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I  HENRIETTA  MARIA, 

!       QUEEN.CONSORT  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  KING  OF  GREAT 
I  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  L 

Henriette  Marie,  princess  of  France — Youngest  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Marie  de  Medicis  —  Baptism  —  Present  at  her  mother's  coronation— Assassi- 
DaiioQ  of  her  father — Infancy — Education — First  lover — Charles,  prince  of 
Wales,  visits  Paris  —  Henrietta  regrets  his  engagement  to  the  Infanta  —  It  is 
broken  —  The  prince  proposes  for  the  princess  Henriette  —  Slie  borrows  his 
picture— Ambassador's -letters  on  her  beauty  and  graces — ^Pope  Urban  objects 
to  Henriette^s  marriage — Accession  of  Charles  I. — His  marriage  with  the  prin- 
cess Henriette  —  Her  splendid  progress  to  England  — >  Farewell  letter  of  her 
mother  —  Queen's  interview  with  Charles  L  at  Dover — Remarried  at  Canter- 
bury— Enters  London  by  the  Thames — Residence  at  Hampton  Court — Queen's 
alleged  penances — Dismissal  of  her  confessor — Court  at  Whitehall — Descrip- 
tion of  the  queen's  person — Jealousies  regarding  her  French  household — Dif- 
ferences between  tlie  king  and  queen— Her  bigotry — Refuses  to  be  crowned 

—  Her  angry  dialogue  with  the  king  —  Expul:$ion  of  hor  French  household 
from  Whitehall  —  Her  violence — Her  French  servants  leave  England — Her 
hatred  to  Buckingham — Bassompierro  sent  from  France  to  right  her  grievances 

—  Her  interview  with  him  —  Bassompierre  reproves  her — Quarrels  with  the 
king — Sharply  rated  by  Bassompierre — Her  grievances  redressed — Personated 
hj  an  impostor — Consults  a  noble  prophetess — Birth  and  death  of  a  prince — 
Birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  (Charles  II.) — Letters  from  the  queen  —  Birth  of 
the  princess  royal  (Mary) — Birth  of  piince  James  (James  II.),  &,c. 

Whex  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  became  the  bride 
oT  Charles  I.,  two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  France  had  given  a  queen- 
fcmsort  to  England.  The  last  was  Margaret  of  Anjou  —  that  queen  of 
tears.  Perhaps  the  crowned  miseries  of  Margaret  had  offered  an  alarm- 
ing precedent  to  her  country-women  of  high  degree,  for  though  several 
French  princesses  had  been  wooed  by  English  monarch s,  not  one  had 
iccepied  the  crown  matrimonial  of  England ;  till  in  1 625,  Henrietta 
Maria  wedded  Charles,  and  at  the  same  time  became  the  partaker  of  a 
(Je^iiny  so  sad  and  calamitous,  that  she,  in  the  cHmax  of  her  sorrows. 
fUiTiamed  herself  La  reine  malhcurtuse. 

The  father  of  tliis  princess  was  the  most  illustrious  sovereign  m 
Europe ;  she  was  the  youngest  child  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  of 
his  second  wife,  3Iarie  de  Medicis.  Unfortunately  the  mind  of  the 
I'AJian  queen  was  by  no  means  congenial  with  that  of  the  royal  hero  of 
France ;  she  was  weak,  bigoted,  and  petulant,  and  to  the  failings  in  her 
character  most  of  the  future  misfortunes  of  her  children  may  be  Xi^ccvi. 
Neither  was  Marie  de  Medicis  well  treated  by  her  husband,  ai\d  pei- 
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petual  jealousy  and  flagrant  wrongrg  did  not  improve  her  disposition. 
One  great  point  of  dispute  between  the  royal  pair,  was  that  Henry  IV. 
had  never  permitted  his  wife  to  be  crowned,  although  she  had  brought 
him  a  beautiful  fiunily,  consisting  of  three  living  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  used  to  say  himself,  ^  that  his  children  were  the  prettiest  creatures 
in  the  world,  and  that  his  happiest  moments  were  passed  in  playing 
with  them;'''  nevertheless,  a  weak  superstition  prevented  this  great 
monarch  from  settling  some  disputes  regarding  his  marriage  with  their 
mother,'  by  consenting  that  her  coronation  should  take  place. 

The  queen  obtained  this  concession  just  before  she  added  to  his 
family  a  sixth  child  and  third  daughter,  by  the  birth  of  the  subject  of 
this  biography.  The  princess  was  bom  at  the  Louvre,  Nov.  25,  N.  S., 
1609.  The  king,  his  ministers,  and  council,  with  all  the  princes  of  tlie 
blood,  were,  as  usual,  present  at  the  birth  of  the  royal  inftint,  who  waa, 
according  to  custom,  presented  to  her  father  before  being  dressed.  Henry 
took  the  babe,  held  it  up,  acknowledged  her  as  his  o&pring,  and  then 
delivered  her  to  the  royal  governess,  madame  de  Monglat,  who  had  thus 
received  all  her  brothers  and  sisters'  at  the  time  of  their  births;  this 
lady  then  retired  to  dress  the  little  princess.  The  babe  was  reared  in 
the  same  nursery  with  her  brother  Gaston,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
infant  about  fifteen  months  old. 

While  the  queen  kept  her  chamber  af\er  the  birth  of  this  child,  by  her 
tears  and  importunities  she  induced  her  royal  husband  to  give  orders^ 
that  her  coronation  should  take  place  directly  after  her  recovery.  Mean- 
time the  infant  had  a  grand  baptism ;  she  was  presented  at  the  font  by 
the  Cardinal  Mafieo  Barbarini,^  the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Italy,  and  an  elegant  poet  This  sponsor  gave  the  princess  the  name 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  called  in  France,  Henriette  Marie.  She  was  the  most 
lovely  of  a  lovely  family ;  she  was  the  darling  of  her  illustrious  father, 
being  the  child  of  his  old  age,  his  name-child ;  and  she  resembled  him 
in  features  and  liveliness  more  than  any  other  of  his  family. 

Henriette  was  just  five  months  old  when  all  the  preparations  for  the 
long-delayed  coronation  of  her  mother  were  completed  at  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis.  Henry  IV.  still  put  off  this  ceremonial  as  long  as  he  could, 
for  some  fortune-tellers,  who  were  most  likely  bribed  by  his  audacioi)s 
mistress,  madame  de  Verneuil,  had  predicted  that  he  would  not  survive 
his  queen's  coronation  one  day.'  Strange  it  is  that  the  mind  of  so  great 
a  man  should  be  liable  to  such  weakness,  but  so  it  was.  It  is  probable 
that  the  rumour  of  this  prediction,  and  of  the  importance  that  the  king 

*  See  a  quotation  from  one  of  his  letters  in  the  M^moires  de  Sully. 

'  M^nioires  de  Sully,  vol.  ii.  The  disputes  arose  firom  his  pre-contract  with 
his  insolent  mistress,  Verneuil. 

*  Official  memoir  of  the  births  of  the  children  of  Henry  IV.  by  the  mednal 
attendant. 

*  Bossuet,  Funeral  Oration  on  Henriette  Marie. 

*For  some  months  before  it  took  place,  Sully  in  his  memoirs  mennons  re- 
jieatedly  the  prediction,  and  Henry's  reluctance  to  the  queen's  coronation.  Sully 
was  quite  as  superstitious  as  bis  master ;  but  this  is  a  weakness  they  shared  with 
gaeen  Elizabeth,  and  all  the  leading  characters  of  their  day. 
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placed  on  it,  first  excited  the  insane  fanatic  who  murdered  him  to  fulfil 
it«  and  thus  it  brought  its  own  accomplishment 

This  dial  coronation  at  last  took  place  on  May  13,  1610.  Notwith- 
standing her  tender  age,  the  infant  Henriette  was  present  at  St  Denis. 
She  was  held  in  her  nurse's  arms  on  one  side  of  her  mother's  throne,' 
and  was  surrounded  by  her  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  who  likewise 
assisted  at  the  grand  ceremonial,  and  were,  with  her,  recognised  as  the 
children  of  France.  These  were,  Louis  the  Dauphin,  who  became,  a 
few  hours  aAer,  Louis  XIII. ;  Elizabeth  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Philip 
III.  of  Spain) ;  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans  (who  died  young) ;  Christine 
(afterwaixis  married  to  the  duke  of  Savoy) ;  and  the  infant  Gaston,  duke 
of  Anjou,  so  well  known  in  history  afterwards  as  duke  of  Orleans. 

The  king  and  his  children  returned  to  Paris  after  the  coronation,  but 
the  queen  remained  at  the  abbey,  in  order  to  make  her  grand  entry  into 
Paris  on  the  following  Monday,  which  was  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  pageant 

The  next  day  the  mind  of  Henry  IV.  was  utterly  overwhelmed  and 
depressed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  prediction  which  threatened  him ; 
and  to  divert  his  thoughts,  he  ordered  his  youngest  son,  Gaston,  in 
whose  infant  frolics  he  took  the  greatest  delight,  and  the  baby  princess 
Henriette,  to  be  brought  to  him ;  and  in  the  wholesome  relaxation  of 
playing  with  these  dear  ones,  the  hero  recovered  his  usual  hilarity,  and 
despising  his  superstitious  fears,  he  went  out  as  usual  in  his  coach,' 
through  the  streets  of  Paris.  He  was  brought  home  pierced  to  the 
heart  by  the  knife  of  the  maniac  regicide,  Kavaillac.  Thus  was  our 
Henriette,  with  all  France,  rendered  fatherless. 

The  whole  of  the  dreary  night  of  the  14th  of  May,  the  melancholy 
and  terrified  inmates  of  the  Louvre  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  body 
of  their  murdered  king,  and  his  little  children.  At  first  it  was  believed 
that  the  blow  was  struck  by  some  political  enemy,  and  that  a  great  in- 
surrection would  succeed.  The  royal  little  ones,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Louis  XIII.<,  was  but  nine  years  old,  were  barricaded  in  the  guard-room 
of  the  Louvre,  and  the  king^s  guards,  in  armour  and  with  their  partizans 
crossed,  surrounded  them.^  During  this  awful  vigil,  all  hearts  beat  high 
with  anxiety,  and  no  eyes  closed  except  those  of  the  infant,  Henriette, 
vhose  peaceful  slumbers  in  her  nurse^s  arms  formed  a  contrast  to  the 
alarm  around  her.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  murder  of  Henry  the 
Great  arose  from  private  malice  or  madness,  and  that  all  the  French 
people  mourned  his  loss  as  much  as  his  family ;  on  which  the  royal 
children  were  restored  to  their  mother,  and  returned  to  their  usual  apart- 
ments. There  the  little  Henriette  remained  secluded  till  the  25th  of 
June  following,  the  day  she  was  six  months  old ;  when  her  great 
taihor's  obsequies  look  place.  She  was  carried  forth  in  the  arms  of 
madamc  de  Monglat,  and  made  one  in  the  long,  doleful  procession  from 
Paris  to  St.  Denis.  She  was  required  personally  to  assist  in  the  sad  so- 
lemniiy.     An  asperge  being  put  into  her  innocent  hand,  she  was  made 

'Life  of  Heiiriotra  Maria^  1071. 

*Menioires  de  Sully.  'L'E\ov\c. 
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to  «priDkl6  hit  nmrdered  corpse  with  holy  water,*  in  that  part  of  the 
funeral  ceremony,  where  the  nearest  relatires  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
walk  in  procession  round  the  bier,  and  perform  this  picturesque  act  of 
remembrance.  It  is  still  a  national  custom  in  Normandy  for  infimts  to 
be  thus  carried. 

The  next  public  appearance  of  the  royal  babe  was  at  the  coronation 
of  the  little  king,  her  brother,  Louis  Xlll.,  which  look  place  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims,  October  17,  1610,  when  she  was  litUe  more  than 
ten  months  c^d.  Henriette  was  carried,  at  this  ceremony,  in  the  arms 
of  the  princess  of  Conde,'  herself  an  historical  character  of  no  little  in« 
lerest  The  princess  of  Conde  had  just  returned,  with  her  high-spirited 
husband,  from  exile  in  Flanders,  whither  the  lawless  passion  of  the  late 
king  had  driven  them. 

I^nce  the  death  of  Henry  the  Great,  his  widow  had  been  appointed  to 
the  regency  of  France,  during  the  minority  of  the  little  king.  Then  the 
folly  and  weakness  of  her  character  became  manifest  by  her  conduct  in 
dismissing  her  husband's  popular  ministers,  and  exalting  her  own  un- 
wcnrthy  conntryman  and  domestic,  Concini,  to  the  head  of  the  French 
government  This  outrage  product  the  natural  consequence  of  a  vio- 
lent insurrection,  led  by  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  the  little  Henriette 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  children  were  hurried  from  Paris  to  Fontain- 
bleau,  till  the  fiiction  was  appeased.'  It  was  the  first  movement  of  civil 
war,  which  never  ceased  to  rage  in  France  during  the  domination  of 
Marie  de  Medicis  as  queen-regent 

Blois  and  Fontainbleau  were  the  two  palaces  where  Henriette  resided 
chiefly  in  her  infancy.  About  twelve  months  afterwards,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  second  brother  of  Henriette,  sickened  and  died.  A  great 
outcry  was  made  against  M.  le  Maitre,  the  physician  who  attended  on 
the  royal  infants ;  for  no  one  connected  with  royalty  was  believed,  in 
that  age  of  crime  and  slander,  to  die  by  the  visitation  of  God,  but  all  by 
the  malice  of  man.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  queen-regent  was 
forced  to  efiect  a  temporary  reconciliation  with  the  relatives  of  her  royal 
husband,  and  invite  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  to  see  the 
five  surviving  children.* 

Before  the  little  Henriette  had  completed  her  third  year,  she  was  car- 
ried to  the  nuptial  festival  of  her  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  with  the  king 
of  Spain,  which  was  kept  with  the  utmost  splendour  at  the  palace  of  the 
Place  Royale. 

Henry  IV.,  from  the  first  moments  of  their  existence,  had,  with  his 
own  hands,  severally  consigned  his  infants  to  the  care  of  madame  de 
Monglat,  a  lady  who  was  distantly  related  to  the  queen.  The  beautiful 
daughter  of  madame  de  Monglat,  who  was  about  the  same  age  with  the 
elder  princesses,  had  an  appointment  in  the  nursery  of  Henriette;  she 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  II.,  1071.  A  very  scarce  and  valuable  private  history  of  this 
queen.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  copy  by  the  kindness  of  sir  George 
Strickland,  M.  P.,  from  the  library  of  his  learned  and  lamented  brother,  Eusta- 
chius  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  York. 

« Ibid.  •  L'Etoile.  *  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 
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f  verrispi]  through  life  no  little  influence  over  her  mind.  The  young 
king  (who  was  treated  with  great  severity  by  the  queen-regent)  was  ex- 
cessively fond  of  madame  de  Monglat^and  called  her  Mamanga;  and  the 
princess  Henriette  called  mademoiselle  de  Monglat,  who  superintended 
her  infant  toilette  and  arrangemrnts,  by  the  same  endearing  appellation, 
as  we  shall  see  in  her  letters.  The  word  is  an  Italian  amplification  of 
endeorment,  meaning  mamma:  the  children  of  France  had  probably 
learned  it  from  the  lips  of  their  Italian  mother.  Meantime  the  love  oV 
the  infant^  Henriette,  for  her  own  mother  amounted  to  passion,  for  with 
the  partiality  often  noted  in  weak  parents,  the  queen  indulged  her  not  a 
little^  and  probably  spoiled  her. 

Of  all  persons  that  ever  reigned,  Marie  de  Medicis  was  the  worst  cal- 
rulated  to  train  a  future  queen-consort  for  England,  and  the  sorrows  of 
her  daughter  in  future  life,  doubtless  were  aggravated  by  the  foolish 
notions  of  the  infallibility  of  sovereigns  which  had  been  instilled  into 
her  young  mind. 

Henriette,  and  her  young  brother,  Gaston,  received  the  practical  part 
of  their  education  from  M.  de  Brevis,  a  very  learned  man,  who  had  been 
attached  to  several  embassies.  How  this  nobleman  managed  the  princess 
is  not  known  :  he  controlled  her  brother  Gaston,  by  tying  a  rod  to  his 
8a.«h  when  he  deserved  punishment. 

There  is  a  miniature  oil-painting,  in  beautiful  preservation,  to  be  seen 
at  this  hour,  with  other  curiosities,  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  at  Paris, 
which  quaintly  represents  the  princess  and  her  brother  Gaston  in  their 
childhood.  Their  mother,  queen  I^Iarie  de  Medicis,  is  seated  at  dinner, 
in  a  chamber  at  the  Louvre,  or  perhaps  the  Place  Royale.  The  croissie 
windows  o\ien  on  a  garden  with  orange  trees  and  embroidered  parterres; 
to  the  left  of  the  royal  dinner  table  is  a  state  bed  of  scarlet  velvet,  with 
a  scarlet  velvet  counterpane :  the  queen  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  a 
erand  velvet  fauteuil.  Madame  de  Monglat  is  at  dinner,  seated  at  her 
left  hand,  and  in  an  angle,  screened  from  general  observation  by  the 
draperies  of  the  queen  and  their  governess,  are  seated,  both  in  the  same? 
low  chair,  very  near  tlie  ground,  the  petite  Madtune  ^princess  Henriette) 
and  the  petit  JMomieur  (Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans).  They  are  about  tlie 
as'es  of  three  and  four,  but  their  costumes  are,  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  era.  grotesque  miniatures  of  the  reigning  fashions.  The  little 
Henrieiie  wears  tlie  rulF,  the  hood,  cap,  and  pulled  sleeves  of  that  era; 
and  her  childish  brother  has  the  broad  beaver  hat,  looped  up,  a  scarlet 
volrpi  cloak,  and  hose.  The  conduct  of  this  infant  cavalier  is  by  no 
means  in  unison  with  his  mature  garb.  The  queen  has  just  given  her 
liiile  ones  *^  somewhat  from  the  dinner  table."  IIenric?tte  holds  on  her 
lap  the  dish,  out  of  which  both  are  eating;  she  looks  askance  on  Gaston, 
Somewhat  disdainfully,  without  condescending  to  turn  her  head,  for  he 
has  absinicie<l  a  larcre  piece,  more  than  his  share,  from  the  disli.  and  is 
dfvoiirinjr  it  greedily.  The  little  princess  seems  equally  shocked  at  his 
bn»ach  of  ciiiiueite  as  at  liis  ghittony.  Slie  is  in  the  act  of  raising  her 
flbow  to  admonish  hini :  the  expression  of  her  face  is  most  amusing. 
1*lie  queen,  in  profdr,  slily  notes  the  proceedings  of  her  infants.  Two 
beautiful  maids  of  honour  wait  behind  tliem.    The  whole  gives  a  lively 
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pictnre  of  the  queenHfVf^t's  court,  in  home  life.    No  male  attendant  in 
prenent  in  the  scene. 

The  religious  education  of  the  princess  Henriette  was  guided  by  an 
enthusiastic  Carmelite  nun,  called  Mere  Magdelaine.  She  visited  this 
votary  at  stated  times  during  her  childhood,  and  consulted  her  constantly 
respecting  her  conduct  in  life.*  It  is  possible  tliat  the  Carmelite  might 
be  sincere  and  virtuous,  and  yet  not  calculated  to  form  a  character 
destined  to  a  path  in  life  so  difficult  as  that  of  a  Roman-catholic  queen 
in  protestant  England. 

The  taste  for  solid  learning  in  the  education  of  princesses  was  some- 
what on  the  decline  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  tlie  place  of  the 
elaborate  pedantry  which  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding  age,  the  lighter 
acquirements  were  cultivated.  Henriette,  and  her  play-fellow  duke  Gaston, 
had  inherited  inclinations  for  the  fine  arts  from  their  Medician  ancestors: 
they  were  distinguished  for  passionate  love  of  painting,  practical  skill  in 
architecture,  and  scientific  knowledge  of  music.  In  af\er  life  the  princess 
Henriette  lamented  her  ignorance  of  history  to  madame  de  Motteville, 
declaring  that  she  had  had  to  learn  her  lessons  of  human  life  and  cha- 
racter solely  from  her  own  sad  experience,  which  was  acquired  too  late, 
when  the  irrevocable  past  governed  her  destiny.  Marie  Antoinette  made 
nearly  the  same  observation,  when  educating  her  children  in  the  doleful 
prison  o(  the  Temple.  The  ancient  pedantry  had  at  least  the  advantage 
of  introducing  its  pupils  to  the  startling  facts  contained  in  the  pages  of 
Tacitus  and  Livy.  In  place  of  such  acquirements  the  youngest  daughter 
of  France  learned  to  dance  exquisitely  in  the  court  bcJlets,  and  to  culti- 
vate a  voice,  which  was  by  nature  so  sweet  and  powerful,  that  if  she 
had  not  been  a  queen,  she  might  have  been,  as  Mr.  D'Israeli  truly  ob- 
serves, prima  donna  of  Europe.  The  education  of  the  young  princess 
was  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  recurrence  of  some  gorgeous  state- 
pageant  or  other,  in  which  her  presence  was  required.  When  she  was 
but  six  yeara  old  her  mother  took  her  to  Bordeaux,  to  be  present  at  the 
imposing  ceremonial  of  delivering  her  eldest  sister  Elizabeth  to  the 
young  king  of  Spain,  as  his  wife,  and  receiving  in  exchange  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  Spanish  bride  of  Louis  XIII.'  The  family  intercourse  be- 
tween Henriette  and  her  sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  thus  began  at  a 
very  tender  age ;  and  she  was  domesticated  with  this  sister-in-law  most 
intimately  for  ten  yeare  before  she  left  France. 

The  political  position  of  the  princess  Henriette,  as  a  younger  daughter, 
in  a  country  where  the  salique  law  prevailed,  did  not  seem  to  authorize 
her  mother  in  thus  perpetually  bringing  her  before  the  public.  Perhaps 
the  queen-regent  used  her  infantine  beauty,  and  Uie  passionate  tendeiv 
ness  with  which  it  was  well  known  the  people  of  France  regarded  this 
child  of  their  great  Henry,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  her  own  deserved 
unpopularity.  With  this  view,  the  young  princess  formed  one  in  the 
grand  entry  of  Paris,  which  took  place  at  the  pacification  between  the 
queen-regent  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  May  11,  1616.  This  peace 
proved  but  a  short  respite  to  the  civil  war  which  desolated  France  dur«- 

'  fiossuet  *  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  167 1. 
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inj^  the  regency  of  3Iarie  de  Medicis.  Her  reign  was,  however,  soon 
after  brought  to  a  conclusion,  by  the  slaughter  of  her  favourite  Concini, 
and  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  boy-king  of  France  and  his  boy- 
minister,  the  duke  of  Luynes.  The  queen-mother  was  sent  under  re- 
straint to  the  castle  of  Blois,  where  her  captivity  was  softened  by  the 
society  of  her  favourite  daughter.  Nearly  three  years  of  the  life  of  the 
princess  Henriette  were  passed  in  this  seclusion,  till  she  was  drawn 
from  her  mother^s  prison  to  be  present  at  the  wedlock  of  her  second 
sister,  Christine,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Henriette  was  not  suffered  to 
return  to  her  mother  after  this  ceremony.  She  was  the  only  unmarried 
daughter  of  France ;  and  her  own  marriage  now  became  matter  of  con- 
sideration by  her  brother's  ministry.  The  next  year,  1620,  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected  between  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  her 
son,  Louis  XHI.  By  means  of  her  almoner,  who  aflerwards  obtained 
such  notoriety  as  cardinal  Richelieu,  she  acquired  more  influence  in  the 
government  of  France  than  ever,  and  of  course  took  a  decided  part  in 
the  disposal  of  her  daughter.  The  count  of  Soissons,  a  younger  prince 
of  the  Conde  branch  of  the  royal  family,  pretended  to  the  hand  of  the 
princess  very  pertinaciously.  He  claimed  it,  in  reward  of  his  great  ser- 
vices at  the  siege  of  Rochelle.  His  addresses  were  not  discouraged, 
although  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  young  princess  would  become 
queen  of  Great  Britain.  This  prospect  did  not  appear  till  after  the  mar- 
riage between  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  only  surviving  son  of  James  I., 
was  broken  off  with  the  long-wooed  infanta. 

The  early  youth  of  Charles  has  already  been  detailed  in  the  biography 
of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Denmark :  we  left  him,  in  1619,  by  her  death- 
bed. Since  that  time  he  had  become  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished 
prince  in  Europe,  both  in  mind  and  person.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  a  man^s  affections  must  be  possessed  by  his  wedded  partner, 
whether  he  were  prince  or  peasant,  if  he  had  any  hopes  of  leading  a 
virtuous  and  happy  domestic  life,  he  had  early  set  his  mind  on  wooing 
in  person  the  bride  to  whom  his  hand  was  destined.  The  Scottish 
princes,  since  the  time  of  their  high-spirited  ancestor,  James  V.,  had 
shown  consideration  to  the  feelings  of  the  princesses  they  had  married, 
seldom  known  in  the  annals  of  royalty.'  Instead  of  receiving  the  bride 
as  a  shuddering  victim,  consigned  to  the  mercy  of  a  perfect  stranger, 
James  V.  and  James  VI.  had  encountered  considerable  dangers  to  make 
acquaintance  with  their  wives,  and  induce  some  friendship  and  confi- 
dence before  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied.  This  family  example  was  ini- 
pliciily  followed  by  Charles  when  he  undertook  the  romantic  voyage, 
incojjnito,  to  Spain,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  order 
;o  woo  Maria  Althea,  the  second  daughter  of  Philip  111.  of  Spain,  and 
llie  sister  of  the  young  sovereign,  Philip  IV.  On  this  expedition,  as 
iliey  passed  through  Paris,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Buckingham,  dis- 

Ololville  mentions  in  his  Memoirs  tlint,  while  the  second  marriage  of  James 
V.  w.ij  debated  in  his  council,  tliai  prince  secretly  departed  iVom  his  palace  in 
•J:»*  di?jrui?e  ola  court  page;  and  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  court  of  France,  he 
rejected  the  princess  of  Venddme,  to  whom  he  had  been  destined,  and  chose  tlio 
loveiy  widow  of  tlie  duke  of  Longueville  for  his  queen. 
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guised  in  perukes,  and  attired  in  dresses  which  they  considered  in  keep- 
ing with  their  traTelling  names  of  Tom  Smith  and  John  Brown,  obtained 
a  view  of  the  royal  ladies  of  the  French  court  The  duke  de  Montha- 
zon,  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen  of  France,  seeing  two  Englishmen 
among  the  Parisian  crowd,  who  thronged  as  usual  to  gaze  on  the  royal 
family,  gave  them  places  without  recognising  their  persons.  The  prince 
and  his  friend  witnessed  the  rehearsal  of  a  ballet  in  which  the  beautiful 
young  queen  of  France  danced,  accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law,  the 
princess  Uenriette,  who  was  childish  in  person,  and  had  scarcely  atuiined 
her  fifteenth  year.  Although  she  had  not  seen  the  prince  in  his  dis- 
guise, yet  when  she  heard  of  his  adventures,  so  captivating  to  the  female 
heart,  she  was  heard  to  say,  with  a  sigh,  ^  The  prince  of  Wales  need 
not  have  gone  so  fiur  as  Madrid  to  look  for  a  wife." ' 

The  contemporary  French  memoirs  of  count  de  Brienne  and  madame 
de  Motteville,  surmising  causes  by  events,  affirm  that  the  love  which 
struck  Charles  for  Henriette  at  this  view,  occasioned  the  whole  ^ure 
of  his  purpose  in  Spain ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  entered  that  coun- 
try resolved  to  break  his  engagement  with  the  in&nta.  But  we  roust  go 
a  little  nearer  to  the  fountain-head  for  truth  in  this  matter.  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  young  queen  of  France,  (sister  to  the  one  lady,  and  sister* 
in-law  to  the  other,)  spoke  diflerently.  Forgetting  her  sisterly  interest 
in  the  infanta,  out  of  zeal  for  her  new  country,  she  said,  ^  She  regretted 
that  when  the  prince  of  Wales  saw  her  and  madame  (Henriette)  practise 
their  masque,  that  her  sister-in-law  was  seen  to  so  much  disadvantage 
by  him,  afar  ofi^  and  by  a  dim  light,  when  her  face  and  person  have  most 
loveliness  considered  nearer." '  The  attention  of  Charles  was  assuredly 
wholly  absorbed  in  surmising  whether  the  infanta  he  was  going  to  woo 
bore  any  resemblance  to  her  eldest  sister,  tliis  beautiful  young  queen  of 
France.  His  feeling  is  apparent  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  father  after 
this  adventure,  in  which  he  says : — 

**  Since  the  doting  of  oar  last  we  have  been  at  court  again,  (we  atsure  jon  we 
have  not  been  known,)  where  we  saw  the  young  queen  of  France,  little  Monsieur 
(Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans)  and  Madame  royalty  (Henriette  Marie,)  at  tlio  practis- 
ing of  a  masque,  and  in  it  danced  the  queen  and  madame,  with  as  many  as  made 
up  nineteen  fair  dancing  ladies,  amongst  whom  the  queen  of  France  is  the  hand- 
somest, which  hath  wrought  in  me  a  greater  desire  to  see  her  sister.*' 

It  is  useless  to  follow  the  future  husband  of  Henriette  of  France 
through  the  delusive  mazes  of  his  imaginative  passion  for  the  infanta, 
Maria  Althea.  The  woeful  matrimony  of  the  Spanish  princess,  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon,  with  Henry  VIII.,  had  filled  the  Spaniards  with  distrust 
of  an  English  alliance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  horrid  persecution  of 
the  protestants  during  the  wedlock  of  Philip  II.  with  Mary  I.,  had  given 
the  English  people  still  greater  cause  for  disgust  at  Spanish  marriages. 
The  treaty  with  the  infanta  was  broken  ofl^  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  the  union  in  both  countries,  although  the  court-poet  of 
Madrid,  Lope  de  Vega,  composed  verses  on  the  wooing,  which  have 

*  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 

*  It  was  again  repeated  to  madame  de  Motteville  by  queen  Henrietta  Maria 
aerselH     S^e  her  Memoirs,  vol.  L 
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obtained  an  historical  celebrity,  aad  the  following  quatrain  was  sung  to 
many  a  guitar  at  Madrid : 

*•  Carlos  Estuardo  aoy,  j      Al  cielo  d'Espana  voy, 

Que  siendo  amor  mi  guia,      |      Per  ver  estrella  Maria." 

Charles  himself  translated  the  lines — 

"Charles  Stuart  I  am ;  I      To  the  heavens  of  Spain, 

Lov«  guides  me  afar,  |      For  Maria  my  star.'' 

It  was  in  Tain  that  poetry,  romance,  and  mutual  preference  impelled 
the  marriage ;  the  reasons  we  have  detailed  above  prevented  it  Charles 
had  his  hourt  returned  on  his  hands;  and  the  infanta,  after  she  lost  hopes 
of  becoming  hia  wife,  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life.  Some 
aath(»8  actually  believe  that  Maria  Althea  died  a  nun  professed ;  she, 
however,  lived  to  be  empress  of  Germany.* 

The  first  idea  of  a  marriage  taking  place  between  Henriette  of  France 
and  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  was  suggested  to  him  by  her  eldest  sister, 
Diabeth.  This  princess,  as  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  wife  of  Philip 
IV.,  was  greatly  admired  by  Charles,  while  at  Madrid.  He  wished  to 
converse  with  her,  but  she  was  so  sedulously  guarded  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Spaniards,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  obtained  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  to  her  a  few  words  in  French.  Although  a 
Freoch woman,  the  young  queen  dared  not  be  heard  to  answer  in  her 
natiTe  language.  She  said,  however,  in  a  very  low  voice,  ^^  1  must  not 
cooverse  with  you  in  French  without  permission,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  obtain  it"  She  succeeded,  and  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  tell 
him,  ^  That  she  wished  he  would  marry  her  sister  Henriette,  which, 
iodeed,  he  would  be  able  to  do,  because  his  engagement  with  the  infanta 
would  be  certainly  broken."  Charles,  in  the  course  of  this  conversation, 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  again  renew  it  at  the  theatre,  where,  in 
the  royal  box,  it  appears  the  interview  took  place.  But  she  warned  him, 
very  kindly,  ^  never  to  speak  to  her  again,  for  it  was  customary  in  Spain 
to  poison  all  gentlemen  suspected  of  gallantry  towards  the  queens." 
Afier  this  charitable  intimation,  which  was  perhaps  rather  premature,  the 
prince  of  Wales  never  saw  the  queen  again,  for  when  she  went  to  the 
theatre,  she  sat  secluded  in  a  latticed  box.  This  incident  was  related 
bv  Charies  himself  to  his  wife  after  his  marriage.'  It  is  a  curious  ilius- 
izition  of  tlie  manner  in  which  young  queens  were  trained  in  Spain,  and 
the  romantic  notions  instilled  into  their  minds. 

The  Spanish  wooing  certainly  smoothed  the  way  for  the  marriage  of 
Charles  and  Henriette.  It  had  accustomed  the  English  people  to  the 
idea  of  a  catholic  queen.  Moreover,  the  alliance  with  the  daughter  of 
the  protestant  hero,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  not  by  many  degrees  so 
offensive  as  that  with  the  granddaughter  of  the  persecutor  of  their  faith, 
Philip  II.  The  ice  had  in  some  degree  been  broken  with  the  pope. 
This  pontiff,  who  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  filled  the  papal 

*  Madame  d«  Motteville,  who,  being  the  confidante  of  her  sister,  Anne  of  Aus- 
tfia,  and  herself  of  Spanish  descent,  must  have  known  what  became  of  the  sister 
of  ber  ro)ral  mistress. 

'Madame  dc  Motteville,  vol.  i.,  p.  285. 

TOl«  Till. 2 
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chair,  had  a  great  ohjection  to  the  marriage  with  either  princeast  pre- 
dicting the  utmost  misery  to  Charles  if  he  wedded  a  catholic ;  hut  the 
powerful  catholic  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain  induced  some  degree 
of  compliance  from  him.  The  marriage  articles  of  the  infanta,  and  the 
programme  of  the  ceremony,  as  previously  agreed  on  at  Rome,  formed 
a  precedent  for  the  terms  of  the  wedlock  that  actually  took  place  be- 
tween Charles  and  Henriette. 

Before  the  engagement  with  the  infanta  was  formally  broken  ofl^ 
James  I.  sent  Henry  Rich,  lord  Kensington,  to  France,  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion, to  ascertain  whether  the  hand  of  Henriette  Marie  of  France  could 
be  obtained  for  his  son.'  Marie  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  since 
the  early  death  of  her  enemy  Luynes,  (the  boy-minister  of  her  son,) 
governed  the  state  with  greater  power  than  in  her  ostensible  regency, 
and  with  her  lord  Kensington  was  directed  to  discuss  the  alliance. 

When  the  Spanish  ambassador  resident  in  Paris  guessed  the  errand 
of  lord  Kensington,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  distrust  at  the  court  of 
France,  by  exclaiming  to  some  of  the  French  courtiers,  ^  How !  does 
the  prince  of  Wales,  then,  mean  to  wed  two  wives,  since  he  is  nearly 
married  to  our  in&nta  ?" 

These  words  being  carried  to  the  queen-mother  of  France,  had  no 
worse  efiect  than  inducing  a  curious  dialogue  of  explanation  between 
her  and  lord  Kensington. 

After  some  diplomatic  manoeuvring  on  both  sides,  Marie  de  Medicis 
drew  from  the  English  envoy  an  admittance  that  the  Spanish  engage- 
ment was  wholly  broken,  and  that  king  James  was  desirous  of  match- 
ing his  heir  with  her  daughter.  The  queen-mother  observed,  ^^  That 
however  agreeable  such  union  might  be  to  all  parties,  yet  as  no  intima- 
tion of  such  desire  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of  France,  she  could  not 
consider  the  matter  seriously,"  adding,  significantly,  ^  the  maiden  must 
be  sought,  she  may  be  no  suitor." ' 

The  ambassador  then  owned  that  he  was  authorized  in  what  he  said ; 
and  that  his  mission,  though  at  present  secret,  was  direct  from  his  king 
and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

The  object  of  lord  Kensington^s  visit  to  the  French  court  soon  be- 
came public  there.  Of  course  it  occasioned  very  earnest  discussion 
among  the  ladies  of  the  royal  household,  who  eagerly  crowded  round 
the  handsome  Englishman,  and  questioned  him  regarding  the  person  and 
acquirements  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  ambaraador  wore  a  beautiful 
miniature  of  Charles  enclosed  in  a  gold  case,  hanging  from  a  ribbon  at 
his  bosom.  Often  when  he  entered  the  circle  at  the  Louvre,  the  French 
ladies  used  to  petition  him  to  open  the  miniature,  that  they  might  look 
at  the  resemblance  of  the  future  husband  of  their  young  princess. 
Charleses  portrait  had  been  seen  by  every  one  but  by  the  lady  most  in- 
terested in  it  But  Henriette  of  France  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
etiquette  to  mention  a  prince  who  had  not  yet  openly  demanded  her 
hand.  She  complained  ^^  that  the  queen  and  all  the  other  ladies  could 
go  up  to  the  ambassador,  open  the  miniature,  and  consider  it  as  much 

>  Disraeli,  p.  97.  *  Disraeli's  Commentaries. 
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M  they  liked,  while  she,  whom  it  so  nearly  concerned,  conld  hardly 
tfteal  a  glance  at  it  afiur  ofT."  In  this  dilemma  she  recollected  ^'  that  the 
lady  at  whose  house  the  English  ambassador  sojourned,  had  been  in 
her  service,  and  she  begged  of  her  to  borrow  prince  Charles's  picture, 
that  she  might  gaze  on  it  as  much  and  as  long  as  she  chose."  This  was 
done,  and  when  the  lady  brought  it  to  her,  Henriette  retired  to  her  cabi- 
net,  and  ordered  her  to  be  called  in,  and  to  remain  alone  with  her, 
**  where,"  continues  the  ambassador,*  ^  she  opened  the  case  in  such 
basie  as  showed  a  true  indication  of  her  passion,  blushing  at  the  instant 
at  her  own  guiltiness.  She  kept  it  an  hour  in  her  hands ;  and  when  she 
returned  it^  gave  many  praises  of  your  person.  Sir,  this  is  a  business  so 
fit  for  secresy  as  1  know  it  shall  never  go  farther  than  unto  the  king 
your  iatlier,  my  lord  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  my  lord  of  Carlisle's 
knowledge.  A  tenderness  in  this  is  honourable,  for  I  would  rather  die 
a  thousand  times  than  it  should  be  published,  since  I  am  by  the  young 
princess  trusted,  who  is  for  beauty  and  goodness  an  angel." 

It  was  the  intention  of  lord  Kensington  to  promote  favourable  incli- 
nations between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess  of  France  before 
they  met,  by  dwelling  on  their  fine  qualities  to  each  other.  This  course 
be  pursued  very  successfully,  by  the  means  of  his  prettily- written  let- 
ters addressed  to  Charles,  and  by  his  eloquent  discussions  on  the  beauty, 
graces,  and  accomplishments  of  that  prince,  during  his  interviews  with 
the  queen-mother  and  her  ladies,  and  subsequently  with  Henriette  her- 
self. 

He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  prince  at  this  period—^  She  is  a 
lady  of  as  much  beauty  and  sweetness  to  deserve  your  affections  as  any 
voman  under  heaven  can  be ;  in  truth,  she  is  the  sweetest  creature  in 
Fraace,  and  the  loveliest  thing  in  nature.  Her  growth  is  little  short  of 
her  age,  and  her  wisdom  infinitely  beyond  it.  I  heard  her,  the  other 
<iay,  discourse  with  her  mother  and  the  ladies  about  her,  with  extra- 
ordinary discretion  and  quickness.  She  dances  —  the  which  1  am  wit- 
ness of —  as  well  as  ever  I  saw  any  one ;  they  say  she  sings  most 
9weetly;  I  am  sure  she  looks  as  if  she  did."'  In  the  course  of  a  few 
(lays  he  heard  this  wonderful  voice,  and  adds  to  his  information,  ^  I  had 
been  told  much  of  it,  but  I  found  it  true,  that  neither  her  singing-mas- 
ter, nor  any  man  or  woman  either  in  France  or  Europe,  sings  so  ad- 
mirably as  she  doth.  Her  voice  is  beyond  all  imagination,  and  that  is 
ill  I  will  say  of  it." '  The  musical  and  vocal  powers  of  the  queen- 
i&otber,  Marie  de  Medicis,  were  likewise  of  the  first  order,  and  her 
(laughter  inherited  from  her  gifts  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  children 
of  Italy. 

While  lord  Kensington  was  thus  negotiating  between  the  affections 
of  the  young  royal  pair,  without  having  any  ostensible  responsibility 

Tr^rrespondcnce  of  Lord  Kensington  (afterwards  the  earl  of  Holland)  with 
Charles;  printed  in  the  Cal>ala,  February,  16.23-4. 

'Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1G71,  quoted  from  a  letter  of  Kensington  to 
Ciiarle-.  prince  of  Wales,  dated  February  28,  lG24j  printed  nearly  the  same  in 
'Jir-  Cabala. 

•Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1071,  p.  8j  Cabala,  Feb.  24  to  28,  1G24. 
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reffardinif  a  marria^  treaty  between  them,  he  experienced  Teiy  unenril 
befaavioar  from  the  disappointed  suitor  of  the  princess,  her  cousin,  the 
young  count  of  Soissons.  When  lord  Kensington  bowed  to  him  as  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  he  received  the  salute  very  scornfully,  turn- 
ing away  his  head.  Count  de  Grammont,  his  friend,  adWsed  him  not  to 
make  his  displeasure  so  manifest.  Upon  which  Soissons  declared,  ^  that 
the  negotiation  for  the  hand  of  Henriette  went  so  near  to  his  heart,  that 
were  it  not  in  behalf  of  so  great  a  prince,  he  would  cut  the  ambassador'a 
throat.  Nay,"  continued  he,  ^  were  it  any  prince  of  Savoy,  Mantua,  or 
Germany,  here  in  person,  soliciting  for  themselfree  in  this  marriage,  I 
would  hazard  my  life  against  them." ' 

When  it  was  ascertained,  by  the  means  of  lord  Kensington,  that  the 
marriage  would  be  agreeable  to  both  royal  families,  and  that  the  reHgioos 
prejudices  of  neither  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  it,  James  I.  sent 
over  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  in  the  foppish  person  of  one  of  his 
favourites.  Hay,  earl  of  Carlisle,  a  courtier  chiefly  distinguished  for  hit 
ingenuity  in  hanging  40,000/.  worth  of  finery  on  his  dress.  Carlisle 
being  a  mere  state  puppet,  the  diplomatic  part  of  the  marriage  treaty 
was  still  carried  on  by  the  agreeable  and  elegant  Kensington,  who  was 
now  ostensibly  joined  with  him  in  the  mission.  When  Marie  de  Medicis 
and  her  daughter  gave  audience  to  the  English  ambassadors,  letters  and 
a  portrait  of  Charles  were  oflered  by  them,  in  form,  to  the  princess,  who, 
turning  to  her  mother,  requested  permission  to  receive  them.  Leave 
being  granted  by  the  queen-mother,  Henriette  took  the  portrait  she  had 
so  earnestly  desired  to  possess,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
ambassadors,  read  the  letter  of  the  prince  with  tears  of  joy,  and  when 
she  had  perused  it  twice,  put  it  in  her  bosom,  and  placed  the  epistle  of 
the  king,  his  father,  in  her  cabinet  When  James  I.  read  this  account, 
he  said,  in  his  jocose  manner,  ^  The  young  princess  means,  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, to  intimate  that  she  will  trust  me  and  love  my  son.  Yet  I 
ought  to  declare  war  on  her,  because  she  would  not  read  my  letter  with- 
out her  mother^s  consent ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  not  only  foigive  her, 
but  thank  her,  for  lodging  Charles's  letter  so  well." ' 

In  return,  a  beautiful  miniature  of  the  princess  was  sent  to  Charies, 
who  was  transported  at  the  contemplation  of  those  charms,  which, 
though  at  present  in  the  bud,  when  fully  developed,  rendered  her  re- 
nowned as  one  of  the  loveliest  queens  in  history.  The  only  fiiult  that 
could  be  found  in  the  person  of  Henriette  at  fifteen,  was,  that  she  was 
diminutive  in  stature;  but,  as  our  contemporary  memoir  states,  ^the 
wooing  ambassador"  assured  the  king  and  prince  ^that  the  princess 
Christine,  her  sister,  was  not  taller  at  her  age,  and  was  at  present  grown 
into  a  very  tall  and  goodly  lady."' 

Lord  Kensington  requested  the  queen-mother  to  authorize  a  private 
mterview  between  the  princess  and  him,  because  he  had  a  message  from 
his  prince  which  he  wished  to  deliver  in  person.  The  queen-mother, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  lively  dialogue  with  the  handsome 

*  Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1071,  p.  8 ;  Cabala,  Feb.  24  to  28,  1634. 
"Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1071,  p.  10.  *  Ibid. 
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mmbassador,  appeared  to  demur  as  to  whether  the  interview  ought  to  be 
granted.  ^'  She  would,^^  writes  lord  Kensington,'  ^^  needs  know  what  1 
meant  Co  say  to  her  daughter.^ 

^  Na}%  then,^^  quoth  1,  smiling,  ^'  your  majesty  would  needs  impose 
on  me  a  harder  law  than  they  in  Spain  did  on  his  highness"  (alluding  to 
the  visit  the  prince  made  to  court  the  Spanish  infanta).    ^^  But  the  case 
IS  now  di&rent,"  said  Marie  de  Medicis,  ^  for  the  prince  was  in  person 
tliere;  here  yon  are  but  his  deputy."    ^^Tet  a  deputy^"  answered  I, 
"-who  represents  his  person."    ^For  all   that,"  returned   the  queen, 
^  what  is  it  you  would  say  to  my  daughter  ?"    '^  Nothing,"  1  answered, 
^  that  is  not  fitting  the  ears  of  so  virtuous  a  princess."    ^  But  what  is  it  ?" 
reiterated  the  queen-mother.    ^  Why,  then,  madam,"  quoth  I,  ^^  if  you 
will  needs  know,  it  shall  be  much  to  this  e^ct,  that  your  majesty  having 
fl;iven  me  liberty  of  freer  language  than  heretofore,  I  obey  my  princess 
command  in  presenting  to  your  fair  and  royal  daughter  his  service,  not 
now  out  of  mere  compliment,  but  prompted  by  passion  and  aflection, 
vhich  both  her  outward  and  her  inward  beauties  have  so  kindled  in  him, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  contribute  the  uttermost  he  could  to  tlie  alliance 
in  question,  and  would  think  success  therein  the  greatest  happiness  in 
the  world.    Such,  with  some  little  more  amorous  language,  was  to  be 
my  communication  with  her  highness."    ^Allez — alkz  /"  smilingly  ex- 
claimed the  queen-mother  of  France,  ^^  there  is  no  great  danger  in  that." 
^Je  mejie  en  vous^"*  she  continued ;  "  1  will  trust  you." 

** Neither  did  I  abuse  her  trust,"  continues  the  elegant  ambassador; 
**  for  1  varied  not  much  from  what  I  said  in  my  interview  with  madame 
Hem-iette,  save  that  I  amplified  it  a  little  more.  She  drank  it  in  with 
joy,  and,  with  a  low  curtsey,  made  her  acknowledgments,  adding,  thai 
:»lie  was  extremely  obliged  to  my  prince,  and  would  think  herself  happy 
in  the  occasion  that  would  be  presented  of  meriting  a  place  in  the  a^ec- 
u.iiis  of  liis  good  grace."  The  flattering  courtier  had  previously  in- 
lormeJ  Charles  ^  that  his  reputation,  as  the  completest  prince  in  Europe 
in  tuanners  and  person,  had  certainly  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  sweet 
princpss,  madame  Ilenriette,  an  infinite  aflection." ' 

Notwithstanding  this  propitious  commencement,  difficulties,  which 

apjieared  almost  insurmountable,  beset  the  arrangement  of  every  article 

'ftlie  marriage  treaty.    It  even  seemed  impracticable  to  agree  on  a  mar- 

nage  ceremony  which  should  be  considered  legal  and  binding,  both  by 

:iie  protestants  and  catholics.    Po)>e  Urban  was  extremely  averse  to  the 

union,  which  he  predicted  would  be  a  disastrous  one,  and  the  most  dan- 

Cerous  step  that  his  young  god-daughter  could  take.   The  opinion  of  the 

:x)niiir  was  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  English  peo- 

p!i'.  derived   from  the   information   of  the   seminary  priests,  actively 

empiuyed  on  proselyting  missions,     lie  rightly  anticipated,  that  if  the 

royal  family  of  Stuart  relaxed  the  bloody  penal  laws  against  the  catho- 

.:>'«.  that  their  people  would  not  suffer  them  to  reign  long.     If,  on  the 

oVavt  hand.  King  James,  or  his  son,  continued  those  persecutions,  how 

rould    the   princess   enjoy  one  moment's  happiness  in  her  wedlock  .•' 

•Cabala,  n   293-4  "Cabala,  p.  2S7. 
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That  arguing,  pope  Urban  Barharini  delayed  the  dispensation,  in  hopes 
of  ffoatrating  the  marriage  of  Charles  and  Henriette.' 

The  queen-mother  of  France  wa»,  however,  determined  to  expedite 
the  marriage,  whether  pope  Urban  approved  or  not  AAer  great  debate, 
the  English  procurators  agreed  that  the  princess  and  her  attendants,  with 
their  families  and  followers,  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion in  England.  To  this  end,  she  should  be  provided  with  chapels, 
oratories,  and  chaplains,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  privi- 
leges, as  tnose  conceded  to  the  infanta;  that  her  portion  should  be 
800,000  crowns,  one  moiety  to  be  paid  on  the  day  preceding  the  mar- 
riage, the  other  within  twelve  months  afterwards ;  and  that  she  should, 
for  herself  and  for  her  descendants,  solemnly  renounce  all  claim  of  suc- 
cession on  the  French  crown.'  A  clause,  fraught  with  evil  conse- 
quences to  both  countries,  and  with  ruin  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  was 
inserted ;  this  was,  ^  that  all  the  children  of  Henriette  should  be  brought 
up  under  her  care  till  their  thirteenth  year ;''  thus  giving  to  the  catholic 
mother  the  opportunity  of  infusing  into  their  infant  minds  a  bias  to- 
wards the  laith  she  professed.  It  is  often  asserted  iu  history,  that,  by 
the  marriage  articles,  the  children  of  this  union  were  to  be  brought  up 
catholics  till  their  thirteenth  year ;  this  was  not  expressed,  but  all  rea- 
soning persons  will  agree  that  facilities  were  allowed  for  it.  This  clause 
was  broken  by  Charles  1.,  but  of  course  considered  valid  by  his  queen, 
whenever  she  had  an  opportunity. 

The  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified,  Dec.  12,  1624.  One  of  the  mar- 
riage articles  secretly  stipulated  for  a  relaxation  of  the  persecution 
against  the  catholics ;  and,  in  proof  that  king  James  meant  to  observe 
his  promise,  he  issued  instructions,  ordering  all  persons  imprisoned  for 
religion  to  be  released,  and  all  fines  levied  on  catholic  recusants  (o  be 
returned;  likewise,  commanding  all  judges  and  magistrates  to  stop  the 
executions  of  papists  convicted  under  the  penal  laws.  From  this  mo- 
ment may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the  direful  dissensions  between  the 
English  parliaments  and  the  Stuart  monarchs. 

Pope  Urban  still  delayed  delivering  his  dispensation  for  Henriette'S 
marriage.  He  required  that  the  toleration  on  which  James  had  acted 
should  be  confirmed  publicly ;  and  he  forbade  his  nuncio  at  Paris  to 
deliver  his  hreve  of  dispensation  till  this  article  was  rati6ed. 

King  James  died  before  the  nuncio,  Spada,'  delivered  the  hreve  of 
dispensation  to  the  queen-mother  of  France,  and  the  royal  betrothed  of 
Henriette  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  under  the  title  of  Charles 
J.  He  immediately  renewed  the  marriage  treaty  on  his  own  authority. 
Pope  Urban's  reluctance  to  grant  his  dispensation  greatly  displeased 
the  queen-mother  of  France,  who  resolved  to  follow  the  precedent 
of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Valois  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  \nd 
celebrate  the  marriage  without  the  license  of  Rome.     When   pope 

'  Dodd't  Church  History,  edited  by  Tiemey,  vol.  v.  p.  154. 

*This  clause  was  inserted  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  such  fatal  wars  an  arose 
from  the  marriages  of  Isabella  of  France  and  Katherine  of  Valois,  which  made 
Prance  desolate,  and  England  bankrupt. 

^Dodd'B  Cbur  h  History,  vol.  v.,  and  Disraeli,  vol.  i^  p.  241. 
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Urban  found  that  such  was  the  case,  he  ordered  Spada  to  deliver  the 
hrfve  to  the  French  ministers.  ^^Yet  Urban,''  says  one  of  the  Barba- 
rini  MSS.,  ^  still  presaged  misery  to  this  marriage.  After  delaying  the 
hrere  as  long  as  possible,  he  only  granted  it  to  avoid  the  greater  scandal 
of  the  princess  being  wedded  without  the  papal  benediction."  * 

The  duke  de  Chevreuse,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  (through 
the  mother  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots)  a  near  kinsman  of  Charles  I.,  on 
that  account  was  appointed  to  represent  his  person,  and  give  his  hand 
by  proxy  to  Henriette.  The  ancient  custom  of  marrying  at  the  church 
door  was  revived  on  this  occasion.  The  formula  drawn  up  at  Rome, 
for  the  direction  of  the  infanta's  wedlock  with  Charles,  was  observed. 
This  ordained,  ^that  the  bride,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over, 
should  enter  the  cathedral  and  assist  at  the  mass.  Meantime,  the  Eng- 
lish prince  should,  on  the  threshold  of  the  cathedral,  recognise  her  as 
his  wife,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  catholic  church,  and  with  the  au- 
thority and  benediction  of  the  whole  pontificate." '  It  was  noticed,  as 
a  point  of  delicacy  in  the  conduct  of  the  duke  de  Chevreuse,  that, 
although  a  zealous  catholic,  when  he  represented  the  person  of  Charles 
L,  his  kinsman,  he  made  no  more  religious  concessions  than  if  he  had 
mlly  been  a  protestant.*  He  withdrew  from  the  mass,  and  joined  the 
tvo  English  ambassadors,  who  were  waiting  apart,  ready  to  take  their 
proper  places  in  the  bridal  procession  from  Notre  Dame.  This  cere- 
mony took  place.  May  21,  1625. 

Scarcely  was  the  marriage  over  at  the  door  of  Notre  Dame,  when  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  arrived,  quite  unexpectedly,  with  a  splendid  train 
of  English  nobles,  in  order  to  escort  the  young  queen  of  England  home. 

The  whole  court  and  royal  family  of  France  prepared  to  accompany 
the  bride  of  Charles  I.,  in  magnificent  progress,  to  the  coast  opposite  to 
England ;  during  wHich  they  were  to  be  entertained  with  all  the  pa- 
geantry ingenuity  could  devise.  These  diversions,  suited  as  they  were 
to  the  semi-barbarous  magnates  of  the  middle  ages — who,  fierce  as  they 
might  be,  were  in  intellect  like  grown-up  children — had  begun  to  be 
tedious  in  an  age  which  had  produced  Sully,  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare. 
The  only  pageant  of  historical  interest  was  one  in  which  the  young 
queen  was  greeted  by  representatives  of  all  the  French  princesses  that 
had  ever  worn  the  English  crown.*  They  certainly  formed  a  group 
distinguished  by  calamity— one  was  wanting  to  complete  that  tableau 
of  beauty  and  sorrow ;  and  that  one,  when  she  took  her  place  on  the 
historic  page,  is  found  to  be  Plenriette. 

The  young  king  of  France  was  attacked  with  an  illness  so  violent, 
that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  intended  journey  to  the  coast.  The 
queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  was  struck  with  a  dangerous  malady 
on  the  route  at  Compeigne,  which  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  the  young  queen  in  England,  who  was  detained  by  the 

*The  original  Italian,  from  which  the  above  is  translated,  is  printed  in  Dodd's 
Oiurch  History,  vol.  v.,  p.  159. 

'Translated  from  the  Barbarini  MS.,  edited  in  the  Italian  by  Mr.  Tierney 
Doiids  Church  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  160. 

'Madame  de  MottevJUe.  'Disraeli's  Commentaries,  vo\.  \.  p.\^^. 
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alarming  illness  of  her  mother  a  whole  fortnight  at  Amiens.*  Difierent 
reports  were  circulated,  assigning  secret  reasons  of  this  delay ;  the  puri- 
tan party  invented  one  which  has  taken  its  place  in  history.  This  was 
that  the  pope  had  imposed  a  fortnight^s  penance  on  Henriette,  to  punish 
her  for  wedding  a  heretic  king !  The  dangerous  ilhiess  of  her  mother 
was  the  simple,  and  therefore  the  more  probable  cause.  At  length  the 
queen-mother  was  convalescent  in  health,  and  had  acquired  sufficient 
firmness  of  mind  to  take  leave,  as  she  thought  for  ever,  of  her  favourite 
child.  As  she  bade  her  farewell,  she  placed  in  her  hand  the  following 
letter,  the  composition  of  which  had  been  the  occupation  of  her  sici 
chamber:—* 

The  Qvibs-xot»e,  Marie  db  Mtoicit,  to  tib  tovs»  Qusbv  ov  Evo- 

LAVD,  HsvEirrTB  Maeib. 

« 1625,  Jnoe  25. 
**  My  daughter, 

**  You  separata  ftora  me,  I  cannot  separate  mjself  from  ym,  I  retain  jon  in 
heart  and  memory,  and  would  that  this  paper  could  serre  for  an  eternal  memo- 
rial to  you  of  what  I  am ;  it  would  then  supply  my  place,  and  speak  for  me  to 
yon,  when  I  can  no  longer  speak  for  myself.  I  give  you  it  with  my  last  adieu 
in  quitting  you,  to  impress  it  the  more  on  your  mind,  anci  give  it  to  you  written 
with  my  own  hand,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  more  dear  to  you,  and  that  it 
may  have  more  authority  with  3rou  in  all  thpt  regards  your  conduct  towards  God, 
the  king,  your  husband,  his  subjects,  your  domestics,  and  yourself.  I  tell  yoo 
here  sincerely,  as  in  the  last  hour  of  our  converse,  all  I  should  say  to  you  in  the 
laj»t  hour  of  my  existence,  if  you  should  be  near  me  then.  I  consider,  to  my 
great  regret,  that  such  can  never  be,  and  tliat  the  separation  now  taking  place 
between  you  and  me  for  a  long  time,  is  too  probably  an  anticipation  of  that 
which  is  to  be  for  ever  in  this  world. 

**0n  tliis  earth  you  have  only  God  for  a  father;  but,  as  he  is  eternal,  yoo  can 
never  lose  him.  It  is  he,  who  sustains  your  existence  and  life ;  it  is  he  who  has 
given  3rou  to  a  great  king ;  it  is  he  who,  at  this  time,  places  a  crown  oo  your 
brow,  and  will  establish  you  in  England,  where  you  ought  to  believe  that  he 
requires  your  service,  and  there  he  means  to  effect  your  salvation.  Remember, 
my  child,  every  day  of  your  life,  that  he  is  your  God,  who  has  put  you  on  earth 
intending  you  fbr  heaven,  who  has  created  you  for  himself  and  for  his  glory. 

**  The  late  king,  your  father,  has  already  passed  away ;  there  remains  no  more 
of  him  but  a  little  dust  and  ashes,  hidden  fVom  our  eyes.  One  of  your  brodiets 
has  already  been  taken  from  us  even  in  his  infancy  ;*  God  withdrew  him  at  bis 
own  good  pleasure.  He  has  retained  you  in  the  world  in  order  to  load  you  with 
his  benefits ;  but  as  he  has  given  you  the  utmost  felicity,  it  behoves  you  to  rea- 
der him  the  utmost  gratitude.  It  is  but  just  that  your  duties  are  augmented  in 
proportion  as  the  benefits  and  favours  you  receive  are  signal.  Take  heed  of 
abusing  them.  Think  well  that  the  grandeur,  goodness,  and  justice  of  God  are 
infinite,  and  employ  ail  the  suength  of  your  mind  in  adoring  his  supreme  puis- 
sance, in  loving  his  inviolable  goodness ;  and  fear  his  rigorous  equity,  which 
will  make  all  responsible  who  are  unworthy  of  his  benefits. 

**  Receive,  my  child,  these  instructions  of  my  lips ;  begin  and  finish  eycry  day 
in  your  oratory,  with  good  thoughts,  and,  in  your  prayers,  ask  resolution  to  con- 
duct your  life  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  not  according  to  the  vanities  of 
this  world,  which  is  for  all  of  us  but  a  moment,  in  which  we  are  suspended 
over  eternity,  which  we  shall  pass  either  in  the  paradise  of  God,  or  in  hell  with 
tlie  inalign  spirits  who  work  eviL 

'  Madame  de  Motteville. 

*  Henri,  duke  of  Orleans ;  his  brother  Gaston  took  his  title. 
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<*  Remember  tliat  jou  are  daughter  of  the  church  by  baptism,  and  that  this  is, 
indeed,  the  first  and  highest  rank  which  you  have,  or  ever  will  liave,  since  it  is 
this  which  will  give  you  entrance  into  heaven;  your  other  dignities,  coming  as 
tkey  do  from  the  eartli,  will  not  go  further  than  the  earth ;  but  those  which  you 
derive  from  heaven  will  ascend  again  to  their  source,  and  carry  you  with  them 
irsere.  Render  thanks  to  heaven  each  day,  to  God  who  has  made  you  a  Chris- 
tian ;  estimate  this  first  of  benefits  as  it  deserves,  and  consider  all  that  you  owe 
to  the  labours  and  precious  blood  of  Jesus  our  Saviour ;  it  ought  to  be  paid  for 
by  our  suiferings  and  even  by  our  blood,  if  he  requires  it  Offer  your  soul  and 
your  life  to  him  who  has  created  you  by  his  puissance,  and  redeemed  you  by  his 
goodness  and  mercy.  Pray  to  him,  and  pray  incessantly  to  preserve  you  by  the 
inestimable  gift  of  his  grace,  and  that  it  may  please  him  that  you  sooner  lose 
your  life  than  renounce  him. 

"*  You  are  the  descendant  of  St  Louis.  I  would  recal  to  you,  in  this  my  last 
adieu,  the  same  instruction  that  he  received  from  his  mother,  queen  Blanche,  who 
ia:d  to  him  often  *  that  she  would  rather  see  him  die  than  to  live  so  as  to  olfend 
God,  in  whom  we  move,  and  who  is  the  end  of  our  being.  It  was  with  such 
precepts  that  he  commenced  his  holy  career;  it  was  this  that  rendered  him 
worthy  of  employing  his  life  and  reign  for  the  good  of  tlie  faith  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  church.  Be,  after  his  example,  firm  and  zealous  for  religion,  which 
yoQ  have  been  taught,  for  the  defence  of  which  he,  your  royal  and  holy  ancestor. 
exposed  his  life,  and  died  fiuthful  to  him  among  the  infidels.  Never  listen  to, 
or  snfier  to  be  said  in  your  presence,  aught  in  contradiction  to  yoiur  belief  in  Go<l 
and  in  his  only  Son,  your  Lord  and  Redeemer.  I  entreat  tlie  Holy  Virgin,  whose 
name  you  bear,  to  deign  to  be  the  mother  of  your  souU  and  in  honour  of  her  who 
is  mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  I  bid  you  adieu  again  and  many  times. 

*■!  now  devote  you  to  God  for  ever  and  ever ;  it  is  what  I  desire  for  you  from 
the  very  depth  of  my  heart 

"  Your  very  good  and  afiectionate  mother,  Mabia.^ 

-From  Amiens,  the  10th  of  June,  1025.*' 

The  maternal  tenderness,  and  even  the  suhlime  moral  truths  wliich 
occur  in  this  elegant  letter,  ought  not  to  mislead  tlie  judgment  from  the 
^ct.  that  the  spirit  of  the  concluding  section  was  a  very  dangerous  one 
to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced  young  girl,  who  was  about 
to  undertake  the  station  of  queen-consort  in  a  country  where  the  estab- 
lished religion  differed  from  her  own.  It  was  calculated  to  exaggerate 
and  inflame  those  differences ;  for  wherever  the  word  Christian  occurs. 
Reman  catholic  is  exclusively  meant ;  and  the  queen-mother  evidently 
wishes  to  imply,  that  in  any  country  where  the  host  was  not  worshipped, 
the  deity  of  Christ  was  blasphemed,  and  that  her  daughter  was  going 
among  a  people  whose  creed  was  similar  to  deists  or  Jews.  Part  of  the 
letter  evidently  urges  the  young  queen  to  enter  England  as  if  she  were 
a  missionary  from  the  propaganda,  about  to  encounter  the  danger  of 
martyrdom ;  and  a  comparison  is  drawn,  in  most  eloquent  language,  be- 
tween Henriette  and  the  English,  and  her  ancestor  St.  Louis  and  the 
ii^raihens ;  and,  instead  of  inculcating  a  wise  and  peaceful  tolerance,  the 
utmost  zeal  of  proselytism  is  excited  in  a  young  and  ardent  mind.  To 
this  letter  may  be  attributed  the  fatal  course  taken  by  the  young  queen 
iM  England,  which  aggravated  her  husband's  already  difficult  position  as 
::.e  king  of  three  kingdoms,  each  professing  a  different  faith. 

■Till*  If  Iter  is  among  the  Stuart  Papers  in  the  secret  archives  of  France,  Hotel 
■>  S:uliise.  It  has  been  coi>ie(l  by  one  of  the  children  of  James  II.,  at  St.  Ger- 
i:.a.:.«.  and  is  much  worn  with  being  often  reatl  and  unfolded. 
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The  original  plan  of  the  progress  of  the  bride  to  England  was  by  way 
of  Calais,  but  she  was  obliged  to  embark  at  Boulogne,  because  Calais 
was  infected  with  the  plague.  At  Boulogne  another  detention  occurred, 
owing  to  the  whims  of  the  duke  of  Buckmgham,  who,  havinff  previously 
amazed  the  French  court  by  the  extravagances  of  his  insolent  passion 
for  the  beautiful  young  queen  of  France,  Anne  of  Austria,  took  it  into 
his  head  that  he  would  see  her  once  more.  Buckingham  pretended  that 
he  had  received  despatches  of  great  importance  from  his  court,  and  rushed 
back  to  Amiens,  where  the  young  consort  of  Louis  XIII.  remained  with 
the  queen-mother,  and  conducted  himself  there  with  unparalleled  ab- 
surdity.* The  young  queen  of  England  took  no  little  affront  at  being 
detained,  while  her  escort  was  amusing  himself  with  these  freaks. 

Charles  I.,  meantime,  had  travelled  to  Dover,  where  he  was  waiting 
impatiently  the  arrival  of  his  queen.  Instead  of  which  he  received  in- 
telligence of  her  mother^s  dangerous  illness,  and  her  wish  for  a  few  days* 
delay,  which  he  granted  courteously,  and  requested  that  she  would  not 
come  till  she  could  feel  perfectly  at  ease  in  her  mind.  During  this  in- 
terval the  king  retired  to  Canterbury.  The  discharge  of  ordnance  from 
the  opposite  shores  of  France,  announced  the  embarkation  of  the  royal 
bride,  June  23d.  Afler  a  stormy  passage,  she  arrived  before  Dover  on 
Sunday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  where  she  stepped  from  her  boat  on 
^  an  artificial  bridge^'  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  constructed  on  purpose 
for  her  accommodation.  Charles  was  then  at  Canterbury,  where  he  re- 
mained out  of  a  point  of  delicacy,  that  the  queen  might  be  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  her  voyage,  before  the  agitating  circum- 
stance of  a  first  introduction  took  place  between  them.  A  gentleman  of 
the  royal  household,  one  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  brought  the  tidings  of  the  queen^s 
arrival  to  Charles  I.  with  extraordinary  speed ;  it  is  said  he  was  but 
thirty-six  minutes  riding  from  Dover  to  Canterbury.  The  king  came  to 
Dover  castle  to  greet  his  bride  at  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
His  arrival  was  unexpected — she  was  at  breakfast — she  rose  hastily  from 
table,  although  he  wished  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  meal.  The 
royal  bride  hasted  down  a  pair  of  stairs  to  meet  the  king,  and  then  offered 
to  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand,  ^  but  he  wrapt  her  up  in  his  arms  with  many 
kisses.'''  The  set  speech  that  the  princess  had  studied  to  greet  the  royal 
stranger,  whom  she  had  to  acknowledge  as  her  lord  and  master,  was, 
^  Sire  J  je  suis  venue  en  ce  pays  de  voire  majeste  pour  iire  commander 
de  vou8,^  ^  Sire,  I  am  come  into  this,  your  majesty's  country,  to  be  at 
your  command."  But  the  firmness  of  the  poor  princess  failed  her,  she 
finished  the  sentence  with  a  gush  of  tears ;  and  very  natural  it  was  that 
they  should  flow.  The  sight  of  her  distress  called  forth  all  the  kindness 
of  the  heart  of  Charles ;  he  led  her  apart,  he  kissed  off  her  tears,  pro- 
testing that  he  should  do  so  till  she  lefl  off  weeping ;  he  soothed  her 
with  words  of  manly  tenderness,  telling  her,  ^  that  she  was  not  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  enemies  and  strangers,  as  she  tremblingly  apprehended, 

'  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  affirms  she  had  all  particulars  relating  to  Heii* 
netta  Maria  from  her  own  lips. 
•  Contemporary  news  letter. 
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imt  according  to  the  wise  disposal  of  God,  whose  will  it  was  that  she 
should  leave  her  kindred  and  cleave  to  her  spouse ;"  adding,  ^  that  he 
would  be  no  longer  master  himself,  than  while  he  was  a  servant  to  her.*^  ^ 

This  mingled  soAness  and  gallantry  reassured  the  weeping  girl ;  her 
dark  eyes  brightened  anew,  and  she  soon  fell  into  familiar  discourse 
with  the  royal  lover.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  seemed  sur- 
prised that  she  appeared  so  much  taller  than  she  had  been  represented  to 
him  ;  for,  finding  she  reached  to  his  shoulder,  he  glanced  downward  at 
her  feet,  to  see  whether  her  height  had  not  been  increased  by  artificial 
means.  With  her  natural  quickness  of  perception,  she  anticipated  his 
thoughts,  and,  showing  him  the  shoes  she  wore,  she  said  to  him  in 
French,  ^  Sire,  I  stand  upon  mine  own  feet ;  1  have  no  help  from  art ; 
thus  high  am  I,  neither  higher  nor  lower." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interview,  the  young  queen  presented  all  her 
French  servants  to  his  majesty,  recommending  them  to  him  particularly 
by  name.  Madame  St  George,  the  daughter  of  madame  de  Monglat,  the 
queen'a  governess,  was  tlie  principal  of  her  ladies,  and  to  her,  king 
Charles  took  a  very  early  antipathy.'  That  beautiful  coquette,  the 
duchess  de  Chevreuse,  was  of  the  party,  but  she  seems  to  have  arrived 
in  the  quality  of  guest ;  she  was  the  wife  of  the  king's  cousin,  the  duke 
de  Chevreuse,'  who  had  represented  his  royal  person  by  proxy  at  the 
recent  marriage  ceremony,  and  completed  his  trust  by  escorting  the  royal 
bride  to  England.  The  absence  of  madame  de  Chevreuse*  from  Paris 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  banishment  inflicted  on  her  as  penance  for 
some  of  the  vagaries  with  which,  from  the  pure  love  of  mischief,  she 
hati  been  bewildering  all  the  heads  and  hearts  she  could  captivate  at  the 
French  court  Nor  did  she  lack  English  admirers,  for  the  ^^  wooing 
ambassador,''  lord  Kensington,  was  passionately  in  love  with  her. 
Charles  I.  received  the  duke  de  Chevreuse  graciously,  and  treated  him 
as  a  kinsman ;  he  conducted  him  himself  to  the  presence-chamber,  in 
Dover  castle,  where  he  found  the  fair  duchess  of  Chevreuse,  and  bade 
her  welcome.* 

The  royal  party  left  Dover  the  same  eventful  day  that  saw  the  king 
introduced  to  his  queen.  On  the  road  to  Canterbury,  the  royal  party 
passed  Barham  Downs,  where  there  were  pavilions  and  a  banquet  pre- 
pared, and  all  the  English  ladies  of  the  queen's  household  were  waiting 
lo  be  presented  to  their  royal  mistress. 

The  king  assisted  her  to  alight  from  her  carriage,  and  on  the  green 
sod,  that  June  morning,  the  royal  bride  lield  her  first  court,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  her  English  ladies.  At  Canterbury,  a  magnificent  feast 
awaited  them,  at  which  Charles  served  his  beautiful  bride  at  table,  per- 
iorming  the  office  of  carver  lo  her,  with  his  own  royal  hands.     The 

*  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1»*>71.  •  Ibid. 

'Madame  tie  Motieville.  The  thichess  wa«  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Rohan, 
n.arried,  |)ortionless,  for  love,  by  the  boy-niini>ter  and  favourite  of  Louis  XIII., 
I  e  duke  de  Luynes.  Her  hu>band  died  in  early  life,  and  left  her  rich  and  in 
lii-  bioom  of  her  beauty.  She  bestowed  her  wealth  and  charms  on  the  duke 
if  Chevreuse.     Claud  de  Lorraine,  duke  de  Chevreuse,  died  lOS?. 

*^.r  John  Fincit's  Observations  touching  Foreign  Ambassadors. 
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queen,  that  she  might  not  refuse  the  riands  he  oflTered  her,  ate  both  of 
tlie  pheasant  and  venison  he  laid  on  her  plate,  although  her  confessor 
stood  by  her,  and  reminded  her  it  was  a  fi»t,  being  the  vigil  of  St  John 
tlie  Baptist,  and  entreated  her  not  to  give  cause  of  scandal,  by  eating 
forbidden  food  in  a  strange  land,  at  her  first  arriTal.  But  the  young 
queen,  either  determined  to  conciliate  her  new  subjects,  or  being  very 
hungry  with  her  journey,  paid  no  heed  to  these  injunctions,  but  ate, 
without  scruple,  the  meat  the  king  had  carved  for  herJ 

The  same  evening,  the  24th  of  June,  it  is  asserted  that  Charles  and 
Henriette  "  were  personally  married,^'  at  Canterbury.*  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  that  ancient  city,  where  they  sojourned 
till  the  26th  of  June. 

Charles  1.  chose  to  enter  his  metropolis  by  the  old  state  highway  of 
the  river  Thames,  and  for  this  purpose  took  the  ancient  route  from  Can- 
terbury to  Gravesend.  Ostensibly  he  wished  to  show  his  bride  that 
magnificent  navy,  which  was  always  the  pride  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns, 
but  the  chief  motive  was  to  avoid  passing  through  the  narrow  and  in- 
fected streets  of  the  city  of  London,  then  reeking  with  the  plague.  At 
Gravesend,  the  royal  bride  was  escorted  to  a  state  barge  by  the  king; 
hundreds  of  beautiful  barges,  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  merchants  of 
London,  floated  around  ready  to  fall  into  the  royal  procession,  which 
was  greeted  by  the  thundering  salutes  of  the  noble  navy  riding  at  anchor 
near  Gravesend. 

Newspapers  were  then  in  their  infancy;  their  places  were  supplied  by 
news  letters,  which  were  manuscript  epistles,  written  by  professed  in- 
telligencers, to  the  diflerent  nobles  distant  from  court,  who  could  aflbrd 
to  treat  themselves  with  such  luxuries.  Some  of  these  letters  are  extant,' 
and  contain  minute  particulars  of  the  queen's  progress  to  London  from 
her  embarkation. 

^  Yesterday,  betwixt  Gravesend  and  London,  our  queen  had  a  beauti- 
ful and  stately  view  of  that  part  of  our  navy  which  is  ready  to  sail, 
which  gave  her  a  volley  of  fifteen  hundred  shot.''  And  indeed  it  re- 
quired firm  nerves  to  stand  a  royal  salute  in  those  days,  for  all  the  guns 
fired  were  shotted,  and  some  awkward  accidents  happened  now  and  then 
in  consequence.  At  Ave  o'clock,  in  a  warm,  thundering  June  afternoon, 
the  queen  drew  near  the  metropolis.  A  heavy  shower  was  falling  at  the 
time,  but  thousands  of  boats  and  ornamental  vessels  followed  or  sur- 
rounded her  royal  barge.  ^  Fifty  good  ships  discharged  their  ordnance, 
as  the  gay  floating  pageant  passed  up  the  river,  and  last  of  all  the  Tower 
gnns  opened  such  a  peal  as,  1  think,  the  queen  never  heard  the  like. 
The  king  and  queen  were  both  in  green  dresses ;  their  barge  windows, 
notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of  the  shower,  were  open,  and  all  the 
people  shouting  amain.  The  queen  put  out  her  hand,  and  shaked  it  to 
them.  She  hath  already  given  some  good  signs  of  hope  that  she  may, 
ere  long,  by  God's  blessing,  become  ours  in  religion."    One  of  these 

'  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  pp.  11,  12. 
Memoirs  of  Maria  Henrietta,  1671,  p.  12;  and  Dr.  Lingard,  last  edition,  vol 
i2.  p.  238. 
'  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
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»irns-  ^as  the  rather  doubtful  one  of  eating  the  wing  of  a  pheasant  on 
ihe  vigil  of  S(.  John  the  Baptist;  and  another,  more  hopeful,  in  the 
answer  she  made  to  one  of  her  Elnglish  attendants,  who  venturing  to 
ask,  ^  If  her  majesty  could  endure  a  Huguenot  ?'^  <^  Why  not,"  replied 
the  queen,  ^  was  not  my  father  one  r"^  It  had  been  well  for  her  majesty, 
if  she  had  remembered  whose  daughter  she  was  more  frequently ;  but 
this  speech,  uttered  some  time  in  the  course  of  her  progress  to  the 
metropolis,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  religious  toleration  she  was 
erer  known  to  practise,  though  the  utmost  moderation  was  required 
from  her,  both  as  a  wife  and  queen,  professing  a  different  religion  from 
her  husband  and  his  people. 

The  ro^'al  barge,  after  shooting  London  bridge,  made  direct  for  Somer- 
let  House,  the  queen's  dower  palace;  before  the  procession  arrived  there, 
in  accident  happened  which  caused  great  alarm.  The  banks  of  the  river 
vere  literally  lined  with  spectators,  who  stood  on  barges,  lighters,  and 
ships'  hulls ;  one  of  these  vessels  capsized  for  want  of  ballast,  and  im- 
mersed above  a  hundred  persons  in  the  Thames.  But  the  boats  that 
vere  shooting  about  in  all  directions,  soon  picked  up  the  unfortunate 
sight-seers,  with  no  other  damage  than  a  thorough  ducking. 

Public  rejoicings  for  the  queen's  entry  prevailed  throughout  London. 
That  evening  the  bells  rang  till  midnight,  bonfires  blazed  on  every  side, 
anJ  as  much  revelling  was  kept  up  as  the  plagucHsmitten  state  of  the 
city  would  permit.^  Sucli,  however,  was  the  appalling  pestilence  which 
prevailed,  that  king  Charles  withdrew  his  young  bride  from  it  as  soon 
a>  he  had  opened  his  parliament,  at  wliich  stie  appeared,  seated  on  a 
throne  by  his  side.'  Soon  after  this  splendid  scene,  the  royal  pair  retired 
to  Hampton  Court,  where  they  passed  the  first  weeks  of  their  married 
life.  The  French  ladies,  who  had  accompanied  the  young  queen  from 
Pahs,  attended  her  thither,  and  formed  some  of  tlie  most  brilliant  orna- 
Oients  of  her  circle.  Apartments  were  assigned  to  the  duke  and  duchess 
(ie  Chevreuse  at  Richmond  palace,  which  favour  excited  the  jealousy  of 
sll  the  ambassadors  of  diiferent  courts  then  resident  in  England.  King 
Charles  replied,  that  this  favour  was  granted  to  them,  not  as  ambassa- 
dors, but  as  relatives,  and  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  anxiety  his 
roung  queen  felt  on  account  of  the  situation  of  her  cousin,  madame  de 
Chevreuse.  This  celebrated  lady  afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  in 
England;  but  the  queen's  anxieties  respecting  her  health  were  not  much 
required,  since,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  among  other  freaks,  she 
astonished  the  English  court  by  her  exploit  of  swimming  over  the 

*  Hi"«t'"*rical  I^»ttors,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

»Tho  ptfite  of  tlie  metropoli?,  at  this  jmirturo,  may  be  j^nthered  from  the  dc 
f'-ri]  lion  of  Jmljre  WhiielrH^k.  father  to  the  parliamentary  historian.  It  was 
::-.^iful  for  Uie  judge  to  go  to  Westminster  Hall  to  adjourn  the  Michaelmas  term 
1  ■  Koailiii;;.  He  arrived,  early  in  the  morning;  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  (which  he 
'(■•'.'i"  Hli^ih  Park),  where  he  and  his  retinue  dined,  sprea'lintj  the  provisions 
•;  V  ha  1  brr-iiu'ht  with  llieni  in  the  cortcli,  on  the  ground,  in  the  park.  He  was 
•■'•n  il  riven  to  Wej<tminster  Hall  as  fa«t  as  his  coach  coidd  go  through  tlie  streets 
"•.  r^r-jwn  with  grass,  and  for>aken  by  the  j»e«)ple.  He  went  straight  to  the 
K  -.il .-.  R-nch.  atlj(»urncd  the  court,  and  then  quickly  left  the  infected  metropolis. 

'  rdrinoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  13. 
VOL.  VIII.  — 3 
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Thames  one  hot  evening,  and  obtained  in  consequence  the  surnauie  of 
the  female  Leander. 

The  queen's  confessor,  father  Sancy,  very  early  gave  offence  to  king 
Charles,  who  sent  him  back  to  France  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  for 
officiously  insisting  on  the  performance,  to  the  very  letter,  of  every 
article  in  the  queen's  marriage  contract  respecting  the  establishment  of 
her  Roman-catholic  chapel.  Afterwards,  it  was  stated  that  this  dismis- 
sal took  place  because  he  had  ordered  her  majesty  a  very  extraordinary 
penance  of  walking  barefoot  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  the  persons  executed  for  participation  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
St.  James's  day,  1625,  is  the  precise  time  pointed  out  for  this  strange 
exploit.  The  queen  had  then  been  only  one  month  in  England,  of 
which  time  we  can  trace  scarcely  a  day  of  her  residence  in  London; 
assuredly  the  visits  of  the  court  to  the  metropolis  must  have  been  few 
and  hurried  in  July,  1625.  The  statement  was,  nevertheless,  formally 
made  by  the  privy-council,  and  most  circumstantially  denied  on  the  part 
of  the  queen,  as  will  be  seen  subsequently. 

The  infected  state  of  the  metropolis  deprived  it  of  the  presence  of 
the  court ;  and  all  the  public  rejoicings,  concomitant  to  a  new  reign  and 
royal  marriage,  were  postponed  till  the  summer  heats  had -abated.  The 
king  and  his  bride  remained  principally  at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor 
till  the  winter,  when  they  were  established  at  Whitehall,  and  the  queen 
began  to  hold  her  courts. 

The  sweetness  and  urbanity  with  which  the  queen  had  at  first  capti* 
vated  the  hearts '  of  her  new  subjects,  ever  and  anon  gave  way  befort 
sallies  of  haughty  and  stormy  fits  of  temper.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of 
these  indications  took  place  the  first  time  she  kept  court  at  Whitehall, 
and  was  perceived  by  a  bystander,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  wrote  the  follow- 
ing description  of  her  majesty :  ^  The  queen,  howsoever  little  in  stature, 
is  of  a  most  charming  countenance  when  pleased,  but  full  of  spirit,  and 
seems  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  resolution.  With  one  frown,  divers 
of  us  being  at  Whitehall  to  see  her,  she  drove  us  all  out  of  the  cham- 
ber, the  room  being  somewhat  overheated  with  fire  and  company.  I 
suppose  none  but  a  queen  could  have  cast  such  a  scowl."  ^ 

^  Our  queen,"  wrote  sir  Tobias  Matthew,  to  the  duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham from  Whitehall,  ^  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  1  was  glad  at  the 
heart  to  see  her  such  as  she  hath  seemed  *,  she  is  more  grown  than  I 
thought,  being  higher  by  half  a  head  than  my  lady  marquess.  What- 
soever they  say,  believe  me,  she  sits  already  on  the  skirts  of  woman- 
hood. Madam,  upon  my  faith,  she  is  a  most  sweet,  lovely  creature,  and 
hath  a  countenance  that  opens  a  window  into  the  heart,  where  man  may 
see  all  nobleness  and  goodness ;  and  I  dare  venture  my  head  on  the 
iitUe  skill  I  have  in  physiognomy,  that  she  will  be  extraordinarily 
beloved  in  this  kingdom."'  Another  contemporary'  has  left  a  graphic 
portrait  of  the  young  queen  at  this  time.  ^  We  have  now  a  most  noble 
new  queen  of  England,  who  in  true  beauty  is  much  beyond  the  long- 

'News  letter  in  sir  Henry  Ellis's  Historical  Letters.     First  series. 
*  Cabala.  *  Letter  of  Howell,  the  historian. 
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wooed  in&nta.  The  Spanish  princess  had  fading  flaxen  hair,  was  big 
bpped,  and  somewhat  heavy  eyed ;  but  this  daughter  of  France,  this 
▼oungest  flower  of  the  Bourbon — being  but  in  her  cradle  when  her  sire, 
the  great  Henry,  was  put  out  of  the  world  —  is  of  a  more  lovely  and 
lasting  complexion,  of  a  clear  brown,  with  eyes  that  sparkle  like  stars.^ 
The  pena  of  all  writers  were  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  brunette  beauty 
of  the  queen,  even  before  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  had  made  it  indis- 
putable. ^She  is  black  eyed  and  brown  haired!"  declares  another 
writer;  ^in  truth,  a  brave  lady."  A  more  finished  and  intellectual 
description  of  the  queen  has  been  preserved  by  her  countrywoman,  the 
accomplished  La  Fayette.*  ^At  the  epoch  of  her  marriage,  she  had  only 
attained  middle  height,  but  she  was  extremely  well  proportioned ;  her 
complexion  was  perfectly  beautiful,  her  face  was  long,  her  eyes  large 
aod  black — now  touchingly  soft,  and  now  brilliant  and  sparkling.  Her 
hair  black,  her  teeth  fine ;  her  forehead,  nose,  and  mouth,  all  somewhat 
large,  but  well  formed ;  her  air  spiriiuellej  with  an  extreme  delicacy  of 
feiAares,  and  an  expression  grand  and  noble  throughout  her  whole 
person.  Of  all  the  princesses  of  her  family  she  most  resembles  her 
freat  lather.  Like  him,  she  has  true  greatness  of  mind,  full  of  tender- 
ness and  charity,  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable  temper,  entering  into  the 
grieis  of  others,  and  willing  to  alleviate  all  the  sorrow  in  the  world. 
Charles  L  loved  her  with  passion,  and  well  she  reciprocated  this  tender- 
ness, as  he  found  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  misfortune." 

This  picture  is,  perhaps,  sketched  with  too  partial  a  hand ;  the  writer 
evidently  loved  the  original ;  yet  the  power  of  inspiring  gratuitous  love, 
which  endures  through  changing  fortune,  is  one  proof  that  the  fine  traits 
here  drawn  were  not  altogether  fictitious.  However,  if  we  are  guided 
entirely  by  the  conclusions  drawn  from  facts,  the  young  queen  must  be 
considered  at  this  time  as  a  lively  and  vivacious  child,  somewhat  spoiled 
by  her  mother  and  her  flattering  female  court. 

The  king^s  first  admiration  of  his  wife,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
assumed  the  feelings  of  deep  and  intense  passion,  full  of  disquietudes. 
He  soon  felt  jealous  of  the  influence  her  French  attendants  had  over 
her.  In  all  regal  marriages,  in  whatever  country  they  may  take  place, 
the  native  attendants  of  the  bride  are  invariably  dismissed  in  a  few  days ; 
for  they  are  always  objects  of  suspicion  either  to  the  king  or  to  his 
people.  Assuredly  the  marriage  articles  stipulated  for  the  retention  of  a 
greater  number  of  native  followers  than  had  ever  been  previously  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  household  of  a  queen  of  England.  The  king 
knew  it  was  against  his  agreement  to  remove  the  large  colony  the  queen 
had  brought  with  her,  but  he  was  not  for  that  the  less  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  them,  nor  could  his  people  hate  them  more  intensely  than  he  did. 
Among  other  grievances  was  the  toleration  of  the  mass  at  Whitehall,* 
where  the  queen  claimed  the  right  of  her  chapel  or  oratory  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  rites  of  her  religion.     This  was  granted  with  reluctance, 

*  This  lady  was,  like  madame  de  Motieville,  a  lady  in  the  household  of  Hen 
netta's  sinner-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  France,  and  was,  like  her,  inli- 
•nateiy  acquainted  with  Henrietta,  both  in  her  prosperity  and  adversity. 

*  Madame  de  Motteville. 
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and,  instead  of  a  chapel  according  to  the  marriage  articles,  the  most  re* 
tired  chamber  in  the  palace  was  assigned  for  the  purpose.  The  first 
mass  that  was  celebrated  in  England  since  the  winter  of  queen  EUiza- 
beth^s  accession,  is  thus  described  in  the  words  of  an  angry  news  let- 
ter :^  ^  The  queen,  at  eleven  o'clock,  came  out  of  her  chamber  in  a  pet- 
ticoat, and  with  a  veil  orer  her  head,  supported  by  the  count  de  TiUiers, 
her  chamberlain,  followed  by  six  of  her  women,  and  the  mass  was  mum- 
bled over  her.  Whilst  they  were  at  mass,  the  king  gave  orders  that  no 
Englishman  or  woman  should  come  near  the  place.  The  priests  have 
been  very  importunate  to  have  the  chapel  finished  at  St  James's,  but 
they  find  the  king  slow  in  doing  that  His  answer  was,  ^  That  if  tha 
queen's  closet,  where  they  now  say  mass,  was  not  large  enough,  let 
them  have  it  in  the  great  chamber ;  and  if  the  great  chamber  be  not  wide 
enough,  they  may  use  the  garden ;  and  if  the  garden  were  not  spacious 
enough  to  serve  their  turn,  then  was  the  park  the  fittest  place.'  With  all 
their  stratagems,  they  cannot  bring  him  to  be  the  least  in  love  with  their 
fopperies.  They  say  there  came  some  English  napists  to  hear  the  queen's 
mass  on  Sunday,  but  that  she  rebuked  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  driven 
out." 

The  queen  of  Charles  J.  is  known  to  all  readers  of  history  by  the 
name  of  Henrietta  Maria ;  but  she  was  not  called  so  by  her  husband,  or 
at  her  own  court.  The  king  chose  to  call  her  Mary ;  and  when  those 
in  his  household  remonstrated  with  him  that  this  name,  owing  to  the 
Marian  persecutions,  had  become  very  unpopular  to  English  ears,  he 
still  persisted  in  calling  his  bride  ^  Mary,"  declaring  that  the  land  should 
find  blessinffs  connected  with  her  name  which  would  counteract  all  pre- 
vious evils.'  Most  persons  will  agree  with  Charles  in  his  tasteful  appre- 
ciation of  the  name  of  Mary ;  but  his  feelings,  as  lover  and  poet,  ought 
to  have  yielded  to  the  good  policy  of  the  above  suggestion,  for  popiSar 
prejudice  is  governed  by  a  mere  breath,  and  the  slightest  association  of 
ideas  will  raise  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  Tes,  history  will  prove  Shake- 
peare's  aphorism,  ^  that  there  is  magic  in  a  name,"  especially  for  the 
working  of  evil.  The  political  agitators  who  give  nicknames  are  guided 
by  this  aphorism.  How  many  martyrs  have  not  fallen  victims  to  the 
ridiculous  or  ill-sounding  epithets  of  Lollard,  Papist,  or  Qjoaker ! 

The  influence  of  the  French  household  over  the  mind  of  the  queen 
became  daily  more  intolerable  to  Charles ;  for  she  lived  among  them, 
and  thought  and  spoke  according  to  their  direction.  He  considered  that 
they  interfered  between  her  heart  and  his,  and  that  she  never  would  b^ 
come  attached  to  him  while  they  remained  in  England. 

These  feelings  influenced  his  determination  of  dismissing  the  French 
household,  which  he  had  taken  very  early  aAer  his  marriage ;  he  notified 
this  intention  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  then  at 


^  Ell  if  8  Historical  Letters. 

'  Mrs.  Hutcbinson'f  Memoirs.  Tbis  admirable  lady,  tbougb  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  regicides,  always  speaks  with  the  utmost  respect  of  the  great  abilities  of 
Henrietta  Maria ;  neither  does  she  censure  her  for  anything  but  **  haughty  tern* 
per  and  papistry.'* 
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unbusador  extraordinary,  requiring  him  to  break  this  matter  to  the 
queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis : — 

KlH»   CmaBLXS   to  TBI   DuKX   OP   BUCKHTGIAX. 

(Private.)  «« Nov.  20,  1625.* 

*Steeni«, 

*"!  writ  to  you,  bj  Ned  Clarke,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  cause  enough,  in 
1  short  tinae,  to  put  aMraj  the  monaeri*  (monsieurs),  either  by  (their)  attempting 
to  steal  away  my  wife,  or  by  making  plou  with  my  own  subjects.  For  the  first 
I  cannot -my  certainly  whether  it  was  intended;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  hindered; 
for  tha  other,  though  I  have  good  grounds  to  believe  it,  and  am  still  hunting  afler 
i^  yet  aettBg  daily  the  maliciousness  of  the  wtonaert,  by  making  and  fomenting 
diseootentmeDts  in  my  wife,  I  could  tarry  no  longer  from  advertising  you  that  I 
mcaa  to  aeek  fbr  no  other  grounds  to  cashier  my  numsen.  That  you  may  (if  you 
think  good)  advertise  the  queen-mother  (Marie  de  Medicis)  of  my  intention ; 
hf  this  being  an  action  which  may  have  a  show  of  harshness,  I  thought  it  was 
it  to  take  this  way ;  that  she  (the  queen-mother),  to  whom  I  have  had  many 
ohligationt,  may  not  take  it  unkindly ;  and,  likewise  I  think  I  have  done  you  no 
wioDg  in  my  letter,  though  in  some  place  of  it  I  may  seem  to  chide  you. 

■■  I  pray  you  send  me  word,  with  what  speed  you  may,  whether  ye  like  this 
ooorte  or  not,  fbr  I  shall  put  nothing  of  this  in  execution  whQt  (till)  I  hear  from 
you.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  think  of  convenient  means  to  do  this  business 
with  the  best  mien ;  but  I  am  resolved  it  must  be  done,  and  that  shortly.  So, 
loofiiig  to  aee  thee,  I  rest, 

**  Your  loving,  faithful,  constant  friend,  **  Chaxlxs  R." 

•*  Hampton  Court'' 

This  letter  was  accompanied  with  one  meant  to  be  shown  to  the 
mother  of  the  young  queen,  commencing,  like  the  former,  with  ^^  Stee- 
aie«"  but  written  in  a  very  sensible  and  reasonable  style,  which  is  not 
exactly  ihe  case  with  the  first  For  the  idea  tliat  his  wife  would  be 
ttoten  from  him,  is  more  like  a  boy,  jealous  of  the  possession  of  a  new 
plaything,  than  a  king  of  the  personal  dignity  of  Charles.  However,  he 
was  a  young  husband,  passionately  in  love  with  his  own  wife,  and  he 
must  be  allowed  his  share  in  the  excuses  made  for  the  irrationality  of 
lovers  in  general.  Buckingham  assuredly  communicated  to  the  queen- 
mother  of  France  the  king^s  last  letter,  and  by  that  means  broke  to  lier 
the  intention  of  dismissing  the  French  household,  since  Henrietta  after- 
wards gave  him  all  the  credit  of  that  measure,  and  hated  him  as  if  he 
hmd  been  the  author  of  it  Yet  Charles  found  no  excuse  for  ^  cashier- 
ing his  monsers,"  as  he  calls  them,  till  full  six  months  after. 

Another  letter  to  Steenie  occurs  soon  after  the  foregoing,  in  which 
the  king  makes  the  following  rather  ungracious  comment  on  his  queen^s 
conduct :  ^As  for  news,  my  wife  begins  to  mend  her  manners.  1  know 
not  how  long  it  will  continue ;  they  say  she  does  so  by  advice." ' 

He  was  meantime  seriously  annoyed  by  the  proceedings  of  madame 
St.  George,  who,  by  virtue  of  her  office  as  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber, 
insisted  on  a  place  in  the  queen's  coach,  even  when  the  king  was  there. 
One  day  his  majesty  put  her  back  with  his  own  hand,*  as  she  was  fol- 

'  K'!it»'d  by  the  learned  translator  of  Bassoinpierre's  Embassy,  p.  123.     The 
orilu.gnip>»y  is  here  modernized. 
■The  queen's  French  retinue.  'Hardwicke  State  Papers,  toI.  ii.  p.  12. 

•Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  17C1,  p.  17. 
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lowing  the  queen  into  the  royal  carriage.  He  likewise  prevented  hei 
from  taking  precedence  of  the  English  ladies  of  his  queen's  household, 
and  this  produced  strife  between  the  queen  and  himself,  and  sometimes 
between  her  and  roadame  St.  George.  It  was,  we  may  suppose,  afler 
one  of  these  wrangles  that  Henrietta  Maria  wrote  the  following  fiimiliar 
note  to  her  friend : — 

Turn  QusxH  TO  Madams  St.  Oiobsb.^ 

[No  date  of  anj  kind.] 
*  Mamangat, 

'*  I  pray  you  excase  me  if  you  have  seen  my  little  vertigo  (vvtimgo)  which 
held  me  this  moruing.  I  cannot  be  right  all  of  a  sudden;  but  1  will  do  all  I 
can  to  content  you  meantime.  I  beg  you  will  no  longer  be  in  wrath  against  me, 
who  am  and  will  be  all  my  life,  Mamangat, 

**  Your  affectionate  fKend, 


The  most  serious  cause  of  displeasure  that  Charles  1.  had  against  the 
French  domestics  of  his  young  wife  was,  that  they  infused  or  strength- 
ened her  refusal  to  share  his  coronation.  This  piece  of  bigotry  was  at 
once  most  injurious  to  the  king,  and  of  mischievous  consequences  to 
the  queen  herself,  since  it  gave  occasion  for  her  enemies  afterwards  to 
affirm  ^'  that  she  had  never  been  recognised  as  the  consort  of  Chariei 
J.''  *  So  dangerous  is  it  to  neglect  or  scorn  the  ancient  institutions  of 
a  country,  while  they  continue  to  be  reverenced  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

Charles  1.  was  crowned  in  Westminster  abbey,  solus,  for  no  reprs* 
sentations  of  his,  nor  the  temptation  of  being  the  admired  of  all  behold- 
ers, and  the  belle  des  belles  in  so  splendid  a  scene,  could  indaee  his 
young  and  lovely  partner  to  share  in  it  She  refused  to  conquer  her 
religious  prejudices  sufficiently  to  be  consecrated  by  the  prelates  of  the 
church  of  England.  Henrietta  presents  tlie  first  instance  of  a  queen  of 
England  who  refused  to  be  crowned.  This  foolish  obstinacy  gave  the 
death-blow  to  her  popularity  in  England,  for  her  people  never  forgave 
the  contempt  she  had  manifested  for  their  crown.  She  stood  at  the  bay 
window  over  the  portal  in  the  gate-house  at  Whitehall,'  where  she  had 
a  view  of  the  procession  going  and  coming,  and  it  was  observed  that 
her  French  ladies  were  all  the  time  dancing  and  frisking  in  the  room 
before  her. 

The  queen's  absence  from  the  coronation  caused  likewise  the  absence 
of  the  count  de  Blainville,  the  French  ambassador.  He  declared,  ^  that 
he  would  have  risked  a  small  strain  to  his  conscience  which  forbade 
him  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of  the  English  church,  but  it  would  be 
incongruous  tliat  he  should  be  a  spectator  where  the  queen,  his  master's 
sister,  not  only  refused  her  participation,  but  even  her  presence,  at  the 

^  Inedited  letter,  Imperial  Library,  St  Petersburgb,  with  which  we  have  beea 
favoured  by  permission  of  his  imperial  majesty,  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

*  Madame  de  Motteville. 

^  This  must  have  been  the  gate-house  leading  to  Kiug-street,  pulled  down  la 
the  last  century ;  it  was  an  ancient  Gothic  structure,  and  led  from  Whitebait  la 
the  Abbey. 
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•olemnity  of  crowning.^'  Thus,  in  consequence  of  Henrietta's  penrerae 
bigotry,  an  affront  both  personal  and  national  was  offered  to  her  hus- 
band by  the  representative  of  her  brother,  who  ought  to  have  been 
wiser  than  to  have  followed  the  lead  of  a  spoiled,  wilful  child.  King 
Charles  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  queen  to  be  present  in  the 
ibbey  during  his  coronation,  were  it  only  in  a  latticed  box,  but  she 
positively  refused  even  that  small  concession. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  took  place  on  February  2d,'  being  Candle* 
mas  day,  a  high  festival  of  the  Roman-catholic  church,  and  it  was  kept 
as  such  by  Henrietta  and  her  French  household ;  and  this  circumstance, 
doubtless,  strengthened  her  aversion  to  be  present  at  a  ceremony  with 
which  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church  was  connected. 

Had  she  attended  her  husband's  coronation,  and  listened  to  the  oath 
imposed  on  him,  she  would  have  found  that  this  ceremonial,  which  she 
loathed  as  Huguenot,  obliged  him  to  keep  the  church  of  England  in  the 
nme  state  as  did  Edward  the  Confessor ! ! '  The  most  liberal  manner 
of  construing  this  oath  must  have  been,  that  the  English  people  required 
that  whatsoever  monarch  they  invested  with  the  power  of  king  and  head 
of  the  church,  should  use  that  power  to  keep  the  church  of  England  aa 
near  to  the  model  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  as  possible.' 

The  marriage  of  Charles  with  a  catholic  queen  naturally  aggravated 
his  difficulties ;  nor  was  Henrietta  of  an  age  and  temper  likely  to  afford 
him  aid  in  steering  dexterously  between  the  adverse  currents  which  beset 
his  course.  The  parliament  believed  that  the  king  spared  twenty  priests 
condemned  to  death,  through  his  wife's  influence.  Henrietta  was  assu- 
redly unable  to  influence  him  in  much  smaller  matters ;  and  if  the  most 
thorough  annoyance  and  vexation  could  have  led  a  good  man  to  have 
immolated  every  priest  in  England,  in  hopes  of  including  his  wife's  do- 
mestic establishment  of  chaplains  among  them,  Charles  was  angry  enough 
at  this  crisis  to  have  done  so. 

Henrietta  was  so  far  from  meeting  with  any  extraordinary  indulgence 
from  her  husband  at  this  juncture,  that  his  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon 
a  step  which  he  knew  would  overwhelm  her  with  grief.  He  resolved  to 
break  that  part  of  her  marriage  articles  which  stipulated  that  her  house- 
hold and  ecclesiastic  establishment  should  be  composed  of  people  of  her 
own  country.   The  commencement  of  this  contest  is  detailed  by  Charles 

*  Hiiitorical  Letters,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.     First  Series. 

'  rfandford,  Arthur  Taylor's  Glories  of  Regality. 

'  Lest  readers  should  actually  consider  tlie  coronation  oath  taken  by  all  the 
An^lo-Stuart  sovereigns  (till  the  era  of  Mary  II.)  as  a  positive  act  of  insanity, 
N>th  a«  regards  the  sovereigns  and  their  people,  it  is  needful  to  remind  them 
»l.at  the  primitive  church  of  Enjilanil,  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  (cited  in 
:h**  «ath  n«i  the  model  for  the  guidance  of  the  British  sovereigns  iu  the  17ih  cen- 
t.iry,)  allowed  of  the  marriages  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  of  the  translation  of 
!'.'•  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
Jjti:e*  I.  took  the  oath  as  he  found  it,  and  as  his  predecessor  had  taken  it.  If 
t'.:«-  ];fop!i.'  of  England  had  desired  the  alteration  or  modification  of  this  oath, 
r.rver  could  Providence  have  presented  a  fairer  opportunity,  since  he  entered 
E.'.gliind  unarmed,  and  was  utterly  in  the  power  of  the  nation — no  great  proof 
of  his  cowardice,  by  the  way. 
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himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Louis  XIII.,  in  justification  of 
his  proceedings.  Henrietta  had  determined  to  grant  the  principal  place* 
of  profit  connected  with  her  revenue-lands  to  tlie  Frenchmen  attached  to 
her  household,  a  proceeding  which  her  husband  very  properly  opposed 
in  the  following  dialogue,  which  took  place  after  the  royal  pair  had  re* 
tired  to  rest : — 

*'  One  night/'  wrote  king  Charles,  **  aflcr  I  was  a-bed,  my  wife  put  a  paper  ia 
mj  hand,  telling  me  *  it  was  a  list  of  those  that  she  desired  to  be  officers  of  ber 
revenue.'  I  took  it,  and  Mid  *that  I  would  read  it  next  rooming;*  bot  withal,  I 
told  her  *  timt,  bj  agreement  in  France,  I  had  the  naming  of  them.'  She  said, 
*  there  were  both  Eugliah  and  French  in  the  note.'  I  replied,  *  t}iat  those  English 
which  I  thought  fit  to  serve  her,  I  would  confirm ;  but  for  the  French,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  serve  her  in  that  capacity.'  She  said,  'all  those  in  that 
paper  had  breviates  firom  her  mother  and  herself,  and  that  she  would  admit  no 
other.'  Then  I  said,  *  it  was  neither  in  her  mother's  power  nor  hers  to  admit 
any  without  my  leave ;  and  if  she  relied  on  tliat,  whomsoever  she  recommended 
should  not  come  in.'  Then  she  plainly  bade  me  *  take  my  lands  to  myself;  Hat 
if  she  had  no  power  to  put  in  whom  she  would  into  tliose  places,  she  would 
have  neitlier  lands  nor  hou;«es  of  mc  ;*  but  bade  me  '  give  her  what  I  thought  fit 
by  M'ay  of  pension.'  I  bade  her  *  remember  to  whom  she  spoke ;"  and  told  her 
*she  ought  not  to  use  me  so.'  Then  she  fell  into  a  passionate  discourse — *bow 
she  is  miserable,  in  having  no  power  to  place  servant^  and  that  business  sue* 
oeede<l  the  worse  for  her  reconimendation.*  When  I  ofiered  to  answer,  she 
would  not  so  much  as  hear  mc,  but  went  on  lamenting,  saying,  *  that  she  was  not 
of  such  base  quality  as  to  be  used  so!'  But,"  continues  Charles,  ^  I  both  made 
her  hear  me,  and  end  that  discourse."  ^ 

A  stormy  scene  at  court  occurred  soon  after  tliis  royal  curtain  lecture; 
the  bishop  of  Mantes,  a  young  ecclesiastic  at  tlie  head  of  Henrietta's 
catholic  establishment,  actually  contested  publicly  with  the  earl  of  Hol- 
land (late  lord  Kensington),  which  of  them  was  to  act  as  steward  of  ber 
dowry.  The  bishop  showed  the  queen's  warrant,  and  the  carl  that  of 
the  king.  Marie  de  Medicis,  with  her  usual  want  of  judgment,  had  ap- 
pointed, as  her  daughter's  almoner,  a  youth  of  twenty  years,  who  had 
been  advanced  to  a  bishopric  on  account  of  his  family  connexion  with 
Richelieu.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  suavity  and  experience  in  human 
nature  ever  possessed  by  the  wisest  bishop  of  the  ancient  church,  were 
required  to  guide  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  ditricult  position  in  which  the 
head  of  the  queen's  band  of  unwillingly  tolerated  priests  must  have  fouud 
himself.  Lord  Holland  is  the  same  person  as  lord  Kensington,  who 
negotiated  the  queen's  marriage.  There  is  no  very  great  manifestation 
of  her  partiality  to  him,  although  her  name  has  been  linked  with  his  in 
the  malicious  histories  of  the  times.  The  origin  of  these  reports  seems 
to  have  been  the  praises  he  bestowed  on  her  in  his  letters  to  the  court 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  But  after  she  was  queen,  this  nobleman 
showed  all  the  indications  of  a  disappointed  courtier.  The  king's  dis- 
content at  the  conduct  of  the  French  colony  established  within  his  gates, 
reached  its  climax  in  June,  1626,  before  he  had  been  married  a  twelve- 
month. As  his  wrath  efiervesced  on  a  very  small  provocation,  or  none 
at  all,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  quarrel  was  rather  a  forced  one 

^  Edited  by  D'Isroeli,  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  L 


hit  part   ^Wondky  last,*  about  three  in  the  aAemoon,  the  kiog  paie- 
iato  the  qoeeo'ii  aide  (the  queen*!  eaiie  of  apartamitifat  WhitehaU), 


I  Sa^Kiig  aoBe  Frenchnea,  her  eerrante,  tmreveieBtly  enrvetthiff  and 
acin  Mr  piaeence,  took  her  bjthe  hand  and  led  her  iatp  his  bc^ 
«  (aparupenta),  loeking  the  door  after  him,  and  shutting  out  all,  save 
queen.  Presently  lord  Conway  signified  to  her  majesty's  French 
fanta,  that,  yonng  and  old,  they  must  all  depart  thence  to  Somerset 
Msai  and  remain  there  till  they  knew  his  miyesty's  pleasure.  The 
awn  howled  and  lamented  as  if  they  were  going  to  execution,  but 
ii  vain ;  for  the  guard,  according  to  lord  Goowar'a  ordeia,  thrust 
0  aU  cot  of  the  queen's  apartments,  and  locked  the  doom  after 
mP 

WhOiB  this  scene  was  transacting  in  her  own  apartmenta,  the  queen, 
IQ  vaa  detained  by  the  king  inliis  chamber,  became  very  aagir,  and 
mm  aha  understood  that  her  French  train  were  being  ezpriUd  from 
hilsliall,  she  iBew  into  an  access  of  rsge.  Sheendeavonred  to  bid  them 
■asiimsfn  &rewell  from  the  window,  whence  the  king  draw  her  away, 
Hag  bar  ^  to  be  satisfied,  for  it  must  be  aa**  However,  the  queen 
Mianed  to  break  the  windows  with  her  fist,  as  she  was  prevented 
■I  opening  them.  CSiarles  was  obliged  to  use  all  his  masculine 
wglh  to  control  his  incensed  partner,  by  grssping  her  wrists  in  each 
ad.  ^  But  since,''  adds  the  news-letter,  ^  1  hear  her  rage  is  appeased, 
d  that  the  king  and  she  went  to  Nonsuch,  and  have  been  very  jocund 
ledier." 

The  French  servants  of  Henrietta  were  kept  at  Somerset  House,  while 
e  king  detained  their  royal  mistress  at  his  country  palaces.  A  few  days 
ar  he  had  separated  them  from  the  queen,  he  came  in  person  to  Somer> 
t  Honse,  attended  by  Buckingham,  Holland,  and  Cariisle,  and  addressed 
6  French  household  in  a  set  speech,  informing  them  of  the  necessity 
dismissing  them  to  their  own  country.  The  young  bishop  requested 
know  his  fimlt,  and  madame  de  Sl  George  passionately  appealed  to 
e  queen.  ^I  name  none,"  replied  Charles;  and  then  peremptorily 
denng  their  return  to  France,  and  promising  that  they  should  receive 
eir  wages  with  gratuities,  to  the  amount  of  22,0002.,  he  withdrew  with 
s  attendants. 

The  French  retinue,  by  various  pretences,  delayed  their  departure 
3m  day  to  day,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  month  of  July.  They 
toined  possession  of  the  queen's  clothes  and  jewels  as  perquisites,  and 
laally  left  her  without  a  change  of  linen,  and  with  difficulqr  wera  pre* 
died  on  to  surrender  an  old  satin  gown  for  her  immediate  use ;  they 
roQght  her  in  immensely  in  debt  to  them  for  purchases,  which  she 
lotwilhstanding  her  partiality  in  their  favour,)  allowed  to  the  king 
ere  wholly  fictitious.  At  last  Charles,  exasperated  by  their  struggles 
»  remain  in  England,  wrote  to  Buckingham  the  following  letter  to  ex- 
their  expulsipn :-« 


'  New»-letter  from  John  Pery  to  Joseph  Meade.    Historical  Letters,  edited  by 
(T  Henry  Ellis.    First  Series. 
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**  Steenie, 

**I  have  received  joar  letter  hy  Dick  Gnpine.  This  U  my  answer.  I  ooai> 
mand  jou  to  »end  all  the  French  away  tfvmorrow  out  of  the  town— if  foo  can 
by  fair  meanf,  but  ttick  not  long  in  disputing— other wiM  Ibrca  them  away,  driv- 
ing tliem  away  like  to  many  wild  beasts,  until  you  have  shipped  ibem,  and  lo 
tlie  devil  go  with  them.  Let  lue  hear  of  no  answer  but  of  the  performance  of 
my  command. 

**  So  I  rest  your  faithful,  constant,  loving  friend,^ 

«C.  R. 

•"Oaking,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1626." 

Although  a  numerous  collection  of  coaches,  carts,  and  barges,  were 
waiting  the  next  day  at  Somerset  House,  the  French  retinae  unanimously 
resolved  not  to  depart,  saying,  ^  they  had  not  been  dischar|;ed  with  the 
proper  punctilios."  On  which  the  king  sent  a  large  posse  of  heralds, 
trumpeters,  and  a  strong  body  of  yeomen.  The  heralds  and  tnimpeten 
having  formally  proclaimed  his  majesty ^s  pleasure  at  the  gates  of  Someraet 
House,  the  yeomen  then  stepped  forward  to  execute  his  majesty^s  orden, 
which  were  no  other  than  that,  if  the  French  still  continued  refractoiy, 
to  thrust  them  out  head  and  shoulders.  This  extremity  was  not  retort«i 
to,  for  tlie  French  departed  the  same  tide.  A  great  mob  had  beeo 
gathered  in  the  Strand  by  these  proceedings,  and  withal  most  riotoody 
disposed.  As  the  beautiful  madame  de  St.  George  was  departing,  ges- 
ticulating with  the  utmost  vivacity,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence on  the  atrocity  of  tearing  her  from  her  queen,  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  mob  threw  a  large  stone  at  her  head,  which  knocked  off  her  cap. 
An  English  noble  of  the  court,  who  was  leading  the  aggrieved  fair  one 
to  the  barge,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  the  man  through  the  body  on  the 
spot.'  Certainly,  a  person  who  could  assault  a  woman  thus  murder- 
ously, deserved  little  sympathy ;  but  surel)'  the  people,  of  all  classes,  in 
the  last  century  but  one,  had  little  reason  to  consider  tliemselves  as 
civilized  beings. 

The  only  French  attendants  \e(i  with  the  queen  were  her  nurse,  her 
dresser,  and  madame  de  la  Tremouille ;  the  king  sent  his  orders  to  the 
housekeeper  at  St.  James's,  to  prepare  suitable  apartments  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  latter  lady.  The  official  returned  answer,  ^  that  her  ma- 
jesty's French  retinue  had  so  defiled  that  palace,  that  it  would  be  long 
before  it  could  be  purified.'' ' 

The  metropolis  was  in  an  infected  state  with  the  plague,  and  the  royal 
family  made  a  progress  that  autumn  in  search  of  salubrious  springs; 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  fashion  of  the  continent,  where  it  had  become 
the  custom  to  frequent  watering-places  and  spas.  The  king  and  queen 
came  to  Wellingborough  this  year  for  the  benefit  of  drinking  at  the  Red 
Well  there,  and  actually  resided  some  days  in  tents,  that  they  might 
dnnk  the  waters  at  the  fountain-head. 

The  whole  summer  the  young  queen  was  restless  and  unhappy ;  she  at- 
tributed her  troubles,  perhaps  unjustly,  to  the  malign  influence  of  Buckings 
ham ;  she  wrote  perpetually  home,  stating  how  wretched  she  was,  de- 
prived of  her  French  household,  and  talked  of  visiting  her  native  country. 

>  Ellis's  Letters.  '  Ibid. 
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The  resident  ambassadors,  Tillieres  and  Blainville,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  formal  fools  ever  sent  on  missions  of  delicate  diplomacy, 
fomented  her  griefs.  At  last,  the  queen-mother  of  France  appointed  a 
man  of  sense  and  spirit  to  mediate  this  matrimonial  difference.  The 
duke  de  Bassompierre,  one  of  the  old  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  of 
Henry  IV^  was  sent  to  England  to  inquire  into  the  wrongs  of  Henrietta, 
and  hear,  from  her  own  lips,  a  recapitulation  of  her  injuries,  which  her 
banished  household  had  represented  to  her  mother  as  most  flagrant 
One  outrage  was  ofiered  to  king  Charles,  which  was,  no  doubt,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  incorrigible  folly  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  Father  Sancy, 
whose  fonaticism  had  caused  him  to  be  dismissed  from  Henrietta's  train 
<m  her  first  arrival  in  England,  was  now  thrust  back  to  this  country  as 
the  chaplain  to  the  embassy ;  as  if  no  one  could  be  found  to  perform 
such  an  office,  but  a  person  who  bad  made  himself  personally  odious  to 
Charles  and  his  people.  Before  Bassompierre  entered  into  any  other 
discunioD,  there  was  a  lengtliy  controversy  regarding  this  obnoxious 
person.  Charles  insisted  that  he  should  be  sent  out  of  his  dominions 
before  he  would  discuss  any  point  with  the  French  ambassador.  Never- 
theless, Sancy  remained,  and  did  his  best  to  embroil  the  king  and  queen 
irrecoDcilably. 

Bassompierre  was  certainly  the  most  sensible  and  honourable  person 
that  France  had  sent  to  England  since  the  embassy  of  the  great  duke  de 
Sully.  His  notation  of  his  interviews  with  the  young  queen  prove  that 
he  neither  flattered  nor  spoiled  her.*  He  found  her  at  open  hostility 
with  her  husband^s  favourite  and  prime  minister,  Buckingham,  of  whom 
f he  made  the  most  bitter  complaints ;  they  had  quarrelled  violently,  and 
perhaps  their  enmity  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  queen  knew  no 
English,  and  Buckingham  very  little  French ;  no  doubt  their  angry  dia- 
logues were  amusing  enough.  Buckingham,  nevertheless,  made  the 
queen  understand  a  speech  which  she  never  forgave :  she  quoted  it,  long 
vears  after  his  death,  in  confidence  to  roadame  de  Motteville.  He  inso- 
lently  told  her  ^  to  beware  how  she  behaved,  for  in  England,  queens  had 
had  their  heads  cut  ofl*  before  now.''  Henrietta  averred  that  Bucking- 
ham, jealous  lest  she  should  possess  influence  with  the  king,  made  mis- 
chief perpetually  between  them,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  the  unhappiness 
of  the  early  days  of  her  married  life.  Bassompierre  found  this  feud  be- 
tween the  young  queen  and  the  favourite  of  Charles  ].  at  its  very  height. 

Although  four  months  had  passed  since  her  separation  from  her  French 
retinrie,  the  mind  of  the  queen  was  in  so  great  a  state  of  excitement  re- 
garding it,  that  Charles  I.,  just  before  he  gave  the  audience  of  reception 
to  Bassompierre,  at  Hampton  Court,  sent  Buckingham  to  him,  to  direct 
that  nothing  relative  to  this  subject  might  be  mentioned  or  alluded  to  at 
the  public  interview.  "  For  I  cannot,"  said  king  Charles,  "  help  putting 
myself  in  a  passion  when  discussing  these  matters,  which  would  not  be 
(decent  in  the  chair  of  state,  in  sight  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  realm ; 
Lkewise  the  queen,  my  wife,  seated  close  to  me,  grieved  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dismissal  of  her  servants,  might  commit  some  extravagance, 


'  Bassompierre *s  Embassy  in  Eugland,  written  by  himself. 
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and  would  at  least  cry  In  the  sight  of  every  one."  Bassompierre,  when 
he  found  this  representation  was  no  diplomatic  rtue  of  Buckingham, 
concerted  with  him  a  plan  to  defer  the  discussion  of  the  grieTanee  till  be 
had  a  private  audience  with  the  queen,  in  London. 

^  The  duke  of  Buckingham,"  pursues  Bassompierre,  ^  then  introduced 
me  to  the  audience.  I  found  the  king  and  queen  seated  on  two  chairs 
raised  on  a  stage  of  two  steps.  They  rose  at  the  first  bow  I  made.  Tht 
company  was  magnificent^  and  the  order  exquisite."  AfVer  answering 
inquiries  regarding  the  health  of  the  queen's  brother  and  mother,  Bassom- 
pierre, as  had  been  concerted  previously,  was  told  by  the  king,  ^  that 
her  majesty  was  impatient  to  inquire  aAer  them  more  particularly,  and 
to  receive  their  remembrances  and  greetings  in  a  private  interview  with 
him ;  therefore,  in  consideration  of  her  feelings,  he  would  delay  the  com* 
munication  of  his  state  mission  till  after  that  conference  had  taken  place.** 
The  queen  then  added  a  few  words,  saying,  ^^  that  the  king  had  given 
her  leave  to  go  to  London,  where  she  would  see  him  and  speak, to  him 
at  leisure."  But  these  few  words  overcame  her  spirits ;  she  rose,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  madame  de  la  Tremouille,  or  Uie  tears  which 
filled  her  eyes  would  have  been  seen  to  overflow  her  cheeks. 

Subsequently,  the  queen,  the  king,  and  Buckingham  discussed  their 
grievances  severally,  in  long  private  interviews  with  Bassompierre.  A 
quotation  or  two  from  his  journal  gives  a  pretty  clear  view  as  to  which 
side  found  most  favour  in  his  eyes.  ^  Oct  24th  :  I  was  with  tlie  queen 
when  the  king  came  in,  with  whom  she  picked  a  quarrel.  The  king 
took  me  to  his  chamber  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  me,  making  me  com- 
plaints  of  the  queen,  his  wife."  The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  the  time 
on  which  Bassompierre  resolved  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  he  had 
prepared  between  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  queen  and  Buckingham. 
^  Then  I  went  for  the  duke,  whom  I  took  to  the  queen,  who  made  hii 
peace  with  her,  which  I  had  brought  about  with  infinite  trouble.  The 
king  came  in  afterwards,  and  he  also  was  reconciled  to  her,"  on  account, 
it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  quarrel  the  fair  tyrant  had  picked  with  hii 
majesty  the  day  before.  ^  Then,"  resumes  the  ambassador,  ^  the  king 
caressed  her  very  much ;  he  thanked  me,  as  he  said,  for  reconciling  the 
duke  and  his  wife,  then  took  me  to  his  chamber  and  showed  me  hii 
jewels,  which  are  very  fine." 

Her  majesty,  nevertheless,  considered  that  her  father's  old  friend  luul 
not  evinced  sufiicient  partiality  to  her  cause ;  for  the  very  next  day,  after 
dinner,  he.  went  to  see  the  queen  at  Somerset  House,  ^  and  she  fell  out 
with  him."  The  reconciliation  which  poor  Bassompierre  had  efiected 
with  such  waste  of  time  and  eloquence,  and  so  many  journeys  between 
Whitehall,  Somerset  House,  and  Hampton  Court,  was  all  null  and  void 
in  a  fortnight,  and  tlie  parties  more  angry  with  each  other  than  ever. 
The  cause  of  wrath  was,  that  the  king  found  that  the  temper  of  tlie  times 
would  not  permit  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement  of  granting  to  his  wife 
the  indulgence  of  her  domestic  worship,  so  openly  as  the  marriage  con- 
tract specified.  He  had  left  her  three  chaplains  when  he  expelled  her 
French  ecclesiastics,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  permit  more.  At  sixteen, 
Henrietta  was  do  judge  of  the  state  of  her  husband's  affidrs ;  it  is  not  an 
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ife  when  the  faculties  which  produce  foresight  are  much  developed  in 
any  class  of  human  beings:  those  who  placed  a  petulant  child  in  a  situa- 
tion that  required  all  the  calm  temper  and  clear  judgment  of  which  a 
woman  of  twenty-five  is  capable,  were  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the 
jiLstakes  she  committed  as  queen.  Unfortunately,  the  efiects  of  her 
childish  errors  in  judgment  weighed  heavily  against  her  in  after  life. 
Trt  there  was  no  moral  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the  young  queen ;  her 
errors  merely  proceeded  from  a  fervent  attachment  to  her  religion,  mani- 
fested without  wise  calculation  on  the  prejudices  of  her  new  country. 
Alls !  in  political  history,  crimes  committed  with  tact  are  ofVen  viewed 
with  complacency,  but  small  mercy  is  shown  to  blunders,  even  if  they 
may  be  traced  to  the  virtuous  afiections.  It  may  be  noticed,  too,  that 
falie  chronology  has  occasioned  a  very  great  deal  of  calumny  on  Hen- 
rietta ;  for  instance,  the  crime  more  particularly  charged  against  her,  was 
the  iarmtic  penance  she  is  said  to  have  performed  at  Tyburn.  This,  if 
erer  done,  was  limited  within  the  first  few  weeks  afler  her  arrival.  If 
it  were,  as  she  averred,  a  fabrication,  it  must  have  originated  with  her 
hosband's  most  intimate  friends  and  trusted  councillors,  perhaps  with 
Buckingham  himself;  for  a  most  notable  quarrel  broke  out  between  the 
queen  and  him,  while  this  matter  was  discussed  in  council  before  Bas- 
Nfflpierre. 

That  nobleman  acted  throughout  with  impartiality,  unawed  by  the 
title  of  queen,  borne  by  the  petulant  little  beauty,  who  was  the  youngest 
child  of  his  old  friend,  Henry  IV.    He  sharply  reproved  her  for  picking 
quarrels  with  her  husband,  and  threatened  to  tell  her  friends  in  France 
(>f  her  perversity.     With  the  same  spirit  of  independence,  he  pointed 
(^Qt  to  his  own  government  their  errors  in  judgment,  in  his  letter  to  Her- 
^iuji,  the  French  minister.     '^You  know,"  wrote  he,*  "the  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  which  the  domestics  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  were 
^M  back  to  France.     It  was  said  that  she  lived  very  ill  with  her  hus- 
^nd,  and  that  there  seemed  no  way  but  open  war  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  the  marriage  treaty.     Ai  first  I  proved  what  I  had  expected,  that  the 
^'ompany  of  father  Sancy  would  do  little  good,  and  a  very  great  deal  of 
harm,  to  my  design.     You  have  seen  how  much  I  have  suffered,  and 
Wn  impeded  on  this  head.    You  know  the  principal  objects  which  my 
kjn?  had  in  sending  me  hither,  were  to  render  the  queen,  his  sister,  con- 
'onu,  the  state  of  her  conscience  easy,  her  personal  attendants  agreeable 
t'>  her,  her  health  and  convenience,  and  the  union  and  intelligence  be- 
'ween  her  majesty  and  her  royal  husband  perfectedly  cemented,  likewise 
to  obtain  better  treatment  for  the  English  catholic  priests."* 

■  T!i»r  whole  of  Uiis  (Icjjpatrh,  in  French,  may  he  consulieil  in  3Ir.  Crokers 
/  .-::i!  f.f  Rif^nmpierre,  p.  1-18.  The  wi.-rdom  of  Bassoinpierre,  and  tht?  n-al 
'  -..''•  ho  *h<.)We<l  for  the  happiness  of  Hcnriottn.  and  to  reconcile  all  partie-.  hy 
'■  ■••■rdiiig  to  each  their  due,  shows  him  to  have  heen  an  honest  statesman.  Very 
■  ri'Tetit  is  the  manner  in  which  this  noblo  soldier  speaks  of  Charles  and  Eng 
.1:: :.  to  those  evil  agents  of  Richelieu  who  called  themselves  ambassadors. 

*  iii-r-.'inpierre's  Journal,  p.  112.  Ba^sonipierre  t(X)k  seventeen  catholic  priests, 
und-rr  condemnation  of  death  for  paying  ma.«s,  away  with  him  to  France,  thus 
fMF-rnuiing  their  sentence  to  banishment,  to  the  indignation  of  Charlea'«  vivtUbl 
Ki'  lit.     X«.*w  victims  soon  accumulatedf  whose  deaths  and  tortures  weie  po\u\.% 
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In  the  coarse  of  this  negotiation,  BaMompierre  was,  in  ■  cabinet  couih 
oil,  given  a  memorial  of  the  causea  of  complaint  that  king  Charles  had 
to  bring  against  the  queen's  French  domestics.  Against  the  bishop  of 
Mantes,  Henrietta's  almoner,  (who  was  a  Du  Plessis,  a  near  relatire  of 
the  wily  and  inimical  Richelieu,  then  rising  into  power,)  was  brought  m 
this  document  an  accusation  ^  of  fomenting  plots  in  England ;  moreo^erf 
the  queen's  French  domestics  discovered  all  that  passed  between  the 
king  and  her  majesty,  and  laboured  to  create  in  the  gentle  mind  of  her 
majesty  a  repugnance  to  all  that  the  king  desired  or  ordered,  and  they 
fomented  discords  between  their  majesties,  as  a  thing  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  their  church.  They  endeavoured  to  inspire  her  with  a  con* 
tempt  for  England,  a  dislike  of  its  habits,  and  made  her  neglect  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  if  she  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  any  common 
interest  in  the  country.  They  subjected  the  person  of  the  qveen  to  a 
monastic  obedience,  in  order  to  oblige  her  to  do  many  base  and  senrile 
acts,  beneath  the  majesty  of  a  queen,  and  very  dangerous  to  her  owa 
health.  Witness  what  has  befallen  a  person  of  distinction  among  her 
attendants,  who  died  thereof,  and  complained  at  her  death  that  that 
the  cause  of  it''  That  is,  the  queen's  French  lady  died  of  the 
ties  of  the  penances  inflicted  on  herself,  not  on  her  royal  mistress ;  the 
narrative  is  not  very  luminous  on  this  point.  As  to  the  penances  im- 
posed  on  the  young  queen,  they  are  reported  in  a  letter  of  court  news, 
with  which  we  must  interpolate  the  grave  state  paper,  which  says  the 
same,  but  in  duller  language ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  affirmation  of 
Bassompierre,  and  the  queen  herself,  one  narrative  is  as  inventive  as  the 
other.  ^  No  longer  agone  than  on  St  James's  day,'  these  hypocritical 
dogs  made  the  poor  queen  walk  a-foot  from  her  house  at  St  James% 
(the  palace,)  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  thereby  to  honour  the  saint  of 
the  day,  in  visiting  that  holy  place,  where,  forsooth,  so  many  martyrs 
had  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  catholic  cause!  Had  they  not 
also  made  her  dabble  in  the  dirt,  in  a  foul  morning,  from  Somerset  House 
to  St  James's,  her  Luciferian  confessor  riding  by  her  in  his  coach  ?  Tea, 
they  have  made  her  spin,  to  eat  her  meat  out  of  treen '  dishes,  to  wait  kt 
table,  and  serve  her  servants ;  and  if  these  rogues  dare  thus  insult  over 
the  daughter,  sister,  and  wife  of  great  kings,  what  slavery  would  they 
not  make  us,  the  people,  undergo  r" 

Bassompierre  spent  the  beginning  of  November  in  conferences,  re- 
specting the  above  statements,  between  the  queen,  the  king,  and  Buck- 
ingham; and  in  each  conference  they  had  a  separate  quarrel.  Ht 
inquired  of  the  queen  how  he  was  to  answer  the  various  particulars 
which  had  been  offensive  to  the  king,  as  to  the  wooden  trenchers,  and 
other  trifling  matters  ?  She  either  disdained  to  reply  to  them,  or  admitted 

of  dispute  between  the  Ving  and  bis  parliament.  In  the  present  times,  all  secti 
will  rejoice  tbat  England  was  spared  the  disgrace  of  butchering  t)ie  priests  that 
Bassompierre  carried  away.  He  says,  by  mistake,  (as  supposed,)  tbat  be  car- 
ried away  ttvenif  of  these  victims. 

*The  queen  would  have  kept  this  festival,  1625,  July  15,  new  style.  AU  fSbk 
is  retrospective  discussion  of  the  council. 

'DiMheB  made  oftnt^  t.r,  wooden  trenchers. 


* 
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Ihni  W  iBwiflt;  bm  in  r^rd  to  the  pUgrimage  to  the  gillomi  at  Tj* 
h«%  m  aoat  mtdmiIj  deaied  it  BMfompieire  made  so  aniiiMLted  an 
iMUfM  hehn  the  pririr-eoiuicil,  when  be  defended  Ifenrietta  frooi 
hurkag  fiwnmhtid  thte  abrardily,  thnt  hrloet  hie  Toiee  for  eome  dajra — 

■  feiy  aeriona  lioaa  for  thia  Tivaeiona  foreigner,  whO|  howe?er,  in  bu 
JQvnalt  expeaani  himaelf  dnbionaly  aa  to  whether  hia  affliction  waa 
owing  to  b»  egertiona  in  behalf  or  the  qoeen^  or  to  a  London  fog  in 
Ifey  ber»  to  wbicb»  poor  umuh  he  waa  not  accoatomed.  In  hia  apeech 
kdaeiared  that  the  qnaen  had  inatmcted  him  to  any,  ^  that  the  ling 
Imt  hnafannd  bad  permitted  her  lo  gain  her  jubilee'  in  the  ebi^Ml  of  the 
kbera  of  the  onOoiy  at  Saint  Geauneff  (St.  Jamee),  withm  a  month  of 
Imt  afrivnl  in  Engiandi  which  devotion  had  terminated  with  Teapeia ; 
aad  «B  that  tinw  the  beat  of  the  day  waa  paaaed,  9bi$  had  walked  in  the 
laik  of  Si.  Otmmiif  and  in  the  fl^Bpore*  which  joinait,awalk  ahe  had 
oAen  taken  in  company  with  the  king  her  huaband;  bnt,  that  aba  made 
kin  proeeeaion,  or  thai  ahe  ever  approached  withm  J^  paeeg  of  the 
|dlow%  or  that  aba  made  there  any  prayen,  public  or  privatOi  or  that 
ihewantoaherkneea  therai  bidding  the  noun  or  ch^eta  in  herhanda, 

■  what  tboee  who  impoee  Ibeee  mattera  on  othora  do  not  believe  them- 
idfn»  Thia  omtion  kated  an  hour.  ^  And  when  I  came  out,"  8a3ra 
BHaompiem^  in  hia  journal,  ^  I  abowed  the  queen  the  fine  statement 
they  had  made  to  me,  and  what  1  had  replied  and  protested,  with  which 
At  waa  moch  obliged."' 

It  ia  proper  here  to  obaenre,  that  out  of  the  numeroua  witnesses  who 
Mist  have  bdield  Henrietta  performing  such  extraordinary  genuflexions 
at  the  gallowa-tree,  not  one  was  examined  before  the  privy-council ; 
ilierefora  the  statement  is  utterly  without  evidence.    IndMd,  every  per- 
am  who  reads  this  well-known  accusation  against  the  queen  of  Charles, 
'J     nost  have  wondered  how  her  majesty  could  have  arrived  on  a  Sum- 
ner's evening  at  the  gallowa  barefoot,  without  being  followed  in  such  a 
public  placo  by  a  vast  mob  of  gaxers.    But  it  seems  the  gibbet,  with  all 
hi  fool  and  ghastly  garniture,  was  a  perennial  ornament,  abutting  on 
Hyde  Park;  and  there  it  stood,  near  where  the  fi^hionable  throng  now 
lam  into  the  ring  at  Cumberland  Gate — a  horrid  terminus  to  the  vista — 
Msuradly  alwajrs  within  the  view  of  their  Britannic  majesties,  when  they 
choee  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening  by  taking  their  accustom^  walk 
from  Si.  James's  Park  to  Hyde  Park.    The  national  gibbet,  fed  as  it  was 
from  the  era  of  Henry  VIII.  with  almost  daily  food,  was  marvellously 
convenient  for  Henriette^s  pilgrimage,  had  she  ever  taken  it ;  but  she  in* 
dignantly  repelled  the  idea.    She  acknowledged  she  had  oAen  walked 
that  way  with  her  husband,  but  she  denied  that  she  ever  approached  the 
gibbet  nearer  than  fiAy  paces  t^    What  times !  what  manners !  what  an 

*  This  if  some  kind  of  indulgence  granted  by  the  pope  in  reward  of  a  certain 
number  of  prayers  performed  at  some  place  of  worship.  Queen  Mary  and  her 
sister  Elizabeth  are  described  by  Noailles,  as  very  earnestly  engaged  in  gaining 
ooe  of  these  jubilees  at  Greenwich  Palace,  in  the  absence  of  Philip  the  Second. 

*Hyde  Park,  often  called  High  Park  in  old  books,  probably  because  St  James's 
Plsrk  is  marshy. 

*  Bassompierre't  Joanwl,  collected  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  GouDAiX^li^ov. 

1026.  Ubid. 
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MlmiMion!  To  lu  it  appears  atill  more  abhorrent,  that  ■  &ir  royal 
bride,  in  her  honeymoon,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  loving  lord,  should 
take  a  summer  stroll  for  pleasure  within  fifty  paces  of  a  gibbet,  than  that 
she  should  approach  it,  in  sorrow  and  humiliation,  to  meditate  on  the 
agony,  sin,  and  grief,  that  had  throbbed  at  the  hearts  of  the  miserable 
fellow-creatures  who  had  perished  on  the  horrid  spot.  The  circnm- 
stance  tliat  such  an  appendage  abutted  on  the  royal  parks,  more  than 
ever  marks  the  brutality  of  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries,  which  had 
much  receded  in  common  decency  from  the  era  of  the  early  Pknta* 
genets.  Probably  the  young  queen,  when  she  first  beheld  the  grim 
object  so  near  her  courtly  promenade,  crossed  herself  in  a  fright,  and 
repeated  some  Latin  prayer  or  adjuration,  and  from  thence  the  whole 
story  grew ;  perhaps  she  did  so  whenever  she  saw  it — who  can  won- 
der }  This  circumstance  occasioned  the  removal  of  the  gibbet,  with 
general  approbation,  to  the  vicinity  of  Paddington.' 

The  gallant  Bassompierre  remained  for  some  time  an  unwilling  mote, 
having,  by  his  own  account,  lost  his  voice  in  her  majesty's  vindication.' 
But  the  vindication  only  set  the  belligerent  parties  quarrelling  again,  with 
greater  vivacity  than  ever.  The  pains-taking  ambassador  had  to  com- 
mence anew  his  series  of  separate  visits,  and  his  course  of  suitable  ex- 
hortations, to  the  queen,  the  king,  and  Buckingham.  ^  I  came,''  continues 
Bassompierre,'  ^ in  the  morning  to  Somerset  (House)  to  meet  the  queen, 
who  had  arrived  there  to  see  the  lord-mayor  go  on  the  Thames,  on  his 
way  to  Westminster,  to  be  sworn  in,  with  a  magnificent  display  c^  boats. 
There  the  queen  dined,  and  afterwards  got  into  her  coach,  and  placed 
me  at  the  same  door  with  her.''  The  royal  carriages  were  huge  fiibrics, 
gaudily  ornamented ;  they  had  no  glass  as  yet,  but  were  sheltered  with 
leather  curtains ;  they  were  capable  of  holding  eight  inside  passengers, 
two  of  whom  were  perched  in  niches,  called  boots,  at  each  door,  pkieea 
usually  reserved  for  some  favoured  guest  or  friend  of  the  king  or  queen. 
^The  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  the  queen's  commands,  likewise  got  into 
her  coach,"  observes  Bassompierre;  ^and  we  went  into  the  street  called 
Shipside  (Cheapside),  to  see  the  ceremony,  which  is  the  greatest  made 
for  the  reception  of  any  ofiicer  in  the  world.  While  waiting  for  the  lord- 
mayor  to  pass,  the  queen  played  at  primero  with  the  duke,  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  and  me ;  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  took  me  to  dine 
with  the  lord-mayor ;  and  aher  the  lord-mayor's  dinner,  I  went  to  walk 
in  Moorfields."^  The  early  hour  of  the  lord-mayor's  dinner  may  be 
judged  by  Bassompierre  finishing  this  festival -day  (Nov.  0)  with  an 
evening  walk  in  Moorfields,  then  a  sort  of  garden  or  park  of  recreation 
for  the  citizens. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Bassompierre  considered  that  he  had 
arranged  all  the  disputed  points,  and  made  a  fair  agreement  for  the  future 
comfort  of  the  queen,  the  particulars  of  which  he  details  thus  in  his 
letter  to  the  French  government,  addressed  to  M.  d^Herbault:' — **Too 

'  HoDoe  it  is  called  Paddington  Tree,  and  its  precincts  Paddington  Pound,  in 
the  songs  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
*  Bassompierre's  Journal.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  80-82.  *Ibid.,  p.  83. 

'  Basbompieire'B  Journal,  p.  150.    French  document. 
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iniy  maorimiTj  thai  the  tatiffretioa  Is  eomplelB^  ud  that  the 
I  — jeiiy^e  mter,  rests  infiDitelj  obliged  with  what  I  havs 
Mr;  and  deemiiig  heraelf  content  and  happy,  she  Utres  aoff 
EiBf  m  peifeet  amity.  Fifst,  she  has  re-esti^Iished-— and  this 
eopscienee  a  bishop'  and  ten  priests,  a  confessor  and  his  co- 
sd  ten  mosiciaas  for  her  ehapd;  that  at  St.  JaneaVi  is  to  be 
ith  its  eemetery,  and  another  is  to  be  built  ibr  lier  at  Somerset 
lithe  expense  of  the  king,  her  husband.  In  attendmiee  on  her 
s  will  have^of  her  own  nation,  two  ladies  of  the  bedkehamber, 
chamber-women,  one  hnght^  and  a  elearctnther.  In  regard 
allh,  two  physicians,  an  apothecary,  and  a  surgeon.  For  her 
pand-chamberlain,  a  squirs,  a  secietaiy,  a  geotraan-vsher  of 
ehnmber,  one  of  the  cluunber  of  presence,  a  vdet  of  the  priry* 
a  haxUr^groom  (that  ia,  a  baker).  All  her  Officers  of  the 
I  the  goblet  are  to  be  French."  Here  were  fbnign  domestics 
f  numerous  to  cause  HenrieCIa  to  be  the  moet  unpopular 
«ort  that  efer  shared  an  Eng^h  throne  in  the  best  of  times; 
ishment  was,  howefer,  scanty,  in  eomparisoh  with  the  amy 
tieable  people  located  at  the  English  court  on  the  strength  of 
eaty,  when  they  amounted  to  more  than  four  hundred, 
een  was  not  really  in  quite  so  complacent  a  state  of  mind  a4 
^S  old  friend  hoped ;  a  more  stormy  scene  took  place  than  had 
■ed.  Bassompierre,  out  of  all  patience  at  seeing  Henrietta  con- 
lay  the  vixen,  afler  all  her  grievances  had  been  redressed,  told 
ind  without  caring  for  her  rank.  In  his  brief  journal  he  notes: 
.  CSame  to  the  queen's,  where  the  king  came,  wAo  fell  out  with 
er,  and  I  afterwards  with  the  queen,  on  this  account.  I  told 
IT,  that  I  should  next  day  take  leave  of  king  Charles,  and  re- 
fance^  leaving  the  business  unfinished,  and  should  tell  his  ma- 
ids XI II.),  her  brother,  and  the  queen  her  mother,  that  it  was 
1L» 

as  the  best  way  of  settling  Henrietta'^  mind  and  affiiirs.  She 
told  by  her  flattering  retinue,  that  all  her  litde  tyrannies  and 
larrels  with  Charles  were  entirely  becoming  to  a  queen,  and 
Efapoleon  truly  said)  was  fer  better,  a  pretty  woman.  But  the 
words  of  her  fether's  comrade  informed  her  that  she  behaved 
wife,  and  that  he  should  so  report  her  to  her  own  family, 
lonest  dealing  secured  the  lovely  queen  nearly  eighteen  years 
al  happiness,  with  undisputed  possession  of  a  true  heart  that 
r,  till  it  ceased  to  beat — a  rich  reward  for  listening  to  a  few 
truth  from  a  real  friend. 

Qte  mind  of  Bassompierre  had  fiithomed  the  real  cause  of  Hen- 
rverse  conduct.  He  has  left  an  observation,  showing  the  im- 
of  her  confidences.  ^When  I  had  I'etumed  home,  father 
whom  the  queen  had  written  about  our  falling  out,  came  to 
p  with  me" — that  is,  to  bring  an  apology  for  the  queen's  con- 

e  think,  was  not  carried  into  effect  directly.    The  priests  wets  oa^U:- 
concern  themselves  less  in  politics  than  other  ordari. 
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duct — ^  but  with  such  impertinences,  that  I  got  ver}'  angry  with  him.^ 
But  whether  the  impertinences  originated  with  the  queen,  or  her  mes- 
senger, Bassompierre  deposeth  not.  Henrietta  had,  however,  a  most 
imprudent  habit  of  giving  confidence  without  due  consideration ;  she 
herself  told  madame  de  Motteville,  ^  that  her  hastiness  in  telling  her 
mind  to  all  about  her,  had  been  of  infinite  injury  to  herself  and  to  the 
political  a&irs  of  her  husband.^ 

Bassompierre  returned  to  France,  carrying  with  him  this  &ther 
Sancy,  who  certainly  always  kept  the  queen's  mind  in  a  most  mis- 
chievous state  of  agitation,  while  he  was  near  her.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Bassompierre's  exertions  would  have  been  repaid,  with  the 
utmost  approbation,  by  his  own  country.  Far  from  it ;  he  had  behaved 
too  honestly,  and  told  every  one  the  truth  too  plainly,  and  had  avoided 
extremes  in  his  mediatorial  capacity  too  decidedly,  to  give  satis&ction 
to  his  weak  and  bigoted  master.  The  learned  and  dignified  king  of 
England  could  admire  the  calm  majesty  of  this  ambusador's  reply, 
when  he  asked  him,  in  the  course  of  the  recent  dispute,  ^  Whether  he 
had  come  to  declare  war  on  him  ?"  ^  I  am  not  a  herald  to  declare  war,^ 
was  the  noble  retort  of  Bassompierre,  ^  but  a  marshal  of  France,  to  make 
it  when  declared."  Even  the  spoiled  royal  beauty,  Henrietta,  listened 
to  the  blunt  reproofs  of  her  old  friend,  and  was  grateful  when  her  anger 
was  over.  But  the  foolish  queen-mother  of  France,  and  her  weak  son, 
were  enraged  because  every  article  of  the  original  marriage  treaty  wai 
not  carried  into  efiect.  Bassompierre  was  frowned  upon  at  his  own 
court.  Louis  XIII.,  animated  with  the  desire  of  nullifying  the  wise 
toleration  his  great  father  had  given  to  the  French  protestants,  pressed 
on  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  war  between  England  and  France  was  the 
resulL 

It  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  modified  arrangement  of  Henrietta's 
French  household  was  carried  into  efiect,  till  after  the  peace  with  France, 
since  it  is  certain  that  the  ten  capuchin  friara  were  not  appointed  for  her 
chapel  till  the  year  1630.'  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  lady  Strange,* 
who,  having  married  the  heir  of  Derby,  liad  become  naturalized  as  an 
English  subject,  indubitably  filled  the  place  of  one  of  the  two  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber,  mentioned  in  the  French  list  The  relationship  of 
this  lady  to  the  heroic  deliverer  of  Holland,  William,  prince  of  Orange^ 
rendered  her  less  ofiensive  to  the  English  people,  than  any  other  foreign 
attendant  of  the  queen.  Her  mother,  the  duchess  de  la  Tremouille,  Im 
returned  to  France  a  few  days  before  the  ambassador  departed. 

A  war  with  France  soon  after  broke  out,  notwithstanding  which,  the 
queen  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  when  her  French  household  was 
about  her.  The  king  wrote,  on  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of 
Rh^,  to  Buckingham,  who  commanded  on  that  expedition,  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  postscript  at  the  end  of  a  familiar  letter :  ^  I  cannot  omit 
to  tell  you,  that  my  wife  and  I  were  never  on  better  terms ;  she,  upon 

*  MS.  of  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  one  of  those  capuchins. 

*  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  afterwards  so  renowned  as  the  horoic  defender 
mfLathnm  House, 
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this  action  of  yours,  showing  herself  so  loving  to  me,  by  her  discretion 
on  all  occasions,  that  it  makes  us  all  wonder  at  and  esteem  her."  * 

3ieaniime  great  enmity  against  king  Charles  prevailed  in  France,  ori- 
ginating in  the  dismissal  of  Henrietta's  French  retinue ;  and  the  most 
minister  reports  were  circulated  among  the  populace,  which  were  fos- 
tered by  the  servants  of  the  cashiered  officials.  All  classes  of  the  French 
people  thought  that  their  beautiful  young  princess  was  the  victim  and 
martyr  of  the  heretic  king.  This  state  of  the  public  mind  caused 
belief  to  be  given  to  a  very  strange  imposture. 

A  girl — who  was,  without  doubt,  a  monomaniac — took  it  into  her 
head  that  she  was  the  persecuted  queen  of  England,  and  while  Louis 
XIII.  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  presented  herself  at  a  con- 
Teat  at  Limoges,  and  claimed  the  hospitality  of  the  nuns  as  such.     She 
declared  that  she  had  fled  from  king  Charles,  and  from  Fngland,  because 
she  was  persecuted  on  account  of  the  true  faith.    She  spoke  and  car- 
ried herself  with  remarkable  dignity.     When  she  was  questioned,  she 
gave  a  very  plausible  description  of  the  English  court,  and  of  the  great 
lords  and  ladies  who  composed  the  household  of  Henrietta  Maria.    Her 
ratements  were  correct^-at  least,  as  far  as  the  good  people  of  Limoges 
vere  aware — for  the  whole  of  that  city  and  neighbourhood  flocked  to 
<ee  the  distressed  queen,  and  were  thoroughly  persuaded  of  her  iden- 
tity.   Louis  XIII.  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  what  he  considered  the 
impudence  of  this  imposition,  being  attempted  at  a  time  when  his  sister 
v'a^  in  peace  and  prosperity,  surrounded  by  her  own  court.     He  sent 
orders  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  Limoges  to  bring  the  girl  to  public 
trial.    During  the  whole  of  this  process,  the  representative  of  queen 
Henrietta  abated  not  a  jot  of  her  assumed  majesty,  answered  all  ques- 
tions with  great  presence  of  mind  and  cleverness,  and  very  coolly 
Horned  her  legal  examination,  ^^  Henrictte  de  Bourbon."     She  was  con- 
demned to  make  the  amende  honorable  —  that  is,  to  confess  her  delin- 
quency, at  the  end  of  a  public  religious  procession,  with  a  lighted  taper 
in  her  hand,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king  of 
France.     What  further  became  of  her  is  not  known.' 

While  this  self-constituted  double  was  assuming  the  character  of  Hen- 
rietta in  her  native  land,  the  queen  herself  was  experiencing  the  sweet 
hopes  of  maternity;  but  unfortunately,  she  could  not  rest  contented, 
without  endeavouring  to  read  the  future  destiny  both  of  her  unborn 
infant  and  herself.  The  prophetess  to  whom  she  had  recourse  on  this 
occasion  was  no  juggling  gipsy  or  sordid  witch,  but  a  high-born  lady  of 
her  court, — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  her  day.  This 
wa^  lady  Eleanor,  the  daugi)ter  of  the  earl  of  Casileliaven,  and  wife  to 
the  king's  attorney-general,  sir  John  Davys.  The  study  of  the  original 
scripture  languages,  and  a  mystical  and  fanatical  belief  of  her  own  de- 
VL<injf,  had  turned  this  noble  dame''s  brain,  so  as  to  cause  her  to  believe 
thai  a  prophetic  mantle  of  no  little  power  had  descended  upon  her. 
Under  its  iniluence,  she  had  foretold  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  to 

*  Hardwicke  Stale  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  ■  Causes  Celebres,  vol.  ii.,  p.  204. 
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the  infinite  indig;nation  of  Charles  V  How  she  erer  obtained  a  second, 
her  curious  autobiography  does  not  explain ;  regarding  her  inspirations 
she  was  more  communicative.  The  idea  that  she  was  a  prophetess 
arose  from  finding  that  the  letters  of  her  name,  twisted  into  an  anagram, 
miirht  be  read  in  this  line  ^— Revra/,  O  Daniel. 

Her  prophetic  pride  was,  howerer,  somewhat  rebuked  by  one  of  the 
king^s  priry  council,  who,  having  occasion  to  reprove  her  for  venting 
some  mischievous  political  predictions,  hy  a  suitable  exordium  in  the 
star-chamber,  very  wittily  attacked  her  with  her  own  weapons,  by  assur- 
ing her  that  the  letters  which  composed  her  name  she  had  not  rightly 
construed,  for  the  real  anagram  should  be  read  thus :  Dame  Eleanor 
Davys,  Mver  so  mad  a  lady. 

Such  was  the  prophetess  to  whom  queen  Henrietta  applied,  to  read 
the  destiny  which  was  in  mercy  withheld  from  her.  The  odd  dialogue 
that  passed  between  her  majesty  and  the  prophetess  is  best  given  in  lady 
Eleanor^s  own  words.  *^About  two  years  after  the  marriage  of  king 
Charles  I.,  I  was  waiting  on  the  queen  as  she  came  from  mass  or  eve- 
ning service,  to  know  what  service  she  was  pleased  to  require  from  me. 
Her  first  question  was,  ^  Whether  she  should  ever  have  a  son  ?*  I  an- 
swered,'In  a  short  time.^'^'  The  queen  was  next  desirous  to  know 
what  would  be  the  destiny  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  English 
fleet,  which  had  sailed  to  oppoee  her  brother,  and  relieve  the  siege  of 
Rochelle.  *^  I  answered,''  lady  Eleanor  continued,  ^  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  would  bring  home  little  honour,  but  his  person  would 
return  safely,  and  that  speedily.''  This  reply  gave  little  satisfaction  to 
the  duke's  enemies,  who  would  have  been  best  pleased  to  have  heard  of 
his  death.  The  queen  then  returned  to  her  hopes  of  a  son,  and  I 
showed  that  she  should  have  one,  and  that  for  a  long  time  she  should 
be  liappy.  *•  But  for  how  long  ?'  asked  the  queen.  '  For  sixteen  years,' 
was  my  reply.  King  Charles  coming  in  at  that  instant,  our  discourse 
was  interrupted  by  him.  '  How  now,  lady  Eleanor,'  said  the  king,  'are 
not  you  the  person  who  foretold  your  husband's  death  three  days  Defoie 
it  happened  ?'  to  which  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  add, '  that  it  was  the 
next  to  breaking  his  heart' "  And  probably  most  husbands  will  be  of 
the  opinion  of  Charles  I. 

Although  the  king  had  thus  successfully  cut  short  the  conference  with 
lady  Eleanor,  he  could  not  prevent  the  maiils  of  honour  from  crowding 
round  that  prophetess,  and  assailing  her  with  the  questions  which  their 
royal  mistress  had  intended  to  ask.  Lady  Eleanor  informed  these  ladies, 
^  It  was  indeed  true  that  the  queen  would  shortly  have  a  son ;  but  it  was 
no  less  true  that  it  would  he  bom,  christened,  and  buried,  all  in  one 
day."  Perhaps  this  vexatious  propliecy  was  made  on  purpose  to  plague 
the  king  for  his  interruption  and  sharp  reproof. 

Probably  the  evil  prediction  of  this  mad  gentlewoman  dwelt  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  queen ;  others  say  she  was  hurried  and  alarmed  by 
some  trifling  accident;  she  was,  however,  taken  very  ill,  and  rather  unex- 

*  Ballard's  Celebrated  Women. 

'This  wfL9  OQ  AH  Saints*  Day,  Nov.  Ist,  1627.    The  queen*8  son  was  born 
Moven  months  oitorwards. 
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pectedly  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Mnv  13,  1628.  A  contest  took  place  be- 
tween Charles  V.  and  the  queen^s  confessor,  whether  the  lieir  o(  England 
f'hiiuld  be  baptized  according  to  the  church  of  England  or  the  church 
of  Rome;  but  the  king  carried  his  point,  and  the  boy  was  named  Charles 
i  James,  by  Dr.  Webb,  the  chaplain  in  attendance.  As  the  royal  babe  haa 
'<.  been  born  a  little  before  its  time,  it  was  in  a  languid  state,  and  died  th^ 
lisy  of  its  birth,  an  hour  after  its  baptism,  and  was  buried  just  before 
niKlnighL»  by  Dr.  Laud. 

The  king  forbade  the  queen  to  consult  dame  Eleanor  any  more  on 
tlie  destiny  of  their  offtpring.  But  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
the  sibyl  herself,  and  the  reports  of  the  day,  this  prohibition  only  made 
her  majesty  the  more  eager  for  the  forbidden  conference,  when,  in  a 
fhort  time  after,  she  again  had  hopes  of  maternity.  Lady  Eleanor  phimed 
herKlf  very  much  on  the  fulfilment  of  her  divination  regarding  the  death 
of  the  queen^s  first-born,  and  forthwith  vented  such  a  tirade  of  imperti- 
nent prophecies  on  politics,  religion,  and  af&irs  in  general,  which  did 
not  concern  her,  that  king  Charles,  much  annoyed  at  her  proceedings, 
wnt  Mr.  Kirke,  one  of  tlie  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  complain 
to  her  husband,  and  desire  him  to  make  her  hold  her  tongue.  But  this 
was  a  piece  of  discretion  seemingly  beyond  her  own  power ;  neither 
rnuld  her  husband  ever  succeed  in  controlling  that  unruly  member. 
Nevertheless,  the  king^s  dutiful  law-olfioer,  sir  John  Davys,  did  all  he 
rovld  to  impede  the  promulgation  of  liis  lady^s  propiiecies,  by  throwing 
a  large  bundle  of  them  in  manuscript  belli lui  the  fire. 

The  king^s  messenger  proved  a  very  unfaithful  one,  for  after  delivering 
hia  royal  master's  message,  he  added  a  refpiest  on  his  own  account,  to 
know  ••if  the  queen-s  second  child  would  be  a  son?"  "And  I,"  says 
ia.!y  Eleanor,  "  unwilling  to  send  him  empty  awny,  assured  him  of  a 
pnnce  and  a  strong  child,  which  he  not  sparing  to  impart,  the  news  was 
-<!emnized  with  bonfires."  This  last  is  a  piece  of  perversity  almost  too 
riciculous  for  belief.  How  thoroughly  tormented  must  the  king  have 
■-fen  with  the  absurdity  of  his  messenger,  who,  when  sent  to  reprove 
i3fW  Eleanor's  conjuring  spirit,  took  tlie  opportunity  of  exciting  lier  to 
"XF-rcise  it  anew,  by  the  request  of  his  queen. 

The  sudden  death  of  Buckingham,  by  the  stroke  of  a  fanatic's  dagger, 
.Viffiist.  1628,  removed  one  to  whose  influence  the  queen  attributed  all 
'.e  ditierences  which  had  occurred  between  herself  and  her  husband.  It 
>  certain  that  the  matrimonial  happiness  of  the  royal  pair  improved  after 
:he  decease  of  this  powerful  minister. 

The  queen  was  little  more  than  eighteen ;  her  reason  had  not  boon 
-'liliivaied,  and  her  Uistcs  were  as  yet  childish.  Ainon|y  other  frivolities, 
-'.»:  liad  a  great  fancy  for  dwarfs,  and  was  a  noted  patroness  of  those 
:;:.i.ip.ikin8 ;  one  of  them  proved  something  like  an  historical  character, 
v.ii  about  this  time  stepped  out  of  a  cold  pie  into  her  majesty"'s  service. 
Tills  incident  occurred  in  one  of  the  royal  progresses,  when  Charles 
v.]  Henrietta  w^ere  entertained  by  the  duchess  of  Buckingham.     The 

Sin  was  induced  to  partake  of  a  noble  venison  pasty  in  the  centre  of 
■;.e  'lable ;  when  some  of  the  crust  was  removed,  tlie  lilile  man  GcoUVy 
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Hudson  rose  out  of  the  pie,  and  hastened  to  prostrate  himself  befo 
her  majesty^s  pl&te,  entreating  to  be  taken  into  her  service.     She  ws 
greatly  diverted  with  this  odd  addition  to  her  retinue,  especially  at 
mode  of  his  appearance.    He  was  then  but  eighteen  inches  high,  a  Oi 
liver  among  the  Brobdignagians,  and  almost  as  accomplished  a  c^ 
ter.    The  queen  entertained  him  as  her  dwarf  par  excellence^  allh 
according  to  the  taste  of  her  era,  she  was  already  provided  with  a 


of  these  little  monsters,  whose  marriage  was  celebrated  by  the  courtta 
strains  of  Waller.  Master  Geofiry  proved  a  very  valiant  and  sensihM 
modicum  of  humanity,  fit  to  be  employed  in  state  messages  of 
import.  In  1630,  for  instance,  he  was  despatched  to  France  by 
queen,  to  escort  over  the  clianncl  the  French  sage  femme  her 
mother  deemed  the  best  to  preside  over  her  approaching  accouchei 
The  homeward  voyage  was  disastrous :  a  Dunkirk  privateer,  being  a^ 
respecter  of  persons,  captured  both  the  sagefcmme  and  Master  Geoffi^^^ 
and  plundered  them  of  all  the  rich  presents  they  were  bringing  to  th9 . 
queen  from  her  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis ;  and,  what  was  worse,  Ih9  * 
sage  femme  was  detained  in  captivity  till  her  oflice  was  no  longer  needift  i 
by  the  royal  patient 

Matters  of  more  import  at  this  time  gave  no  little  pain  to  Henrkttl-*  ' 
The  prospect  of  the  royal  line  being  continued  by  a  Roman-catholic  - 
queen  excited  party  rage  in  a  violent  degree,  and  political  pampblil^  - 
were  published  full  of  reviling  epithets  against  her.  In  these  she  m 
termed  a  daughter  of  Ileth,  a  Canaanite,  and  an  idolatress,  whose  bopM 
of  progeny  could  give  no  general  joy,  God  having  provided  much  betttr 
for  England,  in  the  hopeful  issue  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia.  This  idsi 
had  thus  taken  possession  of  the  Calvinistic  party  in  England,  previonly 
to  the  birth  of  Charles  II.*  This  prince  was  bom  on  the  morning  of 
May  29,  1630,  at  the  palace  of  St.  James.  He  was  a  strong,  fine  babe, 
but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  his  infantine  beauty.  The  king  rode  in 
great  state  that  very  morning,  to  return  thanks  ff>r  the  birth  of  his  heiTi 
and  the  safety  of  his  queen,  at  St.  PauPs  Cathedral.  During  the  royd 
procession,  a  bright  star  appeared  at  noon-day,  to  the  great  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  the  populace.  An  accident  so  poetical  was  imme- 
diately seized  by  one  of  the  learned  gentlemen  in  the  king^s  retinue.  A 
Latin  epigram,  with  the  following  elegant  translation,  was  presented  to 
him  as  a  congratulation  on  the  birth  of  the  prince : — 

**Wben  to  PBufs  Cross  the  grateful  king  drew  near, 
A  sliining  star  cliil  in  tlie  heavens  oppeur. 
Thou  that  consultcmt  with  bright  mysteries, 
TvII  ine  what  tliis  bright  wanderer  signities? 
*  Now  there  is  born  a  valiant  prince  i'  the  west, 
That  shall  eclipse  the  kingiloms  of  the  east.'"* 

Prince  Charles  was  baptized  the  Sunday  before  the  2d  of  July,  the 
same  year,  ^^  in  the  chapel  at  St.  James's,  but  not  the  queen's  chapel,"  si 
one  of  the  news-letter  informants'  especially  notes,  and  not  withoot 

>  Memoirs  cf  Henrietta  Maria.  1071,  p.  20.  "Ibid.,  p.  2J. 

'In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Mende. 
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far  HeBiielta  Muria^  ehapel  wm  a  ratind  aiMUrtaMiit  in  the 
^BBi  fitted  up  It  a  Roman-catholic  place  dt  wonhipi  The  ceiemqay 
''At  rojal  baptism  wae  the  fint  time  petfonned  in  thie  eonn^  fer  an 
Id  the  thrapci  after  the  form  preccribed  in  oar  Book  of  OMnmon 
;  Land,  hishop  (tf  London,  dean  of  the  royal  chapd,  officiated, 
I  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  nml  almoner.  The  sponson  were 
Hdone  Roman-catholic,  Loois  XIII^  his  biffoted  mother,  Marie  de 
,  and  that  protestant  champion,  the  nnfertunate  Fdrnve,  who 
in  answering  that  the  heir  of  Great  Britain  shoold  be  brongfat  np 
tenets  of  the  church  (tf  En^nd,  which  neither  of  them  pn>- 
The  dnke  of  Lenox,  the  old  ostentations  duchess  of  Richmond, 
At  marquis  of  Hamilton,  were  the  proxies  for  these  incongmons 
I.  The  duchess's  gifts  on  the  occasion  outwent  her  nsual  boast- 
infasion,  for  she  presented  the  prince  with  a  jewel  worth  70002.  A 
Peasu  from  Wales'  was  prorided  for  the  infant,  probably  to  keep  up 
bsU  custom  and  promise  to  the  principali^— that  the  tet  worn  of 
My  prince  of  Wales  shoold  be  uttered  in  Webb.  To  thk  nurse  the 
■■htioos  duchess  presented  a  gold  chain  worth  2002.;  to  the  midwife 
if  dqr-nurse,  a  quantity  of  massy  plate ;  and  CYcn  the  rockers  received 
nJier  a  silver  cup,  salt,  and  a  dozen  of  spoons.  The  queen  had  very 
Hnlly  sent  her  own  state  carriage,  attended  by  two  lords,  many 
His  and  gentlemen,  preceded  by  six  running  footmen,  and  drawn  by 
Chorses  with  plumes  on  their  hetLdn  and  backs,  to  fetch  this  bountiftil 
winger  to  the  christening,  from  her  house  in  the  Strand.  The  old 
ly  paid  dear  for  her  ride  in  the  queen's  carriage  that  short  distance, 
r  she  gave  to  the  knights  fifty  pounds  each,  to  the  coachman  twenty 
wds,  and  to  each  of  the  footmen  ten  pounds.  The  state  dresses  at 
m  baptism  were  white  satin  trimmed  with  crimson,  and  crimson  silk 
Kkings.  The  lady  to  whom  the  personal  charge  of  the  prince  was 
■mitted  was  Mrs.  Wyndham,  who,  throughout  his  life,  had  extraordi- 
ly  influence  over  him.' 

The  queen  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  that  talent  of  writing  charm- 
( little  letters,  for  which  Frenchwomen  have  always  been  admired, 
le  of  the  earliest  letters  from  her  pen,  which  is  extant,  is  replete  with 
f  fascination  of  playful  mmeti;  it  is  addressed  to  her  old  friend,  ma- 
ne St  George,  with  whom  she  constantly  corresponded,  notwithstand- 
l  her  unceremonious  dismissal  by  king  Charles.  This  letter  proves 
It  Henrietta-— despite  of  the  proverb  which  affirms  that  even  the  crows 
ok  their  own  nestlings  (air — was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  her  boy 
ts  a  fright  The  likeness  of  some  tawny  Provencal  ancestor  of  Henri 
tatre  most  have  revived  in  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  for  the 
^ot  Charles  I.  and  the  beautiful  Henrietta  had  no  right  to  expect  so 
lin  a  little  creature  as  their  first-bom.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  read 
!  queen^s  description  of  the  solemn  ugliness  of  her  fat  baby. 

Newt-letter. 

Clarendon  Correspondence.    Appendix.    The  gold  chain,  mentioned  in  the 
1,  was,  in  all  probability,  presented  to  Mrs.  Wyndham,  the  superintendent  of 
prince's  nursery,  and  not  to  the  wet-nurse. 
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[So  date,  but  written  in  the  first  yemr  of  the  life  of  Chmrles  II.] 

**  Mamie  8t.  George,* 

"■  The  husband  of  tlie  nurse  of  my  son  going  to  France  about  some  business  of 
bis  wife,  I  write  you  this  letter  by  him,  believing  that  you  will  be  very  glad  to 
ask  him  news  of  my  son,  of  whom  I  think  you  have  seen  the  portrait  that  I  sent 
to  the  queen  my  mother.  He  is  so  ugly,  that  I  am  aMiained  of  him ;  but  his  iiie 
and  fatness  supply  the  want  of  beauty.  1  wish  you  could  see  the  gentltmmn,  §n 
he  has  no  ordinary  mien ;  he  is  so  serious  in  all  that  be  does,  that  I  caonot  help 
deeming  him  far  wiser  than  myself. 

"  Send  me  a  dozen  pairs  of  sweet  chamois  gloves,  nnd  also  I  beg  you  send  mo 
one  of  doeskin;  a  game  of  joHcherut^  one  of  jxntU^  nml  the  rules  of  any  species 
of  games  now  in  vogue.  I  as:iure  you,  that  if  I  do  not  write  to  you  so  often  as  I 
miglit,  it  is  not  because  I  have  left  otf  loving  you,  hut  because — I  mast  eonfesf 
it — I  am  very  idle :  a]»o  I  am  ashamed  to  avow  that  I  diink  I  am  on  the  increast 
again  ;  nevertheless,  1  am  not  yet  quite  certain.  Adieu,  the  man  must  have  my 
letter," 

Henrietta  wrote  another  letter  to  her  friend,  as  follows,  some  tunc 
before  November,  1631 : — 

QniiT  HisraiiTTA  Masia  to  Mahaxi  St.  Crioaei.' 

[No  date ;  probably  just  before  the  birth  of  the  queen's  eldest  daughter.] 

"  Mamie  St.  George, 

"Bnrbereau  having  asked  leave  to  go  to  France  for  his  particiilar  a&irs,  I 
would  not  let  him  depart  without  assuring  you  of  ihc  continuation  of  my  friend* 
ship,  and  also  to  complain  a  little,  tliat  I  have  been  so  long  without  hearing  news 
of  you.  I  know  well  you  may  retort  ilie  same  tiling;  but  at  this  time  I  am  oat 
of  London,  and  have  no  opportunities:  alM>,  I  am  not  a  little  incommoded  with 
my  size,  which  renders  me  indolent ;  but  n»sure  yourself  that  I  fail  not  to  re* 
member  you  on  all  occasions,  and  that  I  hope  you  will  alwayii  find  me 

•*  Your  atTectionate  friend, 

HiiraiBTTB  Mabii,  B. 

♦*  Make  my  commendations  to  my  tiiV«v.*  I  am  having  the  portraits  of  my 
children  and  of  myself  done,  which  I  c^hall  send  to  you  very  soon.'* 

'  Inedited  letter,  Imperial  Libmry,  ^t,  Petersburgh,  by  favour  of  his  imperial 
umjesiy,  the  emperor  of  Rui^iiiia. 

"  Imperial  Library,  St  Petersburgh.     Inedited  MS. 

"Mademoiselle  do  Montpensier,  the  el(le^t  daughter  of  her  brother  Gastoo, 
duke  of  Orleans.  The  beautiful  madame  de  St.  Cieorge,  who  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  historical  comedy  of  the  dianii^siul  of  queen  ilenriettu's  French  suite, 
was  the  daughter  of  madame  de  Monglat,  governed!*  of  the  children  of  Henry  IV. 
and  his  queen.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  noble  of  the  hou^ie  of  Clermont-Amboite. 
It  has  been  shown  that  Henrietta  had  been  reared  from  childhood  with  her, 
when  she  was  mademoiselle  de  Mon^rlat,  vihich  accounts  naturally  fur  the  ex- 
cee*>ive  love  she  bore  her  as  madame  de  b't.  George.  After  her  return  from 
England,  madame  de  St  George  was  appointed  stute-governess  to  that  capricious 
princess,  mademoi^selle  de  Montpensier,  daughter  to  Ga:»ton,  duke  of  Orleans. 
Ma(Iemoi>elIe  de  Montpensier,  in  her  autobiography,  disjdays  more  feeling  in 
her  de^ription  of  the  death  of  madame  de  St.  (leorge,  than  in  any  other  inttance. 
This  lady  left  several  little  children;  and  her  pupil  gives  a  very  touching  aceouBt 
of  the  manner  in  M'hich  she  gave  them  her  last  ble:>sing  on  hei  death-bed.  She 
begged  mademoiselle  de  Montpen«ier  to  permit  her  to  include  her  in  it.  The 
I)rince8s  received  this  blessing  kneeling,  and  weeping  passionately.  ■'Directly 
after,'*  says  mademoiselle, ''madame  de  St.  George  entered  into  her  last  agonies, 
and  expired  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.  This  dear  friend  of  queen  Hen* 
Tietta  died  February  13,  1042,  just  before  the  deaths  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  Louis 
A'lIL,  and  cardinal  Richelieu." — Mcmoires  de  Mad.  de  Montpensier,  vol.  i.,  p.  "0 
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The  queen  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter  at  St.  Jameses  palace, 
Xor.4, 1G31 ;  this  infont  was  baptized  Mary,  by  Dr.  Laud,  in  St.  Jameses 
chapel.  The  queen  committed  the  little  princess  to  the  care  of  Cathe- 
rine, lady  Stanhope,  who  served  her  with  the  most  attached  fidelity 
through  life. 

When  Charles  could  no  longer  delay  his  Scottish  coronation,  the  queen 
wu  invited  to  share  this  northern  inauguration,  which  she  as  firmly  re- 
fused as  she  did  the  ceremony  of  the  £nglish  consecration ;  and  she  suf- 
ftTpd  her  husband  to  depart  on  his  northern  progress  alone.  It  is  here 
necessary  to  mention,  that  the  attachment  of  Charles  I.  to  domestic  life, 
had  caused  him  to  neglect  the  royal  duty  of  occasional  progress  towards 
distant  portions  of  his  dominions.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  carried  this 
usage  to  an  abuse;  yet,  if  we  closely  trace  the  causes  of  her  popularity, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  owed  much  to  her  progresses. 

King  Charles  probably  considered  that  the  difference  of  the  queen^s 
relicnon  excited  unpleasant  remarks,  if  she  visited  the  protestant  magnates 
o\'  the  land,  and  the  furious  jealousy  of  the  whole  community,  if  she 
visited  any  of  the  old  catholic  families.  Scotland  had  been  su&ring  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  absenteeism  since  the  union  of  the  kingdoms, 
ind  these  were  never  alleviated  by  the  circulation  of  a  portion  of  the 
royal  revenue  in  that  direction.  Assuredly  the  Stuarts  had  little  reason, 
lince  the  Gowry  conspiracy,  to  be  forward  in  paying  a  visit  unarmed  to 
one  of  tlieir  northern  lords.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  crown,  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  parliament  of  Charles  to  grant  him  the  usual  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  unless  he  put  in  force  the  penal  laws  against  the 
rondemned  catholic  priests,  limited  his  expenses  to  the  most  rigid  eco- 
oomy ;  and  royal  progresses  cannot  be  made  without  a  certain  degree  of 
royal  expenditure. 

The  following  occurrence,  which  took  place  in  Sept.,  1 632,  increased 
l^ie  unpopularity  of  the  queen  to  an  alarming  degree.  *'  On  Friday,  at 
eleven  in  tlie  forenoon,  her  majesty,  with  her  own  hands,  helped  to  lay 
tiie  two  first  square  comer-stones,. with  a  silver  plate  of  equal  dimensions 
between  them,  in  the  foundation  of  her  capuchin^s  church,  intended  to 
he  built  in  the  tennis  court-yard  of  Somerset  House ;  which  stones,  in 
the  presence  of  upwards  of  2000  persons,  were  consecrated  with  great 
ceremony,  having  engraven  upon  the  upper  part  of  that  plate  the  portraits 
of  their  majesties  as  founders,  and  of  the  capuchins  as  consecrators.^' ' 
Another  chapel  for  the  queen  was  commenced  at  St.  Jameses ;  but  the 
approaching  revolution  ripened  and  strengthened  as  these  establishments 
tor  tlie  Roman-catholic  church  approached  completion,  and  the  personal 
libels  on  the  queen  became  frequent  and  furious.  The  service  of  the 
Roman-catholic  church  was,  in  the  course  of  about  two  years,  celebrated 
at  these  chapels  with  a  splendour  and  publicity  most  injurious  to  the 
pro-iperiiy  of  Charles  I. 

The  desire  of  Charles  I.  to  show  his  preference  for  the  church  of 
England,  perhaps  occasioned  his  attempt  to  establish  it  in  his  northern 
kingdom.     This  fatal  step  appears  to  be  connected  with  his  Scottish 

'  Pcry's  News-letvjr,  Ellis's  Original  Letters.     New  Series,  vol.  Vu.,  p.  *11\. 
VOL.  vni.  —  ^  D 
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coronation ;  probably  the  oath  which  the  constitution  of  the  conn 
required  him  to  take  was  not  consistent  with  the  popular  religion.  H 
rietta  remained  at  Greenwich  palace  during  the  kinff^s  absence  in  Sc 
land :  it  was  the  first  separation  which  had  occurred  between  the  ro 
pair.  Charles  showed  no  little  impatience  at  its  duration ;  he  hon 
the  latter  part  of  his  journey  of  return,  and  to  avoid  entering  the  met 
polis,  lest  he  should  be  delayed  by  tedious  greetings,  he  rode  across 
country  almost  alone  from  Waltham  to  Blackwall,  where  he  was  fen 
over  the  river,  and  gave  his  queen  a  loving  surprise. 

The  qneen's  delicate /situation  probably  occasioned  the  homew; 
haste  of  the  king.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  return  was  bom,  al 
James's  palace,  her  second  son,  Oct.  14,*  1633.  The  child  was  bapti: 
in  St.  James's  chapel  by  the  name  of  James,  in  memory  of  his  granc 
ther,  James  I.  The  new  archbishop,  Laud,  officiated  on  this  occasi 
Charles  I.,  according  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  royal  family  of  E 
land  since  the  accession  of  the  line  of  York,  created  the  child  duke 
Tork.  The  queen  committed  him  to  the  care  of  lady  Dorset  1 
infantine  beauty,  and  fair  and  blooming  complexion,  somewhat  atoi 
to  his  mother  for  the  ngliness  of  his  elder  brother ;  he  was  her  best 
loved  son.'  King  Charles  destined  him  for  the  marine  service  of 
country,  and  caused  his  education  to  tend  to  everything  naval.  He  ^ 
named  lord  high  admiral  in  his  infancy,  and  the  fleets  of  England  sai 
under  his  flag.  No  one  could  at  that  time  tell  that  he  was  to  be  one 
the  greatest  naval  warriors  the  British  island  ever  produced. 

The  queen's  name  was  involved,  about  this  time,  in  a  desperate  quar 
which  took  place  between  lord  Holland  and  the  resident  ambassadoi 
Paris,  lord  Weston.  Tlie  dispute  merely  related  to  some  letters  wh 
the  queen  had  written  to  her  mother  and  relatives  in  France.  Lord  h 
land  had  undertaken  to  convey  them,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
English  ambassador,  who  sent  them  to  the  king.  Great  jealousy  exis 
regarding  the  queen's  correspondence  with  France,  especially  on  the  s 
ject  of  relinon.  The  king  justified  the  proceedings  of  lord  Weston,  i 
placed  lord  Holland  under  arrest,  for  oflering  ^  to  fight  the  ambassn 
to  the  death."  The  vague  scandals  regarding  the  queen  and  lord  U 
land  have  misrepresented  this  circumstance.' 

This  was  almost  the  last  difllerence  that  rufllled  the  wedded  happin 
of  the  ro3ral  pair ;  and,  during  their  future  years,  the  fondest  attachm 
succeeded  to  the  gusty  passion  which  prompted  them  to  a  series 
lovers'  quarrels  in  the  first  days  of  their  marriage.  An  increasing  i 
lovely  4mily  cemented  their  conjugal  union.  Henrietta  was  a  k 
mother,  and  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  her  nursery.  Occasiona 
her  divine  voice  was  heard  singing  to  her  infant,  as  she  lulled  it  in 

'  Autograph  Memoirs  of  James  II. — Evelyn.     History  always  quotes  Oct.  ] 
*  This  was  the  awertioD  of  the  queen's  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Mootpenaiei 
her  Memoirs. 

'  Howell,  in  one  of  his  letters,  mentions  the  circumstance  as  it  really  was,  t 
adds,  **•  My  lord  of  Holland  takes  this  in  such  scorn,  that  he  has  defied  1 
Weston,  and  demanded  die  combat  of  him  since  his  return,  for  wbioli  lia  is  ( 
Jfned  to  bis  bouse  at  Kensington*'  (Holland  House). 
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inns,  filling  the  magoificent  galleries  of  Whitehall  with  its  enchanting 
cadences.  Queenly  etiquette  prevented  her  from  charmiag  listeners 
with  its  strains  at  other  times. 

Sometimes  little  flaws  of  anger  overclouded  the  serenity  of  her  tem- 
per, which  all  her  countrywomen  mention  as  being  usually  a  very 
iuppy  one.  Dean  Swift,  in  his  history  of  his  own  times,  makes  a  mali- 
cious use  of  the  following  anecdote,  which  he  only  has  preserved ;  but 
it  was  no  great  crime,  either  on  the  side  of  Charles  or  Henrietta : — 

^  Charles  I.,  in  gallantry  to  his  queen,  thought  one  day  to  surprise 
her  with  the  present  of  a  diamond  brooch,  and,  fastening  it  to  her  bosom 
with  hie  own  hand,  he  awkwardly  wounded  her  with  the  prong  so 
deeply,  that  she  snatched  the  jewel  from  her  bosom  and  flung  it  on  the 
^uod.  The  king  looked  alarmed  and  confounded,  and  turned  pale, 
which  he  never  was  seen  to  do  in  his  worst  misfortunes.^'  Then  fol- 
lows a  long  tirade  against  the  uzoriousness  of  the  kinff,  which,  to  the 
cynical  dean,  was  the  deepest  of  crimes.  Alas !  Charles's  enemies  were 
woefully  at  a  loss  for  personal  faults,  when  they  place  this  at  the  head 
of  the  UsL 
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At  the  epoch  when  Henrietta  Maria  was  apostrophized  by  the  DM 
popular  poet  of  her  day,  as 

Great  Oloriana !  bright  Gloriana ! 

Fair  as  high  heaTen  it,  and  ferule  as  earth  I 

the  had  been  heard  to  consider  herself  the  happiest  woman  in  the  wor 
— happy  as  wife,  mother,  and  qaecn.'  All  was  peaceful  at  this  junctm 
the  discontents  of  the  English  people,  whilst  Charles  I.  governed  wii 
out  a  parliament,  were  hushed  in  grim  repose  —  it  was  a  repose  like  t 
lull  of  the  winds  before  the  burst  of  the  electrical  tornado ;  but  a 
knew  it  not. 

Henrietta  Maria  was  not  only  the  queen,  but  the  beauty  of  the  Briti 
court;  she  had,  about  the  year  1633,  attained  the  perfection  of  I 
charms,  in  hce  and  figure ;  she  was  the  theme  of  every  poet,  the  s 
of  all  beholders.  The  moral  life  of  Charles  I.,  Iiis  conjugal  attachm< 
to  his  queen,  and  the  refined  tastes  of  both,  gave  the  court  a  degree 
ele^nce  till  then  unknown. 

Edmund  Waller,  a  gentleman  of  senatorial  rank,  a  kinsman  of  I 
Cromwell  family,  who  were  all,  save  one,  gentlemen  of  the  most  ardi 
loyalty,  exercised  his  poetic  talents  as  honorary  poet-laureate.  I 
polished  stanzas,  descriptive  of  the  beauty  of  the  queen  and  of  the  nol 
ladies  of  her  circle,  are  now  more  valuable  for  their  historical  allusio 
than  for  their  poetic  merit 

Or  thb  Qi7SDf*s  PteTEJirr  it  VAifDTKx. 

**  Well  fare  the  hand,  which  to  our  humble  sight 
Pretenu  thmt  beauty,  which  the  dazzling  light 
Of  royal  splendour  hides  from  weaker  eyes. 
And  all  access,  save  by  this  art,  denies. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  gracious  image,  seeming  to  give  leave. 
Propitious  stands,  vouchsafing  to  be  seen, 
And  by  our  muse  saluted — Mighty  queen ! 
In  whom  the  extremes  of  power  and  beauty  move, 
The  queen  of  Britain  and  the  queen  of  love ! 
Heaven  hath  preferred  a  sceptre  to  your  hand, 
Favoured  our  freedom  more  than  your  command. 
Beauty  hath  crowned  you,  and  you  must  have  been 
The  whole  world's  mistress,  other  than  a  queen." 

In  the  Vandyke  room  at  Windsor  Castle  are  four  portraits  of  Heniietl 
one  of  which  probably  inspired  the  foregoing  verses.  Three  of  the 
paintings  are  full  lengths ;  in  the  first,  the  queen  is  evidently  a  girl 
her  teens ;  the  features  are  very  delicate  and  pretty,  with  a  pale,  cle 
complexion,  beautiful  dark  eyes,  and  chestnut  hair.  Her  form  is  slig^ 
and  exquisitely  graceful.  She  is  dressed  in  white  satin ;  the  bodice  < 
her  dress  is  neany  high,  with  a  large  falling  collar  trimmed  with  point 
The  bodice  is  made  tight  to  her  form,  closed  in  front  with  bows  ( 
cherry-coloured  ribbon,  and  is  finished  from  the  waist  with  several  laq 
tabs,  richly  embroidered.  The  sleeves  are  very  full  and  descend  to  tl 
elbows,  where  they  are  confined  by  nifiies.    One  arm  is  encirded  wii 

'Mmdmme  de  3f6tteviUe  ofteu  T«x>emu  tSbii  iivf\tk%  ot  ^•mh  Henrietta. 
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lack  bracelet,  the  other  with  one  of  costly  gems.  She  wears 
'  pear-shaped  pearls  about  her  neck ;  a  red  ribbon,  twisted 
,  is  placed  carelessly  among  her  hair  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
by  a  table,  and  her  hand  rests  on  two  red  roses,  which  are 
*  the  crown.  One  of  Vandyke's  most  magnificent  paintings 
queen  Henrietta  in  the  same  piece  with  the  king,  her  hus- 
heir  two  eldest  sons,  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
I  and  Charles  I.  are  seated  in  chairs  of  state ;  she  has  her  in- 
arms, whom  she  holds  with  peculiar  grace,  but  bestows  her 
a  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  is  standing  by  the  king,  with  his 
caressingly  placed  on  the  royal  father's  knee.  Two  little 
the  foreground,  between  the  king  and  queen.  One  sits  at 
bot,  the  other  stands  on  its  hind  legs,  with  its  paws  on  the 
!ss,  looking  up  to  the  baby  in  her  arms  whose  attention  it  has 
The  infant  is  about  six  months  old,  in  long  white  draperies, 
and  intelligent,  but  has  no  border  to  its  droll  little  cap.  The 
of  the  queen  is  maternal,  but  she  has  an  air  of  care  and  sad- 
hair  is  confined  with  a  string  of  large  round  pearls ;  a  cross 
bosom.  Her  dress  is  of  rich  brown  brocade,  with  very  full 
,  and  the  graceful  little  cape,  called,  in  the  modem  vocabulary 
J  a  herthe^  falls  over  the  bodice,  which  is  finished  round  the 
at  the  waist  with  a  purple  band. 

larles  is  very  handsome,  graceful,  and  chivalric.  He  wears 
and  star  of  the  garter,  with  a  regal  dress  of  purple  velvet 
b  white  satin ;  a  Vandyke  collar,  and  white  satin  shoes  with 
-osettes.  The  crowns,  both  of  the  king  and  queen,  are  placed 
round  table.    The  palace  of  Whiteliall  appears  in  the  back 

from  the  characteristics  of  Henrietta  perpetuated  by  tlie  pen- 
e  effected  by  the  pen,  we  must  quote  the  lines  of  Waller,  in- 
the  ^  Lady  who  could  do  anything  but  sleep  when  she  chose.^' 
gant  little  poem  he  has  personified  Sleep,  who,  in  the  first 
lupposed  thus  to  address  the  insomnolent  queen :' 

'  My  charge  it  is  those  languors  to  repair, 
Which  nature  feels,  from  sorrow,  toil,  and  care, 
Rest  to  the  limbs  and  quiet  I  confer 
On  troubled  minds,  but  nought  can  add  to  her 
Whom  heaven  and  her  transcendent  charms  have  placed 
Above  those  ills  which  wretched  mortals  taste. 

Yet  as  her  earnest  wish  invokes  my  power, 
I  shall  no  more  decline  that  sacred  bower, 
Where  Gloriana,  the  great  mistress,  liesj 
But  gently  fanning  those  victorious  eyes. 
Charm  all  the  senses,  till  the  joyful  sun, 
Without  a  rival,  half  his  course  has  run, 
Who,  while  my  hand  that  fairer  light  confines, 
^lay  boast  himself  the  fairest  tiling  that  shines/' 

ilar  to  this  picture  is  the  noble  painting  of  the  family  group,  by 
the  state  drawing-room  at  Lambeth  palace. 
^bably  introduced  in  some  masque. 
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If  tlie  qiaeen  conld  be  deceived  out  of  a  sense  of  her  mortality  by  radt 
adulatory  stanzas  as  these,  the  time  was  fast  approaching  whieo  would 
show  that  she  waw  in  nowise  distinguished  above  other  •ojoomera  in 
this  world  of  trouble,  save  by  the  pressure  of  a  double  load  of  sorrow. 
That  insomnolency,  which  was  adroitly  turned  into  compliment  by  the 
poetical  adulator,  was  probably  induced  by  the  prognostics  of  the  ap- 
proaching political  storm. 

Another  sketch  of  Henrietta,  in  Waller^  poetical  portraituiey  is  still 
more  elegant : 

**  Could  natnra  there  no  other  lady  gnicei 
Whom  we  might  dare  to  love  with  inch  a  five, 
Such  a  complexiooi  and  to  radiant  eyef, 
Such  lovely  motion,  and  such  sharp  replies  1 
Beyond  our  reach,  and  yet  within  our  tight, 
What  envious  power  has  placed  this  glorioiu  light  ? 
•  •  •  e  •  •  • 

All  her  affections  are  to  one  inclined ; 
Her  bounty  and  compassion  to  mankind, 
To  whom,  while  she  so  tkr  extends  her  grace, 
She  makes  but  good  the  promise  of  her  face ; 
For  Meroy  has,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen. 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen." 

Queen  Henrietta  had  made  such  slow  progress  in  the  English  lin- 
guage,  in  the  first  years  of  her  marriage,  that  her  deficiencies,  in  1032, 
became  a  matter  of  serious  consideration.  Previously,  Charles  I.,  among 
other  reasons  for  dismissing  her  French  household,  had  sent  to  her 
mother  that  his  queen  obstinately  refused  to  learn  the  English  tongoe; 
this  fault  was  so  sedulously  mended  in  subsequent  years,  that  her  sooi 
could  not  express  themselves  in  French  when  tliey  were  resident  id 
Paris.  Madame  de  Motteville  likewise  complains  that  queen  Heniiette 
had,  in  her  constant  practice  of  English,  forgot  the  delicate  idioms  of  her 
mother  tongue.  Mr.  Wingate,  a  learned  barrister  of  Grey's  Inn,  was,  in 
1632,  appointed  her  majesty ^s  tutor,  and  to  facilitate  her  acquisition  of 
English,  a  grand  masque,  called  the  Qaeen^s  Pastoral,  was  acted  at 
Whitehall.  The  part  destined  for  the  queen  to  learn  by  rote  was  so 
unmercifully  long,  that  her  majesty  complained  piteously  to  her  ladies 
of  the  labour  of  learning  it,  and  said,  ^  that  it  was  as  long  as  a  whole 
play.''  The  parts  of  her  ladies  were  equally  lengthy  and  heavy,  so  tbtt 
the  Queen's  Pastoral  took  eight  hours  in  the  performance ! 

The  piece  was  written  by  a  young  aspirant,  and  possessed  no  liteiary 
merit.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Walter  Montague,  the  second  son  of  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  who  finished  life  an  ascetic  priest,  and  the  queeo'S 
grand  almoner,  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereaAer.  He  was 
in  youth  a  gay  gallant  of  the  court,  little  anticipating  his  own  transmu- 
tation. Ben  Jonson  was  usually  the  poet  of  the  courtly  masques ;  un- 
fortunately, for  the  queen,  he  and  Inigo  Jones  had  had  a  furious  quarrel, 
regarding  their  merits  as  poet  and  designer  of  masques,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  Queen's  Pastoral  had  been  furnished  with  words  by  the  un« 
skilled  amateur,  Montague.  It  was  the  part  that  the  queen  took  in  this 
luckless  oastoral  which  called  forth  the  furious  vituperationB  of  Master 
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I  his  ^  Histromastrix,''  yet  it  wm  only  for  her  majesty's  pri- 
ise  in  her  own  courtly  circles. 

Nir  of  the  birth  of  the  second  English  prince,  and  to  show  how 
'  participated  in  the  illiberal  attacks  of  the  fanatic  agitator, 
irhich  occurred  about  the  same  period,)  the  queen  was  invited, 
nllemen  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  of  the  Temple,  to  a  splendid 
id  ballet,  given  at  their  charge.* 

icoln's  Inn  and  Temple  masques  lasted  three  days,  they  put 
ty  of  the  people  into  an  ecstasy  of  good  humour,  and,  for  a 
itributed  to  soften  the  sour  and  acrid  temper  of  the  times, 
outward  glories  were,  notwithstanding,  chequered  with  dark 
I  of  approaching  troubles,  a  concealed  volcano  was  glowing 
le  feet  of  those  who  gaily  trod  the  courtly  measures  in  the 
id  really  harmless  ballets,  which  rendered  still  more  furious 
ciam  of  Prynne  and  his  coadjutors.  The  brutal  attack  of 
I  the  queen,  in  his  Uistromastrix,  drew  down  on  him  the  ven- 
Charles,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  former  character, 
rfectly  consistent  with  the  law  at  that  time  in  force.  No  one 
d  on  the  conduct  of  Prynne  with  more  terse  severity  than  that 
t  mistaken  fanatic  himself  It  is  well  to  conclude  the  subject 
own  words,  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  keeper  of  the  re* 
he  Tower,  after  the  accension  of  Charles  II. :  ^  King  Charles 
lave  taken  my  head  when  he  took  my  ears.*'  It  is  to  Hen- 
sat  credit  that  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  save  Prynne '  from 
on  of  the  pillory  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  ears,  which 
>f  that  barbarous  and  disgusting  punishment^ 
leen's  favourite  residences  were  Somerset  House,  St.  James's 
id  the  palace  of  Woodstock.  Her  partiality  to  these  palaces 
ipally  induced  by  the  facilities  they  presented  for  the  Roman- 
rorship.  Somerset  House  was  settled  on  her  as  her  dower- 
case  of  widowhood,  and  this  was  peculiarly  her  private  resi- 

urious  circumstance  that  the  leaders  in  these  stately  revels  were  two 
who  aAerwards  became  the  two  most  celebrated  statesmen  legalists 
^  but  of  ditfercnt  parties.  Edward  Hyde,  aAerwards  lord  Clarendon, 
ellor  and  royalist  historian  ]  the  other,  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  lord 
ppointed  by  parliament)  and  afterwards  parliamentary  historian. 
Whitelock  were  the  gayest  and  handsomest  gentlemen  of  the  Temple 
u^s  Inn.  These  magnificent  entertainments  to  the  queen,  cost  the  inns 
,000/. ;  and  though  the  puritans  at  the  time  made  a  horrid  outcry  .at 
md  extra\'agance  of  the  outlay,  yet  these  rich  societies  did  much  good 
ing  part  of  their  wealth, 
yard's  History  of  England.     Charles  I. 

nishment  was  still  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  reign  of  queen 
I  was  endured  by  the  author  of  Robinscm  Crusoe,  for  some  printed 
tn  the  corrupt  parliaments  of  that  era.  It  is  brutally  alluded  to  by 
B  line : — 

**  Earless,  on  high,  stood  unabashed  Defoe." 

irge  was  likewise  used  as  a  punishment  after  the  revolution  by  the 
kt   of  William    III.,   for   political   otfences,   as   the   answering   line 

»» And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below." 
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flence;  St  James's  was  her  family  abode,  and  the  habitation  of  her 
children  when  they  were  in  London ;  in  each  of  these  residences  she 
had  chapels  and  lodgings  for  her  twelve  capuchin  almoners.  Woodstock 
was  her  ^vourite  country  palace,  and  here  she  likewise  had  a  regular 
chapel  for  her  worship.* 

While  Waller's  lyrics  were  doing  their  best  to  hymn  the  qaeen  into 
immortality,  Vandyke's  glorious  pencil  was  illustrating  her  personal 
graces,  and  Inigo  Jones's  devising  tlie  scenery  of  the  masques  and  bal- 
lets wiiich  formed  the  amusements  of  her  picturesque  and  stately  court, 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  wrote  dramatic  poems,  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  queen  in  our  language.  Her  majesty  often 
took  a  part  in  these  diversions,  but  much  less  publicly  than  her  prede- 
cessors. The  royal  taste  for  these  elegant  amusements  caused  the  great 
nobility  to  dispense  the  superfluity  of  their  incomes  in  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts.  When  their  majesties  paid  visits  in  their  progresses,  it 
was  the  fashion  for  their  noble  hosts  to  engage  some  poet,  distinguished 

*  A  sketch  of  tliat  noble  sylvan  seat  of  tlie  Plantagcnets,  now  vanished  from 
the  earth,  and  the  state  in  which  it  existed  when  inhabited  by  Henrietta  Maria, 
will  be  particularly  agreeable  to  tliose  readers  who  recall  its  memory  through 
the  magic  creationi  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a  coo 
temporary : — 

^  I  found  that  famous  court  and  princely  palace,  Woodstock,  ancient,  strong 
and  magnificent,  and  situated  on  a  fair  hill.  We  entered  into  the  first  spaciook 
court  tlirongh  a  large  strong  gate-house,  where  the  keeper  of  that  royal  castle 
commanded  her  daughter,  a  pretty  modest  maiden,  to  be  my  guide.  So  up  ve 
mounted  many  fine  steps  of  freestone,  at  the  further  side  of  ilie  great  court,  ioto 
a  spacious  church-like  hall,  with  two  fair  aisles,  with  six  pillars,  white  and 
large,  parting  eitlier  aisle  witli  rich  tapestry  hangings  at  the  upper  end  thereof, 
in  which  was  wrought  the  story  of  the  wild  boar.  On  tlie  leA  band  of  the  hall 
we  entered  a  stately  rich  chapel,  with  seven  round  arches,  with  eight  little  win- 
dows above  the  arches,  and  filleen  in  them.  A  curious  font  tliere  is  in  the 
midst  of  it;  and  all  the  roof  is  most  admirably  wrought.  And  having  per- 
formed  my  devotions  in  that  princely  chapel,  I  nimbly  ascended  with  my  guide 
into  the  guard-chamber ;  by  this  means  our  entrance  was  free  and  uninterrupted 
into  tlie  presence-chamber,  and  the  privy-chamber  tliat  looks  over  the  tenuii* 
court,  the  withdrawing-chambcr  and  the  bed-chamber,  both  of  which  have  their 
sweet  prospect  over  the  privy-garden.  AAer  which  I  presumed  to  rest  myself 
in  the  waiters'  chamber ;  and  afler  a  small  time  of  reposing  to  refresh  ourselves, 
she  conducted  me,  crossing  the  privy-chamber,  into  the  queen's  bedchamber, 
where  our  late  renowned  queen  (Elizabeili)  was  kept  prisoner.  There  are 
withdrawing,  privy,  presence,  and  guard  chambers  for  her  majesty  queen  iieii- 
rietta  Maria.  Out  of  the  wardrobe-court  we  come  into  a  fair  hall  for  her  ma- 
je^xy's  guard.  There  is  also  a  council-chamber  curiously  arched,  and  m  neat 
ctmpel  by  it,  where  queen  Henrietta  Maria  hears  mass ;  and  divers  other  fiur 
and  large  rooms  for  the  nobility  and  officers  of  tlie  court.  On  the  large  high 
leads  of  the  goodly  and  fair  gate-house  I  had  a  full  prospect  of  the  great  and 
spacious  walled  park,  and  the  brave  lawns  and  waters  of  tlie  neat  and  iair-built 
lod;;e  for  his  majesty's  chief  ranger  to  inhabit,  sweetly  seated  on  a  hill  near  this 
icuniptuous  court.  One  thing  more,  I  de:$ired  my  fair  and  willing  guide  to  con- 
duct me  to,  near  this  place — the  labyrinth  where  the  fair  latly  was  surprised  by 
a  clew  of  silk.  I  found  nothing  in  this  bower  but  ruins  of  many  strong  and 
strange  winding  walls  and  turnings,  and  a  dainty  clear-paved  well,  wherein  this 
beautiful  creature  did  use  to  bathe  herself.*' — From  a  To|>ographical 
by  three  Norwich  Gentlemen,  in  1G36.     Edited  by  Mr.  Bray  ley. 


Am  tppibbitioii,  to  eompcwe  a  draowtie  mtartamiiieiit  lor  tlMir 
WBiuiiHl.  Sneh  ww  tka  cue  whea  the  mA  of  Newculle  neet?ed 
nijil  pur  at  hie  CMtie  of  Bobo? er,  in  Derbyshire.'  Oa  this  oeea^ 
I  M  ohtewed  the  anrtwiee  of  Ben  Jooson  to  write  the  TerMs  wfaieh 
■ed  pert  of  their  nia|eeties*  entertainment.  So  mneh  plgeeed  were 
nml  pur  with  the  litenny  taete  of  the  mA  end  his  Imral  hospitdi- 
at  Bdsover,  thai  thej  egreed  in  the  appmntment  of  Meweastlei  as 
enor  to  Chules  prince  of  Wales. 

EW  queen  hronght  into  the  worid,  at  St  Jsnies%  Janoary  98,  ISSS, 
piiiiuss  Eliabeth.  The-states  of  Hc^land  sent  an  especisl  embassy 
wwmisliilsti  her  msjes^  on  the  birth  of  this  little  one,  and  propitiated 
wSh  lieh  presents,'  which  sre  described  as  ^  a  massy  pisoe  of  amber- 
■a,  two  &a  and  almoat  trsnsparent  china  basons,  a  enrioos  dock, 
of  far  g|[||Mter  Tslne  than  these,  two  beantiini  orijpnals  of  Titnui, 
I  two  of  Tintoret,  to  add  to  the  gslleries  of  paintmgs,  with  which 
kaif  was  enriching  Whitehall  and  Hsmpton  Conrt" 
I  has  been  said  thst  the  qneen  brought  up  her  children  in  the  ezer- 
I  of  the  cathdie  ritosl,  till  th^  were  thirteen.  There  ezisto  a  grsat 
■  of  eridence,  to  profe  that  this  assertion  waa  fidse,  for  whatever  she 
|kt  wish  to  do,  it  ii  certain  that  they  had  governors  and  tutors  da> 
sd  to  the  chuich  of  England. 

rhe  first  letter  the  qneen  wrote  to  her  young  son,  is  presenred  in  the 
tHh  Museum ;  the  pince  was  then  but  eight  years  old.   He  had  been 
itinate  in  his  refusals  to  swallow  some  physical  potion,  with  which 
royal  mother  wished  to  regale  him : 

Tee  QuBDf  to  aia  son  CaA&LSi,  Puiiok  ov  Walii.' 


1  am  tony  that  I  xsntt  begin  myfint  letter  with  chiding  yon,  beoanie  I  hear 
t  joa  will  not  take  pkuithi.  I  hope  it  was  onlie  fbr  this  day,  and  that  to 
now  yon  will  do  it ;  ibr  if  yon  will  not,  I  most  come  to  you  and  make  you 
at  it,  ibr  it  is  for  your  health.  I  hare  giren  order  to  mi  lord  of  Newcastel  to 
id  mi  word  to-night  whether  yon  will  or  not;  therefore  I  hope  you  will  not 
m  m  the  painei  lo  goe :  and  so  I  rest 

**(  Tour  a£Eectionate  mother, 

**HsiaiRTi  Maul 
*To  mi  deare  somie,  the  prince. 
•  163^" 

Ths  prince,  in  answer  to  his  governor,  who  made  suitable  remon- 
■Mes,  according  to  the  queen's  directions,  wrote  him  the  following 
IpDsl  note,  which,  though  penned  between  double-ruled  lines,  in  a 
nid  text-hand,  gives  some  indication  of  the  sprighdy  wit  that  after- 
uds  distinguished  him — many  who  dislike  pills  and  potions  will  sym- 
ihise  with  the  prince : 

CHAaLis,  PaiiioB  or  W^ua,  to  bis  Gotiknoe,  Loan  Niwoastul 

ffJord. 

1  would  not  have  you  take  too  much  pbisike,  for  it  doth  always  make  me 
rse;  and  I  tliink  it  will  doe  the  like  with  you.  I  ride  every  day,  and  am 
iy  10  follow  any  other  directions  from  you. 

»  Make  haste  back  to  him  that  lores  you. 
"CSAaLMI  p.** 

iistorieal  Collections  of  Noble  Families,  by  Collins,  p.  26. 

Ifemoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1672.  *I)r.  Lingard,  toL  ix.  p.  3Sn 
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It  is  possible  that  Charles  I.  might  have  successfully  coDtended  with 
the  inimical  party,  if,  at  the  critical  juncture  of  the  year  1(188,  he  hail 
not  incurred  the  uncompromising  hatred  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  by  grant- 
ing an  asylum  in  England  to  the  object  of  that  minisier^s  persecution, 
the  queen-mother  of  France,  Marie  de  Medicis.  The  affectionate  recep* 
tion  given  by  Charles  to  the  mother  of  his  queen,  was  a  fresh  instance 
of  his  conjugal  attachment.  The  king  travelled  in  state  to  meet  Marie 
de  Medicis  at  Harwich,'  where  she  landed,  and  escorting  her,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  to  London,  her  entry  was  made  there,  with  as  much 
solemnity  as  if  she  had  been  at  the  pinnacle  of  royal  prosperity.  In 
reality,  she  was  a  distressed  fugitive,  impoverished,  and  hunted  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  through  the  ingratitude  of  Richelieu,  the  creaton 
who  originally  owed  his  grandeur  to  her  favour. 

The  filial  care  of  Henrietta  was  active  in  providing  all  that  could  coo- 
tribute  to  soothe  the  wounded  mind  of  her  mother,  especially  in  proving 
that,  fallen  as  she  was  from  her  high  estate,  she  was,  in  the  eyas  of  t 
dutiful  daughter,  more  a  queen  than  ever.  The  words  of  one  of  the 
servants' of  the  fugitive  queen  will  prove  how  warmly  she  was  wel- 
comed to  England  by  her  loving  child.  ^  You  shall  only  know,  that 
the  Sieur  Sebat,  who  officiated  as  the  superintendant  of  her  household, 
had  permission  to  mark  with  his  chalks  fifty  chambers  at  St.  James's  u 
her  apartments,  the  whole  fumisiied  by  the  particular  care  of  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain,  who  seemed  to  convert  all  her  ordinary  occupationi 
into  attention  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  queen,  her  mother." 

But  there  was  a  personal  trait  of  aflection  in  Henrietta,  which  spoke 
more  to  the  heart  than  any  cost  or  splendour  of  reception  could  hife 
done.  When  the  royal  carriage,  in  which  were  seated  Marie  de  Medicis 
and  her  son-in-law,  Charles  I.,  entered  the  great  quadrangle  of  the 
palace  of  St.  James,  queen  Henrietta,  at  the  first  flourish  of  trumpebi. 
led  her  chamber  and  descended  the  great  staircase,  to  receive  her  august 
motlier.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  children,  the  little  prince  of 
Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  the  iniutt 
Elizabeth.  The  queen  being  then  near*her  time,  and  in  critical  health,  a 
chair  was  placed  for  her  majesty  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  but  when  she 
perceived  her  royal  parent,  such  was  her  anxiety  to  show  her  duty  and 
tenderness,  that  she  arose,  and  hurrying  to  her  carriage,  endeavoured, 
with  her  trembling  hands,  to  open  the  door,  which  she  was  too  weak  to 
accomplish.  The  moment  her  mother  alighted,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
before  her,  to  receive  her  blessing,  and  the  royal  children  knelt  aroond 
them.    Every  one  who  saw  it  was  affected  to  tears  at  the  meeting.* 

The  restless  spirit  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  the  selfish  turbulence  (f 
her  numerous  and  hungry  train,  made  but  an  ill  return  to  Charles  and 
Henrietta,  for  their  disinterested  and  loving- kindness  to  her  in  her  dis- 
tress.   Henrietta  related,  with  tears,  to  the  sympathizing  historian,  ma- 

*  Dr.  Lingard,  toI.  ix.  p.  322. 

*  The  Sieur  de  la  Serres,  bistoriogmphor  of  France,  who  accompanied  Marie  de 
Medicis  to  England,  and  has  lefl  a  narrative  of  her  visit.  It  shnvi's  the  iuimenie 
extent  of  the  palace  of  St.  James  at  that  era. 

« Ibid. 
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dame  de  MotleTille,  ^  how  dreadfully  the  king  was  embarrassed  by  the 
fxinvagance  of  her  mother's  attendants,  and  when  he  could  not  find 
mesne  to  satisfy  their  rapacity,  they  had  the  folly  and  malignity  to  carry 
their  comi^iata  to  parliament  and  petition  for  larger  allowances'^ — that 
parliament,  which  had  viewed  the  visit  of  the  queen-mother  with  inimif- 
cal  feeling,  and  had  considered  the  circumstance  of  a  second  establish- 
ment for  the  catholic  worship  at  court  with  angry  disgust. 

The  qoeen,  in  the  winter  of  1640,  lost  her  youngest  daughter,  the 
princess  Anne,  who  died,  December  8,  1640,  at  the  age  of  four  years. 
Just  before  the  roytl  child  expired,  the  necessity  of  prayer  being  men- 
tioned to  her,  she  said,  that  she  did  not  think  she  could  say  her  long 
prayer,  (meaning  the  Lord's  prayer)  but  she  would  say  her  short  one, 
and  repeated:  ^Ughten  mine  eyes,  O  Lord,  that  I  sleep  not  the  sleep 
of  death." ' 

There  is  an  important  section  in  madame  de  Motteville's  work,  beins 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  historical  memoir,  of  which  the  queen  of 
Charles  L  is  the  authoress,  quite  as  much  as  the  celebrated  memoirs  of 
Sully  were  written  by  that  great  man.' 

l^his  tract  is  headed  Abrege  des  Revolutions  d^Jingleterrey  and  is  thus 
introdiiced  by  the  editress :  ^^  Recital  made  by  the  queen  of  England, 
Henriette  Marie,  daughter  of  Henri  Quatre  and  Marie  de  Mcdicis  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Virgins  of  St.  Mary  de  Chaillot,  of  which  she  was 
foundress,  written  by  madame  de  Motteville,'  to  whom  this  princess 
dictated." 

The  regnal  history  of  Charles  I.  is  too  wide  a  field  for  the  biographer 
of  his  wife  to  enter,  unless  forced  upon  the'  portion  in  which  tlie  queen 
was  personally  involved.  Yet  the  view  taken  by  Henrietta  herself  of 
some  parts  of  that  history  justly  demands  a  place  in  her  life.  The  queen 
relates  afiairs  without  troubling  her  head,  whether  by  her  admissions, 
i^r  much-loved  lord,  is  convicted  of  invading  the  English  constitution 
or  not;  for  she  evidently  comes  to  the  point  in  ignorance,  that  such 
vu  a  crime.  Henrietta  declares  that  when  a  vast  number  of  books  of 
Common  Prayer  were  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  Scotch,  (at  the  time  of 
tbe  Liturgy  being  forced  on  that  unwilling  people,)  her  husband,  glad  to 
uke  the  opportunity  of  her  attention  being  then  forcibly  drawn  to  the 
subject,  brought  her  one  of  the  Common  Prayer  Books,  and  sat  down 
^'her  for  a  whole  evening  and  prevailed  on  her  to  examine  it  with  him. 
He  pressed  on  her  notice,  the  fact,  which  no  living  creature  can  deny, 
^t  though  there  is  much  in  the  mass  book  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Common  Prayer  Book,  yet  there  are  very  few  pages  in  the  Common 
Prayer  which  are  not  supplied  from  the  mass  book  and  breviary.  Hen- 
fietta^B  prejudices  were  scarcely  neutralized  by  this  conviction,  for  she 
Su'ds  directly,  ^^  it  was  this  fatal  book  which  occasioned  ilic  first  revolt 
in  Sf  oiland." 

The  rage  of  the  people,  the  queen  observed,  had  been  excited  against 
StnitTord  because  he  had  obtained  funds  of  the  Irish  parliament,  sufficient 

*  Grander,  vol.  ii.  p.  lUO-'^. 

•lh<ry  were  writU»u  by  dictation  to  hi-i  secretnrit^s. 

'Maoame  dc  Motteviile,  vol.  i.  pp.  24"^,  ioO.     Edited  narrative  of  tlie  queen. 
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to  enable  the  king  to  raise  an  army.  He  had  likewise  proposed  to  his 
royal  master  the  plan  to  gain  a  greater  degree  of  power  by  means  of  this 
army.  The  parliament  pursued  him  with  vengeance — Straflbrd  boldly 
requested  the  king  ^  to  let  them  take  their  coarse  and  do  their  worst" 
^^  The  king,"  she  says,  ^  too  yielding,  did  as  this  generous  minister  ad- 
vised, and  suflered  him  to  be  immured  in  the  Tower ;  when  there,  his 
enemies  loaded  him  with  calunmies  and  crimes ;  for  a  long  time  he  was 
brought  every  day  before  the  commons  to  be  interrogated,  he  replied  to 
every  impeachment  with  dauntless  spirit  and  irrepressible  wit;  many 
who  bad  been  indifferent  towards  him  at  first,  became  his  warmest  par- 
tisans." '  ^  The  queen,"  observes  madame  de  Motteville,  ^  while  telling 
me  these  things,  interrupted  her  narrative  by  this  description  of  Straflbrd. 
^  He  was  ugly,  but  agreeable  enough  in  person,  and  had  the  finest  hands 
in  the  world.' " 

Notwithstanding  the  spirited  defence  of  the  fascinating  and  brilliant 
Straflbrd,  the  queen  acknowledged  that  she  was  dreadfully  alarmed  for 
him,  and  laboured  with  all  the  energy  of  female  diplomacy,  to*  save  this 
faithful  friend.  We  suspect  that  her  exertions  did  Straflbrd  no  good,  bat 
a  prodigious  deal  of  harm ;  however,  she  satisfied  herself  that  she  was 
doing  wonders  in  his  cause.  ^  Every  evening,"  says  her  narrative,  ^  was 
a  rendeivous  given,  and  the  most  meckatU  of  his  enemies  admitted  to  a 
conference  with  her,  by  the  way  of  the  back  stairs  of  the  palace,  leading 
into  the  apartments  of  one  or  other  of  her  ladies  of  honour,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  ofl^  duty  and  away  in  the  country." '  At  the  foot  of  the 
back  stairs  the  queen  often  met  the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  &ctio& 
alone,  ^  lighted  only  by  a  flambeau  which  she  held  in  her  hand ;'  she 
oflered  them  all  things  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose,  yet  gained  do 
one  but  lord  Dembi,"  (Digby.)  It  is  to  be  femd  tnat  in  these  inters 
views,  which  resemble  tlie  conferences  between  the  beautifnl  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  demagogue  Mirabeau,  that  the  wily  republicans  con- 
trived to  elicit  intelligence  from  the  vivacious  and  loquacious  Henriettt, 
which  were  fearfully  injurious  to  her  own  party.  ^  Only  prevail  upon  a 
lady  to  talk  on  what  is  nearest  her  heart,"  say  the  diplomatists,  ^  yoa 
have  nought  to  do  but  listen,  and  all  her  intentions  are  revealed."  The 
observation  is  true,  and  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  woman  out  of  he 
thorny  paths  of  political  intrigue. 

The  next  great  mistake  made  by  the  queen  was  her  choice  of  agents 
in  negotiating  with  the  army,  which  had  become  disgusted  with  the  par^ 
liament,  and  were  inclined  to  declare  for  the  king.  Two  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  queen's  household  held  commands  in  this  army,  and  were 
entrusted  by  her  majesty  as  agents  to  bring  it  over  to  the  king.  These 
were  George  Goring,  her  chamberlain,  and  Arthur  Wilmot;  the  king 
determined  to  send  the  queen's  equerry,  Harry  Jermyn,  to  negotiate*  a 
dispute  which  had  occurred  between  them.  The  queen  had  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  prove  a  most  dangerous  office  for  Jermyn  to  mediate 

*  Madame  d©  Motteville,  vol.  i.  p.  25.  •  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 

*Both  Jermyn  and  Goring  held  their  offices  when  Bassompierre  was  in  Eng- 
land ;  they  are  mentioned  by  him.  Jermyn  was  twenty-six  years  older  than  the 
queen. 
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this  quarrel ;  she  called  him  into  her  cabinet,  and,  after  communicating 
the  king's  intention,  told  him  ^  that  her  fear  was,  that  in  case  the  parlia- 
ment got  an  inkling  of  tlie  business,  they  would  drive  him  and  every 
other  confidential  servant  from  her  household."  At  that  instant,  the 
king  entered  into  the  cabinet,  and  said,  playfully,  ^  If  to  be  done,  it  is 
he  Uiat  must  do  iL** 

^  He  must  not  do  it,"  replied  the  queen ;  ^  and  when  yon  learn  why, 
you  will  be  of  my  mind." 

^  Speak  then,  madame,"  replied  the  king,  still  smiling,  ^  that  I  may 
know  what  it  is  that  I  have  commanded,  and  tliat  you  forbid." 

The  queen  then  explained  seriously,  ^^  how  fearfully  inconvenienced 

they  should  be  if  one  of  their  principal  servants  was  discovered  in  this 

negotiation,  and  driven  from  them.'*'    The  king  allowed  she  was  right, 

but  said  ^  there  was  no  one  to  whom  Goring  and  Wilmot  would  listen 

but  Jermyn,  who  was  esteemed  by  both,  and  was  mild  and  conciliatory; 

besides,  ail  ought  to  be  risked  for  Strafford's  sake."    The  queen  yielded 

to  these  reasons,  and  Jermyn  departed  on  his  errand.     He  represented 

to  his  two  friends.  Goring  and  Wilmot,  the  message  of  the  king,  with 

which  he  was  chai^ged.    The  flawy  temper  of  Goring  was  aggravated 

by  finding  that  he  was  not  destined  to  command  the  army ;  but,  being 

exceedingly  deceitful,  he  dissimulated  his  wrath.   That  very  evening,  he 

stole  forth  secretly,  and  betrayed  the  whole  scheme  to  the  parliament. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  object  of  his  envy  was  Strafford ; 

he  was  determined  that  he  should  die  without  aid. 

The  event  took  place  directly,  which  the  queen  had  anticipated  :  the 
parliament  sent  humbly  to  request  tliat  the  king  would  please  to  com- 
iDand  that  no  person  of  the  queen's  household  should  quit  Whitehall. 
The  king  and  queen  were  then  morally  certain  that  some  person  had 
beuayed  their  design,  and  that  Jermyn's  mission  had  been  discovered ; 
but  neither  of  them  suspected  the  frank,  rattling,  gallant  George  Goring, 
IS  the  informer — on  the  contrary,  they  were  peculiarly  anxious  for  his 
iafety,  lest  the  ebullitions  of  his  zealous  loyalty  should  compromise  it. 
The  whole  intrigue  ended  with  Jermyn,  and  several  other  gentlemen 
in  the  royal  household,  flying  to  France.     It  is  certain  that  these  cour- 
tiers, though  descended  from  ttie  heroes  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  were 
troubled  with  very  little  of  their  superfluous  valour,  and   evidently 
deemed  discretion  the  better  part  of  it.     But  the  only  man  who  could 
hare  guided  valour  by  the  soul  of  genius,  and  righted  the  car  of  state, 
whirled  out  of  its  place,  now  bereft  of  all  aid,  by  the  envy  of  the  little 
great  men  of  the  court,  was  nearly  hunted  to  the  last  gasp.     Yet,  day 
by  day,  Straflford  defended  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  with  un- 
daunted eloquence,  that  agitated  all  hearts.     The  king  and  queen  wit- 
nessed the  scene  with  painful  interest  from  latticed  boxes ;  and  every 
evening  they  met  each  other  with  aching  iiearts  and  tearful  eyes,  as  the 
quern  told  madame  de  Motteville.' 

To  the  surprise  of  their  majesties.  Goring  declared  himself  vocife- 
rously against  Straflbrd  and  the  royal  party ;  and  when,  afterwards,  he 

^  Matlaine  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.,  p.  2G0.     Edited  Narrative  of  tlie  Queen. 
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was  reproached  by  message  from  the  queen  for  his  ingmtitude,  when  he 
had  been  her  officer  so  many  years,  he  affirmed  that,  ^  his  conduct  arose 
from  his  aversion  to  havinfl^  any  coadjutor  in  the  service  he  meant  to 
render  their  majesties.^  Thus  this  man's  egotism  eflected  the  first  fatal 
blow  to  the  cause  of  king  Charles.  Strafibrd,  when  he  found  he  had 
lost  his  friend  Jermyn,  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  ^  It  was  not,"  con- 
tinues the  queen,  ^  that  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  feared  to  die ;  he  could 
easily  have  saved  himself  by  flight  more  than  once,  but  he  would  not 
do  it.  All  his  ambition  was  bent  on  confounding  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  the  proofs  of  his  innocence ;  he  ought  to  have  been  forced  to 
take  more  sure  means.'' 

The  queen's  frequent  expression,  ^  that  the  king  and  herself  were  left 
without  servants,"  arises  from  a  political  movement  of  the  parliament, 
by  wliich  the  whole  royal  household  were  changed  at  a  blow.  Some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  placed  in  immediate  domesticatioa 
with  the  royal  family;  as,  for  instance,  the  discontented  peer,  loid 
Essex,  was  made  lord  chamberlain,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  marquis 
of  Hertford,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prince  of  WaleS|'  in  hopes 
that  he  would  act  as  a  rival  claimant  of  the  crown,  being  the  repreteotSf- 
tive  of  the  Gmys,  tlie  hereditary  leaders  of  the  CSalvinistic  party,  or 
Edward  VI.'s  church. 

English  history  usually  affirms  that  the  queen,  terrified  at  the  mobi 
which  surrounded  Whitehall,  yelling  for  Strafford's  head,  implored 
Charles  to  give  him  up,  and  save  her  and  her  children,  and  that  be 
signed  Strafibrd's  death-warrant  in  consequence  of  her  feminine  fears. 
The  queen  ought,  however,  to  be  heard  in  her  own  defence,  and  she 
declares'  it  was  a  procession  of  the  bishops  which  shook  the  kiof^ 
resolution,  as  these  prelates  represented  ^  that  it  was  better  one  man 
should  die  than  the  whole  realm  perish."  Henrietta  so  frankly  acknow- 
ledges, in  general,  her  erroneous  conduct,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der her  from  doing  so  here,  if  she  had  felt  herself  betrayed  by  her  femi- 
nine fears ;  for  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  howling  mob  is  no  disgrace  to  t 
woman.  The  truth  is,  Henrietta's  faults  arose,  not  from  want  of  coo- 
rage,  but  from  loquacious  communication.  The  assertion  of  the  queen's 
pusillanimity  being  entirely  founded  on  palace-gossip,  we  believe  that 
Henrietta  has  been  confounded  with  the  queen  of  France,  her  mother, 
Marie  de  Medicis,  who  was  domesticated  with  her  at  that  period,  and 
was  exceedingly  frightened  at  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  mob. 

^^  Strafford,"  continues  the  queen,'  ^  himself  sent  to  entreat  his  royd 
master  to  sign  his  death-warrant,  to  appease  the  insurgents,  expecting, 

*  Tbe  marquis  of  Hertford  became  much  attached  to  the  king ;  and  one  of  dM 
most  gallant  and  devoted  of  cavaliers,  cherishing  more  gratitude  for  the  recogni- 
tioii  of  lady  Kathcrine  Gray's  marriage  with  his  grandfather,  by  the  house  of 
Stuart,  than  resentment  for  t)ie  persecution  he  himself  had  undergone  in  bii 
youth,  for  his  first  marriage  with  lady  Arabella  Stuart. 

'Queen's  Narrative,  M^moires  de  Madame  de  Motteville,  toL  L  p. 260-S. 

'Madame  de  Mottcville,  Queen's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  260.  The  queen,  pe^ 
haps  uuintcntiouu I ly,  presents  some  parallel  between  the  execution  of  Strafibid'i 
death-warrant  and  that  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 
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lat  he  thonld  be  pardoned  when  their  first  rage  was  over. 
1  as  his  enemies  had  the  king^s  signature,  without  heeding 
ommandment  to  the  contrary,  they  hurried  the  Tictim  to 
I  more  public  was  his  death,  the  more  was  seen  of  the  gran- 
mind  and  his  admirable  firmness.    He  spoke  uncompro- 
his  enemies,  and,  in  spite  of  their  barbarity,  he  forced  them 
n,  and  tacitly  to  avow  that  they  had  done  him  injustice.^' 
•n  asserted  that  the  royal  friends  for  whom  Strafford  sacri- 
f  were  indiflerent  to  his  fate,  but  these  are  the  actual  words 
n: — ^The  king  suffered  extreme  sorrow,  the  queen  wept 
;  they  both  anticipated,  too  truly,  that  this  death  would, 
Iter,  deprire  the  one  of  life  and  the  other  of  all  happiness  in 
'    Let  no  one,  after  tliis,  say  that  the  high-minded  Strafford 
I,  a  victim  to  the  selfish  fears  of  the  queen.'     In  the  midst 
inl  scenes,  the  princess  royal,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  of 
spoused  in  person  at  Whitehall  chapel,  by  the  son  of  the 
)Fange,  a  boy  of  the  age  of  eleven,  a  truly  protestant  alii* 
1  ought  to  have  given  the  country  great  satisfaction.    This 
ok  place  May  2,  1641.    The  day  afler,  the  mob  broke  into 
tr  Abbey,  pillaged  it,  and  did  all  the  mischief  with  which 
ry  mobs  generally  amuse  themselves,  yelling  all  the  time  for 
death,  who  was   executed  May   12,   1641.     The  queen^s 
trie  de  Medicis,  was  so  infinitely  terrified  at  the*violence  of 
nt  mobs  at  this  crisis,  that  she  insisted  on  departing  forth- 
lland.     This  queen  was  a  marked  person  by  the  insurgents ; 
id  the  popular  wrath  against  her  by  every  invention  within 
•f  possibility.    The  means  by  which  they  efifected  this  pur- 
be  guessed  by  the  following  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
'AuguM  26,  1641.   The  house  have  committed  to  prison  the 
rinted  the  scandalous  ballet  concerning  the  queen^s  mother 
r,  and  will  consider  of  further  punishment ;  tliey  have  ordered 
ballets  (ballads)  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hang- 

undel,  the  earl-marshal,  escorted  the  queen's  mother  to  Dover, 

ers  of  the  king.    Nearly  at  the  same  time,  when  she  bade 

her  mother,  the  queen  was  obliged  to  part  from  the  king, 

aenced  his  journey  to  Scotland,  August  9,  1641,  when  he 

.hat  episcopacy  which  he  had  recently  shaken  his  throne  to 

\ie  travelled  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  15th,  the  queen  received 

m  him,  announcing  his  safe  arrival  in  Edinburgh.     Her  ma- 

ntly  sent  the  tidings  to  the  royal  secretary,  sir  Edward  Ni- 

ler  letter,  in  broken  English,  is  a  curiosity. 

QuBBir  Hk5^rietta  Maria  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas.' 

icbolas, 

•eseaved  your  letter;  and  that  (which)  yon  send  me  from  the  king, 

)  writes  me  word  he  as  (ha?)  been  ver«  well  reseaved  in  Scotland ; 

de  Mottevilie,  Queen's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

f  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  to  Charles  I.,  to  the  king.     Printed 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  7.  'Ibid. 
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and  that  both  the  arini  and  the  people  have  ilmed  a  crtmt  joj  to  see  the  king,  ami 
such  that  theaff  tajr  was  never  seen  before.     Pray  God  it  may  (be)  eotUimttd. 

For  the  letter  tliat  1  writt  to  you  eourutming  the  eommis$kmaire»j  it  is  them  that 
are  tot  dispatch  bu$nne$$e  in  the  king's  absence.  I  thank  yon  for  yoa  care  of 
geving  me  advises  of  what  passes  at  London ;  and  soc  I  reste, 

**'  Tour  frand, 

"  HsiraiBTTB  MAmii  R. 
«  Otelands,  the  10th  Angust." 
Indorsed^"  For  mistre  NichoUu.'*] 

The  manor  and  mansion  of  Oallands  had  been  a  faroorite  dower  ra- 
sidence  of  the  queens  of  England  for  several  centuries.  The  ancient 
building  was  originally  built  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  domain ;  for  the 
vicinity  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  (isli  for  fa8t-<lays,  and  of  stagnant  water 
for  replenishing  the  moats  and  (ossiis  which  defended  such  habitations^ 
were  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  site  of  a  castellated  dwellinf  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  old  palace  of  Oallands  was  levelled  with  the  diut 
in  the  civil  wars*  in  common  with  every  other  dwelling  to  which  queen 
Henrietta  was  particularly  attached.  Ilere  the  queen  was  residing  with 
all  her  children  excepting  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  who  often  visited 
her  from  Richmond  or  Ham.  The  parliament,  which  either  could  not 
or  would  not  be  prorogued  till  the  end  of  October,'  busied  itself  exceed- 
ingly regarding  the  queen's  residence  with  her  children,  and  testified  the 
utmost  jealousy  of  her  confessor,  father  Phillipps,  who  underwent  seve- 
ral examinalions,  and  many  portentous  hints  were  dropped  by  the  round- 
head orators  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  tlie  queen^s  establiib- 
ment  of  capucins  at  Somerset  House. 

The  storm  of  civil  war  meantime  was  growling  and  muttering  around. 
Its  first  symptoms  among  the  middle  classes  were  indicated  by  large 
bands  of  people  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  in  company  mustering  together, 
and  hunting  down  the  king's  deer  in  the  day-time  in  Windsor  foreit, 
and  even  attempting  the  same  incursions  in  the  demesnes  of  Oatlands. 

Sir  Edward  Nicholas  came  to  reside  at  his  house  within  three  milei 
of  Oatlands  park,  for  the  convenience  of  the  royal  correspondence.  The 
king's  plan  of  signifying  his  approbation,  as  to  the  events  going  on  in 
England  and  in  his  family,  was  to  send  back  the  letters  of  his  secRiaiy 
with  his  opinion  written  on  the  margin.  The  queen  is  often  mentioned 
in  these  notations.  The  king  usually  mentions  her  by  the  appellation 
of  ^  my  wife."  As,  for  instance,  he  writes  to  Nicholas,  ^  Your  despatch 
I  received  this  morning ;  but  tell  my  wife  that  I  have  found  fault  with 
you  because  none  of  hers  was  within  it."  Many  measures  are  discussed 
in  this  correspondence,  which  w£re  likely  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the  queen.  Among  others,  the  faithful  secretary  advises  the  king  to 
obviate  the  discussion  o(  the  capucins  at  Somerset  House,  in  the  ensaiof 
sessions  of  parliament,  by  sending  them  all  away  before  the  attack  cooh 
menced.  Perhaps  the  secretary  thought  this  measure  was  as  well  to 
take  place  when  his  royal  master  was  out  of  hearing  of  the  queen'i 
lamentations  and  remonstrances. 

The  king  was  dubious  on  this  head.    ^^  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  he 

'  Evelyn*s  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.     Nicholas  G>rrespondence,  p.  2. 
■Ibid.  p.  16. 
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vroce  on  this  letter,  ^  if  it  be  not,  to  advertise  my  wife  of  the  parlia- 
ment's intention  concerning  her  capucius,  and  so  first  to  hear  what  she 
will  sav  ?" ' 

It  was  by  no  means  likely  that  the  queen  would  say  anything  rea- 
sonable. That  elegantly- worded  but  mischievous  letter  of  her  mother, 
aiready  quoted,  was  the  code  on  which  she  always  acted  in  regard  to 
her  religion.  The  utter  downfall  of  her  husband's  dignity,  and  the 
reign  of  her  family,  according  to  the  principles  she  imbibed  from  it, 
were  to  take  place  before  she  would  give  up  the  least  particle  of  the 
Koman-catholic  observances,  that  her  obstinacy  could  preserve.  The 
ronsequence  was,  that  the  establishment  of  capucins  remained  till  about 
i  year  afterwards,  when  the  infuriated  mob  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
liie  chapel. 

The  queen  at  this  period  fancied  that  she  obtained  very  valuable  in- 
formation from  her  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  lady  Carlisle,  regard- 
ing the  proceedings  of  lord  Kimbolton  and  Mr.  Pym,  two  leaders  of  the 
^tundhcad8,  who  governed  those  committees  of  the  lords  and  commons, 
which  exercised  extraordinary  power  during  the  recess  of  parliament. 
Udy  Carlisle  was  on  terms  of  extraordinary  intimacy  with  both  these 
agitators ;  but  instead  of  communicating  useful  intelligence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, she  betrayed  to  them  every  incident  that  occurred  in  the  royal 
household,  which  the  queen  soon  after  found  to  her  cost. 

~  Being:  yesterday  at  Oatlands,  to  attend  tlie  queen's  command,'*  wrote  sir  Ed 
vard  Nicholas  to  the  absent  king,  ^Mier  majesty  gave  me  this  paper,  enclosed, 
v-Ui  command  to  send  it  this  day  to  your  majesty.     It  was  brought  to  the  queen 
b}'  laily  Carlisle,  who  saith  she  had  it  from  lord  Mandeviile.'    I  confess  it  were 
ro:  ainiM  to  have  it  published.'* 

The  nature  of  this  paper  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  probably  some 
attack  on  the  queen,  or  measure  regarding  the  royal  children's  residence 
vith  her.  The  treacherous  spy,  in  order  to  obtain  more  credit  with  her 
royal  mistress,  had  given  this  small  piece  of  information  on  a  subject 
vhjch  was  to  be  public  in  a  few  days. 

Both  houses  of  parliament  met  before  the  king's  return,  and  discussed 
tbe  fiict  of  the  frequent  visits  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  queen. 

"And  though,"  wrote  sir  E<lward  Nicholas,  "  the  commons  asserted  *  tliat  they 
i«J  Dot  doubt  the  motherly  affection  and  care  of  her  majesty  towards  him  ;  yet 
■■'cre  were  some  dangerous  persons  at  Oatlands,  Jesuits  and  others ;  and  there- 
>rf  it  was  desired  that  the  marquis  of  Hertford  should  be  enjoined  to  take  the 
.' 'ince  into  his  custody  and  charge,  attending  on  him  in  person.*  This  resolu- 
'-"n  was  delivered  yesterday  at  Oatlands,  by  my  lord  of  Holland  to  the  queen, 
*no,  I  hear,  gave  a  very  wise  and  discreet  answer  to  the  same,  as,  I  believe, 
^iT  ou'n  pen  will  speedily  acquaint  your  majesty."  * 

The  answer  that  the  queen  made  to  Holland  was,  "  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  merely  visited  Oatlands  to  celebrate  his  sister's  birth-day."* 

•Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  24.     Sept.  27,  1641. 

*Bettt»r  known  by  tlie  title  of  Kimbolton,  in  the  civil  wars;  he  was  heir  to  the 
■*arl  of  Manchester :  his  next  brother  was  a  catholic,  although  this  lord  was  a 
:-.:i!an. 

'  Leiterof  sir  Edward  Nicholas  to  the  king.     Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  .').1 

•  Correspondence  of  sir  Edward  Nicholas.     Evelyn's  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  06. 
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This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  esrl  of  Holland  appem, 
in  the  reality  of  documentary  history,  in  a  displeasing  light  to  qaeea 
Henrietta ;  he  is,  in  fact,  usually  found  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
her  will,  despite  of  the  assertions  of  Horace  Walpole,  who,  haTing 
clinked  a  coarse  rhyme,  that  he  thought  peculiarly  wounding  to  the  le- 
putation  of  queen  ilenrietta,  deemed  himself  hound  to  prove  his  idle 
words,  by  twisting  every  possibility  of  scandal  into  a  serions  charge 
against  her. 

About  the  same  time  the  queen^s  confessor,  Phillipps,  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  as  an  evidence  to  enable  them  to  convict 
Benson,  a  member  of  parliament,  of  selling  protections  to  the  miserable 
catholics.  In  England,  be  it  observed,  that  every  species  of  persecution, 
besides  its  other  more  apparent  evils,  formed  opportunities  for  bribery 
and  robbery.  Father  Phillipps  would  not  be  sworn  on  our  translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  house,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  take  an  oath 
which  he  considered  binding  to  him,  commenced  a  theological  wranglSf 
and  eventually  committed  him  to  prison  for  contempt  of  the  scriptores 
^^  authorized  in  England."  In  this  exigence,  the  queen  sent  a  sensible 
and  conciliatory  message  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  saying,  ^  that  if 
her  confessor  did  not  appear  to  have  done  any  wrong  against  the  state 
HMliciously,  she  hoped,  for  her  sake,  they  would  forgive  and  liberate 
him."  The  House  of  Lords  complied ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  re* 
fused  him  bail.' 

The  queen  says,  in  her  own  narrative,'  ^  that  the  parliament  sent  to 
her  that  she  must  surrender  her  young  family  into  their  hands  during 
the  absence  of  the  king,  lest  she  should  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
papists  of  them."  And  here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  from  the  best 
authority,*  it  is  certain  that  the  queen  had,  at  an  early  period,  tampered 
with  the  religion  of  the  princess  Mary,  her  eldest  daughter,  having  se- 
cretly given  her  a  crucifix  and  a  rosar>',  taught  the  use  of  them,  and 
made  her  keep  them  in  her  pocket  Probably  ambition  had  a  share  in 
this  furtive  proceeding,  because,  as  a  protestant^  the  princess-royal  could 
only  match  with  a  petty  prince.  The  matrimonial  destiny  of  the  child 
was  now  decided  as  the  spouse  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  therefore  less 
occasion  existed  for  religious  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  parliament 
Most  likely,  lady  Carlisle  had  given  information  of  the  queen^s  conduct 
to  Kimbolton  and  Pym.  The  queen,  unconscious  of  the  spy  that  was 
about  her,  replied  to  the  parliament,  ^  that  her  sons  were  under  the  tui- 
tion of  their  separate  governors,  who  were  not  papists ;  and,  above  all, 
she  knew  that  it  was  the  will  of  her  husband  that  they  should  not  be 
brought  up  in  her  religion."  To  remove  all  cause  of  complaint,  she 
left  Oatlands  and  withdrew  to  Hampton  Court,  from  whence  she  came 
occasionally  to  see  her  little  ones,  and  thus  gave  up  her  constant  sojourn 
with  them.  Then  her  enemies  raised  reports  that  she  meant  to  leave  tha 

*  Nicholas  Papers  (Evelyn),  vol.  iv.  p.  62. 

'Madame  de  Motteville,  vol. i.,  p. 263.     From  the  Qiieen^s  Narrative. 

*  MS.  Journal  of  Pero  Cyprian  Gamache,  one  of  the  queen's  capucins  at  Somer- 
set HouM).  Father  Cyprian  does  not  mention  any  atteropu  on  the  religion  of  tlyi 
queen's  sons  in  their  childhood. 
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LlLgn  :n,  and  carry  off  her  children.  They  sent  orders  to  a  gentleman. 
who  was  io  the  commission  of  the  peace  at  Oatlands,  ^  to  hold  himself 
ready,  with  a  certain  portion  of  militia,"  called  by  the  queen  paysans 
anmes,  ^  to  serre'  the  king  according  to  their  orders."  For,  among  the 
other  anomalies  of  this  revolution,  almost  to  the  last  all  measures  in  op- 
position to  the  king  were  enforced  in  his  own  name,  to  the  infinite  mys- 
tificatioo  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  mostly  well  meaning, 
though  unlearned. 

^  The  parliamentary  order  to  the  Oatlands  magistmte  comnmnded  him 
tod  his  posse  to  wait  till  midnight  in  the  park  at  Oatlands,  where  they 
would  be  joined  by  cavalry,  whose  officers  woald  direct  what  they  were 
to  do.     The  magistrate  immediately  sought  the  queen,  showed  her  his 
order,  and  declared  his  intentions  to  obey  her  commands.    She  thanked 
him  warmly,  but  told  him  that  ^  she  wished  him  to  do  exactly  what  par- 
liament dictated,  and  then  to  remain  tranquil.'    Meanwhile,  without 
nising  any  alarm,  she  sent  promptly  to  the  principal  officers  on  whom 
she  could  rely  in  London,  who  were  absent  from  the  army  on  furlough, 
and  she  entreated  them  to  be  with  her  before  midnight,  with  all  the 
friends  they  could  muster;  then  she  summoned  all  her  household  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  not  even  excepting  the  scullions  in  her  kitchen ;  ^ 
without  showing  any  inquietude,  she  proposed  to  spend  the  evening  in 
OsiUnds  Park,  where  her  muster  arrived  and  joined  her  party.    The 
D^ht,  however,  wore  away,  without  the  threatened  attack  from  the  ad- 
verse powers,  save  that  about  twenty  horsemen,  on  the  road  near  the  park, 
were  seen  prowling  around,  and  watching  till  day-break;  but  these, per- 
lapa,  had  only  hostile  intentions  against  the  deer."    There  is  no  doubt 
but  tiiat  the  queen  would  have  done  battle  in  defence  of  her  little  ones, 
if  need  had  been  for  such  exertion.    The  family,  which  the  royal  mo- 
ther was  thus  personally  guarding,  somewhat  in  lioness  fashion,  by  noc- 
tiimsl  patrole  round  Oatlands  Park,  was  numerous  and  of  tender  ages. 
They  were  soon  after  separated,  never  again  to  meet  on  earth  in  their 
original  number.    Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  was  then  just  eleven  years 
of  age;  Mary,  the  young  bride  of  Orange,  was  ten;  James,  duke  of 
Tork,  between  seven  and  eight;  Elizabeth,  about  six;  and  the  little 
io^t  Henry,  but  a  few  mouths  old,  who  had  been  born  at  Oadands  the 
preceding  year. 

"  The  queen  continued  her  precautions  against  the  abduction  of  her 
iniants.  She  had  regained  the  co-operation  of  Goring ;"  a  somewhat 
doubtful  policy,  considering  the  instability  of  his  conduct,  and  the  false- 
hood of  his  word.  ^*  She  told  him  '  to  hold  himself  ready  at  Ports- 
muuth,  and  that,  perhaps,  he  would  see  her  very  soon  at  that  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  embarkation ;  to  which,  nevertheless,  she  would  not  have 
recourse  but  at  the  last  extremity.'  The  queen  likewise  sent  to  find  her 
new  ally,  lord  Digby,  and  entreated  him  to  send  her  all  the  friends  he 
could  muster,  and  on  whom  he  could  rely,  to  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  seats  where  she  and  her  children  were  abiding.  This  was 
unmediately  done,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  cavaliers ;  then  sh« 

'  Madame  de  MottevjJle,  roJ.  J.,  p.  263.    From  the  Queen's  NaTtatiTe, 
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took  the  opportunity,  when  at  Hampton  Court,  of  paying  a  visit  to  a 
loyal  gentleman  who  lired  in  the  Ticinity,  who  was  noted  for  the  num> 
ber  of  fine  horses  he  kept    He  put  them  all  at  her  majesty^t  disposal.'' 

AfWr  the  queen  had  made  all  these  preparations,  no  enemy  appeared 
to  attack  her  or  her  infants.  On  the  contrary,  the  parliament  ofleied 
the  most  elaborate  excuses  for  calling  out  the  militia  at  Oatlands  with- 
out the  king's  sanction ;  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commont 
thou^it  fit  separately  to  deny  that  he  was  concerned  in  it.* 

The  two  following  letters,  from  the  queen  to  the  king's  secretary, 
were  written  at  this  crisis.  Thev  are  composed  in  the  broken  Englidi 
which  she  then  spoke : — 

T»  QuBBH  TO  Sza  Ebwasd  NrcioLAt. 

**  Maistre  Nicholas, 

**  I  am  veri  lory  that  mjr  Ititrt  did  not  come  time  enouf  to  go.  I  have  reseaved 
youra,  and  I  have  writt  to  the  king  to  hasten  (h)is  coming.  I  send  you  the  lettra, 
and  if  litle  Vil  Murray  is  vel  enouf,  I  voud  liave  him  go  back  againe  to  Scotland, 
fchUout  comin  yer^for  a  voud  (witliout  coming  here,  for  I  would)  have  him  go  !•» 
nuirow  morning,  tel  him  fruni  me ;  but  if  he  wher  not  well,  then  you  must  pio* 
Tide  some  bodic  that  will  be  sure,  for  my  lettre  must  not  be  lost,  and  I  Toad  not 
inuleH  (trust  it)  to  an  ordinairt  post  I  am  so  ill  provided  whitt  penomna  (with 
persons)  tliat  I  dare  trust,  that  at  this  instant  I  have  no  living  creature  that  I 
dare  send. 

**  Pray,  do  what  you  can  to  helpe  me  (if  litle  Vill  Murray  cannot  goe)  to  Mod 
this  lettre,  and  so  I  rest  your  assured  frond, 

**  Hbvbibttb  BfAaiB,  R. 

**  For  your  selfe, 

"lOih  Nov.  1641." 

The  Irish  rebellion  broke  out  the  same  autumn,  with  one  of  those 
atrocious  massacres  which  are  the  usual  consequence  of  a  long  series 
of  civil  strife  and  religious  persecution  on  both  sides.  The  roundhead 
party,  founding  their  accusations  on  similarity  of  religion,  accused  the 
queen  of  having  fostered  the  rebellion  and  encouraged  the  massacre: 
not  one  particle  of  real  evidence  has  ever  appeared  to  support  these 
calumnies.'  In  fact,  it  was  a  deadly  calamity  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
tlie  queen  ever  deemed  it  as  such.  It  was  a  Celtic  rising,  in  tlie  hopes 
of  breaking  the  chains  of  their  enemies,  while  those  enemies  were  qnar* 
relling  among  themselves.  There  was  scarcely  a  name  among  the  homi- 
cides but  what  began  with  a  Mac  or  an  O. 

The  king,  afler  a  long  stay  in  Scotland,  began,  in  his  homeward  de»- 
patches,  to  give  preparatory  orders  for  his  return  to  his  southern  metr<H 
polis.  The  earl  of  Eitsex,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  office  of  lord 
chamberlain,'  received  orders  to  prepare  the  palaces  for  his  royal  mas- 

'  Madame  de  Motteville,  Queen's  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  263.  This  act  of  the 
right  of  calling  out  the  militia  was  one  of  the  disputed  points  between  the  king 
and  his  parliament  at  tliat  juncture.     It  was  probably  a  trial  of  power. 

*The  pretended  royal  commission  that  Macguire  and  O'Neale  displayed  to  the 
ignorant  Celts,  was  adorned  with  a  broad  seal,  torn  from  a  patent  which  thejr 
had  stolen  when  the  castle  of  Charlemont  was  sacked.  Rapin,  (albeit  a  deadly 
enemy  of  Charles,)  notes  the  forgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 

'This  is  not  generally  known.  See  the  Nicholas  Correspondence,  Evelyn 
voL  iv.  pp.  74-78. 
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ter^  reception,  which  orders  were  rather  pettishly  communicated  by  her 
majesty  through  the  &ithfui  secretary,  in  this  little  billet : — 

QuxBH  HxiraiBTTA  to  Si&  Edwabd  Niciolab. 
'3fai9tre  Nicholas, 

■*I  did  desire  you  not  to  acquaint  milor  of  Essex  of  what  the  king  commanded 
JOQ  touching  pi) is  omifntii.  Now  you  may  do  it ;  and  tell  him  that  the  king 
will  be  at  7Vio&  (Tlieobalds)  Vendtiday^  and  shall  sleep  there.  And  upon 
Thursday,  he  shall  dine  ninU  lor  major't  (the  lord-mayor's), and  be  at  Whittiiall 
only  for  one  mtgh  (night),  and  upon  Friday  will  go  to  Hampton  Court,  where 
be  matntB  (means)  to  stay  this  vinter.  The  king  commanded  me  to  tell  this  to 
mi  lor  of  Essex,  but  you  may  do  it,  for  their  lordships  or  to  (are  too)  great 
princes  now  to  rtctactd  (receive)  any  direction  from  mee. 

**  Bfffii^  all  that  I  have  to  say,  I  shall  rest  your  assured  frand^ 

*"  HxvazKTTK  MiazK  R. 
**  For  M&istre  Nicholas, 

««20ih  Not.  1641.'' 
Endorsed — [•♦  The  queen  to  me,  to  signify  to  the  lord  chamberlain."] 

The  king  actually  did  return  fire  days  aAer  the  date  of  this  letter, 
Korember  25.  He  was  receiyed  with  extreme  loyalty  in  England,  and 
wu  greeted  everywhere  with  cries  of  "  God  save  the  king !"  The  queen 
flittered  herself  that  she  had  done  wonders  towards  effecting  this  reac- 
tion, by  her  gracious  conferences  with  the  lord-mayor  and  other  well- 
disposed  magnates  of  the  city.  She  accompanied  the  king  with  all  their 
children,  at  his  solemn  entry  of  tlie  metropolis.  The  prince,  her  son, 
rode  by  the  side  of  his  father,  and  she  followed  in  an  open  carriage,  sur- 
rounded by  her  infants ;  they  were  all  received  with  the  most  fervent 
beoedictions  from  the  populace,  and  with  every  mark  of  good-will  that 
could  be  testified. 

The  king,  who  had  in  Scotland  obtained  full  proof  that  five  of  the 
most  factious  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  in  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  his  rebels  there,  resolved  to  take  advantage 
cf  this  gleam  of  popularity,  to  go  to  the  house  and  arrest  them.  His 
predecessor,  Elizabeth,  had  often  sent  and  taken  obnoxious  members 
^to  custody  while  actually  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  very  trifling 
ofieaces  in  comparison. 

History  insists  that  Henrietta  had,  by  taunts  and  reproaches,  urged 
the  king  to  the  arrest  of  the  ^vt  members.  As  she  most  piteously  blames 
herself  for  the  error  she  really  committed,  to  which  she,  with  deep 
^•umiliation,  attributed  all  his  future  misfortunes— even  his  death :  we 
<^not  help  thinking  she  would  have  been  equally  candid  if  such  a 
charge  were  true. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  queen  bestowed  a  great  share  of  Iicr  favour 
and  affection  on  lady  Carlisle.'    This  person  had  as  bad  and  treacherous 

'When  la<ly  Carlisle  was  lady  Lucy  Percy,  she  had,  under  pretence  of  visiting 
:  ■•:  ut!ier,  the  earl  of  Norlhuml)6rlnnd,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  formed  a  league 
«iih  tlie  infamous  countess  of  Somerset,  then  under  sentence  of  dt?ath  for  niur- 

-r.  in  the  s-amc  fortress;  and  at  her  ins^tigation  eloped  with  the  gaudy  and 
v.'i-rlilef*  court  profligate,  Hoy,  earl  of  Carlisle.  The  grim  old  earl,  who  had 
!"  r*^i:dden  tlie  union,  thundered  maledictions  from  his  prison-hold  on  the  head 
f{:\\*-  Lucy,  not  only  for  the  deed  she  had  done,  but  for  the  heartless  manner  in 
u  iii^.-h  she  had  deceived  him.     The  features  of  lady  Carlisle  have  lateiy  been 
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a  heart  as  ever  deceired  a  parent  or  betrayed  a  friend.  The  queen  would 
have  had  better  companionship  with  the  French  ladies,  whose  friskings 
Ikad  so  much  offended  the  dignity  of  king  Charles. 

It  was  in  company  with  this  lady  that  queen  Henrietta  aat  in  her 
cabinet  at  Whitehall,  with  her  watch  in  her  hand,  counting  the  weary 
minutes  of  the  king^s  absence,  when  he  went  to  anest  the  obnoxions 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  No  one  knew  his  intentions  but 
the  queen ;  he  had  parted  with  her  on  that  fatal  morning,  with  these 
words,  as  he  embraced  hei^— ^  if  you  find  one  hour  elapse  without  hear- 
ing ill  news  from  me,  you  will  see  me,  when  I  return,  the  siaster  of  my 
kingdom." 

The  queen  remained,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  watch,  till  that  tedious 
hour  had  passed  away ;  meantime  she  heard  nothing  from  the  king,  and 
she  was  prompted  by  her  impatience  to  believe  that  no  news  was  good 
news ;  therefore,  deeming  the  king  was  successful,  she  broke  the  silence 
that  was  pain  and  grief  to  her,  with  these  words  to  the  fair  Ou-lisle : — 

^  Rejoice  with  me,  for  at  this  hour  the  king  is,  as  I  have  reason  to 
hope,  master  of  his  realm,  for  Pym  and  his  confederates  are  arrested 
before  now."  * 

Unfortunately,  lady  Carlisle  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  relative  twl 
political  spy  of  one  of  the  members  named.  She  had  certain  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  blow  had  not  yet  been  struck,  although  the  hour  bid 
elapsed.  She  promptly  gave  intelligence  to  one  of  her  agents ;  and,  as 
the  House  of  Commons  was  close  to  Whitehall  palace,  the  pertoo 
marked  fur  arrest  liad  intelligence  just  before  Charles  entered  the  hoow. 
They  fled,  while  their  party  rallied  and  organized  a  plan  of  resistance, 
under  plea  that  it  was  against  the  privileges  of  the  commons  for  any 
member  to  be  arrested  while  on  duty.' 

^^  The  king  had  been  accidentally  prevented  from  entering  the  Hovw 
of  Commons,  to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect,  by  various  poor,  miie- 
rable  persons,  who  presented  petitions  to  him  as  he  was  about  to  enter. 
The  hour  he  had  announced  to  the  queen,  as  pregnant  with  their  fntare 
fate,  had  passed  away  in  reading  and  discussing  the  particulars  of  indiTi- 
dual  wrong  and  misfortune;"*  an  ancient  duty  of  the  English  sovereign 
when  on  progress  to  his  parliament)  not  then  obsolete.  This  the  king 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  waive,  in  preference  to  his  somewhtt 
illegal  errand ;  for  he  knew  that  his  intent  of  arresting  his  enemies  waSf 
when  he  leA  his  palace,  a  profound  secret  between  himself  and  his  ronl 
partner,  and  he  suspected  not  that  the  secret  had  escaped  her.  "Am 
whole  incident  is  a  noted  instance  of  the  danger  of  opening  the  lips  r^ 

mnde  familiar,  by  a  most  exquisite  nniniature  at  Strawberry-Hill  aale,  deemfd 
t!»e  most  perfect  rpecimeo  of  the  nearly  extinct  art  of  miniature  painting.  Tbe 
fair  face  of  lady  Carlisle,  with  soA  black  eyes,  glancing  with  treacheroas  Tolop- 
tuousness  from  under  an  enormous  round  black  hat,  is  exquisitely  worked.  Ladf 
Carlisle  always  contrasted  her  ivory  complexion  witli  a  dress  of  intense  black* 
xiess.     Waller  has  described  her  as 

•'A  Venus  rising  from  a  sea  of  jet." 

>  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.     Queen's  Narrative,  pp.  26^^-267. 

'  Madame  de  Mottaville,  vol.  L    Queen's  Narrative,  p.  206.  *Ibid. 
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garding  diplomatic  a&ire,  till  there  is  indisputable  conviction  that  a  deed 
is  done.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Henrietta  had  heard  and  heeded  the 
warning  axiom  of  countess  Tertsky,  in  Wallenstein,  regarding  the  por- 
tentous nature  of  ^^  shouts  before  victory." 

When  Henrietta  found,  as  she  soon  did,  tliat  her  heedless  prattling 
had  done  the  mischief,  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
and  avowed  her  fault,  blaming  herself  with  most  passionate  penitence. 
Not  a  reproach  did  he  give  her ;  and  she  paused  in  her  narrative,  in  an 
agony  of  regret,  to  call  the  attention  of  madame  de  Motteville  to  his 
admirable  tenderness  to  her.  ^^  For  never,"  said  she,  ^  did  he  treat  me 
for  a  moment  with  less  kindness  than  before  it  happened,  though  I  had 
ruined  him."' 

Directly  after  the  occurrence,  which  the  queen  termed  her  maMftcr- 

tute  imdiseretionj  the  people  mutinied  in  Liondou,  from  which  tlie  king 

retired  with  all  the  royal  family.    When  they  left  Whitehall,  they  went 

ihrough  a  multitude  of  several  thousand  roundheads;  every  one  held  a 

ttaffin  his  hand,  with  a  white  paper  placard,  whereon  was  inscribed  the 

word  ^liberty."    Henrietta  herself,  with  her  usual  petulant  vivacity, 

liad  previously  given  the  name  of  roundhead  to  these  opponents.     In 

opposition  to  the  flowing  love-locks  of  the  courtiers,  the  partisans  of  the 

parliament  had  their  hair  clipped  so  close  and  short,  that  their  turbulent 

heads  looked  as  round  as  bowls,  excepting  that  their  ears  seemed  to  jut 

out  in  an  extraordinary  manner*  Samuel  l^rnadiston,  a  noted  republican 

of  that  century,  was  in  his  youth  the  leader  of  a  deputation  of  London 

apprentices,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  parliament  their  notions 

regarding  civil  and  religious  government.    The  queen,  who  saw  this 

yosse  arrive  at  Whitehall,  then  first  noticed  the  extraordinary  roundness 

nf  their  closely  clipped  heads,  and  saw  at  the  same  time  that  Samuel 

VIS  a  personable  apprentice;  upon  which  she  exclaimed,  ^La!  what  a 

huiisome  young  roundhead !" 

The  exactness  of  the  descriptive  appellation  fixed  it  at  once  as  a  party 
name ;  roundheads  they  were  called  from  that  moment,  and  roundheads 
they  will  remain  while  history  endures. 

Many  a  satirical  ballad  and  chorus  repeated  the  sobriquet ;  nor  were 
the  jutting  ears  forgotten.  Captain  Hyde,  a  cavalier  of  the  royal  guard, 
proposed  cropping  into  reasonable  dimensions  the  ears  of  the  next  depu- 
tation which  arrived  from  the  city  on  the  same  errand.  Rather  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  that  of  cropping  ears  which  stuck  out  by  reason  of 
the  super^uous  destructiveness  of  the  owners,  especially  when  those 
owners  had  the  majority  in  numbers. 

-  Few  of  the  puritans,"  says  a  lady  author  of  that  day,*  "  wore  their 
hair  long  enough  to  cover  their  ears;  and  the  ministers  and  many  others 
cut  it  close  round  their  heads,  with  so  many  little  peaks,  as  was  ridicu 
lous  to  behold ;  whereupon  Cleveland,  in  his  ^  Hue  and  Cry,'  describes 
litem — 

*  With  hair  in  characters  and  lugs  in  texts.*  " 


*  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.     Queen's  Narrative,  p.  266. 
'Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  her  Husband. 
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^  From  this  custom  of  wearing  their  hairs,^'  continues  the  republican 
lady,  *^  the  name  of  roundhead  became  the  scornful  term  given  to  the 
whole  parliament  party .'^  The  rest  of  the  appurtenances  of  these  stal- 
M'art  agitators  is  described  by  another  contemporary.  ^  In  high-crowned 
hats,  collar-bands,  great  loose  coats,  with  long  tucks  ^swords)  under 
them,  and  caWes'  leather  boots,  they  used  to  sing  a  psaJm  and  drub  all 
before  them.^  When,  at  the  end  of  the  struggle,  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  England  fell  under  military  terror,  the  roundheads  assumed  a  regular 
livery  of  war ;  and  Cromwell,  when  he  had  need  of  their  assistance  to 
expel  the  commons  with  their  speaker,  or  doom  the  king,  used  to  coax 
his  troopers  by  the  endearing  epithet  of  his  ^  red  brethren.*^ ' 

The  king  and  queen  went  no  further  than  Hampton  Court;  there  they 
determined  to  watch  the  event  of  these  insurrections,  not  having  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  least  restraint  would  be  put  on  their  personal  free- 
dom. They  were  deceived,  for  the  parliament  sent  a  cireular  to  all  the 
nobility  to  arm  and  prevent  the  king  from  going  further.  In  this  extie- 
roity,  the  queen  proposed  to  her  royal  husband  that  she  should  depart 
for  Holland,  on  the  ostensible  errand  of  conducting  the  little  princess- 
royal  to  her  young  spouse,  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but,  in  reality,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  her  jewels  to  provide  her  consort  with  the  means  of 
defence.  It  was  astonishing  to  her  M'ith  what  avidity  the  opposite  party 
seized  on  the  idea  of  her  departure  from  England.  Every  facility  was 
given  her  for  putting  the  project  in  execution.'  Such  was  the  queen'k 
own  impression ;  but  lord  Clarendon  declares  ^  that  it  was  intimated  to 
her  majesty  that,  if  she  did  not  prevail  on  the  king  to  permit  the  law 
excluding  the  bishops  from  sitting  as  peers  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  the 
parliament  would  interfere  to  prevent  her  from  going  abroad.  Conse- 
quently, by  her  influence,  the  king  permitted  this  act  to  pass  by  com* 
mission,  while  he  was  escorting  her  majesty  to  Dover.^' 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflairs  when  the  king  conducted  his  consort  and 
daughter  to  the  place  of  embarkation  at  Dover,  Feb.  23,  1641-2. 

He  stood  on  the  shore,  watching  their  departing  sails  with  tearful  eyes, 
doubtful  whether  they  should  ever  meet  again.  ^As  the  wind  was  fr- 
vourable  for  coasting,"  the  queen  declares  ^her  husband  rode  (bur 
leagues,  following  the  vessel  along  the  windings  of  the  shore.**'  *  Party 
malice  may  stain  the  name  of  this  unfortunate  prince  with  venomoui 
invective ;  yet,  to  every  heart  capable  of  enshrining  the  domestic  affee- 
tions,  the  name  of  Charles  must  be  dear.  But  not  with  his  bereaved 
spirit  and  troublous  career  does  our  narrative  at  present  dwell;  we  moft 
embark  with  his  adored  Henrietta:  merely  observing  that,  at  her  depart- 
ure, the  king  went  to  Theobalds,  where  the  parliament  sent  a  petition 
^  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  reside  nearer  to  the  metropolis,  and  not 
take  the  prince  away  from  them."  The  king  went  directly  after  to  j 
Newmarket,  and  from  thence  retired  to  York.*  During  the  queeo^ 
absence,  the  fatal  adventure  at  Hull  occurred,  where  sir  John  Hotham 

*  Larrey's  Charles  I.  *  Madame  de  Moiteville,  vol.  L,  p.  26& 
"  ClurendoD'ft  Life,  Yol.  L 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  Tol.  L     Queen'i  Narrative,  p.  209. 
'Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
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first  denied  his  majesty  access  to  his  own  town  and  military  maga- 
zines. 

^  The  queen  was  well  received  in  Holland  by  Henry,  prince  of  Orange, 
which,  indeed,  she  well  deserved,  since  she  had  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  country  against  the  tyranny  of  Richelieu.  The  burgomas- 
ters of  Holland,  nevertheless,  showed  no  fipreat  veneration  to  her  royal 
person ;  they  entered  her  presence  with  their  hats  on,  threw  themselves 
on  chairs  close  to  her,  stared  at  her  from  under  the  brims  of  their  Dutch 
beavers,  and  flung  out  of  the  room  without  bowing  or  speaking  to  her.^ 
The  result  proved  that  Henrietta  exerted,  in  the  exigence  of  her  aflairs, 
the  good  sense  and  governing  science  of  her  great  father.  For,  one  by 
one,  she  fascinated  all  these  boorish-behaved  republicans,  and  utterly 
and  entirely  obtained  her  own  way.  In  proof  of  which,  Walter  Strick- 
Und,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  parliament  ambassador  to  the  States 
of  Holland,  to  forbid  their  granting  any  assistance  to  the  queen,  was  dis- 
missed without  efiecting  his  purpose.  King  Charles  would  not  have 
locceeded  so  well;  he  could  not  have  concealed  his  displeasure  and 
disgust  at  the  coarseness  of  ill-breeding ;  but  the  feminine  tact  of  Hen- 
rietta revealed  to  her  the  well-known  axiom  in  diplomacy,  that  after 
republicans  have  gratified  their  self-esteem  by  showing  their  ill-behaviour 
to  their  hearts'  content,  they  become  peculiarly  amenable  to  the  charm 
of  graceful  and  courteous  manners,  generally  pertaining  to  persons  of 
exalted  rank. 

The  Dutchmen,  notwithstanding  their  odd  mode  of  showing  their 
regard,  behaved  bountifully  to  queen  Henrietta.  Their  high  mightinesses 
at  Rotterdam  lent  her  40,000  guilders;  their  bank,  25,000;  the  bank  at 
Amsterdam,  845,000.  Of  merchants  at  the  Hague,  Fletcher  and  Fitcher, 
she  borrowed  166,000.  On  her  pendant  pearls  she  borrowed  213,200 
jruilders :  she  put  six  rubies  in  pawn  for  40,000  guilders ;  and,  altoge- 
iher,  raised  upwards  of  2,000,000Z.  sterling.* 

The  queen  was  one  year  in  eflecting  this  great  work ;  during  which 
time  she  sent  valuable  remittances  of  money,  arms,  and  warlike  stores, 
to  her  royal  husband,  who  had  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham  soon 
after  her  departure,  and  commenced  the  warlike  struggle  with  some  suc- 
cess, at  least  wherever  he  commanded  in  person. 

The  queen  superintended  the  education  of  her  daughter,  the  little 
princess  of  Orange,  whilst  she  was  in  Holland,  retaining  her  always 
near  her,  while  she  pursued  her  studies  under  various  masters.  The 
young  prince  of  Orange,  her  spouse,  was  likewise  still  under  tuition. 
The  queen  very  wisely  remained  with  her  daughter  till  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  manners  and  customs  of  her  new  country.  This  alliance 
proved  a  most  fortunate  one  for  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  as  the  young 
princess  became  infmitely  beloved  by  the  pooj)le  of  Holland.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  jealousy  was  manifested  by  them,  lest  Henrietta 
should  imbue  her  young  daughter  with  catholic  predilections. 

The  unfortunate  mother  of  queen  Henrietta  died  in  misery  at  Cologne, 
the  ifame  winter.     It  had  bten  the  intention  of  the  queen  to  continue 

*  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  4  L. 
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her  journey  up  the  Rhine,  to  attend  her  parentis  sick-bed,  but  tlie  Dutch 
burgomaBtera  interfered,  and  wholly  prevented  her;*  and  she,  fearful  of 
compromising  the  advantages  slie  had  gained,  dared  not  pursue  her  in- 
tentions, lest  her  husband^s  interest  should  sutler  severely. 

When  the  queen  had  obtained  all  tlie  stores  possible  in  Holland,  she 
bade  farewell  to  her  little  daughter,  and  leaving  her  under  the  personal 
care  of  her  mother-in-law,  the  princess  of  Orange,  re-embarked  (or  Eng- 
land, almost  on  the  anniversary  of  her  departure  the  preceding  year, 
Feb.  2, 1642-3.  She  sailetl  from  Scheveling  in  a  first-rate  English  ship, 
called  the  Princess  Royal,  and  was  accompanied  by  eleven  transporti, 
filled  with  ammunition  and  stores,  for  the  assistance  of  the  king;  her 
fleet  was  convoyed  by  tlie  Dutch  admiral,  Von  Tromp. 

So  tremendous  a  north-east  gale  began  to  blow  directly  the  queen  and     ^ 
her  ladies  had  embarked  on  board  this  fleet,  that  they  were  tossed  ob     < 
the  stormy  billows  nine  davs,  expecting  death  hourly.    The  ladies  wepi     . 
and  screamed  perpetually,  but  the  queen  never  lost  her  high  spirits.  To 
all  the  lamentations  around  her,  tlie  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  replied 
gaily  —  ^  Comfort  yourselves,  mes  cheres^  queens  of  Euffland  are  never 
drowned.*"'    The  ladies  suspended  their  wailings  to  reflect,  and  recol-     ; 
lected  that  such  a  case  had  never  occurred,  and  were  greatly  consoled. 
This  conversation  is  declared  by  a  French  writer  to  have  passed  ob 
deck,  while  the  queen  was  leaning  on  the  rudder,  when  she  luid  per- 
suaded her  train  to  leave  the  discomforts  of  the  cabin  for  a  little  freih     , 
air.'     Indeed,  the  scene  below,  as  related  by  the  queen  herself,  was  any- 
thing but  inviting.     When  the  tempest  blew  heavily,  and  the  ship  U- 
boured  and  pitched,  they  were  tied  in  small  beds,  in  all  the  horrors  of 
sea-sickness.     At  the  time  the  storm  was  at  its  worst,  all  the  queen'f 
attendants,  even  the  ofllicers,  crowded  into  her  cabin,  and  insisted  oo 
confessing  themselves  to  the  capucins  of  her  suite,  believing  death  would 
ensue  every  moment.    These  poor  priests  were  as  ill  as  any  one,  and 
were  unable  to  be  very  attentive ;  therefore  the  penitents  shouted  out 
their  sins  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  ever}'  one,  in  order  to  obtain  absoln- 
tion  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.    The  queen,  having  no  terrors  of  her 
own  to  distract  her,  amused  herself  with  remarking  tliis  extraordinary 
scene,  and  made  a  sly  comment  on  what  she  heard,  saying,  ^  that  she 
supposed  that  the  extremity  of  their  fears  took  away  the  shame  of  Con- 
fessing such  misdeeds  in  public.''^     Her  gay  spirits  were  not  then 
broken,  and  she  declared  that  the  absurdities  she  witnessed  in  that  voy- 
age, at  times,  made  her  laugh  excessively,  although,  like  the  others,  she 
could  not  help  expecting  the  ship  to  go  to  the  bottom  every  moment 
When  any  eating  or  drinking  was  going  forward,  the  attempts  to  serve 
her  in  state,  and  the  odd  disasters  that  occurred  both  to  her  and  her 
servitors,  tumbling  one  over  the  other,  with  screams  and  confusion,- were 
so  ridiculous,  that  no  alarm  could  control  her  mirth.    After  a  fortnight^i 
pitching  and  tossing,  the  good  ship  was  beaten  back  on  the  wild  Scheve- 
ling coast,  and  the  queen  landed  safely  at  the  port  close  to  the  Hague, 
from  whence  they  had  set  out. 

*  Ellis's  OrijniiBl  Letters,  vol.  iii.,  p.  294. 

'Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  L    Queen's  Narrative,  pp.  271  to  278. 

'Madame  de  la  Fayette.  ^MottnTiila. 
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After  a  lew  days'  rest  and  refreshment,  tlie  undaunted  Henrietta  again 
set  sail,  minus  two  ships,  which  she  had  lost  in  the  storm.  This  time 
ibe  had  a  quick  and  prosperous  vo3rage,  and  anchored  in  Burlington 
fia>s  Feb.  20, 1642-3,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  all  but  two  days.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  land  till  the  22d,  when  a  gallant  squadron  of  one 
thoosand  cavaliers  appeared  in  sight  on  the  hills;  under  their  protection 
by  land,  and  that  of  Van  Tromp  by  sea,  the  queen  came  on  shore  at 
Burlington  quay,  where,  on  the  same  day,  the  landing  of  her  stores 
commenced  with  the  utmost  celerity. 

At  five  in  the  aominff,  the  queen  was  roused  by  the  thundering  of 
ctonon  and  the  rattling  of  shot  Five  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  the 
parliaoientary  admiral,  Batten,  which  had  been  previously  cruising  off 
Newcastle,  had  entered  Burlington  Bay  in  the  night,  and  by  peep  of 
dawn  commenced  an  active  cannonade  on  the  house  where  the  queen 
was  sleeping.  The  parliament  having  voted  her  guilty  of  hiffh  treason, 
for  obtaining  supplies  of  money  and  arms  for  her  distressed  husband, 
ibeir  heroic  admiral  was  doing  his  best  to  take  her  life. 

^One  of  their  ships,"  says  the  queen,  in  a  letter*  she  wrote  at  this 
juctnre  to  the  king,  ^  did  me  the  favour  of  flanking  upon  the  house 
iriicre  I  slept ;  and  before  I  was  out  of  bed,  the  cannon-balls  whistled 
lo  loud  about  me,  that  my  company  pressed  me  earnestly  to  go  out  of 
iiat  house,  the  cannon  having  totally  beaten  down  the  neighbours' 
louses,  two  cannon-bullets  falling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
iouse  where  I  was.  So,  clothed  as  well  as  in  haste  1  could  be,  I  went 
m  foot  to  some  little  distance  from  the  town  of  Burlington,  and  got  into 
be  shelter  of  a  ditch  like  that  at  Newmarket,  whither,  before  I  could 
:et,  the  cannon-bullets  fell  thick  about  us,  and  a  servant  was  killed 
rithin  seventy  [Mces  of  me."  The  queen  does  not  venture  here  to  roen- 
ioo  to  her  husband  her  blameworthy  temerity  regarding  her  lap-dog, 
hough  she  confessed  this  fine  adventure  to  madame  de  Motteville.  ^^She 
md  an  old  ugly  dog,  called  Mitte,  whom  she  loved  very  much ;  when 
lie  was  in  tlxe  middle  of  Burlington-street,  she  remembered  that  she 
lad  left  Mitte  at  the  mercy  of  the  parliamentary  admiral.  She  instantly 
oraed  on  her  steps,  rushed  up  stairs  into  her  chamber,  and  caught  up 
be  animal,  which  was  reposing  on  her  bed,  and  carried  her  off  in  safety."  ^ 
kfter  this  adventure,  the  queen  and  her  ladies  gained  the  ditch  she  de- 
cribed,  and  crouched  down  in  it,  while  the  cannon  played  furiously 
iver  their  heads.  ^^  One  dangerous  ball,"  says  the  queen,  ^'  grazed  the 
^e  of  the  ditch,  and  covered  us  with  earth  and  stones :  the  firing  lasted 
ill  the  ebbing  of  the  tide."  Von  Tromp,  whose  ships  were  too  large 
o  approach  the  quay  to  defend  the  queen,  attacked  the  valiant  Batten  in 
lis  retreat;  and  as  this  admiral  had  no  support  from  the  Yorkshire  land 
brces,  he  sheered  off  to  report  his  deeds  to  his  masters.  The  queen's 
ransports  then  landed  the  rest  of  their  stores,  and  her  majesty  established 
lerself  in  peace  and  quiet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burlington,  where 
^he  remained  at  least  ten  days.' 

•  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  34. 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  Queen's  Narratire,  YOl.  i.,  p.  273.  •  Ibid.,  ip.  ^1^, 
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A  Yorkshire  tradition  alone  mentions  the  abode  of  the  queen  durinf 
this  delay,  which  was  unavoidable,  whilst  her  stores  and  cannon  were 
put  in  order  of  march.  It  is  said  that  her  majesty  established  her  head- 
quarters at  Boynton  Hall,  near  Burlington,  the  seat  of  sir  William  Strick- 
land, who,  although  he  had  accepted  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy  from 
king  Charles,  so  recently  as  the  year  1640,  was  a  staunch  leader  of  the 
puritan  party,  and  had  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  court  by 
his  political  conduct.  His  brother,  Walter,  had  recently  been  ambassa- 
dor from  the  parliament  to  the  states  of  Holland,  where  he  had  fiercely 
argued  against  the  queen  being  furnished  there  with  the  munitions  (JT 
war.  Notwithstanding,  the  queen  asked  and  received  hospitality  and 
shelter  for  herself  and  her  train,  at  the  native  hall  of  these  inimical 
brethren.  During  her  majesty's  entertainment,  a  grand  display  wu 
made  of  heavy  family  plate,  for  the  honour  of  the  house.  This  the 
queen  observing,  took  occasion,  at  her  departure,  when  she  retunwd 
thanks  for  her  entertainment,  to  say,  ^  that  she  feared  it  would  be  thought 
that  she  was  about  to  make  an  ungracious  return  for  the  courtesies  she 
had  received ;  but,  unhappily,  the  king's  af&irs  had  (through  the  dis- 
affection and  want  of  duty  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  among  his  most  loyal  supporters)  come  to  that  pass,  that  he 
required  pecuniary  aid.  The  parliament  had  refused  to  grant  the  sup- 
plies requisite  for  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  therefore 
money  must  be  obtained  by  other  means;  and  she  was  sorry  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  possession  of  the  plate  she  had  seen  during  her 
visit,  for  his  majesty's  use.  She  should,"  she  added,  ^  consider  it  as  a 
loan ;  as  she  trusted  the  king  would  very  soon  compose  the  disorders 
in  those  parts,  when  she  would  restore  the  plate,  or,  at  any  rate,  its 
value  in  money,  to  sir  William  Strickland ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she 
would  leave  at  Boynton  Hall  her  own  portrait,  both  as  a  pledge  of  her 
royal  intentions,  and  a  memorial  of  her  visit." 

Who  it  was  that  performed  the  part  of  host  at  Boynton  Hall  to  the 
queen,  is  uncertain,  as  it  appears  that  both  sir  William  and  his  brother 
were  absent ;  it  is  possible  that  there  were  ladies  of  the  ftmily  not  so 
inimical  to  the  royal  party,  since  the  mother  of  sir  William  Strickland 
and  his  brother  was  a  Wentworth,  and  their  grandmother  a  daughter 
of  the  catholic  fomily  of  the  Stricklands,  of  Sizergh  Castle,  in  West- 
moreland. 

The  portrait  lefl  by  the  queen  is  regarded  as  a  very  fine  work  of  art, 
and  was  probably  painted  during  her  late  visit  to  the  court  of  Onoge.' 
It  is  the  size  of  life,  and  represents  her  as  very  pretty  and  delicate  in 
features  and  complexion.  Her  hair  is  ornamented  with  flowers  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  is  arranged  in  short,  thick,  frizzled  curls,  accord- 
mg  to  the  fashion,  called  at  the  court  of  France,  tete  de  mouton.  Her 
dress  is  very  elegant,  simple  white,  with  open  sleeves  drawn  up  with 
broad  green  ribbons ;  the  bodice  is  like  the  present  mode,  laced  across 

^I  have  been  favoured  by  frir  George  Strickland  with  a  miuiature  copjTf  reduced 

by  himself  from  the  original,  which  remains  in  the  posseuion  of  the  wortLj 

reprefentative  of  the  republican  baronet  on  whom  this  onweloome  gift 

forced  by  the  royal  beauty. 
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Blomacher  with  gold  chains,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  pendent 
Is  on  each  side. 

*he  fimnily  plate  was  never  restored,  neither  was  Henrietta  ever  in  a 
dition  to  redeem  her  promise  of  making  a  compensation  for  it  in  money, 
her  portrait  has,  in  process  of  time,  become  at  least  of  equal  value. 
Unfortunately,  Boynton  Hall  was  soon  afterwards  completely  pillaged 
I  marauding  party,  who  followed  on  the  queen's  track,  and  sir  Wil- 
I  Strickland  and  his  brother  became  confirmed  roundheads.^ 
kt  this  period,  Henrietta  had  recourse  to  the  painful  expedient  of  so* 
ing  personal  loans  for  the  service  of  her  royal  husband,  not  only 
a  the  female  nobility  of  England,  but  from  private  fiimilies  whom  she 
msoQ  to  believe  well-afibcted  to  the  cause  of  lojralty.  To  such  as 
plied  her  with  these  aids,  she  was  accustomed  to  testify  her  gratitude 
the  giA  of  a  ring,  or  some  other  trinket  from  her  own  cabinet ;  but 
sn  the  increasing  exigencies  of  the  king's  a&irs  compelled  her  to  sell 
Mwn  in  Holland  the  whole  of  her  plate,  and  most  of  her  jewels,  for 

ir  William  StricklaQd  was  a  celebrated  parliamentarian  general,  one  of  those 
tenx  military  preachers  withal,  who  regaled  their  brigades  with  extempore 
rert  and  sermons  of  two  hours'  duration.  His  brother  Walter,  at  that  time 
iBsidor  from  the  parliament  to  the  states  of  Holland,  became  one  of  Crom* 
1*1  lords,  and  was  gratified  with  a  pension  of  12,000/.  a  year  for  his  diplo- 
ic services.  As  a  proof  of  tlie  manner  in  which  persons  of  the  same  name  and 
age  were  opposed  in  politics,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  history  of  tlie 
^s,  to  mention  that,  at  the  very  time  those  mutual  offices  of  ill-will  were 
langing  between  the  queen  and  the  parliamentary  Stricklands  of  Boynton, 
ilobert  Strickland,  of  Sizergh  Castle  and  Thornton  Briggs,  (the  head  of  the 
tr  branch  of  that  house,  a  catliolic  cavalier,)  had,  out  of  his  own  private 
urccs,  raised  two  regiments,  one  of  horse,  the  other  of  foot,  for  the  service  of 
I  Charles.  The  following  original  letter,  addressed  to  sir  Robert  Strickland 
lir  ISdward  Osborne,  the  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  affords  an  amusing 
rimen  of  the  epistolary  style  of  a  military  county  magnate  of  that  period,  and 
ATS  how  equally  his  attention  was  divided,  between  the  duty  of  calling  the 
J  master  together  to  meet  tlieir  sovereign  at  his  house,  and  his  anxiety  to 
ire  good  poultry  for  the  royal  supper. 

Original  Lxttui,  from  the  Strickland  Paprrs,  Sizeroh  Castle. 

(lone I  Strickland, 

1  have  received  notice  this  night  from  a  com  (suppose  commissioner),  that  the 
;  will  be  at  York  on  Saturday  next,  when  I  am  to  entertain  him  for  a  day  or 
u  I  will  therefore  entreat  you  to  add  to  your  former  courtesies  this  one,  that 
>  help  me  to  some  fhtt  fouls,  if  possibly  you  can,  either  from  yourself  or  your 
ners,  or  sir  William  Alford  (jtht  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Robert  Strickland)^  or 
1,  against  Satmrday  night's  supper;  whereby  you  will  do  me  an  extraordinary 
>ur.  Must  likewise  desire  you  not  to  fail  to  be  here  on  Satturday  by  noon, 
the  king  intends  to  speake  with  all  the  commanders  of  this  county.  I  pray 
1  (you)  and  sir  William  Robinson  to  understand  as  much  from  me,  as  it  will 
e  me  a  labour  of  writing  to  him  on  purpose,  which  is  very  pretious  to  me 
iS  in  great  hast,  with  my  kind  love  to  yourself,  your  friends,  and  your  ladye. 

"I  rest  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

"  £o.  OSBORITE." 

[Xo  date,  but  suppose  the  summer  of  1642.] 
indorsed — "To  my  most  esteemed  friend  Robert  Strickland,  esq.,  one  of  the 
>uty  lieutenant-collonels  for  the  North  Riding;  or,  in  his  absence,  foe  Mi&\x«sa 
ickland.     This  with  haste,  haste.' 
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hifl  nse,  she  adopted  an  ingenious  device,  by  which  she  wm  enabled^  at 
a  small  expense,  to  continue  her  gifts  to  her  friends,  and  in  a  form  that 
rendered  these  more  precious  to  the  recipient  parties,  because  they  had 
immediate  reference  to  herself.  Whilst  in  Holland  she  had  a  great  many 
rings,  lockets,  and  braceletrclaspa  made  with  her  cypher,  the  letters  H.  M. 
It,  Henrietta  Maria  Regina,  in  very  delicate  filagree  of  gold,  enriously 
entwined  in  a  monogram,  laid  on  a  ground  of  crimsoa  velvet  covered 
-with  thick  ciystal,  cut  like  a  table  diamond,  and  set  in  gold.  These 
were  called  ^  the  queen's  pledges,''  and  presented  by  her  to  any  peraon 
who  had  lent  her  money,  or  rendered  her  any  particular  aervice,  with  an 
understanding  that,  if  presented  to  her  majesty  at  any  future  time,  whea 
fortune  sinil^  on  the  royal  cause,  it  would  command  either  repaymeat 
of  the  money  advanced,  or  some  favour  from  the  queen  that  woaU 
amount  to  an  ample  equivalent.  Many  of  these  interesting  teatimoDiali 
are  in  existence,  and  in  families  where  the  tradition  has  been  fbrgottn, 
have  been  regarded  as  amulets  which  were  to  secure  good  fortune  to  the 
wearer.  One  of  these  royal  pledges,  a  small  bracelet  clasp,  has  been  in 
heir-loom  in  the  family  of  the  author  of  this  life  of  Henrietta,  and  there 
is  a  rinff  with  the  same  device,  in  possession  of  Philip  Darrell,  esq^  of 
Gales  Hill,  in  Kent,  which  was  presented  to  his  immediate  ancestor  by 
that  queen. 

Whilst  the  queen  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burlington,  she  did 
a  great  deal  of  business  in  distributing  arms  to  those  gentlemen  of 
Yorkshire  who  were  loyally  disposed,  and  in  winning  over  many  influ- 
ential persons  to  the  king>  party.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondely  delivered 
Scarborough  castle  to  his  majesty,  and  declar^  himself  a  cavalier,  whilst 
her  majesty  sojourned  at  Burlington.'  Many  other  gentlemen,  quite  cap- 
tivated by  the  adventurous  valour  of  their  queen,  resolved  on  the  same 
course ;  among  others,  the  Hothams,  whose  defection  had  so  infinitely 
injured  the  king.' 

A  complete  reaction  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  royal  cause  in 
Yorkshire ;  it  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  following  circumstance :  While 
the  queen  yet  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  her  Landing-place,  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  ^ve  parliamentary  vessels  which  bombarded  the  queen's 
house  at  Burlington,  was  seized  on  shore.  He  was  tried  by  a  military 
tribunal,  and,  as  it  was  proved  that  he  was  the  man  who  directed  the 
cannon  which  had  so  nearly  missed  destroying  her,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged.  The  queen  happened  to  meet  the  procession  when  he 
was  conducted  to  execution,  and  she  insisted  on  knowing  what  it  meant 
She  was  told  that  king  Charles's  loyal  subjects  were  about  to  punish  the 
man  who  had  taken  aim  at  her  chamber  in  Burlington.  ^Ah,"  said  the 
queen,  ^^  but  I  have  forgiven  him  all  that,  and  as  he  did  not  kill  me,  hi 
shall  not  be  put  to  death  on  my  account."  The  captain  was  aet  al 
liberty  by  her  commands,  and  she  entreated  him  ^  not  to  persecute  one 
who  would  not  harm  him  when  she  could."    ^  The  captain,"  adds  the 

'  Madame  dc  Motteville,  Queen's  Narrative,  voL  i.  p.  273. 
'Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 
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*  was  80  deeply  touched  by  her  generosity,  that  he  came  over 
1  cause,  and,  moreover,  persuaded  seTeral  of  his  shipmates  to 

1^  gallant  escort  of  2000  cavaliers  arrived  from  York,  sent 
of  Newcastle,  headed  by  the  heroic  marquis  of  Montrose, 
een  set  out  in  triumph,  crossing  the  wolds  to  Malton,  on  her 
'ork,  guarding  six  pieces  of  cannon,  two  large  mortars,  and 
id  and  fifty  wagons  loaded  with  money.  Her  army  gathered 
inced,  and  when  she  reached  York,  it  had  swelled  into  a  for* 
ce.  She  herself  gave  an  animated  description  of  her  military 
ihe  rode  on  horseback  throughout  all  the  march,  as  general ; 
meals  in  sight  of  the  army,  without  seeking  shelter  from  sun 
le  spoke  frankly  to  her  soldiers,  who  seemed  infinitely  de- 
1  her;  she  took  a  town,  too,  by  the  way,  ^  which  truly,"  adds 
not  defended  quite  so  obstinately  as  Antwerp,  when  besieged 
e  of  Parma,  but  it  was  a  considerable  one^  and  very  useful  to 
luse."* 
sn  wrote  from  York  as  follows : — 

QUEXIf  HlNKIBTTA  MaUA  TO  CbAKUS  L' 

^  York,  March  20,  1643. 
sart, 

ot  tell  you  from  whence  this  bearer  comes,  only  I  will  tell  you  that 
ant  lie  brings  are  good.  I  believe  tliere  it  not  yet  time  to  put  them 
;  therefore  find  some  means  to  send  them  back  which  may  not  dis- 
i :  and  do  not  tell  who  gave  you  this  advice. 

1  Cholmonlt^  is  come  in  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  kiss  my  hand ;  the 
eople  he  leA  at  Scarborough,  with  a  tkip  laden  with  amu,  which  thi 
arUament  had  brought  thither  (at  Scarborough).  So  she  is  ours, 
els  have  quitted  Tadcaster,  upon  our  sending  forces  to  Wetherby, 
>ls)  are  returned  with  1200  men.  We  send  more  forces  to  drive 
>ugh  tliose  we  have  already  at  Wetherby  are  sufficient ;  but  we  fear, 
9  all  their  forces  thereabout,  lest  they  have  some  design,  for  they 
Selby  and  Cawood,  the  last  of  which  they  have  burnt  Between 
lorrow  we  shall  know  the  issue  of  the  business,  and  I  will  send  you 

\  more  careful  to  advertise  you  of  what  you  do,  that  you  and  we 
'ans  to  have  passports  to  send ;  and  I  wonder  that,  on  the  crfso/ton, 
t  demanded  that  you  might  send  in  safety.     This  shows  my  love.*' 

lation  the  queen  mentions,  was  a  treaty  of  peace  which  the 
were  negotiating  with  the  king.  If  they  had  no*  other  terms 
n  those  the  queen  recapitulates  here,  no  one  can  wonder  at 
tion  regarding  them.  Clarendon  blames  her  exceedingly  for 
ion  to  the  treaty.     She  must  speak  for  herself  as  follows  :— 

?nture  is  mentioned  by  Bossuet,  in  his  fine  oration  at  the  funeral  of 
,t  is  detailed!  in  a  memoir  of  her,  printed  with  the  discourse.     The 
captain  is  not  mentioned. 

like  progress  of  Henrielte  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  in  all  Eng- 
I,  excepting  one  called  Mercurius  Bclgicus,  which  perfectly  agrees 
fnch  memoirs. 

nted  among  tlie  letters  of  king  Charles,  from  his  cabinet,  taken  at 
iblished  by  parliament. 
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**  1  understand  to-day  from  London  that  they  (/Ac  parKametU)  will  hare  no 
cetf>>aiion  (o/*  amu),  and  that  they  treat  in  the  beKiuning  (in  the  two  first  article*} 
of  surrender  of  forts,  ship:*,  and  ammunition,  and  aAcrwards  of  the  ditbaruiiug 
of  the  (king  s)  army. 

^  Certainly  I  wish  a  peace  more  than  any,  and  that  with  greater  reason  thaa 
any  one  else ;  but  I  would  desire  the  di»bandiHg  of  the  perpetual  parliament 
first,  and  certainly  the  rest  will  be  ca»y  aAorwards/' 

This  parliament,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  Toted  itself  life-long,  u 
encroachment  at  once  on  the  constitution  of  England,  far  mora  aatound- 
ing  than  anything  that  king  Charles  had  done. 

**  I  do  not  say  this,*'  resumes  the  queen,  ^  of  my  own  head  alone,  for  generally 
botli  those  who  are  for  you  and  against  you,  in  this  coimtry,  wish  an  end  ctf  it; 
and  I  am  certain  that,  if  you  do  not  deninuil  it  at  first,  it  will  not  be  granted. 

■^Hull  is  ours,  and  all  Yorki^hire,  which  n  a  thing  to  consider  uf ;  and  for  mf 
particular,  if  you  make  a  peace,  and  di»lxind  your  army  before  there  is  an  end 
of  this  perpetual  parliament,  I  nm  absolutely  roolvcd  to  go  to  France,  not  being 
willing  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  tlioso  i)cople,  being  well  assured  that,  if 
the  i)ower  remains  with  them,  it  will  not  bo  well  for  me  in  England. 

**  Remember  what  I  have  written  you  in  three  precedent  letters,  and  be  mon 
careful  of  me  than  you  have  been,  or  at  leaat  dissemble  it  (^that  it,  afftet  to  k 
more  cartful  of  me), 

**  Adieu,  tlie  man  hastens  me,  so  that  I  can  say  no  more.** 

In  a  fragment  of  a  letter  from  York,  the  queen  notices  other  nanl 
force  taken  from  the  parliamentary  party. 

**  You  now  know  by  Eliot  the  issue  of  the  business  at  Tadcaster;  since  that 
wo  almost  lost  Scarborough.  Whilst  sir  Hugh  Cholmly  was  here,  Brown  Bushel 
would  have  rendered  that  place  up  to  parliament ;  but  sir  Hugh  having  noiioe 
of  it,  is  gone  with  our  forces  and  hath  retaken  it,  and  hath  desired  a  lieutenant 
and  forces  of  ours  to  put  within  it,  and  in  exchange  we  should  take  his  (garri- 
son). Sir  Hugh  Cholmly  hnth  also  taken  two  pinnaces  from  Hotbam,'  which 
brought  forty-lour  men  to  put  within  Scarborough  fur  the  parliament,  with  tea 
pieces  of  cannon,  four  barrels  of  i>owder.  and  fuur  of  bullets.  This  is  all  oar 
ucws.  Our  army  marches  to-morruw  to  put  an  end  to  Fairfaxes  excellency ;  and 
will  make  an  end  of  ttiis  letter,  this  third  of  April.  I  mustaiid  tliat  I  have  hod 
no  news  of  you  since  Parsons.'' 

"April  3d,  1043." 

As  for  ^  making  an  end  of  Fairfax's  excellency,''  that  was  sooner  said 
than  done.  This  is  another  instance  of  those  '^  shouts  before  victory^" 
into  which  the  queen's  sanguine  and  ardent  temperament  perpetually 
betrayed  her.  The  royal  pair  could  not  meet  till  Fairfax  and  Essex 
were  cleared  out  of  their  path,  achievements  which  required  some 
months'  time,  and  several  minor  victories,  to  effect ;  and  the  queen  wai 
actually  detained  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England  nearly  six  monthly 
while  the  king  and  prince  Rupert  were  fighting  and  skirmishing  round 
Oxford  and  the  mid  counties.  At  last  the  rebels  were  fairly  beat  out  of 
the  field,  and  the  queen  and  her  army  advanced  to  Newark,  from  whence 
she  wrote  the  following  letter,  in  the  most  triumphant  spirits  >— 

*  Letters  printed  among  the  letters  of  king  Charles.  In  the  preceding  letter  ifae 
queen  «ay;(,  ••  Hull  is  ours,'*  bnt  it  was  not  yet  rendered,  though  tlie  Hotbaml 
were  now  secretly  in  the  queen's  interest  Young  Uotliam  was  accused  by  pa^ 
liament.  when  put  to  death,  of  liaving  betrayed  the  above  force  into  the  quee&'k 
JiaaJs. 
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•Nawwk,jroM  87, 16431 

neeiVed  jntt  now  joar  letMr  by  my  lord  SaTiIle,  irho  Ibmd  ae  tvad^  to 
rajr,  atBjriBf  but  Ibr  one  tbingi  fbr  wbieb  70U  nmf  wall  pwdon  n»  two 
tnp;  it  k  10  bAva  Hall  mad  linoolo.  Toang  Hochua  bavbif  baaa  pot  in 
■b  bf  oidar  of  parlianaat,  it  a«apad,  and  batb  tent  10  MOp*  tbat  ba  wonM 
hiBMrtf  into  bit  ami,  and  tbat  Hall  and  Linooln  iboald  ba  landaiad.* 
C  Hoifaam  batb  gona  to  bit  Iktbar,  and  900  (Nawoattlt)  waitt  §m  |oyr  an- 

Aiafc  tbat  I  tball  go  banoe  on  Friday  or  Sataidtj;  I  thall  tleap  at  War- 
Md  ikoBft  diaiioa  go  to  Atbbj,  wbaia  wa  will  laaolTa  wliat  way  10  tabOkand 
I  atoy  tbara  a  day,  baoanta  tfia  marob  of  iba  day  baftra  win  ba>4  baan 
irtat  giaa^  and  alto  to  loan  bow  tfia  anamy  Bwnohaa.  All  llitlt  iwoat  of 
D^bam  at  piaaaat  being  gona  towardt  Laieenar  and  Daiby,  wUob  flMduM 
ittava  tbat  tliay  inttod  10  intanapt  onr  -paaiagab  At  toan  at  wa  btTo  to- 
dlwillttwlyoa  wofd;  at tbit  praianf ,  I  ttunk  it  batt  to  lot  yon  imow  tba 
in  wbiob  wa  manb,  and  wliat  fiwoe  I  laaya  bahind  ma  Amt  tba  tafo^  of 
agbtntbira  and  LSnoolnabira.  I  laava  2000  ibot,  and  wliartwidial  to  ana 
aon,  and  90  oompaniat  of  bona ;  all  tbit  it  t0  ba  midar  Qwilat  OtTtn- 
wboin  tlia  genUanian  of  tfia  oouirtiy  bava  datiiad  n%  not  to  aany  widi  na, 
e  dadrad  aztrtmely  not  to  go.  Tba  anamy  bava  left  in  Nottingfaan  1000 
iton). 

aany  witb  ma  3000  Ibot,  90  oompaniat  of  borte  and  dragoont,  0  piaoaa  of 
»,  and  two  mortan.  Hury  Jermyn  oommandt  tba  Ibroat  wbiob  go  witb 
It  ooionel  of  my  gnard,  sir  Alexander  Lesley  tbe  ibot  nnder  bim,  (sir  Jobn) 
rd  tbe  borte,  and  Robin  L^Bge  the  artillery,  and  her  the-majetty,  generalit- 
orar  all,  and  extremely  diligent  am  1,  with  150  waggont  of  baggage  to 
n,  in  case  of  battle." 

'ith  all  this  ndoor,  her  ^  Mke^najesiif  gmBraJmma^  as  Henrietta 
herselA  has  an  eye  to  dangers  that  might  occur  by  the  way,  from 
mA  of  Essex,  whom  the  king  was  doing  his  best  to  keep  in  check, 
teadds: 

[aTe  a  care  that  no  troop  of  Estex^t  army  ineommodata  nt.  I  hope  that  for 
eat  we  thall  be  ttrong  enough,  for  at  Nottingham  we  bad  the  experience 
MM  of  oar  troopt  have  beaten  tix  of  theirs,  and  made  them  fly. 
bnTO  reoeiTed  your  proclamation  or  declaiation,  which  I  wish  had  not  been 
I,  being  extremely  disadTtntageoas  to  you,  ibr  you  show  too  much  appre- 
ion,  and  do  not  do  what  you  had  resol'vod  upon. 

«  f^weweU,  my  dear  beaft" 

Bfero  the  queen  departed  from  Newark,  the  ladies  of  thst  town 

Sit  up  a  petition,  entreatinfher  majesty  not  to  march  from  Newaris 
ottingham  was  taken/  The  right  of  petitioning  royalty  was  a 
9Ct  mania  at  that  time ;  it  had  been  a  pomt  of  dispute  between  the 
'  and  the  parliament,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  01  persons,  of  both 
•,  thought  proper  to  dictate  by  petition  the  public  measures  they 

etter  printed  among  the  letters  of  king  Charles. 

hit  number  is  probably  a  cypher  which  designates  the  marquis  of  New> 

be  OTent  proved  that  the  two  Hothams  had  more  power  to  do  the  king  harm 
good,    lliey  were  both  beheaded  by  the  parliament 
Israeli's  Commentaries,  Reign  of  Charles  1.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  134, 
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thought  best  to  be  poraued.    Women  were  especially  active  in  petition- 
ing at  this  era.' 

Her  majesty  gave  the  ladies  of  Newark,  in  her  answer,  a  sly  hint  on 
feminine  duties,  in  these  words  : 

**  Ladies,  aflain  of  thii  nature  are  DOt  in  onr  fphere.    I  am  oommanded  bj 
the  king  to  make  all  the  haste  to  him  that  I  can.     You  will  receive  this  ad  van 
tage,  at  least,  bj  my  answer,  though  I  cannot  grant  your  petition,  — yoa  may 
learn,  by  my  example,  to  obey  your  husbands." 

As  this  fine  petition  had  been  got  up  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
husbands  of  the  Newark  dames,  a  more  provokinff  answer  could  not 
have  been  devised  —  not  that  queen  Henrietta  could  boast  of  being  the 
most  submissive  wife  under  the  sun,  as  some  phrases  in  her  epwtlfli 
above  can  testify. 

At  last,  all  invidious  obstacles  were  cleared  from  her  majesty's  path, 
by  the  valour  of  the  king,  his  nephews,  and  the  Oxford  cavaliers. 

The  queen's  name  formed  the  battle-ciy  of  this  desultory  warfiue. 
The  word  of  the  cavalier  charge  was  ^  God  for  queen  Mary  P'  the  name 
by  which  Henrietta  Maria  was  then  known  in  England.  The  loyaliiti 
likewise  mentioned  their  queen  in  the  party  songs,  popular  in  the  mid 
counties,  which  were  founded  on  some  recent  successes. 

**Giod  save  the  king,  the  queen,  the  prince  also,* 
With  all  loyal  subjects,  both  high  and  both  low ; 
The  roundheads  can  pray  for  themselves,  ye  know. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

**  Plague  take  Pjrm  and  all  his  peers  1 
Huzza  for  prince  Rupert  and  his  cavaliers  ! 
When  they  come  here,  those  hounds  will  have  (bars, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

**  God  save  prince  Rupert  and  Maurice  withal ; 
For  they  gave  the  roundheads  a  great  downfall, 
And  knocked  their  noddles  'gainst  Worcester  wall. 

Which  nobody  can  deny.** 

It  was  in  the  vale  of  Keynton,  near  his  own  victorious  ground  of 
Edgehill,  that  Charles  met  with  transport  his  adored  Henrietta.  Sudi  a 
meeting  was  some  atonement  for  their  lives  of  ill  fortune;  the  kinf 
praised  the  high  courage  and  faithful  affection  of  her  whom  he  proudly 
and  emphatically  called  ^  his  wife.'' ' 

The  mid  counties  had  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  of  the  insurgents, 
that  the  king  was  only  accompanied  by  his  own  regiment,  and  by  prince 
Rupert's  horse,  when  he  marched  to  meet  the  queen.  Just  before  the 
triumphant  entry  of  the  king  and  queen  into  the  loyal  city  of  Oxford) 

'  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  broken  by  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  Cromwell^ 
ruffian  soldiers,  who  massacred  many  of  the  unfortunate  women  of  Elssez  aad 
Kent,  when  they  came,  in  1C47,  (in  the  sixth  year  of  this  horrid  war,}  to  im* 
plore  the  miserable  intimidated  parliament,  then  under  military  terror,  for  pfOfc 
—Evelyn's  Diary. 

'Collection  of  Lo]ral  Songs. 

*  In  all  the  king's  despatches  to  Newcastle  and  other  loyalists,  Cbar]6%  wlA 
manly  plainness,  terms  the  qneen  hii  «n/c,  in  preference  to  any  of  her  Hfal 
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iTed  the  news  of  one  of  prince  Rupert's  dashing,  victorious 

I,  which  added  to  the  exhilaration  of  the  festival  with  which 

1  cavaliers  welcomed  them. 

silver  medal  was  struck  at  Oxford,*  to  commemorate  this 

the  queen  was  received  in  that  beautiful  and  loyal  city  with 

mthusiastic  admiration,  as  the  heroine  of  the  ro3ral  party.  Her 

however,  replete  as  they  are  with  incident  which  developes 

6ter,  are  regretted  by  some  of  the  king's  friends.    Clarendon 

hat  the  queen  was  so  much  elated  at  the  flush  of  success 

supplies  had  been  the  means  of  obtaining,  that  she  would  not 

y  means  of  terminating  the  civil  war,  excepting  by  conquest' 

her  influence,  the  opportunity  of  making  peace  was  lost.  This 

sat  error,  a  defect  in  moral  judgment,  to  which  heroes  and 

re  extremely  prone.    It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  Qiistakes,  for 

sen  Henrietta  blamed  herself,  with  unsparing  severity,  and  is 

I  why,  in  her  narrative,  she  passes  over  the  particulars  of  her 

Oxford  with  painful  brevity. 

who  from  the  vantage  ground  of  two  centuries  survey  the 
in  which  the  lot  of  Charles  I.  was  cast,  will  be  dubious  whe- 
»eace  could  have  been  lasting.  All  that  was  good  and  vital  in 
of  feudality  was  nearly  extinct,  but  at  the  same  time  the  peo- 
exed  and  encumbered,  with  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  call, 
husks.  Among  these  the  abuses  appertaining  to  the  Court 
were  alone  sufficient  to  impel  the  most  enduring  people  to 
.  But  the  puritan-patriots,  so  far  from  reforming  these  real 
'ere  contending  for  the  sinecures  connected  with  them.' 
vere  many  individuals  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  to  whom  all 
but  that  of  mammon,  was  indiflerent;  who,  incited  by  the 
of  the  new  aristocracy,  which  had  been  built  on  the  spoils 
masteries,  remembered  that  the  church  of  England  ^if  they 
ice  the  king  to  join  in  the  robbery)  would  aflbrd  goodly  prey, 
se  were  the  most  impracticable  of  all  agitators.  Nevertheless, 
'  bounden  duly  of  the  queen  to  have  promoted  peace,  how- 
less  of  its  continuance,  instead  of  opposing  its  establishment 
le  skill  in  portraying  character,  which  forms  Lord  Clarendon's 
claim  to  literary  merit,  he  has  displayed  the  influence  that 
possessed  over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  and  thus  analyses  it, 

g  and  queen  are  seen  seated  in  chairs  of  state,  the  sun  is  over  his 
rescent-moon  and  star^  oyer  hers.  The  dragon  Python,  Sjrmbolizing 
e«  dead  before  them.  On  the  reverse  is,  XIII.  JUL  MB.  F.  £T. 
[N.  VALLI.  KEINTON.  AUSPICAI.  OCCURRENT.  FUOATO.  IN. 
r.  REBKLLION.  VICT.  ET.  PAC.  OMEN.  OXON  M.DCXLIII. 
king  and  queen  of  Great  Britain,  France^  and  Ireland.  aiA*piciou$lif  met 
f  Keinton^  and  rebellion  fled  to  the  west.  Omen  of  victory  and  peace. 
t3.  The  figure  of  the  queen,  dressed  in  the  graceful  costume  of  her 
3wing  open  robe,  faUing  sleeves,  and  pointed  bodice,  is  singularly 

!!larendon,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

f  and  Sole,  a  roundhead,  had  helped  himself  to  the  Itictatrr^  ^\bo% 

>f  the  Wards. 
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with  its  effects :'  "The  king^s  affection  to  the  queen  was  a  compasitioQ 
of  conscience,  love,  generosity,  and  gratitude,  and  all  tho^e  noble  aflee- 
tions  which  raise  the  passion  to  the  greatest  height ;  insomuch  that  he 
saw  with  her  eyes  and  determined  by  her  judgment.  Not  only  did  he 
pay  her  this  adoration,  bnt  he  desired  that  all  men  should  know  that  he 
was  swayed  by  her,  and  this  was  not  good  for  either  of  them.  The 
queen  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  ezcelTent  wit  and  humour,  and  nude 
him  a  just  return  of  the  noblest  aflections,  so  that  they  were  the  true 
ideal  of  conjugal  attachment  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived." 

^  When  the  queen  was  admitted  to  the  knowledge  and  participttioo 
of  the  most  secret  affiiirs,  (from  which  she  had  been  carefully  restrained 
by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,)  she  took  great  delight  in  examining  and 
discussing  them,  and  from  thence  forming  judgment  of  them,  in  which 
her  passions  (prejudices)  were  always  strong.  She  had  felt  so  much 
pain  in  knowing  nothing,  and  meddling  with  nothing,  during  the  time 
of  the  great  favourite,  that  now  she  took  no  pleasure  but  in  knowing  ill 
things,  and  disposing  of  all  things,  as  he  had  done.  Not  consideniig 
that  the  universal  prejudice  that  gpreat  man  had  undergone  was  not  ia 
reference  to  his  person  but  his  power,  and  that  the  same  power  would 
be  equally  obnoxious  to  complaint  if  it  resided  in  any  other  person  than 
the  king  himself.  Nor  did  she  more  desire  to  possess  this  unlimited 
power  longer  than  that  all  the  world  should  notice  that  she  was  the  en- 
tire mistress  of  it;  and  it  was  her  majesty's  misfortune  (and  that  of  the 
kingdom)  that  she  had  no  one  about  her  to  advise  and  inform  her  of 
the  temper  of  the  people.''  And  so  thought  the  queen  herself  when  it 
was  too  late. 

For  a  few  months  the  beautiful  city  of  Oxford  was  the  seat  of  the  Eng- 
lish court,  over  which  the  queen  presided.  There  all  that  was  loyal, 
refined,  and  learned,  gathered  round  the  royal  family,  and,  for  a  while, 
hope  existed  that  the  discontents  of  the  people  would  be  finally  silenced 
by  force  of  arms.  From  such  a  result  only  evil  could  have  ensued ;  no 
reflective  person,  to  whom  the  good  of  their  country  was  dear,  couU 
have  wished  iL 

While  the  spirits  of  the  queen  were  yet  sustained  by  martial  enthu- 
siasm, she  wrote  from  Oxford  the  subjoined  little  French  billet,  to  the 
loyal  defender  of  York,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1644 : — 

Quiiar  HivmiiTTA  Mamia  to  the  MiBant  or  Niwcastxb. 

■  M7  cousin, 

^  I  hare  received  yoar  letter  bj  Panons,  wit^  the  aoconnt  of  all  that  has  paiie^ 
at  Newcastle,  and  am  yery  glad  you  have  not  yet  eaten  rats :  so  that  the  SoonA 
havo  not  yet  eaten  Yorkshire  oat-cakes,  all  will  go  well  I  hope,  as  you  are  then 
to  order  about  it. 

**  Tour  fkithAil  and  very  good  fViend, 

**Hxira»TTB  Mabii^  B. 
"Oxford,  this  March  15." 

All  the  pride  of  the  queen  is  laid  aside  while  cheering  her  fiuthM 
partisan.  In  these  few  lines  she  shows  she  had  made  herself  mistreii 
of  the  customs  of  the  northern  counties ;  she  alludes  to  their  pronaai 

>  Life  of  Clarendon,  voV  \.  ip^.  \^^  186. 
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food,  the  oat-cakes,  with  the  certainty  of  giving  delight  to  the  gar- 
rison. 

The  queen  remained  at  Oxford  during  the  change  of  fortune  that.befe] 
the  king^  cause.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1644  that 
the  rojTidist  poet,  Davenant,  addressed  to  her  majesty  some  lines,  which 
Pope  imitated  in  his  youth,  when  they  were  forgotten,  and  founded  his 
faiiy  lame  upon  them.'  Perhaps  their  harmony  was  ne?er  surpassed  in 
English  Terse. 

To  TBI  QuKBf  AT  OxfORD, 

*^  Fair  as  unshaded  light,  or  as  the  daj 
Of  the  first  jear,  when  every  month  was  Maj, 
Sweet  as  the  altar's  smoke,  or  as  the  new 
Unfolded  bud  swelled  bj  the  morning's  dew, 
Kind  as  the  willing  saints,  but  calmer  far 
Than  in  their  dreams  forgiven  votaries  are— 
But  what,  sweet  excellence,  what  dost  thou  here  f 

This  last  line  conveyed  a  question  prompted  by  the  delicate  situation 
of  the  queen ;  Oxford  was  likely  to  remain  no  secure  harbour  for  her  in 
kef  approaching  hour  of  peril  and  weakness.  The  king  delayed  the 
agoniziog  separation  from  his  adored  consort,  till  the  approach  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  made  a  hattle  near  Oxford  inevitable.  Previously 
to  the  battle  of  Newbury,  so  fatal  to  his  cause,  Charles  I.  escorted  his 
beloved  wife  to  Abingdon,  and  there,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1644,  with 
streaming  eyes  and  dark  forebodings  for  the  future,  this  attached  pair 
parted,  never  to  meet  again  on  earth. 

The  queen^s  first  destination  was  Bath,  where  she  sought  the  cure  of 
an  agonizing  rheumatic  fever,  of  that  kind  which  is  sharpened  into  in- 
tderable  acuteness  by  anxiety  of  mind.  This  complaint  was  called,  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  day,  a  rheum,  and  thus  the  queen  names  it  in  the 
letter  which  announced  her  arrival  at  Bath. 

QOKXN  HXHEIBTTA  MaKIA  TO  KiNG  ChJJILXS.* 

•  Mj  dear  heart, 

"Fred  Com wallis  will  have  told  you  all  our  voyage  (journey)  as  far  as  Abury, 
sad  the  state  of  my  health.  Since  my  coming  hither,  I  find  myself  ill,  as  well 
M  in  the  iU  re$t  I  have,  as  in  the  increase  of  my  rheum. 

'I  hope  this  day's  rest  will  do  me  good.    1  go  to-morrow  to  Bristol,  to  send 

joa  back  the  carts ;  many  of  them  are  already  returned. 

•  *  *  • 

■-Farewell,  my  dear  heart,  I  cannot  write  more  than  that  I  am  absolutely 

TOUT*. 

'  -Bathe,  April  21,  1644.'' 

Nothing  could  be  more  calamitous  than  the  queen^s  prospects  in  her 
approaching  time  of  pain  and  weakness.  Ill  and  sorrowful  as  she  already 
wa5,  she  sought  refuge  in  the  loyal  city  of  Exeter,  where,  amidst  the  hor- 
rors and  consternation  of  an  approaching  siege,  she  was  in  want  of  every- 
ihing.  She  took  up  her  abode  at  Bedford  House,  in  Exeter.  The  king 
had  written  to  summon  to  her  assistance  his  faithful  household  physi- 
cian, Theodore  Mayerne ;  his  epistle  was  comprehended  in  one  empha- 
Ue  line  in  French. 

'  In  the  opening  of  his  Pastorals. 

'  King  Charles's  Works  and  Letters,  printed  at  the  Hague,  p.  ^6Q, 
vnt .  VIII.  — 8 
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Kino  duftxxi  L  to  Db«  Sia  TnoDOKi  MAnainL 

*"  Majerne, 

«  For  the  lore  of  itit,  go  to  mj  wife  I  C.  R.** 

The  queen  likewise  wrote  an  urgent  letter  in  French  to  Dr.  HayenMi 
entreating  him  to  come  to  her  assistance,  to  the  following  efiect : ' 

Qnnff  HsNEinTA  BCasu  to  8i&  Thboikmlx  Matkejck. 

*<  Exeter,  this  3d  of  Majr. 
•  Monsieur  de  Mnyerney 

"  My  indisposition  does  not  permit  me  to  write  much,  to  entreat  you  to  come 
to  me  if  your  health  will  suffer  you ;  but  my  malady  will,  I  trust,  sooner  bring 
jou  here  than  many  lines.  For  this  cause  I  say  no  more ;  but  that,  retaining 
always  in  my  memory  the  cmre  you  hare  ever  taken  of  me  in  my  utmost  need, 
it  makes  me  believe  that,  if  you  can,  you  will  come,  and  that  I  am,  and  sbmll  be 
ever, 

**  Your  good  mistress  and  friend, 

•'HKiiaiiTTS  MAais  R.** 

There  is  great  generosity  of  mind  in  this  letter.  The  queen  does  not 
say,  as  many  a  one  does  who  requires  impossibilities  in  this  exacting 
age,  ^  Help  me  now,  or  all  you  have  hitherto  done  will  be  of  no  use." 
But,  in  a  nobler  spirit,  ^  If  you  cannot  come  to  me  in  my  extreme  need, 
I  shall  still  remain  grateful  for  all  your  previous  benefits."  Such,  we 
deem,  oflers  a  good  instance  of  that  ill-defined  virtue,  gratitude. 

The  faithful  physician  did  not  abandon  his  royal  patrons  in  the  hovr 
of  their  distress ;  he  obeyed  their  summons,  though  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  looked  not  with  afilection  on  the  queen,  deeming  her  re- 
ligion one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  distracted  state  of  En^and. 

Henrietta  likewise  wrote  to  her  sister-in-law,  the  queen-regent  of 
France,  Anne  of  Austria,  giving  her  an  account  of  her  distressed  state. 
That  queen,  who  was  herself  just  set  free,  by  death,  from  the  tyrannf 
of  her  husband'*8  minister,  cardinal  Richelieu,  was  enabled  to  obey  the 
impulses  of  her  generous  nature.  She  sent  50,000  pistoles,  with  eveiy 
article  needful  for  a  lady  in  a  delicate  situation,  and  her  own  $agefewtmij 
madame  Perronne,  to  assist  Henrietta  in  her  hour  of  trouble. 

Perhaps  the  best  trait  in  the  character  of  queen  Henrietta  occurs  it 
this  juncture ;  she  reserved  a  very  small  portion  of  the  donation  of  tbe 
queen  of  France  for  her  own  use,  and  sent  the  bulk  of  it  to  the  relief 
of  her  distressed  husband.  Boundless  generosity — a  generosity  occu^ 
ring  in  the  time  of  privation,  was  a  characteristic  of  Henrietta. 

Meantime,  sir  Theodore  M ayeme  arrived  at  Exeter,'  May  28th ;  he 
travelled  from  London  in  the  queen's  chariot  with  sir  Martin  Lister.  Al* 
though  so  faithful  in  his  prompt  attendance  to  the  summons  of  his  rcipi 
master,  in  behalf  of  the  queen,  he  was  rough  and  uncompromiiiQI 
enough  in  his  professional  consultations.  The  queen,  feeling  the  agony 
of  an  overcharged  brain,  said,  one  day  at  Exeter,  pressing  her  hand  oa 
her  head,  ^*  Mayeme,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  go  mad  some  day.** 

'The  original  is  in  the  Sloan  MS.,  1679,  fol.  71  b.     The  letter,  printed  in  thi 
original  French,  may  be  seen  in  Ellis's  Historical  Letters,  Second  Series^  vaLnU 
p.  315;  likewise  the  letter  of  king  Charles,  ibid^  p.  316. 
'Elli8*s  Historical  Letters,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  316. 
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^  Nay^"  replied  the  caustic  physician,  ^  your  majesty  need  not  fear 
NHf  inad,  you  have  been  so  some  time.'' 

The  queen,  when  she  related  this  incident  to  madame  de  Motteville, 
eotioned  the  incident  as  Mayerne's  serious  opinion  of  her  bodily 
•aith ;  but  his  reply  is  couched  more  like  a  political  sneer  than  a  me- 
cal  opinion. 

The  queen  gaTe  birth  to  a  living  daughter,  at  Exeter,  June  16,  1644, 

Bedford  House,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  aflerwards,  the  army  ef 
e  earl  of  Essex  advanced  to  besiege  her  city  of  refuge.  On  the  ap- 
t»ch  of  this  hostile  force,  the  queen,  who  was  in  a  very  precarious 
ite  of  health,  sent  to  the  republican  general,  requesting  permission  to 
tire  to  Bath  for  the  completion  of  her  recovery.  Essex  made  answer, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  escort  her  majesty  to  London,  where  her 
esence  was  required,  to  answer  to  parliament  for  having  levied  war  in 
ogland.''  This  was  tantamount  to  avowing  an  intention  of  leading  her 
•  the  metropolis  as  a  prisoner,  and  the  French  writers '  aver  that  Essex 
taally  went  so  (ar  as  to  set  a  price  on  her  head. 

The  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  summoned  all  the  energy  of  charac- 
r  which  she  had  derived  from  that  mighty  sire,  to  triumph  over  the 
tin  and  weakness  that  oppressed  her  feminine  frame  at  this  awful  crisis 
le  rose  from  her  sick  bed,  and  escaped  from  Exeter  in  disguise,  with 
le  gentleman  and  one  lady,  and  her  confessor.  She  was  constrained 
>  hide  herself  in  a  hut^  three  miles  from  Exeter  gate,  where  she  passed 
ro  dayv  without  anything  to  nourish  her,  couched  under  a  heap  of 
tier.'  She  heard  the  parliamentary  soldiers  defile  on  each  side  of  her 
idler;  she  overheard  their  imprecations  and  oaths,  ^  that  they  would 
my  the  head  of  Henrietta  to  London,  as  they  should  receive  from  the 
uittment  a  reward  for  it  of  50,000  crowns."  When  this  peril  was 
issed,  she  issued  out  of  her  hiding-place,  and,  accompanied  by  the  three 
Rions  who  had  shared  her  dangers,  traversed  the  same  road  on  which 
le  soldiers  had  lately  marched,  though  they  had  made  it  nearly  im- 
usable.  She  travelled  in  extreme  pain,  and  her  anxious  attendants 
rere  astonished  that  she  did  not  utterly  fail  on  the  way. 

The  rest  of  her  ladies  and  faithful  attendants  stole  out  of  Exeter,  in 
arious  disguises,  to  meet  her.*  Their  rendezvous  was  at  night  in  a 
niserable  cabin,  in  a  wood  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth.  The  valiant 
Ivarf,  Creofiry  Hudson,  was  of  this  party;  he  had  grown  up  to  the 
etpectable  stature  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  showed  both  courage 
lod  sagacity  in  this  escape.  The  queen,  whose  original  destination  was 
'lymouth,  found  Pendennis  castle  a  safer  place  of  refuge.  She  arrived 
rith  her  company,  in  doleful  plight,  at  this  royal  fortress,  on  the  29lh 
if  June,  1644.  As  a  friendly  Dutch  vessel  laid  in  the  bay,  the  queen 
efolved  to  embark  at  once,  and  she  sailed,  with  her  faithful  attendants, 

^M^oires  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  of  the  queen's  cousin,  Mademoiselle 
e  Montpensier. 

'  Vie  de  Henriette  de  Franco,  prefixed  to  the  Oration  of  BossucL 
OlSmoiref  de  Madeinoi»elle  de  Montpensier. 
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from  the  weitern  coast,  early  the  following  morning;'  ne?erthde«,  the 
worst  perils  of  this  escape  were  not  yet  passed. 

Meantime,  her  royal  husband  made  incre(hble  eflbrts  to  aoeconr  his 
beloved  Henrietta ;  and,  urged  by  despair,  fought  his  way  to  Exeter  by 
means  of  a  series  of  minor  victories,  which  were  complete,  because  he 
was  entirely  his  own  general.  So  near  were  this  loving  pair  towards 
meeting  once  more,  that  Charles  entered  Exeter  triumphantly  but  toi 
days  after  the  queen  sailed  from  Pendennis. 

Lady  Morton  presented  to  the  king  the  little  princess,  left  to  her  ears 
on  the  flight  of  the  unfortunate  queen.  For  the  first  and  last  time,  the 
hapless  monarch  bestowed  on  his  poor  babe  a  paternal  embrace.  He 
caused  one  of  his  chaplains  to  baptize  tliis  little  one  Henrietta  Anne, 
after  her  kind  aunt  of  France,  and  her  mother.  He  relieved  Exeler,  and 
left  an  order  on  the  customs  for  the  support  of  his  infiint,  who  remained 
there  for  some  time  in  the  charge  of  her  governess,  lady  Morton. 

Queen  Henrietta  did  not  reach  the  shores  of  her  native  land  without 
a  fresh  trial  to  her  courage.  The  vessel  in  which  she  had  embarked 
was  chased  by  a  cruiser  in  the  service  of  the  parliament  Several  can- 
non-shots were  fired  at  the  vessel  in  which  she  was  embarked ;  and  the 
danger  of  being  taken  or  sunk  seemed  to  her  imminenL  In  this  exigenee, 
the  queen  took  the  command  of  the  vessel.  She  forbade  any  return  to 
be  made  of  the  cannonading,  for  fear  of  delay,  but  urged  the  pilot  to 
continue  his  course,  and  every  sail  to  be  set  for  speed ;  and  she  charged 
the  captain,  if  their  escape  were  impossible,  to  fire  the  powder  magazine,' 
and  destroy  her  with  the  ship,  rather  than  permit  her  to  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  her  husband^s  enemies.  At  this  order,  her  ladies  and  do- 
mestics* sent  forth  the  most  piercing  cries,  she  meantime  maintaining  a 
courageous  silence,  her  high  spirit  being  wound  up  to  brave  death  rather 
than  the  disgrace  to  herself,  and  the  trouble  to  her  husband,  which  wouM 
have  ensued  if  she  had  been  dragged  a  captive  to  London.  The  can* 
nonading  continued  till  they  were  nearly  in  sight  of  Jersey,  when  a  shot 
hit  the  queen^s  little  bark,  and  made  it  stagger  under  the  blow.  Every 
one  on  board  gave  themselves  over  for  lost,  as  the  mischief  done  to  the 
I'ifging  made  the  vessel  slacken  sail.  At  that  moment  a  little  fleet  of 
Dieppe  vessels  hove  in  sight,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  This 
friendly  squadron  took  the  queen's  battered  bark  under  their  protection, 
and  the  enemy  sheered  off.  A  furious  storm  sprung  up  before  a  landinf 
could  be  effected,  and  Henrietta's  vessel  was  driven  far  from  the  shelter 
offered  by  the  harbour  of  Dieppe.^ 

Ill  a  few  hours  the  coast  of  Bretagne — the  refuge  of  many  an  exils 
from  England — rose  in  sight  The  queen  ordered  the  long-boat  out, 
and  was  rowed  on  shore.    She  landed  in  a  wild,  rocky  cove  at  Chastel,' 

*  Madame  de  MotteviUe,  whose  account  is  partly  confirmed  bj  the  MS.  of 
Pere  Gamache,  belonging  to  Mr.  G>lburnf  to  wliich  we  have  access,  see  p.  71. 

'  Madame  de  ^lotteville,  vol.  i.     Queen's  Narrative,  p.  Sti7.    Edition  ofMaeii' 
richt,  17S2. 
'  Ibid.  p.  276.  *  Vie  de  Reine  Henriette  (Bossuet). 

*  It  is  said  tliat  lier  porsuer*s  name  was  captain  fiatts.     Batten  was  the  enemy 
who  cannonaded  her  at  Burlington.     These  names  oAcn  occur  in  the  diaiy  ^ 

PepySf  as  of  peraona  in  trust  and  favoui  \n  C\\ikt\««  \\.*«  tmlv^. 
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not  fiir  from  Brest  Here  she  had  to  climb  over  rocks,  and  tiaverse  on 
ff>ol  a  most  dangerous  path.  At  last  she  descended  into  a  little  rude 
hamlet  of  fishermen's  huts,  where  she  thankfully  laid  herself  down  to 
rest  in  a  peasant's  cabin  covered  with  stubble.  The  Bas-Bretons  took 
her  people  at  first  for  pirates,  and  rose  in  arms  against  them ;  and  the 
queen,  exhausted  as  she  was,  was  forced  to  explain  to  them  who  she 
really  was.'  Next  morning,  the  neighbouring  Breton  gentlemen,  being 
apprised  of  her  landing,  thronged  to  her  retreat  in  their  coaches,  offering 
her  all  the  service  in  their  power.  In  all  eyes,  as  she  afterwards  ob- 
served, the  must  have  appeared  more  like  a  distressed  wandering  princess 
of  romance  than  a  real  queen.  She  was  very  iU,  and  very  much  changed : 
bat  the  memory  of  Henri  Quatre  was  still  dear  to  the  French  people ; 
his  daughter  was  followed  by  their  benedictions,  and  supplied,  from  pri- 
vate good-will,  with  all  she  needed.  She  used  the  equipages,  so  gene- 
rously oflered,  to  convey  her  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  where  she  sought 
health  for  her  body,  and  repose  for  her  overwrought  mind. 

Her  first  feeling,  she  declared,  was  that  of  penitence  for  her  intended 
selMestruction.  The  indomitable  determination  of  purpose,  which  all 
ancient  writers,  and  too  many  modern  ones,  would  have  lauded  as  an 
instance  of  hiffh  resolve  worthy  a  Roman  matron,  queen  Henrietta  very 
properly  condemned  as  sinful  desperation,  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
woman.  ^I  did  not,"  she  said  to  madame  de  Motteville,  when  she 
related  to  her  this  adventure,  '^  feel  any  extraordinary  efibrt  when  I  gave 
the  order  to  blow  up  the  vessel;  I  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed; 
I  can  now  accuse  myself  of  want  of  moral  courage  to  master  my  pride ; 
tod  I  give  thanks  to  God  for  having  preserved  me  at  the  same  time  from 
my  enemies  and  from  myself." ' 

The  feelings  of  Charles  I.  on  his  queen's  departure,  left  desolate  as  he 
was  to  accomplish  his  sad  destiny,  are  best  known  by  his  lonely  medi- 
titions  in  his  Eikon  Basilicon.  He  says  of  her,  ^Although  I  have  much 
ciuse  to  be  troubled  at  my  wife's  departure  from  me,  yet  her  absence 
grieves  me  not  so  much  as  the  scandal  of  that  necessity  which  drives 
her  away  doth  afflict  me — viz.,  that  she  should  be  compelled  by  my 
own  subjects  to  withdraw  for  her  safety.  I  fear  such  conduct  (so  little 
idoming  the  protestant  profession)  may  occasion  a  farther  alienation  of 
her  mind,  and  divorce  of  affection  in  her  from  that  religion  which  is  the 
only  thing  in  which  my  wife  and  I  difier." 

^  I  am  sorry  that  my  relation  and  connection  with  so  deserving  a  lady 
ihould  be  any  occasion  of  her  danger  and  affliction.  Her  personal  merits 
^oold  have  served  her  as  a  protection  among  savage  Indians,  since  their 
rudeness  and  uncivilized  state  knows  not  to  hate  all  virtue  as  some  men^s 
cruelty  doth.  Among  whom  I  yet  think  there  be  few  so  malicious  as  to 
liaie  her  for  herself, — the  fault  is,  she  is  my  wifeP 

Here  we  think  the  conjugal  affection  of  king  Charles  misleads  him. 
The  fact  is,  that  his  chief  fault  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  was,  that  he 

'  Vie  de  Heine  Henriette. 

'Ma'iame  de  Motteville's  M^moires,  vol.  i.  p.  270.  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
reii>ier,  P^re  Cyprian's  Memoirs,  and  the  Life  of  Henrietta  (Bossuel^^all  ta^Dp 
Uun  this  re!solution  of  the  gueen. 
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was  her  hoBband.    He  conUnues  hiB  obsermtion  with  pathetic  earnest- 
new: — 

^  I  ought,  then,  to  study  her  security  who  is  in  danger  only  for  my 
sake.  I  am  content  to  be  tossed,  weather-beaten,  and  shipwrecked,  so 
that  she  be  safe  in  harbour.  1  enjoy  this  comfort  by  her  safety  in  the 
midst  of  my  personal  dangers.  I  can  perish  but  half,  if  jAc  be  preserved. 
In  her  memory,  and  in  her  children,  I  may  yet  survive  the  malice  of  my 
enemies,  although  they  should  at  last  be  satiate  with  my  blood." 

Thus  Charles,  at  a  comparatively  early  part  of  his  calamities  (1644), 
always  looked  forward  to  a  violent  death ;  but  he  was  greatly  mistakes, 
if  he  supposed  that  the  malice  of  party  would  be  satiated  with  his  blood. 

^  I  must  leave  her,  then,  to  the  love  and  lo3ralty  of  my  good  subjects. 
Neither  of  us  but  can  easily  forgive,  since  we  blame  not  the  unkindoesi 
of  the  generality  and  vulgar ;  for  we  see  that  God  is  pleased  to  try  the 

Efttience  of  us  both,  by  ingratitude  of  those  who,  having  eaten  of  oor 
read,  and  being  enriched  by  our  bounty,  have  scomfullylifted  up  them- 
selves against  us.  Those  of  our  own  household  are  become  our  ene- 
mies. I  pray  God  lay  not  their  sin  to  their  charge,  who  think  to  satisfy 
all  obligations  to  duty  by  their  Corban  of  religion,  and  can  less  endore 
to  see,  than  to  sin  against  their  bene&ctors,  as  well  as  their  sovereigns.^ 

^  But  this  policy  of  my  enemies  is  necessary  to  their  designs.  They 
sought  to  dnve  her  out  of  my  kingdom,  lest,  by  the  influence  of  her 
example,  eminent  as  she  is  for  love  as  a  wife,  and  loyalty  as  a  subject, 
she  should  have  converted  or  retained  in  love  and  lojralty,  all  those 
whom  they  had  a  purpose  to  pervert  Pity  it  is  that  so  noble  and  pesce- 
ful  a  soul  should  see,  much  more  sufler,  from  the  wrongs  of  those  who 
roust  make  up  their  want  of  justice  by  violence  and  inhumanity." 

^Her  sympathy  with  my  afflictions  makes  her  virtues  shine  with 
greater  lustre,  as  stars  in  the  darkest  night.  Thus  may  the  enviooi 
world  be  assured  that  she  loves  roe,  not  my  fortunes.  The  less  I  BMf 
be  blest  with  her  company,  the  more  will  I  retire  to  God,  and  to  mf 
own  heart,  whence  no  malice  can  banish  her.  My  enemies  may  envy 
roe :  they  can  never  deprive  me  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  virtues  while  I 
am  myself."  * 

Surely — surely  every  woman  must  feel  that  it  was  a  brighter  lot  to 
have  been  loved  and  mourned  for  by  a  man  whose  mind  was  capable  of 
these  feelings,  than  to  have  shared  the  empire  of  a  world  with  a  conunoi 
character,  in  commonplace  prosperity. 

*  These  seotences  are  tbttracted  and  collected  fVom  the  Eikon  Batilionn 
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HENRIETTA  HARIA, 

QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  KINO  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  m. 

(^Hen  HenriettA  at  tfad  baths  of  Boarbon— Her  illness  and  alteration  of  person- 
Message  and  munificent  allowance  fVom  the  queen-regent  of  France— Journey 
cf  queen  Henrietta  to  Paris— Met  by  the  queen-regent— Inducted  into  aparw 
nients  at  the  LouTre — And  at  St.  Germains  —  Sends  money  to  Charles  L— • 
Their  affectionate  letters — ReeeiTes  her  eldest  son  at  Paris — Her  routine  at 
tke  Preotdi  court— Interferes  with  the  English  church — Her  messengers  offend 
king  Charles— Escape  of  her  infimt  daughter  Henrietta — Queen  Henrietta  and 
tke  Fronde^-She  mediates  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde— Besieged  in  the  Lonyre 
—Suffers  from  want— Alarmed  by  reports  of  the  danger  of  Charles  I. — Her 
letters— Her  sufferings  and  deprivations— Cardinal  Rets  visits  her— Finds  her 
without  fire— Relieves  her — Obtains  a  grant  from  the  parliament  of  Paris— 
Queen  Henrietta  deprived  of  all  intelligence  from  her  husband — Her  agoniz- 
ing suspense  Calamitous  adventures  of  Charles  I. — Sends  a  message  to  the 
queen  by  lady  Fanshawe— Hurried  from  Carisbrooke  castle  to  Hurst  castle- 
To  Windsor — ^To  London — Trial — Execution — Burial — Queen  Henrietta  re- 
mains ignorant  of  his  fate. 

Qriiir  Henrietta  trusted  that  the  air  and  waters  of  her  native  land 
vonld  restore  her  to  convalescence,  and  repair  the  constitution  shattered 
hf  the  severe  trials,  mental  and  bodily,  which  she  had  sustained.  The 
•prings  of  Bourbon,  indeed,  somewhat  ameliorated  her  health ;  but  her 
frmness  of  mind  was  greatly  shaken.  She  wept  perpetually  for  her 
husband's  misfortunes ;  she  was  wasted  almost  to  maceration,  and  her 
beauty  was  for  ever  departed.  This  loss  she  bore  with  great  philosophy; 
ibe  did  not  even  suppose  that  it  was  caused  by  her  troubles.  She  was 
used  to  affirm^  ^  That  beauty  was  but  a  morning^s  bloom,  and  that  she 
hid  plainly  perceived  the  departure  of  hers  at  twenty-two ;  and  that  she 
did  not  believe  that  the  charms  of  other  ladies  continued  longer."  *  It 
mattered  little  to  her,  since  her  husband  loved  her  with  increased  affec- 
tion, and  proved  to  her,  by  a  thousand  tender  expressions  and  kind 
dew!?,  "  how  much  the  wife  was  dearer  than  the  bride." 

The  following  graphic  portrait,  drawn  by  her  friend  madame  de  Motte- 
Tflle,  gives  a  faithful  description  of  queen  Henrietta,  both  in  person  and 
mind  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  study  was  from  life,  and  the 
result  of  familiar  acquaintance.'  ^  I  found  this  once  lovely  queen  very 
ill,  and  much  changed,  being  meagre  and  shrunk  to  a  shadow.  Her 
mouth,  which  naturally  was  the  worst  feature  of  her  face,  had  become 
too  large ;  even  her  form  seemed  marred.     She  still  had  beautiful  eyes, 

•  Madame  de  Mottoville,  vol.  L,  p,  27&  «  \V\d.,  ^.  'i^^ 
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a  lovely  complexion,  a  nose  finely  formed,  and  something  in  her  ex- 
pression so  spirUueUe  and  agreeable,  that  it  commanded  the  love  of 
ever}'  one ;  she  had,  withal,  great  wit  and  a  brilliant  mind,  which  de- 
lighted all  her  auditors.  She  was  not  above  being  agreeable  in  society, 
ind  was,  at  the  same  time,  sweet,  sincere,  easy,  and  accessible,  living 
with  those  who  had  the  honour  of  her  intimacy  without  form  or  oeie- 
mony.  Her  temper  was  by  nature  gay  and  cheerful.  Often,  when  her 
tears  were  streaming,  while  she  narrated  her  troubles,  the  reminiscence 
of  some  ridiculous  adventure  would  occur,  and  she  would  make  all  the 
company  laugh  by  her  wit  and  lively  description,  before  her  own  eyes 
were  dry.  To  me  her  conversation  usually  took  a  solid  tone;  her  grief 
and  deep  feeling  made  her  look  on  this  life  and  the  pride  of  it  in  a  true 
light,  which  rendered  her  far  more  estimable  than  she  would  have  been 
had  sorrow  never  touched  her.  She  was  naturally  a  moct  generous 
character.  Those  who  knew  her  in  her  prosperity  assured  me  that  ber 
hand  was  most  bounteous,  as  long  as  she  had  aught  to  give." 

Such  is  the  sketch  drawn  by  Henrietta's  most  intimate  friend,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  accomplished, 
and  the  best  of  her  countrywomen. 

Candour  demands  that  we  should  place  this  portrait  of  Henrietti, 
drawn  at  a  time  when  she  utterly  vanishes  from  the  historic  page  of 
England,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prejudiced  caricatures  which  our 
native  authors  furnish. 

The  French  people,  not  yet  agitated  by  the  insurgency  of  the  civil 
war  of  the  Fronde,  paid  the  most  aflectionate  attention  to  Henrietta,  re- 
garding her  as  the  daughter,  sister,  and  aunt  of  their  kings.  As  she  had, 
when  in  power,  done  sufficient  to  provoke  the  political  vengeance  of  her 
sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  in  whose  hands  the  sovereignty  of  France 
rested  as  queen-regent,  her  thoughts  became  a  little  uneasy  on  that  sub- 
ject. Henrietta  had  most  warmly  taken  the  part  of  her  mother,  Marie 
de  Medicis,  with  whom  Anne  of  Austria  had  always  been  on  bad  terms; 
and,  as  her  biographer  expresses  it,  she  had  inflicted  on  the  latter  some 
petites  malices^  which  are  great  evils  at  a  time  when  an  exalted  pertoa 
is  undergoing  a  series  of  persecutions.  Fortunately,  however,  the  manlj 
character  of  Henrietta's  consort  had  interposed  in  the  behalf  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  he  had  been  able  to  perform  some  important  services  for 
her  during  the  sway  of  her  tyrant  Richelieu,  especially  by  the  proles 
tion  he  had  affbrded  to  her  persecuted  favourite,  the  duchess  of  Cher- 
reuse,  which  that  queen  now  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  repaid  to 
his  afflicted  wife  and  children.* 

Madame  de  Motteville  enjoyed  every  possible  opportunity  of  writinf 
tnie  history  in  all  she  has  testified,  since  she  was  on  the  spot,  and  do- 
mesticated with  the  exiled  queen  at  this  juncture.  The  queen-regent, 
Anne  of  Austria,  whose  confidential  lady  of  honour  madame  de  Motte- 
ville was,  sent  her  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  to  ofier  queen  Henrietta  all 
the  assistance  that  was  in  the  power  of  France  to  bestow.    To  tkMf 

'  Madame  de  Motteviile,  vol.  i.  p.  235.    That  lady,  in  a  foot-note,  says  ofHeD- 
rietta,  "^  It  'wtik  herself  who  recounted  to  me  the  remarks  which  I  have  inseited 
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Anne  of  Anstria  added  many  marks  of  beneficence,  most  liberally  supply- 
ing her  afflicted  sister-in-law  with  money  for  her  expenditure ;  of  all 
which  bounty  Henrietta  stripped  herself,  and  sent  erery  farthing  she 
could  command  to  the  king  her  husband.    Madame  de  Motteville  con- 
tioaes  to  obaerre,  after  relating  tliis  good  trait  of  Henrietta,  ^  that  many 
persons  have  attributed  the  fall  of  king  Charles  to  the  bad  advice  of  his 
queen,  but  that  she  was  not  inclined  to  believe  it,  since  the  faults  and 
mistakes  she  actually  committed  she  candidly  avowed,  in  the  foregoing 
narrative,  which,"  pursues  our  fair  historian,  ^  she  did  me  the  honour  to 
relate  to  me  exactly  as  I  wrote  it,  when  we  were  domesticated  together 
in  a  solitary  place,  where  peace  and  repose  reigned  around  us,  unbroken 
hf  worldly  trouble.*     Here  I  penned,  from  first  to  last,  the  detail  of  her 
misfortunes  which  she  related  to  me,  in  the  confidence  of  femiliar 
fiiendship.'' 

Lord  Jennyn  had  retained  his  post  in  the  household  of  Henrietta 
through  every  reverse  of  fortune,  and  was  now  the  superintendent  of  her 
eipenditnre,  the  steward  of  her  finances,  and  the  person  who  provided 
ber  with  everything  she  either  wore  or  consumed.  He  had  enriched 
himself,  as  her  treasurer,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity ;  and  he  had  con- 
trifcd,  by  foreseeing  the  disastrous  tendency  of  the  royalist  cause  in 
Engfamd,  to  invest  his  large  capital  on  the  continent.  The  English 
iQthors  suppose  that  lord  Jermyn  maintained  the  queen  when  she  was 
io  exile — a  great  mistake,  since  the  French  archives  prove  that  she  had 
a  noble  income  settled  upon  her,  as  a  daughter  of  France  in  distress. 
She  might  even  have  saved  money,  if  her  hand  had  not  been  over-boun- 
teous towards  her  distressed  husband.  The  assistance,  therefore,  given 
her  by  Jermyn,  must  be  limited  to  the  failure  of  her  French  supplies 
dnring  the  extreme  crisis  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  which  did  not  occur 
till  several  years  after  her  return  to  France.  However,  the  devoted 
fidelity  of  this  servant  of  her  household,  his  adherence  to  his  office  in 
times  of  the  utmost  danger,  when  he  occasionally  felt  himself  obliged  to 
disburse  the  queen's  expenses,  instead  of  reaping  wealth  from  the  in- 
come of  his  appointment,  naturally  raised  gratitude  in  her  mind.  He 
was  called  her  minister,  and  by  some  her  favourite ;  as  such,  madame 
de  Motteville  draws  the  following  portrait  of  him  at  this  period : — 

^  He  seemed  an  honourable  man,  remarkably  mild  in  his  manners ; 
bat  to  me  he  appeared  of  bounded  capacity,  and  better  fitted  to  deal  with 
matters  of  petty  detail  than  great  events.  He  had  for  the  queen  that 
species  of  fidelity  usual  to  long-trusted  officials.  He  insisted  that  all 
her  money  must  be  deposited  with  him  before  any  other  person  in  the 
world,  that  he  might  apply  it  to  her  expenses,  which  at  all  times  were 
preat.  The  queen  reposed  much  confidence  in  him ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  he  governed  her  entirely.  She  often  manifested  a  will  contrary  to 
his,  and  maintained  it,  as  absolute  mistress.  She  always  showed  proper 
feeling  in  regard  to  all  who  depended  on  her;  but  she  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  positive,  and  to  support  her  own  opinions  with  vivacity. 
Her  arguroenui,  while  maintaining  her  own  will,  were  urged  with  no 

*  The  convent  of  Chiillot,  where  queen  Henrietta  usually  leiiied  wYxen  uu'^^ii 
tbe  pressure  of  ill  health  or  sorrow. 
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little  talent,  and  were  mingled  with  a  graceful  playfulnaM  of  railler 
which  tempered  tlie  high  spirit  and  commanding  courage  of  which  al 
had  given  so  many  proofs  in  the  principal  actions  of  net  life.  QpMM 
Henrietta,  unfortunately  for  herself,  hacl  not  acquired  in  earl^  life  tl 
experience  ffiven  bv  an  intimate  knowledge  of  history.  Her  miafortani 
had  repaired  this  defect,  and  painful  experience  had  improved  her  cap 
city ;  but  we  saw  her  in  France  lose  the  tottering  crown,  which  she  i 
this  time  (1644)  could  scarcely  be  considered  to  retain." 

Our  fair  historian,  who  was  literally  behind  the  scenes,  and  aaw  i 
the  springs  of  movement  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  roy 
fiunily  of  England  as  well  as  that  of  France,  proceeds  to  make  the  (c 
lowing  observation,  which  is  not  merely  a  brilliant  antithesis  of  Franc 
genius,  but  a  sober  and  simple  truth,  which  may  be  corroborated  li 
every  examiner  into  documentary  history.  ^  The  cabinets  of  kings  ai 
theatres  where  are  continually  played  pieces  which  occupy  the  atteolii) 
of  the  whole  world.  Some  of  these  are  entirely  comic ;  thoe  are  all 
tragedies,  whose  greatest  events  are  almost  always  caused  by  triilaai 
And  such  is  ever  the  result  when  power  falls  into  the  hands  of  tboi 
who,  ignorant  of  the  events  of  the  past,  have  never  studied  history,  < 
drawn  rational  deductions,  by  reasoning  on  the  causes  of  those  event 
Chance  gorems  the  conduct  of  such  royal  personages.  Great  tragedk 
spring  from  trifling  caprices.  If  of  good  capacity  and  virtuous  inclim 
tions,  experience  may  be  learned  by  a  royal  tyro,  but  generally  too  lali 
for  mistakes  in  government  cannot  be  rectified  by  the  work  beinff  take 
out  and  better  put  in,  as  a  crafUman^s  apprentice  gains  his  skill  by  rei 
tifying  mistakes.  The  irrevocable  past  assumes  the  awful  mien  of  da 
tiny,  and  too  oAen  governs  the  future. 

^  The  queen  of  England,  my  aunt,^'  says  mademoiselle  de  Moo 
pensier,  ^  in  the  autumn  of  1634  was  afllicted  with  a  malady,  for  whic 
her  physicians  had  already  prescribed  for  her  the  warm  baths  of  Boa 
bon,  and  she  was  forced  to  make  some  stay  there  before  she  was  wc 
enough  to  come  to  the  French  court  When  she  was  convalescent,  b 
arrival  was  formally  announced,  and  I  was  sent  in  the  king's  coach,  i 
the  name  of  their  majesties,  (the  infant  Louis  XIV.  and  his  mother,  tl 
queen-regent)  to  invite  her  to  court,  for  such  is  the  usual  etiquette."  * 

Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  favourite  brother  of  Henrietta,  had  nc 
however,  waited  for  the  formality  of  such  an  approach ;  he  had  floi 
to  visit  and  comfort  her,  and  was  with  her  at  the  baths  of  Bourbo 
when  his  daughter,  the  grande  mademoiselle^  arrived  in  the  queen 
coach.  ^  I  found  Monsieur,  my  father,^'  continued  that  lady,  ^  with  tl 
queen  of  England ;  he  had  been  with  her  some  time  before  1  arrivei 
we  both  brought  her  in  state  on  the  road  to  Paris." 

The  precise  time  of  this  progress  is  noted  in  the  journal  of  the  ed 
brated  Evelyn,  who,  as  a  philosopher,  and  therefore,  we  suppose,  a  no 
combatant,  had  very  wisely  asked  the  king  leave  to  spend  his  youth 
travel,  while  broad-swords  were  clashing,  and  the  war-cry  of  ^  Ho  I 
caraliers!  hey  for  cavaliers!"  was  resounding  throughout  his  nati 

'M^moires  de  MademoiBelle  de  Montpenuer,  voL  iL  p.  lOft. 
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isltiid.    He  eaeountered  queea  Henrietta  on  this  jonmey,  at  Toura ;  he 
nw  her  make  her  entry  in  great  state;  the  archbishop  went  to  meet  her, 
and  received  her  with  an  harangue  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  and  authori- 
ties of  that  city,  on  the  18th  of  August,  O.  S^  1644.'    Her  majesty 
rested  at  Tours,  in  the  archbishop^s  palace,  where  she  gave  Evelyn  an 
audience.     She  re-commenced  her  journey  to  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
August,  in  the  state-coach,  with  her  brother  Gaston,  and  la  grande 
wudtmoUelUj  who  observes,  ^  that  at  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  the 
queen-regent  came  to  meet  the  queen  of  England,  my  aunt,  and  she 
brought  the  little  king  and  the  child,  his  brother,  to  receive  her ;  they 
all  kissed  her,  and  invited  her  into  the  king's  coach,  and  thus  she  made 
her  entry  into  Paris.'' 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  was  as  much  struck  by  the  wretched 
appearance  of  the  poor  queen,  as  madame  de  Motteville  had  been ;  she 
•fs.— 

*^ Although  queen  Henrietta  had  taken  the  utmost  care  to  recover  her 
good  looka,  her  strength,  and  her  health,  she  still  appeared  in  a  state  so 
deplorable,  that  no  one  could  look  at  her  without  an  emotion  of  com- 
passion. She  was  escorted  to  the  Louvre,  and  given  possession  of  her 
apartments  by  the  queen-regent  and  her  son,  in  person ;  they  led  her 
by  the  hand,  and  kissed  her  with  great  tenderness ;  they  treated  her  not 
ooly  with  the  consideration  due  to  a  queen,  but  to  a  queen  who  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  daughter  of  France." ' 

Anne  of  Austria  gave  her  distressed  sister-in-law  the  noble  income  of 
12,000  crowns  per  month.  Much  has  been  said  relative  to  the  pecuniary 
distress  suffered  by  queen  Henrietta  during  her  exile  in  France;  but  jus- 
tice obliges  the  remark,  that  her  generous  relatives  supplied  her  most 
liberally  with  funds,  till  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  reduced  them  all  to 
similar  destitution.  The  pecuniary  deprivations  of  the  exiled  queen 
listed  only  a  few  months,  although  it  is  usually  affirmed  that  such  was 
the  case  during  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  truth  was,  she  stripped  her- 
self of  whatever  was  given  her,  and  gradually  sold  all  her  jewels,  to 
•end  every  penny  she  could  command  to  her  suffering  husband;  her 
boundless  generosity,  and  her  utter  self-denial,  in  regard  to  all  indul- 
gences that  she  could  not  share  with  him,  is  the  best  point  of  her  cha- 
iicter.  The  kindest  of  her  friends,  the  most  credible  of  witnesses, 
madame  de  Motteville,  and  those  two  bright  examples  of  old  English 
honour  and  fidelity,  sir  Richard  and  lady  Fanshawe,  bear  testimony  in 
many  passages  to  this  disposition  of  Henrietta's  income.  Mademoiselle, 
her  niece,  observes,  with  some  contempt :  "  The  queen  of  England  ap- 
peared, during  a  litde  while,  with  the  splendour  of  royal  equipage ;  she 
had  a  full  number  of  ladies,  of  maid^  of  honour,  of  running  footmen, 
coaches,  and  guards.  All  vanished,  however,  by  little  and  little,  and  at 
last  nothing  could  be  more  mean  than  her  train  and  appearance." ' 

We  have  seen  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Charles  1.  inducted  into  the 
Louvre  by  the  generous  regent  of  France.    That  palace  was  not,  during 


*  Evelyn's  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

'  Mexnoires  de  Madomoiselle  de  Montpensier.  *lb\d. 
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the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  occupied  by  the  court,  and  its  royal  t| 
mentfl  were  vacant  for  the  reception  of  their  desolate  guest.  Anni 
Austria  likewise  appointed  for  her  country  residence  the  old  ch&teai 
St  Gennains,  whither  she  retired  that  autumn,  witliin  three  or  four  i 
after  she  had  taken  possession  of  her  apartments  in  the  Louvre. 

One  of  Henrietta's  first  occupations,  when  settled  in  her  resident 
St  Germains-en-Laye,  was  to  indite  the  following  letter  to  the  bisho 
Laon;  it  affords  a  specimen  of  childish  devotion  better  befitting  the  a 
barbarians  of  the  iniddle  ages,  than  a  woman  of  brilliant  intellect  of 
17lh  century  :'— 

QuBBir  Hbvbibtta  Mabia  to  tbk  Bisbop  of  Laost. 

«  Monsieur  TEvesqae  de  Laon, 

**  I  am  apprised  of  the  pains  jroa  have  taken  at  die  reception  of  a  little  off 
which  the  fiither^capiicins  haye  brought,  on  my  part,  to  our  lady  of  Liesi 
wurk  my  gratUudt  to  hut  for  Aarin^  pre$trvtd  mt  from  thipwrecky  through  the  | 
ness  of  our  Lord ;  and  for  the  intervention  of  tliis  our  holy  mother,  in  the  tan 
which  I  encountered  at  sea  the  preceding  years,*  which  has  induced  me  lo 
pose  founding  a  mass  to  be  said  for  me  every  Saturday  in  the  year,  in  the 
ohapel,  for  perpetuity;  and  I  have  at  the  same  time  empowered  those  whi 
liver  ^is,  to  enter  into  the  contract  for  tliisi  eirect,  as  I  send  a  capucin  ol 
almoner's,  with  power  to  do  all  that  is  needful  in  this  aflair,  who  promises 
you,  who  have  already  given  your  cares  to  this  goo<l  work,  will  continue  tl 
and  employ  your  autliority  to  establish  it.  to  tlie  glory  of  God  and  the  hooov 
the  holy  Virgin,  and  to  mark  my  perpetual  reliance  on  the  one  and  on  the  o 

*^  Meantime  I  myself  will,  in  person,  render  my  vows  at  tlie  said  chap< 
testify  the  goo<l-will  I  shall  ever  bear  you,  praying  God,  monsieur  I'Evei 
ever  to  hold  you  in  his  keeping. 

**  From  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  this  7th  of  September,  1644. 

"  Your  good  friend, 

*'  Hbxbikttx  Ma  BR  B 

The  contribution  the  queen  sent  to  the  chapel  by  her  capucin  almi 
was  1500  livres,  for  a  low-mass  to  be  raid  every  week  in  perpetu 
this  sum  she  doubtless  devoted  as  a  thank-offering  from  the  bounti 
supply  which  had  been  accorded  by  her  munificent  sister-in-lawy 
queen  of  France. 

Although  so  generously  soothed  and  succoured,  queen  Ilenrietli 
mained  for  many  months  deeply  depressed  in  spirit,  mourning  her  i 
bereavement  of  husband  and  children.  Her  time  was  principally  a 
in  writing  to  king  Charles,  and  her  establishment  at  the  Louvre  pr< 
the  rallying  point  for  loyalist  English  emigrants,  who  sought  shi 
under  her  influence  in  France,  when  the  various  plots  broke  and  fe 
pieces,  which  were  devised  for  the  restoration  of  king  Charles.  An 
these  were  found  the  illustrious  literary  names  of  Cowley,  Denharo, 
Waller.  Cowley  followed  the  queen  to  Paris  after  the  surrende 
Oxford,  and  became  Latin  secretary  to  lord  Jermyn,  who  had  the  w 
care  of  her  household.  The  office  of  the  poet  extended  to  the  trai 
tion  of  all  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  queen  and  king  Charii 
cypher;  and  so  indefatigable  was  their  correspondence,  thai  it  em^t 

*  This  hitlierto  unedited  letter  is  from  Pere  Cyprian's  MS. 

'in  her  voyages  to  and  from  Holland,  in  February,  1642  aad  1643. 
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Cowley  all  the  days  of  the  week,  and  oflen  encroached  on  his  nights, 
for  several  years.' 

Brief  must  be  the  specimens  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  this 
pair  so  tender  and  true.  How  deeply  their  correspondence  was  marked 
by  heart-feeling,  the  following  will  show : — 

Kino  Cvurimm  to  Qusen  Hknaixtta. 

"1640. 

*  Since  I  love  thee  above  all  earthly  things,  and  that  my  contentment  is  inse- 
ptrablj  conjoined  with  thine,  must  not  all  my  actions  tend  to  serve  and  please 
thfe  ?  If  you  knew  what  a  life  I  lead — I  speak  not  of  the  common  distractions, 
eren  in  point  of  conversation,  which,  in  my  mind,  is  the  chief  joy  or  vexation 
of  one's  life— I  dare  say  thou  wouldst  pity  me,  for  some  are  too  wise,  others  are 
too  Ibolislu  some  are  too  busy,  others  are  too  reserved  and  fkntastic.  (Here  the 
iwf  giaa  m  cypher  the  namet  of  the  ptnotu  whoee  convertatum,  in  domettie  life^  tuitt 
Ui  tMMte  m  liftle,  owning  at  th£  tame  time  that^  m  mattert  of  butinettf  they  were  etli- 
mhk.  After  enumerating  namett  to  which  the  cypher  i$  now  lotty  the  king  adds) — 
Now  mayest  thou  easily  judge  how  such  conversation  pleaseth  me.  I  confess 
dif  compaoy  hath  perhaps  made  me  hard  to  be  pleased,  but  no  less  to  be  pitied 
kf  thee,  who  art  the  only  cure  for  this  unease. 

"Cotnlbrt  me  with  thy  letters;  and  dost  thou  not  think  that  to  know  particu 
im  of  thy  health,  and  how  tliou  spendest  thy  time,  are  pleasing  subjects  to  me« 
tboQgh  thoQ  hast  no  other  business  to  write  of? 

*  Believe  me,  sweetheart,  thy  kindness  is  as  necessary  to  comfort  my  heart,  a& 
tbrisfistance  is  to  my  affairs." 

In  this  series  occurs  a  letter  from  Henrietta,  in  which  she  alludes  to  a 
pissage  in  one  from  her  husband,  where  he  seemed  to  doubt  that  she 
bad  shown  his  correspondence  to  some  other  than  lord  Jermyn,  who, 
with  his  assistant-secretary,  the  young  cavalier  poet  Cowley,  were  the 
only  persons  entrusted  with  the  decyphering  of  the  royal  letters. 

QncKN  Henrietta  to  Kino  Charles. 

*  There  is  one  thing  in  your  letter  which  troubles  me  much,  where  you  would 
have  me  *  keep  to  myself  your  despatches,'  as  if  you  believe  that  I  should  be 
cipable  to  show  tiiem  to  any,  only  to  lord  Jer  (Jermyn),  to  uncypher  them,  my 
htmA  not  suffering  me  to  do  it  myself;  but  if  it  please  you,  I  will  do  it,  and  none 
in  the  world  shall  see  them.     Be  kind  to  me,  or  you  kill  me ! 

**  I  have  already  affliction  enough  to  bear,  which,  without  your  love,  I  could 
Bot  do,  but  your  service  surmounts  all.  Farewell,  dear  heart !  Behold  the  mark 
vhich  you  desire  to  have,  to  know  when  I  desire  anything  in  earnest,      x  •** 

This  letter  proves  that  lord  Jermyn  was  the  king^s  trusted  friend,  anr! 
that  his  majesty  expressed  displeasure  if  the  confidence  of  the  queen 
was  not  entirely  limited  to  him.  It  is  another  instance  which  fully 
proves  the  fact,  that  the  person  to  whom  the  world  gave  the  epithet  of 
royal  fiivourite,  was  in  reality  private  secretary  and  decypherer  of  the 
letters  of  the  king  or  queen.  En\'y  and  scandal  perpetually  pursued 
•och  confidants  of  royalty,  and  the  malicious  stories  circulated  by  their 
eoemies  always  take  a  vague  place  in  general  history,  without  any  de- 
finition being  afforded  of  the  close  attendance  the  office  required,  espe- 
cially when  the  economy  induced  by  the  king's  misfortunes  obliged  lord 
Jermyn  to  unite  the  duties  of  the  queen's  chamberlain,  steward,  and 
•ecretary,  in  one. 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Cowley. 
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On  these  reports  Horace  Walpole  has  founded  one  of  his  malicioot 
tales,  on  no  better  authority  than  oral  tradition.  ^  One  evening,'^  he 
says,  ^  before  the  queen  quitted  England,  the  king  had  neariy  surprised 
lord  Jermyn  alone  with  her.  One  of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting,  who 
were  walking  backwards  before  the  king  witn  lights  down  the  galleij^ 
stumbled  and  fell  on  purpose,  which  save  Jermyn  time  to  escape.''  Ai 
lord  Jermyn  had  been  the  queen's  domestic  erer  since  she  was  seTCB* 
teen — being  appointed  as  such  by  the  king,  to  her  great  displeasure,  on 
the  dismissal  of  her  French  servants  —  the  astonishment  of  his  majesqr 
would  have  been  caused  by  his  absence  from  the  queen's  apartment 
when  he  arrived,  and  not  by  his  presence.  Fortunately  for  the  memonfj 
of  Henrietta,  her  self-sacrifices  in  behalf  of  king  Charles  are  quite  soflh  i 
cient  to  refute  such  slanders.  It  is  not  usual  for  women  whose  aflee- 1 
tions  wander  from  their  husbands,  to  deprive  themselves  of  every  spki*  ji 
dour,  every  luxury,  and  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  their  saksfci 
Horace  Walpole  knew  best  if  such  was  the  way  of  his  world.  i 

The  following  letter,  quoted  from  the  cabinet  captured  at  Nasebjf , 

alludes  to  the  sums  sent  by  the  queen  to  the  assistance  of  her  kai* 

band: — 

Quiiv  HsvmiiTTA  TO  Kijrs  Cbaelss.' 

^  Paris,  Jan.  f^  1644-S. 
**  My  dear  heart, 

**  Tom  Elliot,  two  days  since,  hath  brought  me  much  joy  and  sorrow ;  the  fin^ 
to  know  the  good  estate  you  are  in ;  the  other,  the  fear  I  have  that  jroo  fo  IS 
London.     I  cannot  conceive  where  the  wit  was  of  those  that  gave  you  this  comp 
sel,  unless  it  be  to  hazard  your  person  to  save  theirs.    But  thanks  be  to  God,  1^ 
day  I  received  one  of  yours  by  the  ambassador  of  Portugal,  dated  in  Janouf^ 
which  comforted  me  much  to  see  that  the  treaty  shall  be  at  Uxbridge.     For  tks ' 
honour  of  God,  trust  not  yourself  in  the  hands  of  those  people.     If  ever  yon  |S ' 
to  London  before  the  parliament  be  ended,  or  without  a  good  army,  yoa  aiS : 
lost. 

**  I  understand  that  the  propositions  for  peaoe  must  begin  by  disbanding 
army.    If  yon  consent  to  this  you  are  lost ;  they  having  the  whole  power  oft 
militia,  they  have  and  will  do  whatsoever  they  will. 

**  I  received  yesterday  letters  from  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  sends  me 
that,  if  his  services  be  agreeable,  he  will  bring  you  10,000  men.  Dr.  Ooi^ 
whom  I  have  sent  into  Holland,  shall  treat  with  him  in  his  passage  upon  lUl- 
business ;  and  I  hope  very  speedily  to  send  you  good  news  of  this,  a$  aim  tfth 
money.  Jsturt  yourtelf  I  thaU  bt  wanting  in  nothing  you  can  detirt,  and  thM  ( 
Witt  haxard  my  life^  that  is^  I  will  dit  with  famine^  rather  than  not  itnd  it  to  ym^ 
Send  me  word,  always,  by  whom  you  receive  my  letters,  for  I  write  both  bytks 
ambassador  of  Portugal,  and  the  resident  of  France.  Above  all,  have  a  care  ail 
to  abandon  those  who  have  served  you,  as  well  the  bishops  as  the  poor  ( 
Adieu." 

Charles  I.  very  truly  anticipated  that  the  publication  of  the  letters  i 
papers  which  his  rebels  captured  at  Naseby,  in  his  private  cabinet,  wodi 
raise  his  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  He  thus  mentioai 
the  subject  in  a  letter  to  his  secretary,  sir  Eldward  Nicholas : — ^  My  it* 
bels,  I  thank  them,  have  published  my  private  letters  in  print,  and  thoi|^ 
I  could  have  wished  their  pains  had  been  spared,  yet  I  will  neither  dmf 

>  RapiD,  vol.  ii.,  fblio,  p.  611. 
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ibt  those  things  were  mine  which  tliey  have  set  out  in  my  name  (cmly 
tone  words  here  and  there  are  mistaken,  and  some  commas  misplaced, 
ma  not  much  material) ;  nor  will  I,  as  a  good  protestant  or  honest  man, 
Hmh  for  any  of  those  papers.  Indeed,  as  a  discreet  man,  I  will  not 
jutify  myself;  yet  would  I  fain  know  him  who  would  be  willing  that 
iB  his  private  letters  should  be  seen,  as  mine  have  now  been.  How- 
ner,  so  that  but  one  clause  be  rightly  understood,  I  care  not  much  so 
.  Aat  the  others  take  their  fortune.  It  is  concerning  the  mongrel  parlia- 
:  ant :  the  truth  is,  that  Sussez^s  factiousness,  at  that  time,  put  me  out 
«f  patience,  which  made  me  freely  vent  my  displeasure  against  those  of 
Im  party  to  my  wife."  * 

In  the  course  of  her  correspondence,  the  queen  most  earnestly  strove 
to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  fatal  determination  of  trusting  himself 
b  the  hands  of  the  prevalent  political  party  in  Scotland.  We  say  the 
pirvalent  party,  for  we  scorn  to  re-echo  the  imputations  cast  on  the  gal- 
(ut  nation,  as  a  whole,  for  the  misdeed  committed  by  the  greedy  leaders 
if  a  Action.  Charles  I.,  however,  took  the  disastrous  step  against  which 
lis  queen  had  vainly  warned  him ;  the  Scotch  calvinists  sold  him  to  the 
lepablican  army  \  and  to  which  the  palm  of  infamy  is  to  be  awarded, 
lis  buyers  or  sellers,  we  think  would  puzzle  a  casuist.  After  this 
!veiit,  the  royalist  cause  was  hopeless  in  England,  and  the  queen,  torn 
vith  anguish  in  regard  to  the  personal  safety  of  her  husband,  sent  sir 
fohn  Denham  from  France,'  in  order  to  obtain  a  personal  conference 
vith  him,  that  she  might  know  his  real  situation.  Sir  John  either  in- 
Bnenced  or  bribed  that  strange  fanatic,  Hugh  Peters,  to  obtain  for  him 
this  interview.  The  faithful  and  learned  cavalier  saw  the  king  at  Caver- 
ibam,  and  informed  him  of  the  exact  situation  of  his  queen  in  her  native 
country,  and  of  all  her  hopes  and  fears  regarding  foreign  assistance. 
Denham  relates  a  most  pleasing  anecdote  relative  to  the  interest  the  king 
took  in  his  literary  productions.  All  the  troubles  which  oppressed  his 
iDjal  heart  had  not  prevented  Charles  from  reading  and  analysing  Den- 
Wm's  poem  on  sir  Richard  Fanshaw's  translation  of  the  Pastor  Fido. 
The  pleasures  arising  from  literature  were  the  sole  consolations  of  the 
nfortnnate  Charles,  during  his  utter  bereavement  and  separation  from 
dl  he  loved  in  life. 

The  first  gleam  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  queen  Henrietta,  was  the 
vrival  of  her  eldest  son  in  France.  This  boy,  with  his  young  brother, 
the  duke  of  York,  had  early  been  inured  to  the  sound  of  bullets  and  the 
oish  of  cannon ;  they  had  followed  their  royal  father  through  many  a 
field  of  various  fortune.  Sometimes  exposed  to  the  range  of  the  mur- 
derous bullet,'  sometimes  crouched  from  the  pelting  storm  beneath  a 
kdge,  suffering  in  company  with  some  much-enduring  divine  of  the 

'Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1672,  pp.  103,  104. 

•See  the  Dedication  of  »ir  John  Denham's  noble  descriptive  poem  of  Cooper's 
^ill,  published  aAer  the  Restoration. 

•See  an  incident  of  the  kind  in  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii. 
i.  304.  James  II.,  in  his  autobiography,  draws  a  most  extraordinary  picture  of 
he  battles  and  sieges  of  which  ho  was  a  witness,  from  his  detention  in  Hull,  by 
if  John  Hotharo,  to  the  Restoration. 
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persecuted  church  of  England,  their  tutor,  hunger,  cold,  and  pi  til 
weather,  while  their  royal  sire  was  putting  the  fortunes  of  England  on 
a  (ield ;  then,  when  the  strife  was  over,  springing  to  the  arms  of  their 
fatlier,  and  comforting  him  by  their  passionate  caresses.  In  after  life, 
James,  duke  of  York,  often  narrated  his  early  reminiscences  of  auch  ad- 
ventures occurring  when  he  was  little  more  than  nine  years  old;  he  ro- 
called  them  witli  the  feeling  of  love  and  admiration  with  which  he 
always  mentioned  his  father's  name.  This  young  prince  was  left  io 
Oxford  at  its  disastrous  surrender,  and  was  committed  by  the  parliament 
to  the  custody  of  tlie  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  afterwards  lodged  u 
a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  St.  James. 

Tlic  young  prince  of  Wales  was  hurried  to  the  loyal  west  of  England, 
where,  on  her  own  dower  possessions  as  the  queen  of  England,  aind  on 
the  stannary  district  belonging  to  the  prince,  a  more  settled  govenuDeot 
had  been  established  by  Henrietui  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  countiji 
and  here  she  had  promoted  a  trade  with  France  for  tin,  which  has  beei 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  her  practical  abilities.*  When  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  I.  became  still  more  and  more  disastrous,  the  youne  prince  of 
Wales  was  withdrawn  to  Scilly,  afterwards  to  Jersey,  finally  he  took 
shelter  on  the  opposite  coast,  Sept.  18, 1616,  and  joined  his  royal  mother 
at  Paris.  From  thence  Uie  mother  and  son  were  invited  by  the  queea- 
regenl  of  France,  to  visit  her  and  the  little  king,  Louis  XIV.,  at  Fontaior 
bleau,  and  their  reception  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness  :^- 

^*  The  queen-regent  and  the  little  king  of  France  came  to  meet  their 
royal  guests,  and  received  them  into  their  coacii.  When  they  alighted, 
Louis  XIV.  gave  his  hand  to  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  led  the  queen  of  France.  The  next  day,  the  prince 
of  Wales  came  to  her  drawing-room,  when  she  appointed  him  KfoMUwl^ 
as  concerted  with  his  mother,  queen  Henrietta.  But  when  his  mother 
afterwards  entered  the  apartment,  it  was  etiquette  for  the  prince  only  to 
occupy  a  joint-stool  in  her  presence,  as  queen  of  Great  Britain;  he  thiere- 
fore  rose  from  the  arm-chair  and  took  his  place  in  the  circle,  where  he 
remained  standing  during  the  audience.'  Very  singular  does  it  seen, 
that  these  royal  exiles  were  employing  their  thoughts  and  occupyinff 
tlieir  time  with  arrangements  of  precedence  between  joint-«tools  and 
arm-chairs — yet  so  it  was.  Till  Henrietta  Maria  was  a  refugee  in  Fiance, 
it  appears  that  she  disliked  such  pompous  trifles  as  much  as  did  her 
mighty  sire,  Henri  Quatre,  and  never  exacted  them  in  her  private  inter- 
course with  her  friends ;  we  see  how  utterly  free  her  letters  are  from 
cold  ceremonial.  But  when  under  the  protection  of  her  munificent 
Spanish  sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  she  was  forced  to  take  the  heavy 
chain  of  etiquette  on  her  neck  more  than  ever,  or  run  the  risk  of  giviof 
oflence  every  moment,  by  breaking  those  little  incomprehensible  lavs 
by  which  an  observer  of  ceremonies  governs  every  movement  of  those 
domesticated  with  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  Anne  of  Austria^s 
favourite  manner  of  testifying  her  hospitality  and  consideration  for  her 
guests  and  protegees,  to  offer  them  precedence  to  herself  and  her  sons 

'Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  44.  '^ladame  tie  Mbtteville. 
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on  ereiy  occasion.    Of  course  it  was  but  good  manners  in  the  royal 
guests  to  protest  against  such  precedence  and  distinction.    I'hus  was 
tune  tediously  spent  in  cerenaonials  idle  and  absurd ;  and  the  worst  was, 
that  an  elaborate  example  was  set'  for  such  follies  to  the  by-standing 
coQrtiers,  from  whom  it  spread  all  over  Europe.     A  scene  of  this  kind 
occarred  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Wales  at  the  French 
court.    Madame  de  Motteville  says,  ^  that  at  the  betrothal  of  mademoi- 
selle de  Thcmines  with  the  marquis  de  GoBuvre,  queen  Henrietta,  who 
VII  among  the  guests  at  this  festival,  was  given  by  the  royal  family  of 
Fnnce  the  precedence  in  signing  tlie  marriage  articles,  which  she  did 
not  do  till  afVer  all  the  civilities  and  resistances  required  on  such  occa- 
nons  had  been  carried  to  the  utmost.  Then  the  queen-regent  of  France, 
Anne  of  Austria,  signed,  and  the  minor  king,  Louis  XIV. ;  then  Charles, 
prince  of  Wales;  and  then  Monsieur^  (Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,)  because 
the  vtrUable  Monsieur^  Phillippe,  duke  of  Anjou,  was  too  little  to  sign, 
not  being  able  to  write.'' ' 

Madame  de  Motteville  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  young  king  of 
France  seldom  took  precedence  of  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  when  tliey 
met  at  court,  or  when  they  danced  the  hranle  or  brawl,  without  great 
apology.  The  two  queens  had  so  arranged  the  ceremonial,  that  these 
representatives  of  the  two  greatest  kingdoms  in  the  world  were  either 
accommodated  with  equal  joint  stools  in  their  royal  presences,  or  stood 
in  the  courtly  circle. 

The  following  sketch  of  Charles  in  his  youth,  then  about  sixteen, 
was  drawn  from  the  life.  "This  prince  was  very  well  shaped,  his 
brown  complexion  agreed  well  enough  with  his  large  bright  black  eyes, 
though  his  mouth  was  exceedingly  ugly,  but  his  figure  was  surpassingly 
fine,  lie  was  very  tall  for  his  age,  and  carried  himself  with  grace  and 
dignity.  His  natural  tendency  to  wit  and  repartee  was  not  noticed,  for 
at  that  time  of  his  life  he  hesitated,  and  even  stammered,  a  defect  ob- 
Krved  in  his  fether,  Charles  I.,  and  still  more  seriously  in  his  uncle, 
Louis  XIII."  '  This  defect  was  nevertheless  no  fault  of  the  organs  of 
n:terance,  as  madame  de  Motteville  supposes,  for  the  prince'^s  tongue 
Wis  glib  enough  in  his  own  language,  but  was  owing  to  his  great  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  French — a  proof  that  his  mother  had  not  accus- 
tomed herself  to  talk  to  her  children  in  her  native  tongue.  For  a  year 
or  two  after  his  arrival  in  France,  we  shall  find  that  the  young  prince 
was  forced  to  remain  nearly  a  mute  for  want  of  words. 

Queen  Henrietta  manifested,  at  an  early  period  of  her  sojourn  in 
France,  an  extreme  desire  to  unite  her  niece,  mademoiselle  de  .Mont- 
pensier,  to  her  son,  the  prince  of  Wales.  Mademoiselle  de  MoiUpeiisier 
Was  not  only  of  suitable  rank,  being  the  first  princess  in  France,  the 

-^ta•!aille  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.  pp.  412,  413.  Tliis  chiM,  '*  th«  ve;i:al)le  ^Inu- 
:>:ir  K  f  Franco,"  afterwariU  inhoritcil  tlie  title  of  0^lean^,  on  the  <K*at!i  of  G;«"ji(<n 
^*•.T■:.orjl  son*.  Tlie  title  of  Monsieur  always  ro verted  to  tli(*  ^eo^llnl  br<  thcr  <.t  M)U 
■f  :lie  rcisn)in£;  kin«;  of  Fmnct*.  Phillippe  was  the  only  hrntlier  c-f  Lnnis  XIV., 
'*'.'\  ill*:  patriareli  of  the  Orleans-Bourbon  line  now  on  tiie  throne  of  France. 

'Ibid..  D.  376. 
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daughter  of  the  favourite  brother  of  Henrietta,  but  likewiae  the  greatet 
heiress  in  Europe. 

Her  portraits  at  Versailles  and  Eu  show  that  she  had  no  little  beauty 
and  her  memoirs,  that  she  had  wit  sufficient  to  encourage  her  in  hei 
vanity  and  presumption.  Gaston  of  Orleans,  father  of  this  fiintastii 
royal  beauty,  was  poor,  considering  his  high  rank  as  the  first  prince  oi 
the  blood.  All  his  first  wife^s  vast  possessions,  as  heiress  of  Mool- 
pensier  and  Dombes,  had  passed  to  his  daughter,  and  he  was  often  de- 
pendent  on  her  for  funds,  when  she  was  a  very  young  woman,  and  this 
position  inflated  her  intolerable  self-esteem.  She  took  pleasure  in  mor- 
tifying her  aunt,  queen  Henrietui,  whenever  she  opened  the  subject  of 
her  union  with  the  prince  of  Wales ;  it  is  evident  that  she  suspected  bin 
of  indiflerence  to  her  cliarms  and  advantages,  for  she  never  mentions 
the  matter  without  apparent  pique.  ^Although  I  had,"  ^  she  observesi 
^  been  sufficiently  informed  of  the  wishes  of  my  aunt,  the  qneen  of 
England,  when  we  were  together  at  Fontainblcau,  yet  I  seemed  not  to 
give  the  slightest  credence  to  a  second  declaration  the  prince  of  Walei 
made  me  through  madame  d^Epernon,  who  was  the  friend  of  the  Enf- 
lish  royal  family.  The  first  ofier  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  I  said,  wai 
made  me  by  the  queen  his  mother.  1  really  know  not,  if  he  had  spokn 
himself,  whether  he  might  not  have  succeeded ;  but  I  am  sure  1  coaU 
not  set  great  account  on  what  was  told  me  in  behalf  of  a  lover  wbo 
had  nothing  to  say  for  himself."  Afterwards  she  consoles  her  pride  \if 
the  reflection,  that  young  Charles  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself,  be- 
cause he  could  not  utter  an  intelligible  sentence  in  French;  yet  shi 
considered  that  he  ought  to  have  obtained  proficiency  on  purpose.  TbM 
la  grande  mademoiselle  remained  indignant  that  he  only  courted  bcr 
through  the  agency  of  the  tender  and  flattering  speeches  made  by  hii 
royal  mother. 

^  I  noted,  nevertheless,"  says  the  literary  princess,  ^  that  whenever  I 
went  to  see  queen  Henrietta,  her  son  always  placed  himself  near  me; 
he  always  led  me  to  my  coach ;  nothing  could  induce  him  to  put  oo 
his  hat  in  my  presence ;  he  never  put  it  on  till  J  quitted  him,  and  hii 
regard  for  me  manifested  itself  a  hundred  ways  in  little  matters.  One 
day,  when  I  was  going  to  a  grand  assembly,  given  by  madame  di 
Choisy,  the  queen  of  England  would  dress  me,  and  arrange  my  htii 
herself;  she  came  for  this  purpose  to  my  apartments,  and  took  th< 
utmost  pains  to  set  me  ofif  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  prince  ol 
Wales  held  the  flambeau  near  me,  to  light  my  toilette,  the  whole  time.^' 
What  an  extraordinary  historical  group  here  presents  itself!  Theartiiti 
of  tlie  day  could  draw  nothing  but  the  fade  subject  of  Venus,  attiicc 
by  the  graces ;  here,  to  the  mind's  eye,  rises  the  elegant  figure  of  iIm 
royal  Henrietta  dressing  her  beautiful  and  spiritwlle  niece,  then  in  tbi 
first  splendour  of  her  charms,  and,  in  contrast  to  their  beauty,  was  tbf 
dark  Spanish-looking  boy,  standing  by  with  the  flambeau.  First  coa- 
sins,  it  is  true,  have  privileges ;  Charles  was  not  more  than  fifteen,  bnl 
yet  too  old  for  an  attendant  Cupidon. 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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^  I  wore  black,  white,  and  carnation,''  pursues  this  literary  princess ; ' 
^  my  porure  of  precious  stones  was  fastened  by  ribbons  of  these  colours ; 
I  vore  also  a  plume  of  the  same  kind :  all  had  been  &ncied  and  ordered 
by  my  aunt,  the  queen  of  England.    The  queen-regent,  (Anne  of  Aus- 
tria,) who  knew  by  whose  hands  I  was  adorned,  sent  for  me  to  come  to 
her  before  I  went  to  the  ball ;  therefore  the  prince  of  Wales  had  an  op- 
portunity of  arriving  at  the  hotel  de  Choisy  before  me,  and  I  found  him 
there,  at  the  partes  eochere$^  ready  to  hand  me  from  my  coach.     I 
nopped  in  a  chamber,  to  re-adjust  my  hair  at  a  mirror,  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  again  held  the  flambeau  for  me ;  and  this  time  he  brought  his 
cottsin,  prince  Robert,  (Rupert,)  as  an  interpreter  between  us,  for  believe 
n  who  will,  though  he  could  understand  every  word  I  said  to  him,  he 
coold  not  reply  to  me  the  least  sentence  in  French.    When  the  ball  was 
fiaiihad,  and  we  retired,  the  prince  of  Wales  followed  me  to  the  porter's 
lodge  of  my  hotel,  and  lingered  till  I  entered,  and  then  went  his  way. 
Hii  gallantry  was  pushed  so  far,  that  it  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world 
that  winter,  and  was  much  manifested  at  a  f<$te,  celebrated  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  there  was  played  a  magnificent  Italian  comedy,  embel- 
liahed  with  machinery  and  music,  followed  by  a  ball;  and  again  my 
aant,  the  queen  of  England,  would  dress  me  with  her  own  hands.     It 
had  taken  three  entire  days  to  arrange  my  ornaments.    My  robe  was  all 
%Dred  with  diamonds,  with  carnation  trimmings.     I  wore  the  jewels  of 
the  crown  of  France,  and  to  add  to  them,  the  queen  of  England  lent  me 
some  very  ^ne  ones,  which  at  that  time  she  had  not  yet  sold.    She  said 
not  a  little  on  the  fine  turn  of  my  shape,  my  good  mien,  my  fairness, 
the  brightness  of  my  light  hair."    She  was  placed  on  a  throne  in  the 
middle  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  young  king  of  France  and  the  prince 
of  Wales  seated  themselves  at  her  feet.    ^^  I  felt  not  the  least  embar- 
rassed," adds  this  modest  damsel,  ^  but  as  I  had  an  idea  of  marrying  the 
emperor,  I  regarded  the  prince  of  Wales  but  as  an  object  of  pity !" 

In  the  course  of  this  egotist's  memoirs,  she  marks  with  contempt  the 
increasing  poverty  of  her  aunt,  queen  Henrietta,  the  plainness  of  her 
attire,  the  humility  of  her  equipage,  as  she  gradually  parted  with  every 
diamond  and  glittering  thing,  the  remnants  of  her  former  splendour, 
which,  together  witli  the  liberal  allowance  she  derived  from  the  French 
government,  she  sacrificed  to  her  conjugal  affection. 

As  the  fortunes  of  her  royal  lord  grew  darker  and  darker,  queen  Hen- 
netia  was  induced  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  the  episcopal  church  in 
England,  in  hopes  of  restoration  and  peace.  The  agents  who  undertook 
to  inform  the  king  of  her  wishes  in  this  matter,  certainly  gave  him  great 
pain  and  displeasure.  These  were  Bellievre,  the  French  ambassador, 
who  arrived  at  Newcastle  in  1616,  on  this  errand  from  his  court;  and 
sir  Wdiiam  Davenant,  who  was  sent  by  the  queen  direct  from  Paris  to 
tell  the  king  ^  that  all  his  friends  lliere  advised  his  compliance."  The 
king  observed  •*  tliat  he  had  no  friends  there  who  knew  aught  of  the 
aubjecL"  *•  There  is  lord  Jermyn,"  replied  Davenant.  "Jermyn  knows 
noihmg  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,"  said  the  king     "  Lord  Colepepper  is  of 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Montpeasier,  vol.  i.,  p.  143. 
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ihe  same  opinion."    **  Colepeppcr  has  no  reli<;ion  whatever,"  returned 
the  kini^;  ^^  what  does  Hyde  think  of  it  r^'    ^^  We  do  not  know,  please 
your  majesty,"  answered  Davenant;  ^the  chancellor  has  fonMkea  ihc 
prince,  having  remained  in  Jersey  instead  of  accompanyinr  hin  to  the 
i|ueen,  and  her  majesty  is  much  oficnded  with  him."    **  My  wife  is  is 
the  wrong;  Hyde  is  an  honest  man,  who  will  never  forsake  me  orlhs 
church,"  rejoined  the  king.    ^  I  wish  he  were  with  my  son."    Daiv- 
nant  proceeded  to  mention  ^  that  tlie  quern  had  resolved,  if  her  opiidoa 
was  not  taken,  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and  never  to  see  the  kinff  again,* 
an  intimation  which  gave  the  severest  pangs  to  the  heart  of  ner  hat- 
band, who  drove  the  negotiator  from  his  presence,  which  he  never  pe^ 
mitted  him  to  enter  again.*    The  king  remonstrated  with  the  queen  ob 
lier  avowei)  intention  of  deserting  him,  which  she  passionately  denied) 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Davenant  liad  dared  to  threaten  the  king  with 
some  of  the  idle  gossip  he  had  gathered  in  her  majesty's  household  ii 
Paris. 

Notwithstanding  this  sharp  trial  of  his  dearest  afiections,  Charia 
stood  (irm,  and  the  church  owes  the  presenTition  of  the  remainder  of  hir 
property  to  his  honesty  and  justice,  and  the  grand  object  of  the  rebcii 
of  dividing  her  spoils  among  the  strongest,  and  devouring  them  like  the 
abbey  lands,  met  with  no  legal  sanction.  The  ^'ast  access  of  despotim 
attained  by  Ilcnry  VIII.,  in  a  similar  case,  seems  to  have  oflbred  no  ii- 
(iucemonts  to  Charles  I.  Had  he  really  been  a  tyrant,  would  be  nol 
liavc  followed  such  an  example  with  impunity,  and  taken  the  oppoi^ 
lunity  not  only  of  relieving  his  pecuniary  distress,  but  of  throwing  rick 
sops  to  the  now  set  of  upstarts  greedy  for  prey  ? 

No  part  of  the  sad  pilgrima>re  of  tlic  unfortunate  monarch  was  more 
afflicting  to  him  than  his  sojourn  at  Newcastle,  yet  the  great  body  of 
the  people  always  treated  him  with  respect  and  affection.  A  little  cii^ 
rumstance  that  occurred  to  him  when  at  church  in  that  town  he  often 
repeated  with  pleasure.  In  the  course  of  the  service,  the  clerk  gave  out 
a  psalm,  chosen  with  a  factious  tendency : 

**  Why  boastpst  ihou,  ihou  tymnt. 
Thy  wicked  wurks  abn.>ail  ?*' 

The  king  arose  and  forbade  it,  and  gave  out  the  commencement  of  the 
46ih  psalm : 

"Have  merry.  Lord,  on  me, 
FiiF  men  would  m©  devour.'** 

The  whole  congregation  joined  with  the  Head  of  the  church  in  his 
amendment,  and  sang  the  psalm  which  was  indeed  the  most  applicable 
to  his  case. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1646,  the  queen  had  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
roniing  to  her  arms  her  little  daugliter,  Henrietta,  whom  she  had  left  an 
infant,  of  but  a  fortnight  old,  at  Exeter.  The  escape  of  the  babe  from 
t!ie  power  of  the  jrarliamcnt  was  effected  by  lady  Morton,  her  govemesL 
This  young  lady  was  one  of  the  beautiful  race  of  Villiers,  a  great  favourite 


*  rinrondon's  History  of  tlie  Rebellion. 

*  Whiielock's  Parliamentary  Memoriali. 
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mmmm,  wtiiem  finpoor  tlw  eertainly  dewifnid  by  her  eomtfeou 
qn^  Mil  in  atiMidiBg  her  to  Exeiar  in  the  wonrt  of  her  trooUeOi 
I  on  of  hit  faibat,  ond  oltinoteljr  bringing  it  wMy  to  hit.  ht&r 
wttihtA*  btiQ  pemittedi  hf  tho  ptrlmmoiitiiy  omnTy  to  loiin  vin 
ifeM  |Mio0oio  ma  Eiolir  to  tho  norteiy-ttlim  Thi 

rftai^'iphoi  oH  fovil  tfjuwiif  t  vera  eiehfatodi  end  the  peilienniit 
feled  tiUBg  the  child  to  Hinefer  it  with  its  brolhen  aiid  eirtan  to 
Mod|f  of  the  eeil  end  eounteee  of  Northonberiend,  hwlf  Morion 
iii«U7  to  nuieiider  thie  littlo  one  to  tho  qoaen,  ma  whoa  ehi» 


jpCfypriMi  ChModie,  who  woe  aflerwaide  the  tutor  of  die  prineeeei 
Mhe  etorj  of  tho  eeeqio,  ud  the  lunplo  Hmn  eeeoe  to  beliefOi  is 
MholMB^  thot  Profidfloee  bed  ordeined  all  the  mmbfae  of  kiiig 
lo^  in  Older  thet  hie  jouigeet  duightar  nright  bei  broojgiit  op  o 


^nen  Hellfietli^''  he  tmj^  ^  eepemled  fioa  her  hnrinad  aiid  eU* 
Efiog  hi  loneUaa  of  heert  at  the  Loom,  hid  thought  uttenedj 
ie  bwe,  and  eameetlj  deeiring  her  loitoiatioii,  had  fowed  thai  if 
VOr  otor  noniied  to  her  thai  aha  wooU  rear  her  ia  her  own  lo* 

•  Bother  femt  her  chid  ?"  repeati  Fin  Gamaehe;  <*  a  bin* 
each  day  dUl  the  thonghte  of  the  bereayed  qneen  recur  to  her 
Want;  aa  manir  tioiee  did  her-pmyersi  accompanied  with  BMtend 
oak  her  of  God;  nor  did  he  refuse  the  juet  request  Inftditwas 
f  his  will  that  tfie  infiat  should  be  restored  to  the  mother,  and  in 
i^f  it  to  paa  he  caused  feminine  weaknea  to  triumph  over  all  the 
r  of  tho  English  pariiament  His  goodnea  inspirsd  the  conntea 
nflon  to  divest  herself  of  her  rich  robes  and  noUe  ornaments  to 

10  tho  gaib  of  poreity,  and  disguise  herself  as  the  wUb  of  of  a  poor 

11  aervant,  little  better  than  a  beggar.  She  likewise  dressed  the  in- 
■JBcea  in  ngs,  like  a  beggar-boy,  and  called  her  *  Pierre,*  that 
being  aoowwhat  like  the  sound  by  which  the  little  creators  meant 
II  hmelf,  ^princeas,'  if  she  was  asked  her  name.^  Lady  Morton 
lU  and  digantly  formed,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  disguise  the 
air  and  gncefnl  port  of  the  Villiers  beauty.  She,  however,  fitted 
If  op  a  hump,  with  a  bundle  of  linen.  She  walked  with  the  littlo 
■o  on  her  back  in  this  disguise  nearly  to  Dover,  giving  out  that 
•M  her  little  boy.'  Subsequently  lady  Morton  declared  that  aha 
t  tho  aama  time  alarmed  and  amnaed  at  the  indignation  of  the  ropl 
other  rags  and  mean  appearance,  and  at  the  pertinacity  with  which 

rove  to  inform  every  person  she  passed  on  the  road  ^  that  she  waa 
beggar-boy  and  Pierre,  but  the  little  princess."'  Fortunately  for 
lant  Henrietta,  no  one  understood  her  babblings  but  her  afiectiooate 
ian.  Lady  Morton  had  arranged  all  things  so  judiciously  that  she 
nI  the  sea  from  Dover  to  Calus,  in  the  common  packet-boat,  with- 
irakening  the  least  suspicion.    When  once  on  the  French  territory 

.  of  Vim  Cyprian  Gamaohe,  sootioo  115.  *Ihkl 
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the  royal  child  was  no  longer  ^  Pierre''  but  ^  princess ;"  and  lady  Hop- 
ton  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  queen  at  Paris.  ^  Oh,  the  joy  of 
that  meeting '^^  exclaims  Pere  Cyprian — ^oh,  the  consolation  to  the 
heart  of  the  mother  when  her  little  one  who  was  lost  was  found  again  I 
How  many  times  we  saw  her  clasp  her  round  the  neck,  kiss  her  and 
kiss  her  over  again.  The  queen  called  this  princess  the  ^  child  of  bene- 
diction,' and  resolved  to  rear  her  in  the  Roman-catholic  liuth.  In  iact, 
as  soon  as  the  first  sparks  of  reason  began  to  appear  in  the  mind  of  this 
precious  child,  her  majesty  honoured  me  by  the  command  of  instrocting 
her." » 

Liady  Morton's  successful  adventure  caused  a  great  deal  of  convem- 
tion  at  Paris ;  and  Edmund  Waller,  who  had  previously  celebrated  hsr 
as  a  leading  beauty  at  the  court  of  England,  made  her  the  heroine  of 
another  poem,  in  which  he  lauded  her  fidelity  to  her  royal  mistress;  in 
one  o(  his  couplets  (which  we  do  not  quote  as  the  best  of  his  stnini) 
he  alludes  to  lady  Morton's  stratagem  thus : — 

**  The  faultteM  nymph,  dianging  her  faultiest  shape, 
Becomes  unhandiiome,  handsomely  to  'scape/' 

This  poem  was  presented  to  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  at  tlie  Louvre,  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1647.« 

The  little  princess,  who  iivas  born  in  so  much  peril,  and  preserved 
amidst  adventures  more  romantic  than  any  invented  by  writers  of  fictioo, 
was  received  by  her  royal  mother  as  a  consolation  sent  by  Heaven  for 
her  troubles. 

The  mother  and  child,  thus  wonderfully  reunited,  were  never  sepa- 
rated for  any  length  of  time  again.  The  sad  queen  seems  to  have  cen- 
tred her  warmest  maternal  affection  in  this  youngest  and  fairest  of  her 
of&pring.' 

A  parliamentary  war  broke  out  in  Paris  in  the  first  dayv  of  the  year 
1648.  It  is  well  known  in  history  as  the  war  of  the  Fronde.  It  laged 
for  about  eighteen  months. 

Henrietta  Maria,  enlightened  by  sad  experience,  thus  early  in  die 
struggle  warned  her  sister-in-law  how  to  avert  the  coming  storm.^  Few 
persons,  however,  take  any  warning,  except  by  their  own  personal  sal^ 
fering ;  and  tlie  war  of  the  Fronde,  which  broke  out  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1648,  with  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  to  resist  a 
heavy  illegal  house-tax,  had  assumed  a  very  alarming  character  in  the 
course  of  that  spring.  The  people  took  advantage  of  the  minority  of 
the  king,  the  discontents  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  successes 
of  the  English  parliament,  in  a  far  worse  cause,  to  demand  rights  which 
had  been  gradually  extinguished  since  the  death  of  their  beloved  Henri 
Q,uatre.  Henrietta  Maria  took  a  just  and  sensible  view  of  the  grievances 
of  her  native  country — a  view  well  becoming  her  Cither's  daughter.    She 

"  Pere  Cyprian  Gamacho,  MS.,  Ilt3. 

*  Waller's  Poems.  Claremlon,  madame  de  Motteville,  and  Waller,  mnd  maaf 
contemporaries,  all  authenticate  this  extraordinary  escape  of  the  infant  Hsa 
rteita. 

■Father  Cyprian's  MS. 

'3/aJa/ne  de  3Iotteville,  who  is  the  historian  and  eye-witness  of  the  Frondai 
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lubtequeQlIy  employed  her  influence  in  negotiating  a  peace  with  the 
princev  of  the  house  of  Gond£,  who  were  the  leaaera  of  the  popular 
ptrty. 

While  this  national  convulsion  was  progressing  towards  its  crisis, 
Henrietta  Maria  resided  either  at  the  Louvre  or  at  St.  Germains.  She 
coDtinued  to  be  highly  respected  by  the  French  court ;  she  was  invited 
to  stand  god-mother  to  the  petit  monsieur  of  France,  who  was  given  the 
name  of  Phillippe,  at  his  confirmation,  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  16-18.  Two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  the  news  arrived  that  her  second  son,  James« 
duke  of  York,  had  made  his  escape  from  his  imprisonment  in  St.  James'^s 
pilace,  by  one  of  those  romantic  series  of  adventures  which  seem  to 
pertain  to  every  sovereign  who  bore  the  name  of  Stuart.  The  queen 
bad  written  to  him  from  France,  charging  him  to  effect  his  escape,  if 
poasible  ;*  but  this  design  was  suspected  by  the  authorities  paramount  in 
the  kingdom,  and  his  governor  was  threatened  with  committal  to  the 
Tower,  if  he  were  detected  in  any  such  design.  In  one  of  those  inter- 
riews  with  his  royal  &ther  which  were  sometimes  permitted,  the  young 
prince  obtained  the  consent  and  approbation  of  his  majesty ;  he  retained 
ihe  secret  closely  in  his  own  bosom  for  an  entire  year,  without  finding 
ao  opportunity  of  confiding  it  to  any  one,  but,  as  he  declared,  the  idea 
nerer  left  him  night  or  day. 

The  queen  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  agents  in  England, 
to  eflect  the  escape  of  James.  The  chief  difficulty  was,  that  he  had 
fiven  a  promise  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  that  he  would  not  re- 
ceive any  letters  whatsoever  without  his  knowledge.  So  strictly  did  the 
young  boy  keep  his  promise,  that,  as  he  was  going  into  the  tennis-court 
io  Sl  James's  palace,  a  person,  whom  he  knew  to  be  perfectly  faithful, 
oilered  to  slip  a  letter  into  his  hand,  saying  softly  to  him,  ^^  It  is  from 
the  queen.''  James  answered,  ^^  I  must  keep  my  promise,  and  for  that 
reason  I  cannot  receive  it."  As  he  spoke  thus,  he  passed  onward,  so 
that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  colloquy.  This  incident  was  told  to  the 
queen  at  Paris,  who  was  much  displeased,  and  said,  angrily,  ^  What  can 
James  mean  by  refusing  a  letter  from  me  r"  He  afterwards  explained  to 
her  in  Paris,  that  his  boyish  honour  was  pledged,  and  the  queen  declared 
that  she  was  satisfied. 

For  the  present,  the  royal  boy  remained  on  board  that  portion  of  tlie 
English  fleet  which  had  forsaken  Cromwell,  and  taken  refuge  at  Uclvoet- 
sluys.  He  hoisted  his  flag  there  as  lord-admiral;  and  as  the  English 
sailors  were  much  encouraged  by  his  presence,  queen  Henrietta  gave  iiim 
leave  to  continue  on  board ;  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales,  pre- 
pared to  leave  France,  to  join  him  there. 

••In  this  year,"  observes  madame  de3Iotleville,"a  terrible  star  reigned 
against  kings.  On  the  14th  of  July,  16(8,  mademuiselle  dc  Beaumont 
aiid  I  went  to  see  the  queen  Henrietta,  who  had  retired  to  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelites,  in  order  to  compose  her  mind  after  the  anguish  she 
had  endured  in  parting  with  her  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  de- 
parted to  take  the  command  of  the  Engiisii  ships  which  were  at  that 

'  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S5.     Maestrichl  ediuou. 
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time  lying  at  Helvoctsluys.  Wc  found  the  queen  alone  in  a  little  chain* 
bcr,  writing  and  closing  up  despatciies,  which,  she  assured  us,  aflcr  she 
had  finished  thrm,  were  of  tiic  greatest  importance.  She  then  commn- 
nicQted  to  us  the  great  apprehensions  she  felt  regarding  (he  success  of 
her  son's  undertaking.  She  confided  to  us  her  present  state  of  pecuniary 
distress,  which  originated  in  the  destitution  of  the  queen-regent  of  France, 
the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  having  disorganized  all  the  resources  of  go- 
vernment. Queen  Henrietta  showed  us  a  little  gold  cup  out  of  whidi 
she  drank,  and  protested  that  she  had  not  another  piece  of  gold,  coin  or 
otherwise,  in  her  possession.  She  told  us,  with  tears,  ^  that  her  misery 
in  parting  with  her  son  was  much  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  all  hii 
people  came  to  her,  demanding  payment  of  their  salaries  \*  and  had  told 
her,  at  his  departure, '  that  if  she  could  not  pay  them,  they  must  quit 
his  service ;  but,'  she  added,  ^  that  she  had  the  grief  of  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  relieve  their  wants,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  how  real  they 
were.' "  Queen  Henrietta  then  mentioned,  with  anguish,  ^  how  much 
worse  the  officers  of  her  mother  had  behaved  when  that  queen  was  resi- 
dent, at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  in  England^'  and  thus  did  justice 
to  the  superior  manliness  and  endurance  of  the  English  ca\'aliers,*  with 
whom,  nevertheless,  slie  was  the  most  unpopular  woman  in  the  world. 

^^We  could  not  but  marvel,"  continued  madame  de  Motteville, '^at 
the  evil  influence  which  dominated  at  this  juncture  over  the  crowned 
heads  who  were  then  the  victims  of  the  parliaments  of  France  and  of 
England ;  though  ours  was,  thanks  to  God,  very  different  to  the  other  in 
their  intentions,  and  different  also  in  their  eflects,  yet,  to  all  appearaneei) 
the  future  lowered  dark  enough !" 

During  the  dreadful  days  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Barricades  and  thai 
of  the  gate  of  St.  Antony,  Henrietta  came  from  her  peaceful  residence  at 
St.  Germains,  and  sojourned  with  her  roj-rnl  sister-in-law  at  Paris,  sharing 
her  hopes  and  fears,  and  supporting  her  by  her  presence.  As  yet  she 
had  not  herself  lost  all  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  king  her  husband. 
The  time  now  drew  near  tliat  was  to  show  how  dismally  that  hope  was 
to  be  blighted. 

It  was  at  the  alarming  juncture,  when  the  royal  family  of  France  weie 
finally  driven  from  Paris  by  the  Fronde,  that  queen  Henrietta  couiageouriy 
exchanged  her  residence  at  St.  Gemiains-en-Laye,  for  the  Louvre.  Her 
niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  marks  this  fact,  and  observes,  it 
was  when  the  prince  of  Wales  went  to  Holland ;  this  was  in  the  sunima 

*  Of  this  some  of  them  were  not  awaro,  or  did  not  know  the  extreme  «nit*  « 
wliich  the  royal  exiles  were  oArn  reduced ;  many  letters  exist  which  speak  bit- 
terly of  the  queen  for  not  relieving  their  wants.  **  I  am  a  sad  man  to  understaid 
that  y(»ur  honour  is  in  waul,"'  wruie  Enrlymion  Porter,  from  Paris,  to  Mr.  Seci*- 
tnry  Nichohis ;  «»but  it  is  nil  our  cases,  for  I  nm  in  so  much  necessity,  that,  weie 
it  not  for  nn  Irish  barber,  that  was  once  my  servant,  I  might  have  starved  ist 
WHiiiof  bread.  He  hath  lent  me  some  monies,  which  will  last  me  for  a  fortnixht 
lon^'.T.  and  then  I  shall  be  as  much  subject  to  misery  as  I  was  before.  Hers  is 
our  court  nu  man  lixiks  on  me ;  the  queen  tliinks  1  lost  my  estate  for  want  of 
wit,  rather  thitn  my  loyalty  to  the  king  my  master.''  The  alwve  i>as9«ce  prow 
tl:at  this  complaint  had  no  foundation,  but  merely  arose  from  the  peevithnen  oi 
tni:fcry.^Enis6  Historical  Lcliers,  Second  Series^  vol.  iii.,  p.  314. 
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'  1648.  Public  a&ira  assumed,  at  this  period,  so  dangerous  an  aspect 
Paris,  that  the  regent-queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  thought  it  best  to 
nengthen  herself  in  the  ch&teau  of  St.  Germains.  Modern  policy  has 
•en  wholly  regardless  of  the  commanding  station  of  that  fortress ;  but 
ii  formed  by  nature,  and  in  ancient  times  was  ever  used  as  a  bridle  on 
Ilia.  Its  bold  range  of  cliils,  following  the  windings  of  the  Seine  in 
»t,  its  flank  guarded  by  a  dense  forest  of  thirty  miles,  might  be  for- 
»ltea  by  the  Bourbons  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  but  not  by  the 
irrion  who  could  remember  the  wars  of  Henri  Qiiatre.  ^^  When  at  St. 
ennains,^  observed  Marie  de  Medicis  to  Bassompierre,  ^  I  seem  to  have 
le  foot  in  Paris.^'  In  fact,  Anne  of  Austria  and  her  court  retired  to 
is  fortified  ridge,  which  those  familiar  with  the  scene  are  aware  com- 
aods  a  view  of  one  long  arm  of  Paris.  The  royal  army  occupied  the 
ain  below,  between  the  metropolis  and  the  Seine.  Q^een  Henrietta* 
ho  was  much  beloved  by  the  Conde  family,  and  had  a  great  influence 
ith  them,  came  to  the  Louvre  for  the  real  purpose  of  undertaking  the 
fice  of  mediatrix  between  the  people  and  the  regent-queen — an  office 
hich,  afler  many  troubles  and  deprivations,  she  subsequently  success- 
lly  accomplished.  Much  was,  however,  to  be  done  and  suffered  before 
ther  party  would  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  peace  and  reason,  and  to 
e  representations  of  Henrietta's  dearly  bought  experience.  The  siege 
'Paris,  and  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  darkened  the  close  of  the  year  1648. 
eorietta  was  beleaguered  in  the  Louvre  by  the  Parisian  faction  of  the 
rondeurs,  and  Paris  was  at  tlie  same  time  besieged  by  the  queen-regent, 
tr  sister-in-law,  from  St.  Germains-en-Laye.^ 

Queen  Henrietta  passed  the  inclement  and  dismal  Christmas  of  1648, 
ith  a  reduced  household,  shut  up  in  the  vast  edilice  of  the  Louvre,  her 
loughts  divided  between  the  civil  war  around  her  and  the  distant  and 
arker  prospect  of  af&irs  in  England.  The  besieged  state  of  Paris  often 
^iructed  the  passage  of  the  couriers  who  brought  her  despatches  from 
ler  unfortunate  husband,  and  thus  her  misery  was  tantalized  by  suspense. 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  principal  leader  of  the  Fronde,  paid  a  visit  of 
Dquiry  on  the  6th  of  January,  to  learn  what  had  become  of  the  desolate 
loeen  of  England,  after  a  series  of  furious  skirniislies  and  slaughters, 
vhich  had  convulsed  Paris  during  the  days  immediately  preceding  the 
hh  of  January.  It  was  well  that  he  had  not  forgotten  her,  for  her  last 
wf  was  eaten,  and  her  last  faggot  had  been  consumed,  and  she  was 
destitute  of  the  means  of  purchasing  more.  The  cardinal,  who  was  one 
Df  the  leading  spirits  of  his  age,  was  a  friend  of  the  queen.  He  found 
^  without  any  fire,  though  the  snow  was  falling  dismally ;  she  was 
MUing  by  the  bedside  of  her  little  daugliter,  the  princess  Henrietta  *,  it 
ns  noon,  but  the  child  was  still  in  bed.  ^  You  find  me,''  said  the 
inecn,  calmly,  "keeping  company  with  my  Henrietta;  I  would  not  let 
he  poor  child  rise  to-day,  for  we  have  no  fire."  The  little  princess  was 
>at  four  years  old  when  she  was  thus  sharing  with  her  mother  the  ex- 
remes  of  destitution.  The  cardinal  sent  queen  Henrietta  assistance 
Dmediately  from  his  own  resources,  which  she  accepted  thankfully 

*  Madame  de  Mottevilie's  Memoirs. 
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The  same  day  he  flew  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  with  which  he 
all-powerful,  and  represented,  with  a  burst  of  passionate  eloquence,  the 
dire  distress  to  which  the  daughter  of  their  Henri  Quatre  wai  reduced. 
They  instantly  voted  her  a  subsidy  of  20,000  livres.' 

And  what  was  the  occupation  of  the  sad  queen  in  her  desolate  watch 
by  her  little  child  ?  The  date  of  the  following  letter,  long  hid  among 
the  archives  of  Russia,  most  touehingly  proves.  *^  What  pathoa  in  a 
date,^'  exclaims  one  of  our  poets.  We  find  it  so,  indeed,  in  many  an 
historical  coincidence.  On  this  6th  of  January,  when  the  providential 
visit  of  de  Retz  possibly  saved  queen  Henrietta  and  her  little  one  from 
perishing  by  destitution,  she  had  received  the  heart-rending  tidings  that 
the  military  terrorists  in  London  were  about  to  institute  a  tribunal  to 
sentence  the  king,  her  husband ;  and  her  occupation,  on  that  eventfol 
day,  was  writing  the  following  letter  to  the  French  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, count  de  Grignan,  entreating  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  London, 
and  share  her  husband^s  destiny : — 

HKNRirrTA  Masu  to  M.  dk  Grignan,  AiiBAMADoft  noM  Loud  XIII.,  to 

EmoijiND.* 
*  Montiear  de  Grignan, 

**  The  ttate  to  which  the  king  my  Ion!  finds  himself  reduced,  will  not  let  BM 
expect  to  see  him  by  the  means  he  heretofore  hoped.  It  is  this  that  has  brought 
me  to  the  resolution  of  demanding  of  the  two  chambers  (both  houia  of  p§rlm 
ment)  and  the  general  of  their  army,  passports  to  go  to  see  him  in  England. 

**  You  will  receive  orders  from  M.  le  cardinal  (Mazarine)  to  do  all  that  I  en- 
treat of  you  for  this  expedition,  which  will  be  to  deliver  the  letters  that  I  stud 
yuu  herewith,  according  to  their  address. 

"  I  have  specified  nothing  to  the  parliaments  and  to  the  general,  bat  to  give 
me  the  liboity  to  go  to  see  tlie  king  my  lord ;  and  I  refer  them  to  you,  to  tell 
tlicm  all  I  would  say  more  particularly. 

'*  You  muet  know,  then,  that  you  are  to  ask  passports  for  me  to  go  there,  lo 
stay  ns  long  ns  they  will  permit  me,  and  to  be  at  liberty  all  the  lime  I  maybe 
there,  and  likewise  all  my  people;  in  regard  to  whom  it  will  be  necessary le 
nay,  that  I  will  send  a  list  of  those  that  I  wish  shall  attend  me,  in  order  that  if 
there  are  any  in  the  number  of  them  that  may  be  suspected  or  obnoxious,  tbef 
may  be  left  behind. 

*'  There  are  letters  for  the  $ptaker$  of  both  houses,  and  for  the  general  (Fairfkx). 
Yon  will  see  all  these  persons,  and  let  me  know  in  what  manner  they  receife 
the  matter,  and  how  you  find  them  disposed  to  satisfy  this  wish.  I  dare  not 
promise  myself  that  they  will  accord  me  the  liberty  of  going;  I  wish  it  too  modi 
to  assure  myself  of  it  at  a  time  when  so  liiile  of  what  I  desire  succeeds;  botiC 
by  your  negotiation,  these  passports  can  be  obtained,  I  shall  deem  myaelf  obliged 
to  you  all  my  life,  as  I  shall,  (whaK*ver  may  happen.)  for  all  the  care  yon  have 
taken,  of  which  make  no  doubt. 

"  I  shall  add  no  more,  except  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  monsieur  de  GrigniB, 
most  truly 

**  Your  very  good  fiiend, 
**  From  the  Louvre,  **  Hnmiim  Maeu  B- 

"  This  Cih  of  January,  1649."  

*  Autograph  M^moires  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  Confirmed  by  madame  de 
Motteville.  Queen  Henrietta,  honourably  remembering  the  cruel  manner  ii 
which  her  mother's  officers  had  compromised  king  Charles,  by  asking  alms  ef 
the  parliament  of  England,  did  not  receive  this  benefaction  till  the  had  obMiaad 
leave  of  the  queen-regent. 
'  rransiated  from  an  inedited  autogmp^  in  the  imperial  libnury  of  St  Fe;ei» 
burg. 
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e  lime  time,  probably  on  the  same  day,  she  wrote  to  her 
J  one  Wheeler,  an  agent  of  major  Boswell,)'  exproseing  her 
if  aonrow  for  his  condition,  adding,  ^  that  with  ail  his  afflic- 
eirs  an  equal  share,  and  that  she  wished  to  die  for  him,  or, 
h  him,  nor  can  she  live  without  hopes  of  being  restored  to 
om  she  hath  done,  and  will  do  her  utmost  in  all  possiUe 
still  trusts  to  help  him.''  She  likewise  wrote  a  letter,  en* 
» her  trusty  and  tDell-beloved  TViomaSj  lord  Fairfax^  Chneral^ 

assistance,  that  she  might  see  the  king,  her  husband,  before 
Beded  against  by  any  trial,  and  to  have  a  pass  for  her  secure 
returning."    Which  letter  was  delivered  by  the  French  am* 

general  Fairfax,  and  being  sent  by  him  to  the  House  of 
N^as  thrown  aside,  with  the  mere  remark  that  the  house  had, 
lad  her  majesty  guilty  of  high  treason.' 
enrieita  accepted  the  aid  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  she  had 
>unt  of  her  extreme  destitution  to  the  queen-regent  of  France, 
}ermains,  and  craved  some  present  relief,  in  order  to  procure 
■self  and  her  servants.  Anne  of  Austria  answered,  *^  that  the 
was  equal  in  her  own  household,  for  neither  she  nor  the 
•cMi,  and  that  she  had  neither  credit  to  obtain  a  dinner  or  a 

s,  when  Paris  was  more  than  usually  tumultuous,  the  house* 
:s  of  queen  Henrietta  who  had  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
n  search  of  food,  rallied  round  her,  either  to  protect  her  or 
ted  by  the  defences  of  the  Louvre,  and  sometimes  the  royalist 
in  the  French  metropolis  came  thither  for  shelter.  Madame 
[e  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  queen  on  these  occasions. 
'  exclaims  this  writer,  with  eloquence,  which  draws  its 
>m  the  power  of  truth — ^'hither  should  the  great  of  the 
come ;  they  who  deem  themselves  destined  to  a  permanent 
they  who  imagine  their  magnificence,  their  pleasures,  and 
tnt  glory  will  never  cease !  Here  they  should  have  come  to 
id  to  be  undeceived  in  their  false  opinions.  The  destitution 
&1  lady  was  distressing,  was  afflicting  enough,  yet  she  told 
light,  in  comparison  to  the  apprehension  that  laid  on  her 
;  greater  calamity  which  was  to  come.  But  it  was  tlie  will 
she  should  feel  the  difierence  between  the  greatest  prosperity 
atest  misery  that  can  happen  in  this  life.  It  may  be  truly 
e  experienced  these  two  states  in  their  extremes.''  * 
[ueen's  ever-sanguine  temperament  gave  a  certain  buoyancy 
lers  in  the  day-time ;  it  was  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 

>f  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  42. 

at  Henrietta  wrote  the  letters,  of  which  this  little  old  memoir  gives 

cannot  now  be  doubted,  since  the  copy  of  her  autograph  letter  on 
bject,  addressed  to  the  French  ambassador,  de  Grignan,  strongly 

assertion 
▼iscount  Lisle  to  his  father,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  dated  January, 

le  Motteville,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  150, 151. 
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that  her  full  heart  waa  relieved  by  tears.  The  English  newspapers  d 
the  day  contrived,  notwithstanding  the  siege  of  Paris,  to  obtain  accuiaia 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  her  feelings.  ^  The  queen,"  they  said, 
^  is  returned  from  her  devotions  in  the  house  of  the  Carmelites,  where 
she  hath  been  for  divers  days ;  she  seems  not  dejected  at  the  state  of 
her  husband  in  England,  yet  her  ladies  declare  that  her  nights  an  mora 
sad  than  usual." ' 

A  dead  pause  and  cessation  of  intelligence  had  occurred  since  queea 
Henrietta  had  despatched  to  London  tlie  letters  which  have  been  ie> 
cently  quoted.  No  information  whatsoever  of  all  that  was  going  on 
there  had  reached  her  during  the  principal  part  of  Januaiy  and  February, 
1649.  The  civil  strife  in  and  around  Paris  had  stopped  the  access  of 
all  couriers  and  letters  to  the  Louvre.  And  in  this  agonizing  state  of 
suspense  we  must  leave  our  queen,  and  trace  the  consummation  of  thsl 

great  tragedy  in  England,  the  dim  forebodings  of  which,  she  said,  so 
eavily  oppressed  her  heart. 

To  give  the  personal  history  of  Charles  I.,  during  the  four  yean 
through  which  he  sufiered  and  struggled,  after  his  sad  separation  fron 
the  partner  of  his  heart,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  The  plan  of  this 
biography  of  his  queen  roust  be  the  exact  reverse  of  the  histories  of  hii 
reign,  which  cleave  to  Charles,  and  scarcely  condescend  to  note  whtf 
became  of  Henrietta.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  but  given  glimpsei, 
through  the  loopholes  of  her  correspondence,  of  the  long  series  of 
battles,  lost  or  won,  persecutions  and  imprisonments,  which  led  her 
monarch  to  a  violent  death. 

King  Charles  1.  had  escaped  more  than  once  from  his  enemies,  yet 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  show  to  the  French  the  piteous  and  de- 
grading sight  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain  as  a  suppliant  in  France.  It  hai 
been  noted  that  it  was  his  conviction,  from  an  early  period  in  the  strag- 
gle, that  the  rebels  meant  to  shed  his  blood ;  yet  he  preferred  enduriflf 
the  worst  cruelties  that  they  could  find  in  their  hearts  to  inflict  on  himi 
lather  than  abandon  his  country.  Charles  was  right  Yet  his  daily 
life,  in  England,  presented  few  enviable  moments. 

"  When  all  was  done  that  man  could  do, 
And  ail  was  dono  in  vain/' 

he  passed  his  time  either  as  a  fugitive  or  a  prisoner.  One  of  his  old 
cavaliers  has  described  him  af\er  the  battle  of  Naseby,  wandering  with- 
out a  place  where  to  rest  his  head.  Often  he  dined  '^  at  a  very  poor 
man^s  house,"  on  the  charity  of  one  of  his  lowliest  subjects,  who  per- 
haps needed  money  more  than  the  Scotch  calvinists  who  sold  him  tohif 
enemies.  Again  the  observation  is  forced  upon  us,  that  never  was  t 
Stuart  betrayed  by  one  of  tlie  lower  classes. 

Sometimes  the  unfortunate  monarch  starved ;  sometimes  the  entry  in 
the  journal  is  *^  dinner  in  the  field."  ^  No  dinner,"  is  the  entry  for 
several  successive  days.  Another,  ^  Sunday,  no  dinner ;  supper  it 
Worcester — a  cruel  day."   The  king  himself,  writing  to  Nicholas,  nen- 


>  Moderate  Intelligencer,  from  Dec.  2S  to  Jan.  4,  1C49,  quoted  by  Sir  Hsuj 
EWs,  Hitfrorical  Letters,  vol.  viii.,  2d  series,  p.  344. 


wtMtgm  bNar  from  the  queen,  when  'marahing  over  Broadway 
I  WoKcateiriiilre;  he  mentioni  it  as  if  he  were  loo  noeh  haiaeied 
I  mi  hadj  to  note  well  he  eonteiite.  Thie  aeema  to  ha?e  bees 
Idi  neatHmed  m  the  <*  Iter  OuroliDaDi''  as  the  long  maieh,  dial 
km  act  nthe  momiog  till  midnight  Once  it  ia  noted,  *^  dwt 
aaly  hnr  in  the  field  all  night,  at  Boeonnoek  Down."  Again,  hie 
f  had  hia  meat  and  drink  dressed  at  a  Teiy  poor  widows  Sir 
Kfegaby*  dedarea  that  when  the  king  and  hia  tired  allandania 
idiMring  among  the  moontahis  of  Walea,  hewas  riad  to  aap  on 
hand  aoaDO  eheeae;  *  the  goodwife  who  ministered  to  his  wants 
bM  one  dieeae,  and  the  king%  attendants  b«ng  unportunate  hi 
■agar,*  she  came  in  and  carried  it  off  from  the  lojal  table. 
rWaa  too  Irne  a  soldier  to  repuM  at  this  mcident;  he  was  ^bd 
I  Mhftd  IbDo wen  had  wherewithal  to  satisi7thevikmine,th<^ 
Msely  Tiands.  ^  For,**  said  he,  ^  my  rebd  snbjeels  ha?e  not  left 
I  from  my  levemie  to  keep  ns  from  staffing.'*    One  Roaewell,  a 


km  minister,  when  a  boy,  by  aeeident  beheld  die  ingidfe  kiiWt 
wkb  his  attendants^  resting  nnder  the  shelter  of  a  tree  hi  a  lon^ 
ttm  canopy  was  not  Teiy  coatly,  but,  from  the  demeanoor  of  tM 
hf  the  beholder  reeeived  the  most  reverential  idea  of  his  majeety. 
ril  had  been  bred  an  enemy,  yet  he  did  not  find  ^majeety  a  jest 
d  of  its  externals.''  He  never  foigot  the  personal  elegance,  the 
beanty  of  Charles ;  the  grace  reflected  from  a  highly  cultivated 
irhich  gave  him  as  kingly  an  air  under  one  of  England's  broad 
B  beneath  a  golden  canopy  at  Whitehall, 
ton  the  king  rode  hard  through  the  night,  and  saw  the  break  of 
hieh  only  recalled  the  wearied  fagitive  to  the  anxious  cares  of  a 
or  a  pursuit  Once,  late  in  the  evening,  he  dismissed  some  loyal 
wn  to  their  homes,  with  these  pathetic  words :— •*  (Gentlemen,  go 
d  lake  your  rest;  you  have  houses,  and  homes,  and  beds  to  lodge 
fimiilies  to  love  and  live  with;  but  I  have  none!  My  horse  is 
;  for  me  to  tnvel  all  night'  The  king  often  compared  hunssl^ 
words  of  the  psahnist,  ^  to  a  partridge  hunted  on  the  mountains.' 
beautiful  and  touching  memorial  ^  his  afflictions,  he  has  noted 
f^  not  only  as  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  but  as  ^ 
sd  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends.  ^But,'  said  he,  *as 
IS  given  me  afflictifms  to  exercise  my  patience,  so  hath  he  given 
ience  to  bear  my  afflictions.""  Such  was  the  life  led  by  the  mudi 
lonarcb,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
iried  of  this  life  of  homelew  sufierings  and  perils,  the  king  threw 
r  on  the  generosity  of  the  Scotch  covenanters.  They  s^d  him 
English  commons.  It  was  represented  to  him,  that  be  mi^t  yet 
further  into  Scotland.    He  replied,  with  a  mournful  smile,  ^  I 

lenry  Slingsbj  (who  wrote  these  notations)  was,  with  Dr.  Hewet,  eze 
J  Cromwell.  The  death  of  these  lojal  gentlemen  drew  on  the  usurpet 
»pn»ches  fVom  his  dying  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypole,  which  awakened  hi^ 
Me  and  hastened  his  own  death. 

9  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  Dlsraeli*8  Commentaries  of 
L,  Tol.  ir. 
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think  it  more  respectable  to  go  with  those  who  have  bought  me,  than 
stay  with  those  who  liave  sold  me.''  He  added,  ^  I  am  ashamed  that 
my  price  was  so  much  higher  than  my  Saviour's."  If  Charles  bad 
taken  refuge  among  the  higfiianders,  in  the  loyal  districts,  Scotland  had 
never  groaned  under  the  bitter  reproach  of  this  transaction.  There  was 
little  to  choose  between  the  honour  of  the  covenanters  and  the  nnind- 
lieads. 

The  roundhead  army  dragged  their  king  a  prisoner,  in  their  narchei, 
until  he  finally  rested  at  Hampton  Court,  where  he  had  a  short  breathing 
time,  while  the  army  and  commons  manifested  some  jealooay  whidi 
should  possess  him.  Here  Cromwell  paid  deceitful  court  to  him ;  but 
it  ih  evident,  from  every  word  the  king  said  to  his  real  friends,  or  wroCt 
in  the  Eikon  Basilikou,  that  he  looked  forward  to  nothing  but  a  lioleot 
death.  Such  were  his  intimations  in  the  last  interview  he  had  with  sir 
Richard  and  lady  Fanshawe. 

Oh  f  the  beautiful,  the  touching  memorials  which  that  admirable  wo- 
man has  left  of  her  conjugal  love,  to  the  noblest  of  mankind,  her  owa 
beloved  cavalier,  sir  Richard  Fanshawe  I  Next  to  her  husband,  her  sof* 
fering  monarch  and  his  queen  were  the  objects  of  lady  Fanshawe's  aflbe- 
tion  and  veneration.  She  risked  and  su fibred  much  to  cany  to  the  queoi 
a  message  from  king  Charles.  An  interview  occurred  between  him,  m 
Richard,  and  lady  Fanshawe,  which  few  can  read,  in  her  words  of  sweet 
simplicity,  without  being  moved.  It  was  during  the  king's  melandioly 
sojourn  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  autumn  of  1647. 

The  reader  must  be  reminded  that  the  writer  was  the  wife  and  daqgh- 
ter  of  the  king's  familiar  friends,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  fnm 
his  youth  upwards.  ^  I  went  three  times  to  pay  my  duty  to  his  b^ 
jesty,  both  as  I  was  the  daughter  of  his  servant,  and  the  wife  of  hit 
servant  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him,  I  could  not  refrain  from  weep" 
ing.  He  kissed  me  when  we  took  our  leave  of  him ;  and  1,  with  stresoh 
ing  eyes,  prayed  aloud  to  God,  to  preserve  his  majesty  with  a  long  asd 
happy  life. 

^  The  king  patted  me  on  the  cheek,  and  said,  impressively,  <  Child,  if 
God  willeth,  it  sliall  be  so ;  but  you  and  I  must  submit  to  God's  willf 
and  you  know  what  hands  I  am  in.' 

^*  Then,  turning  to  my  husband,  sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  he  said,  ^  Be 
sure,  Dick,  to  tell  my  son  all  I  have  said,  and  deliver  these  letten  to 
my  wife.  I  pray  God  to  bless  her,  and  preserve  her,  and  all  will  be 
well.' 

^  Then,  taking  my  husband  in  his  arms,  he  said,  ^  Thon  hast  em 
been  an  honest  man ;  1  hope  God  will  bless  thee,  and  make  tbes  t 
happy  servant  to  my  son.' 

**  Thus  did  we  part  from  that  benign  light,  which  was  eztinguiilteti 
soon  after,  to  the  grief  of  all  Christians  not  forsaken  of  their  God."  * 

During  the  detention  of  the  king  at  Csrisbrooke  castle,  in  the  jeu 
1048,  a  strong  reaction  had  taken  place  in  his  behalf,  among  all  laoki 
and  conditions  of  his  people,  who,  after  six  years  of  war,  uimioe,  and 

*Lady  Fanshawe's  Memoirs. 
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•US  taxation,  had  wofuHy  drawn  compariaons  between  the  eco- 
l  expenditure  of  their  king,  and  that  of  the  rapacious  democrats. 

whole  of  Charles  Va  annual  expenditure,  reckoning  even  the 
cl  item  of  ship-money,  was  within  one  annual  million  of  pounds, 
cpenditare  voted  by  parliament  to  oppose  him,  could  not  have 
m  than  ten  millions  annually.  The  price  of  wheat  during  three 
f  the  struggle  amounted  to  the  famine  price  of  four  pounds  per 
— the  intense  sufferings  of  the  poor  may  be  imagined  when  tlie 

Talue  of  money  is  calculated.  Moreover,  the  kings  of  merry 
J,  in  the  olden  time,  only  required  their  dues  from  men  who  had 
ing :  the  grand  secret  how  to  wring  money  from  men  who  were 
lolhing  but  the  clothes  they  wore  and  the  food  they  consumed; 

pinch  a  tax  out  of  the  poor  man^s  candle,  his  modicum  of  salt, 
R'ing  of  malt,  tlie  leather  that  kept  his  feet  from  the  cold,  was 
covered  by  the  political  economists  of  the  roundhead  parliament 
r  the  king,  the  nobles,  tlie  bishops  of  England,  instituted  the 
taxes ;  revolutionists  did  tliis  deed.*  And  what  was  &r  worse 
eir  abstraction  of  the  enormous  masses  of  money'  they  gained, 
rexatious  exactions  created  numberless  new  crimes.  It  was  a 
I  action,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.,  for  an  industrious  cot^ 
»  make  her  own  candles,  or  for  her  husband  to  malt  and  brew 
I  barley ;  under  the  commonwealth,  and  still  more  in  the  protec- 
it  subjected  them  to  inquisitorial  inspections,  from  a  new  race  of 
Jacemen,  and  converted  good  into  evil,  household  duties  into 
The  king,  the  ancient  nobility,  and  the  bishops,  were  not  the 
ctims  of  the  roundlieadn,  but  the  poor  suflered  with  them,  in  a 

never  before  experienced. 

ill  srarceJy  excite  wonder,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
he  whole  population,  excepting  those  who  were  sharing  among 
.ves  the  produce  of  this  taxation,  should  be  extremely  desirous 

a 
■>■ 

A'hen  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  found  in  favour 
Scation  with  the  king,  Cromwell  sent  colonel  Pride  with  a  body 
)ers,  who  seized  tiiose  members  of  parliament  as  they  came  into 
ise«  who  voteil  for  peace,  and  thrust  them  into  a  dungeon  of  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  called  Hell.  Thus  were  forty  of  them 
raced,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  expelled.  Whenever  a  majo- 
s  found  in  favour  of  the  king,  the  same  violence  was  repeated.' 

I-  p.  SOC»,  of  Toone'a  Cbronolog}-, — an  easily  accei»K>ibIe  authority,  for  thi« 

it  J  liiu  iVoin  the   papers   publi:jhed   by  auiliors  still    more   inimical  to 

a*  Whiiflock  and  Ludlow,  inferences  moro  startliiiif,  regarding  the  pub- 

uditure,  wlien  in  the  liands  of  republicans,  may  be  drawn. 

e.  Vol.  i.  p.  31U.     Tlie  amount  of  ihe  expenditure  of  the  commonweal ti 

•en  vear^  was  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  ninetv-five  millions  tive  hun- 

1  tuc^Te  thousand  pounds.     Twelve  milliovs  of  tliis  Dum  were  the  pro- 

the  new  excise  laws. 

oi's  Er.gii^h  Revolution.     The  same  facts  may  be  gathered  from  Rapin. 

I'k.  aii«l  Ludliiw,  but  the  inimical  s^pirii  of  these  historians  to  Charles  I., 

•  the  incidents  in  tuch  a  tedious  narration  of  prtshytenam  and  indepttkdt^i 
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Two  alarminj^  revolts  in  favour  of  the  king,  one  in  London  and  tlie 
other  in  its  vicinity,  had  just  been  crushed  with  unsparing  bloodshed. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  metropolis,  wlien  Charles  I.  was  dragged  to 
die  in  it. 

Tlie  first  movement  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  tmgedy  took 
place  Nov.  30,  ]  048.  The  king  was  seated  at  dinner,  in  the  hall  of 
Carisbrooke  castle,  where,  according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  an  Eng- 
lish monarch,  the  public  were  permitted  to  see  him  at  meals.  On  that 
fatal  day  a  cadaverous-looking  gaunt  man,  whose  military  vocation  was 
indicated  by  his  spanner  (belt)  and  scarf,  entered,  and  placing  himself 
opposite  to  his  majesty,  continued  to  regard  him  in  grim  funernl  silenee 
all  dinner-time.  The  king's  few  faithful  servants,  who  were  waiting  oo 
him,  whispered  together,  that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  ^  ill  spirits  of 
the  army.^'  After  the  king  rose  from  table,  one  of  his  attendants  broke 
the  ominous  silence  of  the  gaunt  stranger  by  asking  him  to  eat  After 
the  wretch  had  fed,  he  vouchsafed  to  growl  out,  as  if  he  had  indeed  beea 
an  evil  spirit,  ^^  I  am  come  to  fetch  away  Hammond  to-night^ '  Ham- 
mond was  the  governor,  who  considered  himself  responsible  for  the 
king's  safety,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  therefore  obnoxiooi 
to  the  army.  The  grim  man  was  that  colonel  Isaac  Ewer,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  king's  death- warrant. 

The  king's  faithful  servants,  among  others  a  galhint  cavalier,  called 
Ned  Cooke,  entreated  him  to  fly,  telling  him  a  boat  was  ready  on  the 
beach.  The  king,  who  knew  not  the  open  warfare  between  the  anny 
and  House  of  Commons,  said — ^  I  have  passed  my  word  to  Hammond 
and  the  house ;  I  will  not  be  the  first  to  break  my  promise." 

Escape,  in  fact,  was  scarcely  possible.  Two  regiments  were  landing 
from  Southampton,  of  which  the  grim  colonel  had  been  the  precursor. 
A  cordon  of  soldiers  encircled  Carisbrooke  castle  as  night  drew  on. 

At  day-break  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer  door  of  the  royal 
chamber.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  the  king^s  attached  kinsman,  who 
slept  there,  rose,  and  asked  who  was  there.  ^  Officers  with  a  message 
from  the  army,"  was  the  answer.  Several  roundhead  ofHcers  rushed  in, 
and  abruptly  told  the  king  they  came  to  remove  him.  ^  To  what  placer" 
asked  the  king.  ^  To  the  castle,"  answered  colonel  CobbetL  ^  The 
castle  is  no  castle,"  replied  the  king.  ^^  J  am  prepared  for  any  castle; 
but  tell  me  the  name?"  ^ Hurst  castle,"  was  the  answer.  ^Indeed! 
vou  could  not  have  named  a  worse." 

Hurst  castle  was  a  desolate  block-house,  projecting  into  the  sea,  it 
high  tides  scarcely  connected  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  king's  coach 
was  drawn  out;  he  entered  it  Major  Rolfe,  one  of  the  garrison  it 
Carisbrooke,  suspected  of  tampering  with  tlie  king's  life,  endeavoured  to 
loUow  him ;  the  king  placed  his  fool  to  hinder  his  entrance,  and  pushed  " 
the  armed  ruffian  back,  saying,  very  coolly,  ^^  Go  you  out,  we  are  not 
yet  come  to  that."     He  called  his  grooms  of  the  chamber,  HarringtoD, 

conte.«ts,  that  the  facts  rcgardiiii,'  the  pacification  with  the  king  are  lost  to  tbe 
apprehension  of  tlie  general  reader.  The  prcbbytcrians,  led  by  Prj-nne,  werotf 
this  time  loyalists.  ! 

'  Herbert's  Narrative.  I' 
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fxhe  author  of  the  ^  Oceana,*^  who  had  been  placed  about  him  by  the 
parliament^)  and  his  own  faithful  Herbert.     The  ruffian  whom  he  had 
rf  puUed  mounted  the  king's  led  horse,  and  rode  by  the  side  of  the  car 
riasc,  abusing  him  all  the  way.    The  king  amused  himself  by  making 
Herbert  and  Harrington  guess  to  what  place  they  were  going. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dismal  tlian  Hurst  castle.  This  lonesome 
spot,  jutting  out  into  the  ocean,  and  severed  from  all  concern  with 
human  life,  seemed  a  suitable  scene  for  some  murder,  such  as  the  king 
had  received  intelligence  was  meditating  against  him.  The  room,  or 
rather  den,  in  which  he  was  immured,  was  so  dark  that  candles  were 
needed  at  noon  day.  Nevertheless,  the  king  was  not  ill-treated  by  Cob- 
bf  (U  who  reproved  and  displaced  the  original  commander  of  the  block- 
house (or  some  blustering  insolence  at  his  majesty's  first  arrival.  The 
deprivation  felt  most  by  Charles  was  the  loss  of  the  accomplished  Har^ 
rineion,  in  whose  literary  conversation  he  exceedingly  delighted. 

The  king's  spirits  had  begun  to  droop  with  the  monotony  of  this 
doleful  sea-girt  fortress,  when  just  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  was 
riartled  from  his  sleep  by  the  rattling  h\\  of  the  draw-bridge.     The 
&i(hfal  Herbert,  now  the  solitary  attendant  of  his  royal  master,  stole 
forth  to  learn  his  fate.    Whilst  the  king  had  been  incarcerated  at  Hurst 
rvtle,  the  last  struggle  between  the  parliament  and  the  army  had  taken 
phre.*     The  presence  of  the  intended  victim  was  needed,  and  major 
Harrison  was  sent  for  him.    The  king  had  been  warned  against  this 
man.  who  had  talked  in  a  wild  way  of  assassinating  him.     Harrison 
«eem9  to  have  been  insane  in  the  faculty  of  destructiveness.     He  had 
-)fen  bred  a  butcher  by  trade,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  homicides  he 
':.:d  committed  since  he  had  changed  his  vocation  of  killing  beasts.    His 
rfiribution  had,  however,  already  commenced,  and  he  at  times  fancied 
thai  he  was  attended  by  a  fearful  spectre,  and  dogged  by  following  fiends. 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  errand  of  this  homicide  was  to  take  the 
king  to  Windsor  castle.     Charles,  who  could  not  imagine  that  any  regi- 
cide was  likely  to  be  perpetrated  in  his  ancient  regal  fortress,  was  glad 
t'>  exchange  the  obscure  den  in  which  he  was  immured  for  such  a  dwell- 
i^;.    On  the  road  thither,  at  Winchester,  and  at  every  considerable 
t')vn,  his  people  of  England  came  forth  and  invoked  blessings  on  his 
f'Hal  head,  and  prayed  aloud  for  his  safety,  despite  of  the  terrors  of  his 
Niiary  escort'    Tears,  which  his  own  misfortunes  could  not  draw  from 
^■'■*  eves,  were  seen  on  these  occasions.     Once  he  recognised  a  loyal 
^nileman.  in  deep  mourning  for  sir  Charles  Lucas,  who,  with  his  tral- 
"!it  IrieiiiL  Lisle,  had  been  executed  by  the  command  of  Ireton,  in  de- 
■  virp  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  the  recent  surrender  of  Colchester. 
^  -jc  kintj  recnjrnised  the  relative  of  his  faithful  friend ;  he  murmured  to 

'Ai.  rxjMiI?kiu  of  till*  j)arliaiTicniary  niHJoriiies  for  the  Iburlh  or  lil\h  time  lia<l 

1    J  ».'rj".-trLiif(l   by  CrumwelTs  armed   rufliuns.     In  one   of  these  frtrii^;;les, 

^  -...f.r-.  il.e  author  of  iho  Hi*lriointitrix,  escaped  from  tlie  tnKipiTs,  and  rushed 

u.r   Hi'ii-je  cif  Ci'rninoris ;  the  troopers  tore  al>i*r  him.  drairi;cd   liim   imio- 

'      :■  ■i<\\'  out  f'f  l!»e  House  by  the  collar,  and  hurled  him  violently  down  a  lliirlit 

:  .*.  I  -i  into  the  dungeon,  where  he  had  leisure  to  meditate  on  the  liberty  and 

^''.\  ..'•,:«■«  of  parliainenL 

•  >ui;c  Triala  ;  Herberts  Narrative ;  Whitelock's  Memoirs. 
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himself  the  namet  of  ^'  Lisle  and  lAicat,^'  and  then  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears. 

The  kingr  passed  one  month  at  his  royal  castle  in  comparatiTe  serenity 
of  mind.  He  heard,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  preparation  of  a  court  to 
try  him ;  but  the  absurdity  of  an  attempt  at  legality,  after  the  violence 
oflered  to  the  freedom  of  the  house  of  commons,  appeared  preposterous 
to  common  sense.  Murder  the  king  expected,  but  not  the  fioce  of  ju- 
dicature. His  heart  yearned  towards  his  wife  and  children ;  he  spoke 
of  them  incessantly,  and  this  was  made  a  crime  by  the  bsM  birelins 
press.  CromwelPs  licenser'  or  censor  of  the  public  press  (for  he  had 
provided  himself  with  such  a  functionary,  whose  ofRce  has  been  little 
known,  either  before  or  since  in  Great  Britain)  thus  speaks  of  the  csp- 
tive  monarch : — ^  The  king  is  cunningly  merry,  though  he  hears  of  the 
parliament's  proceedings  against  him.  He  asked  one  who  came  fron 
London  how  his  young  princess  did  ?  He  was  answered  that  the  prin- 
cess Eliaabeth  was  very  melancholy.  The  king  answered,  *Aod  well 
she  may  be,  when  she  hears  the  death  her  old  father  is  coming  to.'  We 
find  his  discourse  very  effeminate,  talking  much  of  women.*^'  Thui 
were  the  domestic  auctions  of  the  king  discussed  by  a  hireling  who 
aflected  to  cater  news  for  the  anny. 

While  the  king  remained  at  Windsor,  vast  masses  of  military  were 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  metropolis,  and  in  and  about  it,  till,  ai 
the  Venetian  ambassador  wrote,  ^  London  seemed  as  if  it  were  besieged 
within  and  without ;  the  troopers  with  which  it  swarmed  were  quartered 
and  stabled  in"  Westminster  Abbey  and  other  desecrated  places  of  wor- 
ship, where  tliey  duly  exercised  their  destructiveness  in  their  hous  of 
recreation. 

When  the  iron  yoke  of  militar}'  control  was  firmly  fitted  on  the  necks 
of  the  people,  Cromwell,  the  chief  terrorist,  thought  the  time  was  fit  for 
the  presence  of  the  captive  king  on  the  scene.  He  was  sent  for  to  Lon- 
don, January  15,  1648-9,  O.S. 

As  the  king  lef^  Windsor  castle,  his  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  was  imprisoned  there,  had,  by  bribes  and  tears,  prevailed  on  hii 
gaolers  to  let  him  see  his  king  once  more.  He  was  accordingly  brought 
out  by  his  guards,  and  the  party  intercepted  the  king  in  his  path ;  Hamil- 
ton flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  him,  with  the  passionate  esclamt- 
tion  o(  ^  My  dear,  dear  master !"  These  were  the  only  words  he  could 
utter.  ^  I  have  indeed  been  a  dear  master  to  you,"  replied  the  kin|, 
with  pathetic  empliasis,  while  he  embraced  his  kinsman  for  the  hit 
time.' 

The  king  was  guarded  to  London  by  colonel  Harrison  and  a  hifB 
squadron  of  troopers,  who  carried  loaded  pistols  pointed  at  his  carnage- 

*  Newspaper,  called  **The  Modermte/'  by  George  Mabbot,  lieenier  ofthc  pnM 
Jan.  1>  to  16,  1649. 

*  Kdiied  by  i)'i4rmeli,  in  his  Commentariei  of  the  Life  of  Charles  I.,  vol  *« 
p.  414. 

'The  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  lord  Capel,  were  beheatM  . 

MarcL  5,  1G49,  O.S.,  about  five  weeks  aaer  the  murder  of  Charles  L    Haiai''  ■« 

ton's  crime  was,  being  taken  in  amis  at  the  hcail  of  a  raw  Scotch  militia,  viA  a 

wliich  he  hoped  to  make  a  dWeiiiou  ii\  C«l\o\it  of  Colchester.  I 
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■■  fcwi^l  to  BLJmBomH  Macg»  whq%  for  tlM  fint  timb^hBwm 
If  dcniNitd  of  til  die  nnfn  of  royalty.  Hv  attaadvita  wmt  d» 
I,  «mI  ki  WW  kft  alone  widi  hie  faithfid  Httbert,  who  fivtanaiety 
■fieieadj  lilanij  to  be  the  hietoriae  of  hie  laaeler'b  pngiOM  to 
MBeljlMh. 

■MhM^  the  comeile  of  hk  peneenloia  wen  fdl  of  cKeieiiwoii  and 
iMBlj.  Farther  Tiolent  ei|mleioae  took  place  from  the  intinudaiad 
M  who  eaOed  theieelfee  the  hovee  of  eoauBoney  mmA  oalf  aoKly- 
■fl^ben  leaMioed  who  Chosfht  dMOMBlvee  fitted  ht  the  tn^  of 
Idfac-  Theae  were  ehiafly  ollieeia  m  the  array;  yeC|  eren  of 
,  mmaj  foaad  theneeliee  mietaketii  im  ngud  to  the  hiidneei 
■r  hevlBi  when  they  eaw  their  ki^g  ftee  to  &eei  and  jMaid  hua 

•  Ifany  of  the  penona  ennuBoned  ae  jodfae  weit  neither  aMO^ 
of  parliaananli  nor  even  lawyen.  At  kati  after  aavoal  eonealin- 
m  the  Painted  Chamber,  it  wee  weed,  «diat  irtiile  tiie  tribvnal 
m  kiBtf  waa  to  be  impriaoned  la  aurliob«t  Cotton'a  hoaee,'' wfaieh 
^  of  the  aacieat  etraetare  of  Edward  the  Coafaeor^e  pebioe; 
.  Aa  chamber  nest  dw  atad^,  m  Ootto»4ioBae,  be  the  km^  beA- 
lOad  the  fihamher  before  it  be  hie  dini&f-ioam;  thatagoaidof 

*  edicere  and  choice  men  be  placed  aboTC  ataiva,  wad  that  two  of 
bealwaye  ia  hie  bed-chamber;  and  odier goerda  at  all  theavenaee; 
fee  king  be  brought  to  hie  trial  the  lower  way  into  Weatminater 
gaaided  by  the  body  of  halberdien.  Gnarda  to  be  placed,  not 
in  nod  about  Weatminater  Hall,  but  on  the  leade  and  at  all  win- 

of  the  adjoining  housea  that  look  towarda  the  Hall ;  that  there 
aopere  on  horeeiMck  all  without  the  Hall;  and  that  til  back-4oor8, 
die  place  called  JSeU^  be  atopped  up.'' ' 

m  regicide  junta  waa  aupported  by  ten  compeniea  of  foot,  and 
bona  of  horae,  and  yet  aeemed  to  eit  in  temir.  They  met  pii- 
f  in  the  Painted  Qiamber,  January  20,  where  they  coneulied  how 
were  to  answer  the  king's  certain  objection!  to  their  authority.  At 
>omwell'a  purple  bee  waa  aeen  to  turn  very  pele.  He  ran  to  the 
ow,  where  he  saw  the  kinff  ad?ancing,  between  two  ranks  of  sol- 
,  from  Cotton  House.  ^  Here  he  latere  he  is !"  exclaimed  he, 
great  animation ;  ^  the  hour  of  the  great  affiiir  approaches.  Decide 
Sty  what  answer  you  will  give  him,  for  he  will  immediatply  ask  by 

authority  you  pretend  to  judge  him.^  A  deep  ailence  ensued, 
k  wee  broken  by  the  iooose  de^ruetire,  Hany  Marten,  who,  it  ia 
seed  aa  a  sneer,  uttereJ,  ^  In  the  name  of  the  commons  aaaembled 
rliament,  and  of  all  the  good  people  of  Elngknd.'"  The  mere  si|^t 
e  scanty  numbers  of  the  commons,  with  the  army  at  the  door, 
ing  every  STenue  of  Westminster  Hall,  offered  forcible  answers  to 
J^ality  of  this  arraignment ;  but  brute  force  is  not  obliged  to  be 
iL  ' 

le  procession  of  tlie  regicides  then  took  their  vray  to  Westminster 
with  sword  and  mace.    Bradshawe,  a  seijeant-atrlaw  of  no  prao» 

*  Trial  of  Charles  I.    State  Trials,  vol.  ii^  p.  477. 

'  Soue  trials  of  the  regicides.    E  videnoe  of  sir  Purbaok  Temple. 
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tice,  was  their  president ;  as  he  was  in  some  terror  of  an  inbreak  of  tb 
people,  he  had  caused  his  higrh-crowned  puritan  hat  to  be  lined  wit! 
iron,*  a  precaution  which  seems  to  hare  been  taken  by  the  rest  of  tb 
lawyers  busy  on  this  iniquitous  work.  When  all  was  ready,  and  a  laig* 
body  of  armed  men  were  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  mock  tribnoal 
the  great  gate  of  Westminster  Hall  was  set  open,  and  the  popalae 
rushed  into  all  the  vacant  spaces  as  spectators. 

Whilst  the  king  was  on  his  progress  to  Westminster  Hall,  hii  anzioB 
people  crowded  as  near  to  his  person  as  possible,  crying,  *^  God  nfi 
your  majesty  T'  The  soldiers  beat  them  back  with  their  partisani,  an 
some  of  the  men  in  colonel  AxtePs  regiment  raised  the  cry  of  ^  Jnstiei 
— justice!^  But  as  their  commander  was  actively  exerting  himteft 
among  them,  bestowing  on  them  vigorous  canings,  the  cry  was  somt 
what  ambiguous.  This  furious  regicide,  by  the  application  of  his  cod 
gel,  elicited,  subsequently,  a  cry  from  a  few  individuals  of  ^  Execatioi 
—execution !" ' 

The  king  was  conducted  under  the  guard  of  colonel  Hacker  am 
tliirty-two  officers.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  powerful ;  his  feataie 
calm  and  composed,  but  bore  the  traces  of  care  and  sorrow,  which  hM 
scattered  early  snows  on  the  curls  which  clustered  beneath  his  hat.  A 
he  advanced,  he  reganled  the  tribunal  with  a  searching  and  seven 
regard,  and  witliout  moving  his  hat,  seated  himself  with  his  usual  idb 
jesty  of  demeanour.  Soon  afler,  he  rose  and  looked  around  him ;  hi 
eyes  earnestly  dwelt  on  the  armed  force,  which  was  but  a  continuatioi 
of  the  vast  masses  crowding  the  avenues  of  Westminster  Hall,  am 
overpowering  the  people.  ^  With  a  quick  eye  and  gesture,^'  savs  i 
contemporary  print,  ^  he  turned  himself  about,  noting  not  only  thoii 
who  were  on  each  side  of  the  court,  but  even  the  spectators  who  wen 
in  the  hall."  A  poet,  who  was  present,  wrote  on  the  spot  the  foUov 
ing  lines,  descriptive  of  his  mien  at  this  awful  crisis : — 

**Not  so  mqjeitio  on  thy  tlirone  of  stnte  ; 
On  that  but  men,  here  God's  own  angels  wait, 
In  expectation  wliether  liope,  or  Irar, 
Of  life,  can  move  thee  from  thy  kingly  sphere."* 

The  arraignment  was  opened  by  one  Cook,  an  obscure  lawyer,  who 
when  he  read  ^^  thpt  the  king  was  indicted  in  the  name  of  the  Commooi 
assembled  and  the  people  of  JRngland,''  his  majesty  interrupted  him.  TIm 
lawyer  read  on.  The  king  then  stretched  out  his  cane,  and  tapped  his 
on  the  shoulder.  Cook  glared  angrily  round.*  At  that  instant  the  gok 
head  of  the  cane  fell  off,  and  rolled  on  the  floor.  To  such  acute  teniioc 
were  the  nerves  of  every  one  present  wound  up,  that  this  petty  incidea 

'Giii/ot's  English  Revolution,  305.  Tliis  is  a  curious  little  circumstance 
which  lias  ciKrai)ed  the  research  of  our  native  writers ;  it  is  mentioned  in  tb 
State  Trials. 

'State  Trials.  Col.  Axtcl's  Trial.  The  rcpci.lo,  in  bis  defence,  alleged  lbs 
♦^•e^e  cries  from  his  men  were  meant  as  complaints  against  the  cudgcllings  h 
irirn  /bund  it  necessary  to  bostoMr  on  them,  and  that  they  were  reOectioos  « 
liim.  and  not  on  the  king. 

■Reliqiiia  Sacrtr.  prini»wl  at  the  Hague,  lt)50,  p.  354, 

^Cook'B  TriaL-^tate  Trial*. 
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made  a  great  impression  on  the  whole  assembly,  even  on  the  au^st 
Ticiim.     But  in  every  pause,  in  every  interruption,  the  words  ^^God 
eave  your  majesty !  God  save  the  king !"  resounded  from  the  spectators, 
as  if  meant  for  a  choral  response  in  the  great  drama.*     Angry  requisitions 
for  silence  proceeded  from  the  persons  in  power ;  some  vigorous  bas- 
tinados were  distributed,  together  with  a  due  proportion  of  kicks  and 
cutl5h  on  the  people  by  the  military  rufHans  at  the  door,  accompanied  by 
threats  of  murderous  treatment.    Then  the  voice  of  the  regicide-advo- 
cate was  heard,  recommencing  the  arraignment    The  ominous  document, 
under  terror  of  firelocks  pointed  against  protesting  voices,  was  at  last 
read  through,  with  no  other  comment  than  a  smile  or  two  of  contempt 
from  the  king.    Bradshawe  then  demanded  his  answer,  in  his  plea  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty.    As  Cromwell  had  anticipated,  the  king  denied  the 
luthority  of  tlie  court,  though  not  the  power,  observing,  in  illustration, 
**that  there  were  many  illegal  powers,  as  those  of  highwaymen  and 
bandits ;'  likewise  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  agreed  to  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  him  when  he  was  at  Carisbrookc,  since  which  he  had 
been  hurried  violently  from  place  to  place.    There  is  colonel  Cobbett," 
continued  the  king,  ^  ask  him  whether  it  was  not  by  force  that  lie  brought 
me  from  the  Isle  of  Wight?     Where  are  .the  just  privileges  of  a  House 
of  Commons  ?    AVhere  are  the  Lords  ?     I  see  none  present  to  constitute 
tn  assembling  of  parliament.     And  where  is  the  king?     Call  you  this 
bringing  him  to  his  parliament  ?'^'     A  dialogue  of  argument  took  place 
between  the  royal  prisoner  and  Bradshawe,  on  the  point  of  whether  the 
Qonarchy  of  England  was  elective  or  not  ?  and  when  the  man  of  law 
v»  worsted  in  the  dispute,  he  hastily  adjourned  the  court. 

The  king  was  taken  from  the  hall  amidst  the  irrepressible  cries  of 

"Gijd  bless  your  majesty !     God  save  you  from  your  enemies !"     Such 

^  the  only  part  that  the  people  of  England  took  in  the  trial.     The 

'ims  was  brought  before  his  self-appointed  judges  again  and  again,  when 

^iiuilar  dialogues  took  place  between  him  and  Bradshawe;  each  day, 

^iOwever,  brought  an  alarming  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 

^ere  s^upposcd  staunch  to  their  bloody  task.     Twelve  members  on  the 

^5t  day  refused  to  vote  or  assist  in  bringing  the  trial  to  a  conclusion.^ 

Seven  agitated  days  had  passed  away,  during  which  the  king  had 

Appeared  thrice  before  his  self-constituted  judges,  when,  on  January  27th, 

farmed  by  the  defection  of  more  than  half  of  their  numbers,  the  regicides 

^^olved  to  doom  tlieir  victim  without  further  mockery  of  justice,  and 

Without  producing  their  evidence.     Indeed,  this  evidence  rhiclly  con- 

•i^ied  of  the  depositions  of  witnesses  who  saw  the  king  perform  acts  of 

Personal  ^-alour  in  the  field,  of  his  rallying  broken  regiments,  and  load- 

*;j  liiem  up  to  tlie  charge,  and  thereby  ofllinics  redeeming  the  fortunes 

'^f  a  desperate  field.     His  valour  at  Cropredy  Bridge  was  not  forgotten, 

•I-i'. — EvidiMnc  oi*  Joseph  Herno,  who  swore,  that  wh'^n  tlio  kiiij;  wai 
^^^■■  j'.i  lo  the  bur.  for  some  time  noihiiij:  could  be  heard  but  acclamations  of 
^  G.  i  r^ive  your  niaje!*ty!"     Vol.  ii.  p.  715. 

'G.I :/•.":*  Kii;;li»h  Revohition.  'Ibiil. 

•T.Mt.  r.r  Ciiarit's  I.— ^^tate  Trials  of  Axtel,  Harrison,  A.C, 
VOL.  Vlll. 11 
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though  turned  against  him.  These  details,  however,  only  proted  tbat^ 
when  deroted  loyalists  had  arrayed  themselves  in  his  cause,  the  king 
had  shared  their  perils  to  the  utmost. 

With  the  determination  of  pronouncing  the  sentence  on  whieh  they 
had  previously  agreed,  the  king,  for  the  fourth  time,  was  brought  before 
the  remnant  of  the  regicide  junta.  Bradsliawe  was  robed  in  red,  a  eii^ 
cumstance  from  which  the  king  drew  an  intimation  of  the  condvsioa 
of  the  scene.  When  the  list  of  the  members  was  read  over,  but  forty- 
nine  of  them  answered ;  with  that  miserable  remnant  the  trial  procaededp 
As  the  clerk  read  over  the  list,  when  the  name  of  Fairfax  occnred,  t 
voice  cried,  ^Not  such  a  fool  as  to  come  here  to-day."  When  the 
name  of  Cromwell  was  called,  the  voice  exclaimed,  **  Oliver  Cronwell  ii 
a  rogue  and  a  traitor."  When  Bradshawe  uttered  the  words,  ^  that  the 
king  was  called  to  answer,  by  the  people,  before  the  commons  of  Eiif> 
land  assembled  in  parliament,"  ^  It  is  false,"  answered  the  voice;  ^oot 
one  half-quarter  of  them."  General  attention  was  now  turned  lowaidi 
the  gallery,  for  the  voice  was  a  female  one,  and  issued  from  among  t 
group  of  masked  ladies  there.  A  groat  disturbance  took  place,  and  many 
symptoms  of  resistance  among  the  populace.  At  last,  the  oaths  sad 
execrations  of  the  ruffian  commander,  Axtcl,  were  heard  above  the  up- 
roar, mixed  with  gross  epitliets  against  women,  to  which  he  added  the 
following  command  to  his  soldiers: — *^ Present  your  pieces.  Fire— fiie 
into  the  box  where  she  sits !"' 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  and  a  lady  rose  and  quitted  the  gallery.  She 
was  lady  Fairfax.  Her  husband  was  still  in  power.  The  ruffian,  Aztd, 
dared  not  harm  her.  This  loAy  protest  against  a  public  falsehood  will 
remain,  as  a  glorious  instance  of  female  courage,  moral  and  personal,  tiU 
history  shall  be  no  more.  The  earnest  letter  the  queen  had  written,  en- 
treating the  parliament  and  army  to  permit  her  to  share  her  roytl  has- 
band's  prison,  may  be  remembered.     It  is  known  that  she  wrote  to 


Fairfax  on  the  same  subject.    The  conduct  of  the  generai^a  wife 
probably  the  result  of  Henrietta's  tender  appeal.' 

When  this  extraordinary  interruption  was  suppressed  by  force  of 
arms,  another  soon  af\er  arose  among  the  regicides  themselves.  Biad- 
shawe  was  proceeding  to  pass  sentence  on  the  king,  who  demanded  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Lor^  who 
were  in  England,  to  be  assembled  to  hear  it,  wlien  one  of  the  regicklei) 
colonel  Downes,'  rose  in  tears,  and  in  the  greatest  agitation,  exclaiflN4 
^  Have  we  hearts  of  stone — are  we  men  ?"  ^  You  will  ruin  us  and  yom^ 
self  too,"  whispered  Mr.  Cawley,  one  of  the  members,  pulling  him  dowi 
on  one  side,  wliile  his  friend,  colonel  Walton,  held  him  down  on  tbi 
other.    ^^  \(  I  were  to  die  for  it,"  said  colonel  Do wncs,  ^  no  matter.'' 

^'  Colonel,"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  who  sat  just  beneath  him,  tnminf 

*  Slate  Trial», — thai  of  ilie  regicide  Axtel.     Evidence  of  sir  Purbeck  Temple. 

'  Lady  Fairfax  wa«  daughter  of  lord  Vere  of  Tilbury. 

■State  Trials,  p.  49G,  where  it  appears  that  Downes's  repentance  took  placfon 
the  fourth  day,  ad  his  name  appear:»  on  the  list,  and  such  is  the  assertion,  thoo^ 
it  is  in  contradiction  to  most  histories  of  the  incident  Giiizot  has  followed  lbs 
documentary  autliority. 
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mifwmmdi^mmjaawtii  Guit  yon  lit  still F  «Nis''aBnrmd 
■|H»<«l«H«ot|aodIwiUfliotMlaciUF'  Tbtn,  ijiiiif ,  faa  dechied 
di  coBirieaee  woaU  not  pmit  bin  to  nfiua  the  kutg^t  nqoaot. 


that  vo  odjioim  to  dalibamtt.''    Biadtlitwo  compliod,  pro- 

kH  Bowaoi^  pMWNiale  mnoneolioiIdbe^oiMiiiftetioas;  aiul 

Mo  condwo  ntjiod.    The  odjouiinMiit  ooly  nrorod  coovoniont 

0Wt of  OronwoQ'i ianr  to  be. pomod forth  on  tho  heed  of 

hoM  he  hraldly  browbeet    Be  wai,  to  nee  Dowaee'e  own 

^  ^ML of  atorau''    ^He  wente  to  wve  hie  old  meeter,'*  eat- 

id  h%  ^bnt  meke  en  end  of  it,  end  xetom  to  jow  doty."    Coloael 

pMnoffUdDowBee^endeeTonie;  but  ell  thej  obteined  wei  one 

MV  added  to  the  kng^  ^m^ 

end  of  tfant  tioMy  the  dark  oonehve  ntamed.  ColondAacIri, 
Blwelly  the  whipper^n  of  the  militeiyieeiieted  by  e  fewioand* 
hid  BenreUomly  emrted  hineelf  dariv  the  weewjend  by 
of  kaebk  oiifii  end  hie  endgdi  bed  pmnued  on  the  troopen 
iee  yelle  of  ^Jnetiee— jietaeel  oKecntion  emfiiitionP  Hinged 
Ihn  cuHMihy  veit  nhinly  heeid  the  piteom  pimyen  of  the  people, 
MeMwthekii^fl  Godkeephimfirotthieeninueer'  InthemidBt 
iArion,  the  eenlMiee  wee  jpeeied»  end  the  king,  who  in  Tein  en* 
■ni  to  lemnnitfete/wee  diMged  ewey^  the  eoldieie  who  em*- 
M  him.  As  he  wei  foroed  down  the  tteirti  the  groeiest  penooel 
e  wete  oilmd  him.  Some  of  the  troopeie  Uew  their  tobeeoo 
emhie&ce;  eomeepitonhim;  di  yelled  in  hieeeny^Jastiee— 
ilMiP'  The  reel  bittemees  of  death  to  a  man  of  Charies  L'e  ezqui- 
Heitareneea,  in  legvd  to  his  persooel  dtfnity,  must  have  oocnned 
il  transit;  the  block,  the  axe,  the  scaffi>la,  and  all  their  ghastly  ad- 
B|  eonld  be  met,  and  were  met  with  calmness;  the  spitting  and 
■ge  of  a  bratel  mob  were  harder  to  be  borne.' 
eking  recovered  hk  eerenity  before  he  arrived  at  the  place  where 
idan  etood.  How  conld  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  voices  of  his  a&c- 
te  people,  in  earnest  prayers  for  his  deliverance,  rose  high  above 
rutal  tnmolt  One  s^dier,  eloee  to  him,  echoed  the  cry  of  the 
e  of  ^  God  help  and  save  your  majesty  P  His  commander  struck 
lo  the  earth.  ^Poor  iUlowP  said  the  kinff,  ^it  is  a  heavy  blow 
mall  oflence."*  To  the  hhed  hootings  of  the  military  mob,  he 
d,  coolly, "  Poor  sonlsl  they  wonld  say  the  same  to  their  generals 
isence.^ 

ttio  rojral  victim  approached  his  chair,  his  bearere  pulled  off  their 
md  etood  in  reverential  attitndes  to  receive  him.  This  uobooght 
ge  egain  loosed  ^e  wrath  of  Axtel,  who,  with  blows  of  his  inde- 
^  cudgel,  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  poor  men  to  cover 
beads.  Whether  his  arm  was  tired  with  its  patriotic  exertions  that 
IT  whether  he  found  the  combativeness  of  the  labouring  class  of 
mntrymen  indomitable,  is  not  decided ;  but  it  is  certain  the  bearers 
ted  in  their  original  determination.    As  Axtel  followed  the  king^s 

Oviaot,  voL  ii.  p.  SCS.    This  greet  writer  has  ibilowed  Herbert,  Warwink. 

m  Stmte  Trials. 

rbert'ft  Namtive^— teite  Trials. 
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chair  down  King-street,  the  spectatoni  called  to  him,  ^  Do  you  hare  on 
king  carried  in  a  common  hired  chair,  like  one  who  hath  the  plague 
God  help  him  out  of  such  hands  as  yours !"  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  king  arrived  at  Whitehall,  ^  Hark  ye,"  said  he  to  Her 
hert,  ^  my  nephew,  (Charles  Louis,  prince  palatine,)  and  a  few  lord 
here,  who  are  attached  to  me,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  see  me. 
thank  them ;  but  my  time  is  short  and  precious,  and  must  be  deroted  U 
preparation.  I  hope  my  friends  will  not  take  oflence  because  I  refuse  U 
see  any  one  but  my  children.  All  that  those  who  lore  me  can  do  fa 
me  now,  is  to  pray  for  me."  * 

It  appears  that  the  fanatical  buffoon,  Hugh  Peters,  was  very  anzion 
to  intrude  his  spiritual  aid  on  his  majesty,  and  would  have  thrust  hii 
abhorred  person  into  his  presence,  but  was  expelled  by  colonel  Tooh 
linson,  the  humane  and  manly  commander  of  the  guard.  Several  of  the 
sentinels  posted  within  the  king's  bed-room,  endeavoured  to  smoke  to- 
bacco, and  practise  other  annoyances,  but  were  prevented  by  Tomlin* 
son,  for  whose  conduct  Charles  was  most  grateful. 

Permission  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  regicide  conclave,  before  the 
king  could  either  see  his  children,  or  receive  religious  aid  according  Ic 
his  own  belief.  The  night  of  his  condemnation  he  was  deprived  d 
rest,  by  the  knocking  of  the  workmen  who  were  commencing  the  sof 
fold  for  his  execution.'  In  the  restless  watches  of  that  perturbed  night 
Charles  finished  his  verses,  found  among  the  papers  of  his  kinsman,  th( 
duke  of  Hamilton.^  The  last  lines  appear  to  have  been  written  after  hi 
sentence ;  there  is  in  them  the  pathos  of  truth.  Their  niggedness  arisa 
from  being  cast  in  the  Sapphic  metre,  which  is  nearly  impracticable  ■ 
our  language : — 

*^  Great  monarch  of  the  world,  from  whose  gift  springs 
All  the  puissance  and  tlie  might  of  kings. 
Record  the  royal  woe  this  sad  verse  sings. 

Nature  and  law,  hj  thy  divine  decree, 
(The  only  root  of  righteous  royalty), 
With  my  dim  diadem  invested  me. 

The  fiercest  furies  which  do  daily  tread 
Upon  my  grief — ^my  grey  discrowned  head — 
Are  those  who  to  my  bounty  owe  their  bread. 

Cliurchmen  are  chained,  and  schismatics  are  freed. 
Mechanics  preach,  and  holy  fathers  bleed, 
The  crown  is  crucified  with  the  creed. 

'  State  Trials. — Axtel's  trial.  Hackney  sedan-chairs  were  at  that  exm  moM 
commonly  used  than  hackney-coaches,  or  any  coaches,  by  those  who  trmvensl 
London,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  the  pavement.  There  were  poblk 
stnnd«,  where  these  conveyances  could  be  hired. 

•  Herbert's  Memoirs. 

■  Clement  Walker,  a  contemporary  presbyterian  writer,  affirms  tfaii  ftct,  wiaJk 
is  ditiputed.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  king  passed  the  Saturday  night  SI 
Whitehall.  The  time  being  short,  the  Sunday  intervening,  when  work  coutf 
not  publicly  be  done,  and  considerable  alterations,  a  passage  from  a  window  cl 
the  banqueting-room,  ha\ing  to  be  effected,  the  carpenters  must  have  worked  il 
the  dark  hours  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning. 

*  Percy's  Reliques,  and  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the  Duke  of  Hamiltoo. 
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My  rojml  coniortf  ftom  whose  fruitful  womb 
80  many  princes  legally  have  come, 
It  ibxced  in  pilgrimage  to  seek  a  tomb. 

Great'Britain's  heir  is  forced  into  France, 
Whilst  o^er  his  father's  head  his  foes  advance : 
Poor  child,  he  weeps  out  his  inheritance ! 

With  mine  own  power  my  migesty  they  wound ; 

In  the  king's  name,  the  king  himself 's  uncrowned; 

80  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond !  ■: 

Felons  obtain  more  privilege  than  I;  ' 

They  are  allowed  to  answer  ere  they  die : 
Tis  death  for  me  to  ask  the  reason  why.' 

Tet,  sacred  Saviour,  with  thy  words  I  woo 

Thee  to  forgive,  and  not  be  bitter  to 

Such  as  (thou  knowest)  know  not  what  they  do  I 

Augment  my  patience,  nullify  my  hate, 

Preserve  my  children,  and  inspire  my  mate ; 

Tet,  though  we  perish,  bless  this  church  and  state  f 

Dg  was  removed  from  Whitehall,  Sunday,  January  28th,  to  St 
■kce,  where  he  heard  bishop  Juxon  preach  in  the  private  cha« 
wanted  to  preach  to  the  poor  wretch,"  said  the  absurd  fanatic, 
lerS)  in  great  indignation,  ^^but  the  poor  wretch  would  not 

liishop  Juxon  entered  the  presence  of  his  captive  sovereign,  he 
to  the  most  violent  burst  of  sorrow.  ^^  Compose  yourself,  my 
1  the  king;  ^we  have  no  time  to  waste  on  grief;  let  us  rather 
the  great  matter.  I  must  prepare  to  appear  before  God,  to 
a  few  hours,  I  have  to  render  my  account.  I  hope  to  meet 
1  calmness,  and  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  render  me 
itance.  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  I  have 
'hey  thirst  for  my  blood — they  shall  have  it.  God^s  will  be 
ive  him  thanks.  I  forgive  them  all  sincerely;  but  let  us  say 
ibout  them." 

with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  two  sentinels  appointed  by 
ial  junta  could  be  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  while  his 
^as  performing  his  devotions.  They  opened  it  every  two  or 
Btes,  to  see  that  he  had  not  escaped. 

dawn  of  the  next  day,  the  king  was  up  and  ready  to  commence 
ons  with  the  bishop,  who  came  to  St.  Jameses  soon  after.  The 
dren  arrived  from  Sion  House  to  see  their  parent  for  the  last 
had  not  been  indulged  with  a  sight  of  them  since  his  captivity 
ly,  and  on  the  morrow  he  was  to  die  f 

ncess  Elizabeth  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  at  the  sight  of  her 
I  her  brother,  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester,  wept  as  fast  for 
The  royal  father  consoled  and  soothed  them,  and,  when  he 
nly  blessed  them,  he  drew  them  to  his  bosom. 

anding  tlie  reasons  of  sentence  of  death  being  passed,  the  soldiers 
i  of  "  Execution— execution '.'  and  hustled  him  away.     This  veise 
hat  circumstance. 
ials.     Evidence  on  the  trial  of  Hugh  Peters. 
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The  young  princess,  who  was  but  twelve,  has  left  ber  leminisei 
of  this  touching  interview  in  manuscript ;  it  were  pity  that  the  1 
words  should  be  given  in  any  other  but  her  simple  narrative,  whi 
endorsed,  ^What  the  king  said  tome  on  the  29th  of  January^  164( 
last  time  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  Atm.^  ■  *^  He  told  me  that  hi 
glad  I  was  come,  for,  though  he  had  not  time  to  say  much,  yet,  i 
what  he  wished  to  say  to  me,  which  he  could  not  to  another,  an 
had  feared  ^the  cruelty'  was  too  mat  to  permit  his  writing.  * 
sweetheart,^  he  added,  ^  thou  wilt  foiget  what  I  tell  thee.' "  ^1 
shedding  abundance  of  tears,"  continues  the  princess,  ^  I  told  bin 
1  would  write  down  all  he  said  to  me.  ^  He  wished  me,'  he  said, 
to  grieve  and  torment  myself  for  him,  for  it  was  a  glorious  deat 
should  die,  it  being  for  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  land.'  He  tol* 
what  books  to  read  agamst  popery.  He  said  ^  that  he  bad  forffive 
his  enemies,  and  he  hoped  God  would  forgive  them  also ;  and  he  * 
manded  us,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  to  foi^ve 
also.'  Above  all,  he  bade  me  tell  my  mother,  <  that  his  thought 
never  strayed  from  her,  and  that  his  love  for  her  would  be  the  en 
the  last ;'  withal,  he  commanded  me  (and  my  brother)  to  love  her 
be  obedient  to  her.  He  desired  ^  me  not  to  grieve  for  him,  for  he  it 
die  a  martyr;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  God  would  restore  the  tl 
to  his  son,  and  that  then  we  should  be  all  happier  than  we  could  { 
bly  have  been,  if  he  had  lived.' " 

^  Then,  taking  my  brother  Gloucester  on  his  knee,  he  said, '  Si 
heart,  now  will  they  cut  off  thy  Cither's  head.'    Upon  which  the 
looked  very  steadfastly  upon  him.    ^  Heed,  my  child,  what  I  aay ; 
will  cut  off  my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king ;  but,  mark  w 
say,  you  must  not  be  a  king  as  long  as  your  brothers  Charles  and  J 
live;  therefore,  I  charge  you,  do  not  be  made  a  king  by  them.' 
which  the  child,  sighing  deeply,  replied,  ^  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces 
And  these  words,  coming  so  unexpectedly  from  so  young  a  chih 
joiced  my  father  exceedingly.     And  his  majesty  spoke  to  him  o 
welfare  of  his  soul,  and  to  keep  his  religion,  commanding  him  to 
God,  and  he  would  provide  for  him.'    All  which  the  young  child  < 
estly  promised." 

The  king  fervently  kissed  and  blessed  his  children,  and  ealli 
bishop  Juxon  to  take  them  away.  The  children  sobbed  aloud ;  the 
leant  his  head  against  the  window,  trying  to  repress  his  tears, « 
catching  a  view  of  them  as  they  went  through  the  door,  he  hastily  4 
from  the  window,  snatched  them  again  to  his  breast,  kissed  and  ilk 
them  once  more,  then,  tearing  himself  from  their  tears  and  careaai 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  strove  to  calm,  by  prayer,  the  agony  €f 
parting. 

While  this  tender  interview  took  place  between  king  Charles  am 
bereaved  children,  the  regicides  sat  in  secret  conclave,  to  detennii 
the  hour  and  manner  of  their  victim^s  death.  It  was  with  the  gra 
difficulty  that  the  junta  could  be  gathered  together.    When  thqr  ^ 

*  Reliquis  Smcns,  pp.  337,  338.  *  Ibid.,  p.  3] 
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a  mall  knot  of  thorough-going  destructives,  there  was  greater 
induce  them  to  sign.  Cromwell,  whose  general  demeanour 
ved  as  if  stimulated  by  strong  drink,  seems  that  morning  to 
I  his  spirits  beyond  the  restraints  of  caution, 
tiad  written  his  name  he  smeared  the  ink  all  orer  Henry 
s,  who  instantly  returned  the  compliment  Ten  or  tweWe 
ns,  among  whom  was  colonel  Downes,  afterwards  pleaded 
inatures  were  extorted  by  him  under  threats  of  death ;  and 
red  their  assertions,  when  times  changed,  their  lives  were 
ueqtience.  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  who  had  positively  refused 
ge,  happened  to  come  into  the  room  on  business,  on  which 
rho  was  his  cousin,  sprung  on  him,  and  dragged  him  fop- 
orsts  of  laughter,  saying,^ This  time  thou  shalt  not  escape  JP^ 
ch  laughing  and  romping,  assisted  by  several  others,  put  the 
ind,  and  guided  it  while  he  affixed  his  name.' 
iffht  preceding  the  awful  day,  Charles  L  was  blessed  with 
mshing  sleep.  He  awoke  before  day-break,  and  hearing 
oans,  he  drew  his  curtain,  and  saw,  by  the  light  of  a  great 
:,  which  burnt  in  a  silver  bason,  that  his  fiiiUiful  Herbert, 
I  his  room  on  a  pallet,  was  troubled  by  the  unrest  of  a  fear* 
rhe  king  spoke  to  Herbert,  and  he  awoke.  Under  the  agita* 
ireful  matter  impending,  Herbert  had  dreamed  ^  that  Laud,  in 
1  habit,  had  entered  the  apartment — had  knelt  to  the  kin^^— 
ivcrsed — the  king  looked  pensive — the  archbishop  sighed— 
ring,  fell  prostrate."  Herbert  related  this  vision,  on  which 
srved,  ^  The  dream  is  remarkable,  but  he  is  dead ;  had  we 
gether,  it  is  possible  (albeit  I  loved  him  well)  that  1  might 
mewhat  which  would  have  caused  his  sigh."' 
ow  rise,"  added  the  king ;  ^  I  have  a  great  work  to  do  this 
*rt's  hands  trembled  while  combing  the  king's  hair.  Charles, 
at  it  was  not  arranged  so  well  as  usual,  said,  ^  Nay,  though 
not  to  stand  long  on  my  shoulders,  take  the  same  pains 
you  were  wont  to  do.  Herbert,  this  is  my  second  marriage 
kl  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be." 

was  intense  at  that  season,  and  the  king  desired  to  have  a 
onal  shirt.  ^  For,"  continued  he,  ^^  the  weather  is  sharp, 
Y  may  make  me  shake.  I  would  have  no  imputation  of  fear 
is  not  terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  God,  I  am  prepared.  Let 
:orae  whenever  they  please."    He  observed,  that  he  was  glad 

8  of  Henry  Marten  and  Colonel  Ingoldsby.    Guizot*8  English  Revo 
p.  373. 

he  per«)ns  who  !«icrned  the  warrant  for  the  king's  death,  and  even 
reeled  to  sit  as  judges,  like  Adrian  Scroop,  were  not  memberi  of 
Only  forty-six  of  the  members  gat  on  the  trial,  and  but  twenty-«ii 
ed  th»*ir  names  to  the  rcgicidal  warrant;  which  could  never  bo 
of  parliaini'iit,  s^ince  a  great  majority  were  expelled  and  kept  out 
by  force.  Nay,  a  far  greater  number  than  those  who  signed,  were 
ceratod  in  prison. — Statement  of  tlie  Lord  Chief  Baron  on  the  Trialf 
les. 
Jdemoirs. 
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he  had  slept  at  St.  James's,  for  the  walk  through  the  park  would  cireii 
late  his  blood,  and  counteract  the  numbness  of  the  cold. 

Bishop  Juzon  arrived  by  the  dawn  of  day.  He  prayed  with  the  kiiM 
and  read  to  him  the  27th  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  ^^  M; 
lord,^'  asked  the  king,  ^  did  you  choose  this  chapter  as  applicable  to  m; 
situation  i^  ^  I  beg  your  majesty  to  observe,''  said  the  bishop,  ^  tb 
it  is  the  gospel  of  the  day,  as  the  calendar  indicates."  The  king  wa 
deeply  affected,  and  continued  his  prayers  with  increased  fervour. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  summons  came  to  conduct  the  king  to  Whitehall 
and  he  went  down  into  the  park  tiirough  which  he  was  to  pass.  Ta 
companies  of  infantry  formed  a  double  line  on  each  aide  of  his  patt 
The  detachment  of  halberdiers  preceded  him,  with  banners  flying  aa 
drums  beating.  On  the  king's  right  hand  was  the  bishop;  on  the  led 
with  head  uncovered,  walked  colonel  Tomlinson.  The  humanity  aa 
kindness  of  this  gentleman  were  acknowledged  by  the  king  with  lb 
utmost  gratitude ;  he  gave  him  a  gold  r/ui,  as  a  token  of  remembraaei 
and  requested  that  he  would  not  leave  him  till  all  was  over.'  The  ki^ 
discoursed  with  him  on  his  funeral,  and  said  that  he  wished  the  dik 
of  Richmond,  and  the  earl  of  Hertford,  to  have  the  care  of  it.  Tk 
king  walked  through  the  park,  as  was  his  wont,  at  a  quick  lively  pace 
he  wondered  at  the  slowness  of  his  guard,  and  called  out,  pleaaanilj 
^  Come,  my  good  fellows,  step  on  apace."  One  of  the  officers  aske 
him,  ^  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  concurred  with  the  duke  of  Buckiq 
ham  in  causing  his  father's  death  ?" 

^  My  friend,"  replied  Charles,  with  gentle  contempt,  ^  if  I  had  ■ 
other  sin  than  that,  as  God  knows,  I  should  have  little  need  to  beg  hi 
forgiveness  at  this  hour." '  The  question  has  been  cited  as  an  instanc 
of  premeditated  cruelty  and  audacity,  on  the  part  of  the  officer.  B 
the  time  and  place,  and  the  mildness  of  the  king's  answer,  the  qua 
tioner  must  have  been  Tomlinson,  who  evidently  had  become,  in  ik 
course  of  his  guardship  of  a  few  days,  the  king's  ardent  admirer.  B 
had  been  prejudiced,  like  many  others,  by  the  absurd  scandal 'th 
Charles  had  conspired  witli  Buckingliam,  and  had  poisoned  James  L 

This  falsehood  was  probably  invented  by  the  eneiuies  who  acciM 
James  I.  of  poisoning  his  son  Henry.  Absurd  as  these  tales  appear,  ik 
systematic  slanders  of  tliat  day,  in  the  absence  of  all  wholesome  ■ 
formation  from  the  public  press,  had  a  direful  effect  on  the  prosperit 
of  the  royal  fiimily. 

As  the  king  drew  near  Whitehall  palace,  he  pointed  to  a  tree  in  th 
park,  and  said,  to  either  Juxon  or  Tomlinson,  ^  That  tree  was  plants 
by  my  brother  Henry." 

'  There  was  a  broad  flight  of  stairs'  from  the  park,  by  which  aeceM 
u-as  gained  to  the  ancient  palace  of  Whitehall.  It  is  expressly  said  by 
Herbert,  that  the  king  entered  the  palace  that  way;  and  that  he  asceiKM 

*  State  Trials,  toI.  ii.  p.  714.  ■Herbert's  MemoiiiL 

"  The  position  of  these  stnirSf  on  which  a  sentinel  always  stood,  is  cJes^ 

indicated  by  a  trial  for  a  drunken  murder  committed  on  them  by  lord  Con- 

wallia  anil  Mr.  Gerard. — State  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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hh  a  light  step,  passed  through  the  long  gallery,  and  gained 
Uroom,  where  he  was  led  with  bishop  Juxon,  who  adminis* 
mmanion  to  him.  Nye  and  Godwin,  two  independent  minis 
^d  at  the  door,  and  tendered  their  spiritual  assistance. 

them  fmnkly,"  said  the  king,  ^that  they  ha?e  so  often 
nst  me,  that  they  shall  not  pray  with  me  in  mine  agony, 
will  pray /or  me  now,  tell  them  that  I  shall  be  thankful.'' 
id  been  prepared  for  the  king  at  Whitehall ;  he  refused  to 
*  said  Juxon,  ^  you  have  fasted  long  to-day,  the  weather  is 
t  faintness  may  occur." 

i  right,''  replied  the  king,  and  took  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a 
e. 

said  the  king,  cheerfully,  ^  let  the  rascals  come.  I  have 
m,  and  am  quite  ready." 

rascals  were  not  ready.  A  series  of  contests  had  taken 
ding  the  executioner,  and  the  warrant  to  him.    Moreover, 

commanders,  Huncks  and  Phayer,  appointed  to  superintend 
work,  resisted  alike  the  scoffings,  the  jests,  and  threats  of 
and  had  their  names  scratched  out  of  the  warrant,*  and 
used  to  write  or  sign  the  order  to  the  executioner.  This 
urred  just  before  the  execution  took  place.  Huncks  was 
3fficers  who  guarded  the  king  on  his  trial,  and  had  been 
iiat  purpose  as  the  most  furious  of  his  foes ;  he  had,  like 

become  wholly  altered  from  the  result  of  his  personal 

Axtel  and  colonel  Hewson  had,  the  preceding  night,  con- 
jeting  of  thirty-eight  stout  Serjeants  of  the  army,  to  whom 
ed,  that  whosoever  among  them  would  aid  the  hangman  iti 
ould  have  lOOZ.  and  rapid  promotion  in  the  army.  Every 
*Ay  refused,  with  disgust.  Late  in  the  morning  of  the  execu- 
1  llewson  prevailed  on  a  seijeant  in  his  regiment,  one  Ilulet, 
e  the  detestable  office,  and  while  this  business  was  in  pro- 
a  AxteU  brother  of  the  colonel,  went  by  water,  to  Rosemary 
d  the  Tower,  and  dragged  from  thence  the  reluctant  hang- 
ry  Brandon,  who  was,  by  threats  and  the  promise  of  30/.  in 
,  induced  to  strike  the  blow.  The  disguises  of  the  execu- 
3  hideous,  and  must  have  been  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
firmness  of  the  royal  victim.  They  wore  coarse  woollen 
led  close  to  the  body,  which  was  the  costume  of  butchers  at 
:Iu]et  added  a  long  grey  peruke,  and  a  black  mask,  with  a 
leard  affixed  to  it.  Gregory  Brandon  wore  a  black  mask,  a 
e,  and  a  large  flapped  black  hat,  looped  up  in  front.' 
e  butchery  was  meditated,  in  case  of  the  king's  personal  re- 

ires  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  not  only  in  the  warrant  itself,  but  in 

s. 

rial.  —  Dialogue  with  Huncks  and  Axtel.     It  appears,  lYom  tha 

IS  of  these  men,  tliat  the  halberdiers  guarding  the  king  were  all 

lajors  of  the  standing  army,  that  overawed  the  populace. 

vidence,  Hulet^s  trial,  State  Trials. 
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sistance,  for  by  the  advice  of  Hugh  Peters,  staples  were  drmn  tuto  tiie 
lloor  to  fasten  him  down  to  the  scaffold. 

The  king,  meantime,  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter 
from  his  son  Charles,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  a  special  messenger^  encloeing  a 
carte  blanche^  with  his  signature  to  be  filled  up  at  pleasure.  In  this 
paper,  the  prince  bound  himself  to  any  terms,  if  his  royal  father's  liA 
might  be  spared.  It  must  have  proved  a  cordial  to  the  king's  heart  to 
find  in  that  dire  hour,  how  far  family  affection  prevailed  over  ambition. 
The  king  carefully  burnt  the  carte  blanche^  lest  an  evil  use  might  be 
made  of  it,  and  did  not  attempt  to  bargain  for  his  life,  by  means  cn  coo- 
ccifsions  from  his  heir.' 

It  was  past  one  oVlock  before  the  grisly  attendants  and  apparatus  of 
the  scatfold  were  ready.  Hacker  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  king^i 
chamber.  Bishop  Juxon  and  Herbert  fell  on  their  knees.  ^  Rise,  my 
old  friend,''  said  Charles,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  bishop,  and  he 
ordered  Herbert  to  open  the  door. 

Hacker  led  the  king  through  the  present  banqueting  hall,  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  which  a  window  had  been  taken  out,  and  a  passage  con- 
structed, which  led  to  the  scaflbld  raised  in  the  street.  The  noble  bear- 
ing of  the  king,  as  he  stepped  on  the  scatfold,  his  beaming  eyes,  and 
high  expression,  were  noticed  by  all  who  saw  him.  He  looked  on  all 
sides  for  his  people,  but  dense  masses  of  soldiery  only  presented  them- 
selves far  au(l  near.  He  was  out  of  hearing  of  any  persons  but  Juxon 
and  Herbert,  save  those  who  were  interested  in  his  destruction.  The 
soldiers  preserved  a  dead  silence;  this  time  they  did  not  insult  him. 
The  distant  populace  wept,  and  occasionally  raised  mournful  cries  in 
blessings  and  prayers  for  him.  Tlie  king  addressed  a  short  speech  to 
the  bishop  and  to  colonel  Tomlinson,  which  last  person  stood  near  the 
king,  and  yet  screened  from  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  m  the  entiance 
of  the  passage  which  led  into  the  banqueting  hall.' 

The  subsuince  of  the  speech  that  the  king  made,  was  to  point  out 
that  every  institution  of  the  original  constitution  of  England,  as  the 
church,  lords,  and  commons,  had  been  subverted  with  the  sovereign 
power ;  tliat,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  reign  by  the  mere  despotism 
uf  the  sword,  he  might  have  lived,  and  remained  king,  therefore  he  died 
a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England.  He  added,  that  he 
died  a  Christian  of  the  church  of  Elngland,  in  the  rites  of  which  he  bad 
just  participated. 

While  he  was  speaking,  some  one  touched  the  axe,  which  laid  enve- 
loped in  bUck  crape  on  the  block.    The  king  turned  round  hastily,  and 

exclaimed, 

^- 

'  The  prince  sent  a  duplicate  of  the  same  paper  to  the  generals  of  the  armj. 

'Totnlinson  and  Hunck«,  who  both  had  much  communication  with  the  kingi 
seemed  exceedingly  anxious.  aAer  the  restoration,  that  those  should  be  punished 
who  had  treated  liim  brutally.  (See  their  evidence,  State  Trials.)  Honckswai 
aHerwards  mainly  instrumental  in  preventing  Cromwell  from  asiumiog  tltf 
crown.  (See  Axtel's  Trial.)  Tlieir  conduct  couhl  not  proceed  from  a  tendency 
to  time-serving,  if  the  revenue  of  CromwelTs  administration  vat  ^iw  tmm  ti 
largi  ag  that  of  Char  let  II.  Moreover,  be  had  the  enormous  robberiei  of  ehwh 
Mnd  crown  iands  at  the  disposal  of  his  despotic  junta. 


ft 
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*^  Have  a  care  of  the  axe ;  if  the  edge  is  spoiled,  it  will  he  the  worse 
for  me  P 

The  executioner,  Gregory  Brandon,  drew  near  to  him,  and  kneeling 
before  him,  entreated  his  forgiveness. 

^  No  f  said  the  king,  ^  I  foigive  no  subject  of  mine  who  comes  deli- 
berately to  shed  my  blood." 

Charles  had  probably  guessed  the  cause  of  the  delay  of  his  execu- 
tion, in  the  trepidation  of  the  executioner,  and  thought  that  if  the  man 
refused  to  perform  the  bloody  task,  there  might  arise  a  diversion  in  his 
&rour.  In  that  case,  the  other  masked  ruffian,  serjeant  Hulet,  would, 
there  is  no  doubt,  have  perpetrated  the  murder,  and  was  placed  there  for 
the  purpose,  lest  the  firmness  of  the  common  executioner  &iled  in  ac- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  king  spoke  as  became  his  duty  as  chief  magis- 
trate, and  the  source  of  the  laws,  which  were  violated  in  his  murder.' 
The  wretched  Brandon  might  have  revenged  himself  by  mangling  his 
royal  victim ;  on  the  contrar}',  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
answer,  and  behaved  most  reverentially  to  him  on  the  scaffold.' 

The  king  put  up  his  flowing  hair  under  a  cap,  then  turning  to  the 
executioner,  asked,  ^  Is  any  of  my  hair  in  the  way  V^  ^  I  beg  your  ma- 
jesty to  push  it  more  under  your  cap,^'  replied  the  man,  bowing.  The 
bishop  assisted  his  royal  master  to  do  so,  and  observed  to  him,  ^  There 
is  but  one  stage  more ;  which,  though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet 
a  very  short  one.  Consider,  it  will  carry  you  a  great  way,  even  from 
earth  to  heaven."  ^  I  go^^^  replied  the  king,  ^^  from  a  corruptible  to  an 
incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  take  place." 

He  then  threw  off  his  cloak  and  George ;  the  latter  he  gave  to  Juxon, 
nying,  M'ith  emphasis,  ^  Remember !"  No  explanation  of  which  mys- 
terious injunction  has  ever  been  given. 

He  then  took  off  his  coat,  and  put  on  his  cloak ;  and,  pointing  to  the 
block,  aaid  to  the  executioner,  '^  Place  it  so  that  it  will  not  shake."  ^  It 
is  nrm,  sir«"  replied  the  man.  ^^  I  shall  say  a  short  prayer,"  said  the 
king ;  ^*  and  when  I  hold  out  my  hands  thus — strike !" 

The  king  stood  in  profound  meditation,  said  a  few  words  to  himself, 
looked  upwards  on  the  heavens,  then  knelt,  and  laid  his  head  on  the 
block.  In  about  a  minute,  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  his  head  was 
severed  at  one  blow. 

A  simultaneous  groan  of  agony  arose  from  the  assembled  multitude 
at  the  moment  when  the  fatal  blow  fell  on  the  neck  of  Charles  I.  It 
was  the  protest  of  an  outraged  people,  suffering  equally  with  their  mo- 
narch, under  military  tyranny;  and  those  who  heard  that  cry  recalled  it 
uith  horror  to  their  deaths.* 

Mli^toncal  Letters,  Second  Scries,  vol.  iv.,  edited  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  who 
prov***  that  it  wai  Gregory  Brandon  who  struck  the  blow.  His  learned  re- 
se^rohe*  H^ree  thoronjjhly  with  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Hulct,  the  other 
inn^ked  man.     State  TriaU,  vol.  ii. 

•I:  IS  a  fact,  that  Gregory  Brandon,  the  ptil)lic  executioner,  pined  himself  to 
death  for  want  of  the  forgiveness  he  craved,  and  died  eiyhleen  monthii  alter, 
»yin?,  **thnt  he  always  saw  the  king  as  he  appeared  on  the  scafibld  ;  and  that, 
witha!.  devils  did  tear  him  on  hia  death-bed."  (Sir  Henry  Ellis.  HisU>uc^V\AV 
terf.  v*pi.  iv.) 

'This  ii  nor  the  teatimony  of  sl  churcbmanj  but  of  the  worthy  and  contcXeu^ifiwa 
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When  the  king^s  head  fell,  Hulet,  the  i^rey-beard  mask,  came  forwird 
to  earn  his  bribe  and  subsequent  promotion.'  He  held  up  the  bleeding 
head,  and  tittered,  ^  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  !^'  A  deep  and  angry 
murmur  from  the  people  followed  the  announcement.  Two  troops  of 
horse,  advancing  in  different  directions,  dispersed  the  indignant  crowd. 
The  royal  corpse  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  and,  followed  by  bishop  Juxon 
and  Herbert,  was  carried  into  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where  Cromwell 
came  to  see  it.  He  considered  it  attentively,  and  taking  up  the  head,  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  severed  from  the  body,  said^ "  This  was  a  well- 
constituted  frame,  and  promised  long  life.'' ' 

Crowds  of  people  beset  the  palace,  but  very  few  were  admitted  to 
see  the  corpse  of  their  murdered  monarch,  over  which  colonel  Axtel, 
the  person  who  was  so  peculiarly  active  in  his  destruction,  kept  guard. 
Sir  Purbeck  Temple,  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  by  making  great  inte- 
rest, was  admitted  to  sec  the  remains  of  the  king.  As  the  coffin  was 
unclosed,  Axtel  said,  ^  If  thou  tliinkest  there  is  any  holiness  in  it,  look 
tiiere."  ^And  the  king,^'  added  sir  Purbeck  Temple,  ^  seemed  to  imilo 
as  in  life."  * 

The  body  was  conveyed  to  St.  James's  palace  to  be  embalmed ;  here 
it  remained  till  February  7,  when  it  was  conveyed  for  interment  to 
Windsor,  followed  by  bishop  Juxon  and  the  attached  gentlemen  who 
liad  attended  on  the  king  in  all  his  wanderings.  The  king  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  interred  by  his  father,  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  Cromwell  forbade  it,  having,  from  an  absurd  species  of  am- 
bition, reserved  that  place  for  himself.  He  answered,  ^  that  opening  the 
vaults  at  Westminster  Abbey  would  prove  an  encouragement  to  super- 
stition."    He  probably  dreaded  the  excitement  of  the  populace. 

When  the  royal  hearse,  with  its  poor  escort  of  four  mouniing  coaches, 
arrived  at  Windsor  castle,  the  coffin  was  placed  for  the  night  in  the 
king's  late  bed-chamber,  and  the  next  day  brought  down  into  the  noble 
hall  of  St.  George.    Four  bearers  of  gentle  blood  belonging  to  the  king's 
late  household,  in  deep  mourning,  carried  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders; 
the  pall  was  sustained  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  earl  of  Hertford^ 
and  the  lords  Lindsay  and  Southampton.    The  most  profound  sorrow 
was  visible  in  their  countenances.    ^  The  afternoon  had  been  clear  and   ^' 
bright  till  the  coffin  was  carried  out  of  the  hall,  when  snow  began  to    '^ 
fall  so  fast  and  thick,  that  by  the  time  the  corpse  entered  the  west  end    . 
of  the  royal  clmpel,  the  black  velvet  pmll  was  entirely  white,  the  colour    - 
of  innocency.    ^  So  went  our  king  white  to  his  grave  ?  said  the  sorrow- 
ing servants  of  Charles  I."  ^ 

The  roundhead  Whichcott,  then  governor  of  the  regal  seat  of  Wind- 
sor, nidely  interrupted  bishop  Juxon,  who,  with  open  book,  met  tin 

nonconformist,  Philip  Henry,  who  waa  present,  and  heard  it.    Uc  was  &thnaf 
Mattliew  Henry,  the  pious  author  of  tho  celebrated  Commentary  on  the  Bible. 

*  He  wad  made  a  captain  in  colonel  Hewson's  regiment,  where  he  ever  well    _ 
by  the  cognomen  of  Old  Greybeard,  in  allusion  to  his  disguise.     (State  Triali.) 

'  Herbert's  Memoirs,  pp.  14D-2.    Warwick's  Memoirs,  pp.  204-G.    GkiiioL 

■  Axtel's  Trial.    Kvidencc  of  colonel  Temple. 

*See  papen  in  the  Appendix  of  Stanier  Clarke's  Life  of  James  II.,  voL  i^t   s. 
p.  672  i 
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coffin  reverenUally.  Whichcott  prerented  htm  from  reading  the  beau- 
tiful service  of  the  church  of  England,  as  profane  and  papistical.  It  was 
found,  withal,  that  no  inscription  had  been  placed  on  the  royal  coffin. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  present  supplied  this  want  by  a  simple  but  effec- 
tual expedient :  a  band  of  sheet-lead  was  procured,  and  they  cut  out  of 
it,  with  penknives,  spaces  in  the  fbrois  of  large  letters,  so  that  the  words 

CHARLES   RSX, 

1648, 

could  be  read.    The  leaden  band  was  then  lapped  round  the  coffin. 

Half  blinded  with  their  tears,  and  with  the  gloom  of  impending  night, 
thick  with  falling  snow,  the  faithful  friends  and  servants  of  Charles  I. 
lowered  his  coffin  among  that  portion  of  England's  royal  dead  who  re- 
pose at  Windsor,  and  leiit  him  mere  without  either  singing  or  saying,  or 
even  the  power  of  ascertaining  the  precise  spot  where  he  was  laid.* 

The  mouminff  people  of  Chaiies  I.  wrote  many  elegies  on  the  deep 
tiagedy  of  his  death,  which  was  perpetrated  before  their  eyes,  and  in 
Ibeir  despite.  The  fi^owing  lines  presenre  some  foigotten  historical 
traits.'  They  were  evidently  written  at  the  moment,  and  are  valuablci 
because  they  identify  the  tradition  that  the  wife  of  Cromwell,  a  good 
and  virtu ODS  matron,  shared  in  the  general  grief  for  the  murder  of  her 
king.  The  first  couplet  alludes  to  an  assertion  of  some  of  the  rebels  in 
their  treaties,  that  they  would  make  Charles  1.  the  most  glorious  monarch 
ia  Christendom. 

**Thcy  made  him  glorious, — but  die  wa/ 
They  marked  him  out  was  Golgotlnu 
The  tears  of  our  new  Pilate's  wife' 
Cnold  not  ayaii  to  save  his  life. 
They  were  outbalanced  with  the  cry 
And  clamour  of  a — *CrucifvI' 

*  So  completely  had  the  republicans  succeeded  in  divestmg  the  chapel  of  St. 
George  of  every  vestige  of  its  original  appearance,  that  when  ilie  survivors  of 
thai  sad,  silent  funeral  searched,  afVer  the  restoration,  for  the  vault  into  wliich 
^  rO}'al  coffin  bad  been  lowered,  there  were  no  land-marks  to  guide  tliem. 
Some  remiaiscences  alone  remained,  that  the  coffin  had  been  placed  near  one 
%iormoiis!y  large  and  a  small  one,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane 
Bermoar.  The  intention  was  to  bury  the  king  in  the  vault  of  Henry  VI.,  for 
irhich  cearch  was  vainly  made. — Clarendon's  Life,  and  Herbert's  Memoirs. 

The  place  of  interment  of  Charles  I.  remained  a  mystery  long  after  tlie  time 
when  Pope  wrote  the  celebrated  lines  in  his  Windsor  Forest : — 

»*  Make  sacred  Charles's  grave  for  ever  known, 
Obscure  the  spot,  and  uninscribed  the  stone.'' 

Many  absurd  tales  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  corpse  of  Charles  I.  were  cir- 
culate J  among  the  enemies  of  monarchy  in  llie  course  of  the  last  century.  The.-e 
^rre  all  *et  at  rest  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  vault  contain ini?  his  re- 
»r.ai:is,  and  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  which  were  equally  for- 
C'-?*n.  King  G»?<-»rge  IV^  on  the  evening  of  the  funeral  vf  his  aunt,  the  duche.«»s 
^f  Brunswick,  1813,  went,  attended  by  sir  Henry  Halford  and  several  noblemen, 
*rii  af«i«ted  personally  at  tlie  opening  of  Charles  I.'s  coffin,  M-hcn  the  corpse  was 
*a:.«fa.'toriiy  recognised. — Narmtive,  by  sir  Henry  Halford. 

•4.yjl,  MS.— Sir  Thomas  Phillipps'  library. 

'This  alludes  to  Mrsw  Oliver  Cromwell. 
TOL.  VIII. 12 
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TboM  loofl  of  ftre^ons  that  did  sit 

At  Westminster  contriTed  it. 

And  the  Tile  purcfaMed  crew  will  hare 

Their  sorereign  hurried  to  the  grave, 

Cause  from  that  conolare  came  the  or/ 

*It  vras  expedient  he  should  die.' 

Him  they  delirered  to  the  hands 

Of  those  accursed  bloody  bands; 

To  make  his  sufferings  more  complete, 

He  suffered,  too,  without  the  gate.' 

The  king  is  dead!  the  kingdom's  heartt  thus  crj^ 

Though  the  law  says  the  king  doth  nerer  die; 

But  laws  had  died  before  his  blood  was  spilt. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Therefore,  as  he  was  ready  to  lay  down 
His  mortal  for  a  true  immortal  crown, 
This,  his  own  epitaph,  he  left  behind. 
Which  men  and  angels  to  his  glory  sing— 

•  The  people's  martyr  and  the  people's  king.' "  * 

The  trial,  death,  and  burial  of  Charles  I.  had  taken  place  before  the 
queen,  besieged  as  she  was  in  Paris,  could  receive  the  least  intelligenct 
of  these  awful  incidents. 


HENRIETTA  MARIA, 


QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  KING  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

t 

Dreadful  suspense  of  queen  Henrieifa  on  the  fate  of  Charles  I. — Manner  of  beiat 
apprized  of  his  death  —  Her  extieme  sufTcrinirs — Her  message  to  Anne  of 

Austria — Retirement — Mortifying  retreat  from  Paris — Guarded  by  Charles  H  }\ 

— Her  regrets  at  his  departure  for  Scotland — Her  alarms  corM^ming  the  baitlf  ^ 

of  Worcester — Goes  to  meet  him  at  Rouen — Death  of  her  daugliter  Elisabeth  ^ 

— Queen  educates  her  youngest  daughter  as  a  Roman  catliolio^Her  dower  n. 

withheld  by  Cromwell — She  is  insulted  by  him  at  the  peace  with  France-r-  ;? 

Her  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  restored  to  her — Her  residence  changed  v  « 

the  Palais  Royal — Founds  Chaillot — Persecutes  her  son  Gloucester — Expeli  '■ 
him  from  her  home — Queen's  partiality  to  her  youngest  daughter — Her  moiti 

fication  at  her  first  ball — Queen  receives  the  news  of  Cromwelfs  death — ^Her  > 

letter  on  the  subject — English  courtiers  come  to  propitiate  her — Sir  Jobs  ^ 

Rcresby's  description  of  her  court — His  gossip  concerning  her — Secret  Tifii  of  •« 

Charles  II.  to  tlie  queen — Restoration — ^The  queen  remains  in  France— Kego*  ;■ 

tiates  the  marriage  of  her  daughter — Hears  of  the  contract  of  the  doke  of  York  hm 

with  Anne  Hyde — Her  indignation — Goes  to  England  to  break  the  marrlafs.  ■ 

^Holbein's  gate  of  Whitehall,  which  stood  just  below  the  Banqaeting  House. 
*  Contemporary  Elegy  on  Charles  L    Collection  of  sir  Thomas  Phillippt,  but 
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Thb  queen  lemftined  in  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, but  of  every  particular  relating  to  his  trial,  until  February  y, 
1648-9/  She  was  beleaguered  in  the  Lfouvre,  in  double  circles  of  siege 
and  counter-siege.  That  portion  of  the  French  troops  still  loyal  to 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  her  son,  the  young  king,  besieged  the  insurgent 
city  of  Paris ;  but  the  Frondeurs,  knowing  that  the  queen  of  England 
warmly  fiivoured  the  ro3ral  party,  kept  strict  guard  and  watch  round  her 
residence,  in  order  to  prerent  any  communication  between  her  and  the 
court  at  St  Germains.  Thus  was  all  intelligence  cut  o^  since  it  was 
not  without  the  greatest  personal  risk  that  any  agent  of  queen  Henrietta 
could  pass  both  circles. 

NeTertheless,  despite  of  siege  and  counter-siege,  rumour  had  carried 
the  portentous  tidings  to  the  Louvre,  and  it  was  whispered,  only  too 
truly,  in  the  queen's  household ;  but  the  agonized  hope  to  which  Hen- 
rietta still  clung  was  so  pitiable,  that  no  one  would  mention  the  dreadful 
report,  which  had  not  yet  received  official  confirmation.    No  one  of  her 
household  dared  plunge  her  into  the  despair  they  dreaded,  without  being 
sure  that  the  &ct  was  past  dispute.    Liord  Jermyn,  however,  thought  he 
could  prepare  her  for  the  worst,  by  inventing  a  rumour  that  the  king 
had  been  tried,  condemned,  and  even  led  to  execution ;  but  that  his  sub- 
jects had  risen  en  masse^  torn  him  from  the  scaffold,  and  preserved  his 
life.     Unfortunately,  this  tale  raised  no  alarm,  but  rather  increased  the 
false  hopes  in  the  sanguine  mind  of  the  queen.    ^^  She  knew,''  she  said, 
^  how  dearly  the  king  was  beloved  by  many,  who  were  ready  still  to 
sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  his  service ;  and  she  was  sure,  now  the  crisis 
had  come,  that  the  great  body  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  he  was  really 
fiear,  would  be  roused  into  activity  by  the  cruelty  of  his  persecutors, 
and  that  all  for  the  future  would  go  well." ' 

While  this  terrible  suspense  continued,  James,  duke  of  York,  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Louvre.  ^^  He  came  in  while  the  queen  was 
at  dinner,"  says  father  Cyprian,  ^^  knelt  down  and  asked  his  mother's 
blessing ;  for  such  is  always  the  custom  of  English  children,  when  they 
have  been  absent  for  any  time  from  their  parents."  The  queen  received 
him  with  transports  of  joy ;  she  had,  some  time  previously,  written  to 
him  to  expedite  his  arrival,  but  the  tumultuous  state  of  Paris  had  pre- 
vented his  journey.'  He  was  guided  to  the  arms  of  the  queen,  his  mo- 
tlier,  by  sir  John  Denham,  the  cavalier  poet.^ 

^France  reckoned  by  Uie  new  style,  England  by  the  old  style;  as  it  was  in 
Enifland  considered,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  exceedingly  papistical 
tu  reckon  by  the  now  style,  that  improvement  in  science  having  been  first 
adnpted  by  the  court  of  Rome.  Hence,  according  to  the  present  computation, 
Cliarles  I.  was  beheatled  Feb.  8,  and  his  queen  did  not  hear  of  it  till  Feb.  18, — 
however  the  time  be  reckoned,  the  news  did  not  reach  her  till  ten  days  af\cr  the 
evenL 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1G3,  Maestricht  edition.  Tins  incident 
[bnns  a  most  valuable  introduction  to  the  grand  scene  of  the  queen's  reception 
of  the  fatal  truth,  which  we  herewith  translate  from  the  original  incdited  MS.  of 
Pere  Gamnche.  now  before  us.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  both  madame  de 
>fotievilIe  and  the  Pere  Gamnche  were  eye-witnesses  at  tlie  period,  and  were 
intimares  of  the  distressed  queen. 

'  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  written  by  himself        '  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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Greatly  exhilarated  by  the  arrival  of  her  favourite  soOf  the  queen  rose 
on  the  morning  of  February  Vv'  ^tth  tlic  detcmiination  that  a  fresh  efibrt 
should  be  made  to  obtain  tidings  of  her  husband ;  she  entreated  a  biave 
and  faithful  gentleman  of  her  household  to  proceed  to  St.  Germains  to 
ascertain  what  news  the  queen-regent  had  lately  received  from  London. 

The  messenger  accordingly  undertook  the  perilous  service  of  passing 
and  repassing  both  circles  of  besiegers,  and  set  ofl*  for  Sl  GennaiDa-eiH 
Lave,  where  tlie  court  of  France  was  then  resident.  Those  who  knew 
the  dreadful  secret,  anticipated  the  agonizing  scene  that  would  ensue  if 
the  messenger  ever  succeeded  iu  making  his  way  back ;  and  after  Fere 
Ganiaciic  had  said  grace  after  dinner,  lord  Jcrmyn  entreated  liim  not  to 
retire,  but  to  slay  to  oiler  the  yet  unconscious  widow  all  the  conaolatioD 
she  could  derive  from  the  miniilers  of  her  religion.  Oh,  the  dull  an- 
guish of  those  hours  of  suspense,  when  the  shadow  of  the  fatal  event 
was  casting  its  gloom  over  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  heart  of  her 
most  concerned  in  the  approaching  tidings  was  atill  agitated  by  the 
^  sharp  pangs  of  hope !'' 

The  actual  trutli  had  been  communicated  to  the  Fere  Gamache,  who 
thus  had  nothing  to  distract  his  obser^'ation  from  the  effect  of  the  an« 
thenlic  tidings  on  the  mind  of  the  hapless  queen ;  but  what  words  can 
M-e  find  so  forcibly  to  delineate  this  climax  of  a  royal  tiagedy,  as  those 
of  liim  who  drew  it  from  the  life  ?  ^'At  this  grievous  intelligence,"  says 
tlie  Fere  Gamache,'  ^^  1  felt  my  whole  frame  shudder,  and  was  forced  to 
turn  aside  from  the  royal  circle,  where  conversation  went  on  for  an  honr 
on  divers  matters,  witliout  any  subject  being  started  which  had  the  efiect 
of  diverting  the  mind  of  tlie  queen  from  the  dire  inquietude  under  which 
it  was  secretly  oppressed.  At  last,  she  complained  piteously  of  the  tar- 
diness of  her  messenger,  and  said  ^  that  he  ouglit  to  have  returned  before 
M'itli  his  tidings.'  Then  lord  Jcrmyn  spoke:  ^  The  gentleman  despatched 
on  this  errand,'  he  suid,  ^  is  known  to  be  so  faithful,  and  so  prompt  in 
executing  all  your  majesty's  commands,  that,  if  he  had  had  aught  hat 
very  disastrous  tidings,  he  would  have  been  in  your  presence  ere  this.' 

^*  ^  Whatever  they  may  be,'  replied  the  queen,  ^  I  see  that  you  know 
them  full  well.'  " 

^^  ^  I  do  indeed  know  somewhat,'  replied  lord  Jermyn.  Then  the 
queen,  dreadfully  alarmed,  entreated  him  to  speak  less  darkly,  andy  after 

Mt  is  now  roquisiio,  "when  any  great  pTeeision  of  dates  is  desirable,  that  the 
niiiiierab  tthouUl  l>e  thus  arrangeil,  which  shows  at  once  the  new  and  old  stjle, 
tlie  fir^t  being  used  in  France,  the  Inst  in  Kngland. 

*  Memoires,  par  le  Pvrc  Ciprien  de  (iania^e,  or  iiamache,  Predicaieur  Capucin 
vt  Miiisiounaire  en  Angletcrre.  The  original  MS.  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Colbura; 
iuul  the  author  has  been  lavourrd  with  the  lnan  of  it,  for  study  at  leisure,  of 
which  the  above  (and  various  other  pa>^nges,  indispensable  to  tlie  |>er8unal  bio* 
l^rapliy  of  Henrietta  Maria)  is  the  result.  A:^.  in  the  course  of  this  nutognph 
liistory,  th«  pore  writes  his  name  both  Gamage  and  Gamache^  we  bave  an  idea 
that  he  adopted  the  former  name  during  what  he  called  his  mission  in  England, 
and  that  Gamache  was  his  family  or  French  name,  but  that  it  vrvtB  Aiifrlieiscd 
into  Ciama^e,  because  the  English  catliolic  priests  excited  much  leu  luured  ia 
England  than  those  who  bore  foreign  names. 
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many  circnniTolutions  and  ambigaous  words,  he  at  length  explained  tlie 
horml  trutli  to  her^  who  never  expected  such  intelligence."  ^ 

Oh^  the  cruel  kindness  of  those  who  undertake  to  break  calamitons 
tidings  by  degrees !  And  yet  sudden  death  has  been  known  to  follow 
such  a  tale  too  bluntly  told,  and  indeed  the  communication,  as  it  was, 
almost  stopped  the  springs  of  life,  when  the  widowed  queen  at  length 
was  broaght  to  comprehend  her  loss. 

•*  She  stood,"  continues  P^  Gamache,  <^  motionless  as  a  statue,  with- 
out words  and  without  tears.  A  great  philosopher  has  said  that  ordi- 
nary grieft  allow  the  heart  to  sigh  and  the  lips  to  murmur ;  but  that 
extraordinary  afflictions,  terrible  and  fatal,  cast  the  soul  into  stupor,  and, 
by  locking  up  the  senses,  make  the  tongue  mute,  and  the  eyes  tearlcM." 
ir  the  good  nther  had  been,  like  Charles  1.,  himself  a  reader  of  Shaks- 
peare,  he  would  have  described  the  state  into  which  the  royal  widow 
vu  pjonged)  by  that  exquisite  quotation  :— 

*>  The  grief  that  cannot  speak, 
Whispers  the  o*er-IVaught  heart,  and  bida  it  break.** 

**  To  all  our  exhortations  and  arfi:uments,'^  the  Pere  continues,  "  our 
qneen  was  deaf  and  insensible.    At  last,  awed  by  her  appalling  grief,  we 
crafted  talking,  and  stood  round  her  in  perturbed  silence,  some  sighing, 
i^ome  weeping,  all  with  mournful  and  sympathizing  looks,  bent  on  her 
inmovable  countenance.    So  wc  continued  till  niglitfall,  when  the  du- 
rhess  of  Vendome,'  whom  our  queen  tenderly  loved,  came  to  see  her. 
RTeeping^  she  took  the  hand  of  the  royal  widow,  and  tenderly  kissed  it ; 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  awakening  her  from  the  stupor  of  grief  into 
irhich  she  had  been  plunged  since  she  had  comprehended  tlie  dreadful 
death  of  her  husband.     She  was  able  to  sigh  and  weep,  and  soon  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  retire  from  the  world,  to  indulge  in  the  profound  sor- 
row she  suffered.     Her  little  daughter  was  with  her,  and  her  maternal 
luve  found  it  hard  to  separate  from  her ;  yet  she  longed  to  withdraw 
into  some  humble  abode,  where  slie  might  weep  at  will.    At  last,  she 
resolved  to  retire,  with  a  few  of  her  ladies,  into  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
nelite?.  Fauxbourg  St.  Jacques,'  in  Paris.^'     Before  Henrietta  went  to 
the  convent,  her  friend  madame  dc  Mottevillc  obtained  leave  to  sec  her ; 
it  was  the  day  after  she  had  learned  the  fatal  tidings.     Madame  de  3Ioi- 
tevUle^s  friends  had  made  interest  with  the  Frondeurs  to  permit  her  de- 
parture from  Paris,  to  join  her  royal  mistress,  the  queen-regent  of  France. 
She  was  anxious  to  know  if  the  alHicted  queen  of  England  had  any  mes- 
sage to  send  to  her  royal  relatives.     "  I  was,"  she  says,*  "  admitted  to 
her  bedside,  where  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  she  gave  me  her  haiidi  amidst 
&  ilimi^and  sobs,  which  often  choked  her  speech.     She  commanded  me 
to  U'll  my  queen  the  state  in  which  I  found  her;  that  king  Charles,  her 
Ivrd.  whose  death  had  made  her  the  most  afllictcd  woman  on  the  wide 

^  MS.  GaiiiftL'he,  section  93. 

"Fmnrcus'e  do  Lorraine,  her  sister-in-law.  beinij  wife  to  hot  half-brother  Ca'sar, 
«^  A*^  f.f  Vcr.donus  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  fair  Gabriellc.  This  lady 
ciif  i  ased  O.  in  IfiOO. 

•  M"^  of  Vvrc  Gamache,  section  93. 

*  Madaru#>  de  MoiicviilC|  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 
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earth,  had  been  lost  because  none  of  those  in  whom  he  trusted  had  toid 
him  the  truth ;  and  that  a  people,  when  irritated,  was  like  a  ferocioos 
beast,  whose  rage  nothing  can  moderate,  as  the  king,  her  lord,  had  just 
proved ;  and  that  she  prayed  God  that  the  queen-regent  might  be  more 
fortimate  in  France,  than  she  and  king  Charles  had  been  in  England. 
But,  above  all,  she  counselled  her  to  hear  the  truth,  and  to  labour  to  dis- 
cover it ;  for  she  believed  that  the  greatest  evil  that  could  beftl  sove- 
reigns, was  to  rest  in  ignoiance  of  the  truth,  which  ignorance  Teverses 
thrones  and  destroys  empires.  That  if  I  was  really  faithful  to  my  queen, 
(Anne  of  Austria,)  I  should  tell  her  these  things,  and  speak  to  her  clearly 
on  the  state  of  her  aflairs ;  and  slie  finished  with  an  aflectionale  remem- 
brance I  was  to  make  to  my  queen,  in  her  name." 

^  Then  the  afflicted  queen  gave  me  some  orders  relative  to  the  interests 
of  the  young  king,  her  son,  (become  Charles  II.  through  the  lamentable 
death  of  his  father.)  She  entreated  that  he  might  be  recognised  as  such 
by  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and  that  her  second  son,  James,  duke 
of  York,  might  receive  the  same  entertainment  as  the  king,  his  brother, 
had  done  previously.  As  she  reiterated  these  requests,  she  wrung  my 
hand,  and  said  to  me,  with  a  burst  of  grief  and  tenderness,  ^  I  have  loci 
a  king,  a  husband,  and  a  friend,  whose  loss  I  can  never  sufficiently  moun, 
and  this  separation  must  render  the  rest  of  my  life  a  perpetual  torture  P 
I  avow  that  the  tears  and  words  of  this  afflicted  queen  touched  me 
deeply.  Besides  the  sympathy  I  felt  in  her  grief,  I  was  astonished  at 
the  words  she  commanded  me  to  repeat  to  my  queen,  and  the  calamities 
she  seemed  to  foresee  for  us ;  nor  did  I  ever  forget  the  discourse  of  this 
princess,  who,  enlightened  by  adversity,  seemed  to  presage  for  us  such 
disasters.  Heaven  averted  them  from  us,  but  we  merited  them  all  from 
the  justice  of  God." ' 

Thus  does  madame  de  Motteville  clearly  indicate  that  this  waroiof 
message,  which  was  duly  repeated  by  her,  from  the  mourning  queen  of 
England  in  the  depth  of  lier  miser}',  to  the  queen-regent  of  France,  had 
the  effect  of  delaying  that  awful  revolution  which,  in  these  our  latter 
days,  ravaged  France,  and  which  is  yet  rife  in  the  memory  of  many  of 
our  contemporaries  in  the  present  century. 

^  Of\cn  did  queen  Henrietta  say  to  me  that  she  was  astonished  hov 
she  ever  could  sur\'ive  the  loss  of  Charles,  when  she  so  well  knew  that 
life  could  contain,  after  this  calamity,  nothing  but  bitterness  for  her. 
'  I  have  lost  a  crown,'  slie  would  say,  ^  but  that  I  had  long  before  ceased 
to  regret;  it  is  the  husband  for  whom  I  grieve — good,  just,  wise,  vii^ 
tuous,  as  he  was,  most  worthy  of  my  love  and  tliat  of  his  subjects-^tbe 
future  must  be  for  me  but  a  continual  succession  of  misery  and  aiOi^ 
tions  V  "'  It  had  been  well  if  those  historians,  who  choose  to  represent 
this  queen  as  indifierent  to  her  husband,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  md 
the  testimony  of  this  witness  of  her  conduct,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  identified  how  worthy  the  virtuous  lite  and  noble  sentiments  of  tbit 
witness  made  her  of  belief;  for,  without  the  least  democratic  bisii 
madame  de  Motteville  moderately,  but  firmly,  indicates  that  there  vere 
abuses  needful  to  be  reformed  in  the  government  both  of  France  aij 

^Mudame  de  Motteville,  vol.  iii.  p.  168.  'Jbid.,  p.  164. 
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England,  which  eoald  only  be  efiected  by  the  sovereigns  of  either  coun- 
try acquainting  themselves  with  facts  as  they  existed,  and  conscientiously 
leiming  the  truth  of  all  that  was  going  on  under  their  government. 
Moat  faithfuily,  as  a  true  friend  of  humanity,  has  she  preserved  the  testi- 
mony of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  uttered  in  the  agony  of  bereaved 
tfictions,  <*  that  if  her  husband  and  herself  had  learned  the  truth  in 
lime,  moch  of  their  own  sufferings  and  those  of  their  people  might  have 
been  averted." 

^ Queen  Henrietta," continues  her  friend,*^ had  enlightened  and  noble 
sentiments ;  in  consequence  she  keenly  felt  all  that  she  had  lost  and  all 
she  owed  to  the  memory  of  a  king  and  husband,  who  had  so  tenderly 
loved  her,  who  had  given  her  his  entire  confidence,  and  had  always 
considered  her  above  all  persons.  He  had  shared  with  her  his  grandeur 
and  prosperity,  and  it  was  but  just,  as  she  said,  ^  that  she  should  take 
her  part  in  the  bitterness  of  his  adversity,  and  sorrow  for  him,  as  if  his 
death  had  taken  place  each  day  that  she  lived,  to  the  last  hour  of  her 
life.'  In  iact,  she  wore  a  perpetual  widow's  mourning  for  him  on  her 
person  and  in  her  heart.  This  lasting  sadness,  those  who  knew  her 
were  well  aware,  was  a  great  change  from  her  natural  disposition,  which 
was  gay,  gladsome,  and  apt  to  see  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  in 
a  bright  and  cheerful  light  From  that  hour  she  sumamed  herself 
La  malkeureuse  rtine?^ 

^  The  royal  widow  lef\  the  Louvre,  amidst  the  tears  and  sobs  of  her 
attendants,  for  her  temporary  retirement  with  the  Carmelite  nuns,  Faux- 
bourg  St.  Jacques ;  her  last  words  were  to  commend  her  little  daughter, 
[he  princess  Henrietta,  to  her  afibctionate  governess,  the  countess  of 
Morton,  charging  her  to  take  care  of  her  manners  and  conduct,  wiiile 
to  me  (Pere  Gamache)  she  leA  the  instruction  of  this  royal  infant.* 
Directly  she  entered  into  the  convent  she  gave  herself  up  to  prayer,  to 
mortification,  and  a  course  of  meditation  on  the  inscrutability  of  the 
decrees  of  God,  the  inconstancy  and  fragility  of  human  life,  and  of  the 
riches,  grandeur,  and  honours  of  this  world.  Too  soon  was  slie  roused 
from  the  holy  calm  which  such  salutary  exercises  give  to  sorrow.  The 
a&irs  of  the  king,  her  son,  and  of  her  own  family  and  household,  being 
in  so  bad  a  state  that  they  demanded  her  utmost  care,  her  wisest  counsel 
and  even  active  exertions,  and  I  was  obliged  to  seek  her,  to  urge  licr  to 
leave  her  peaceful  retirement  with  the  nuns,  and  return  to  the  Louvre. 
At  that  time  her  son,  Charles  II.,  was  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was  recog- 
nised as  king  by  the  states  of  Holland.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  young 
king  to  remain  there;  but  the  strong  military  despotism  of  Cromwell 
was  too  formidable  to  the  states  of  Holland  to  suffer  it.  Tlie  queen 
wrote  to  her  son  to  come  to  her;  he  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1G4D. 
The  mother  and  son  had  their  first  interview  at  St.  Germains,  and  alter- 
wards  she  returned  with  him  to  her  abode  at  the  Louvre."' 

'  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  iii.  pp.  104,  1C5. 

*  MS. — Pere  Gamache,  section  93. 

"  See  T.xjiies  Chronology,  from  July  10,  1G48,  (when  the  royal  brothers  were 
u.tii  t'joir  fleet  otf  Yarmouth,)  to  Sept  11,  same  year,  when  the  prince,  fri^m 
Lm  iL'ci  in  tlie  Downs,  endeavoured  to  make  some  terms  for  his  royal  father  with 
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Two  of  the  royal  children  remained  prisoners  in  Elngland ;  one  of 
these  was  the  hapless  princess  Elinbeth,  the  other  the  little  doke  of 
Gloucester.  They  were  soon  afler,  for  a  few  months,  consigned  to  the 
care  of  their  mother^s  former  faTourite,  the  treacherooa  lady  Carlisle, 
who,  for  none  of  her  good  deeds,  had  been  faroured  by  parliaRient  with 
a  grant  of  80002.  per  annum  for  their  maintenance,  hot,  with  a  atriet 
charge,  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  princely  distinetifML 

We  now  and  then  cather  the  movements  of  Henrietta  from  ihm  nariao 
live  of  her  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.    U  is  well  known  diat 
Gaston,  6vke  of  Orieans,  secretly  fiivoured  the  Fronde,  and  maintained 
a  species  of  fiictious  neutrality  between  the  queen-regent  and  the  Fari- 
aians;  he  chose  to  be  the  arbiter  between  the  people  and  the  eouit 
Gaston  affirmed  that  his  sister,  queen  Henrietta,  took  the  pert  of  Anne 
of  Austria  against  the  Fronde.    He  strove  to  rid  himself  or  her  embai^ 
rassing  presence  in  Paris,  wliere  she  unwove  the  meshea  hia  aUlow 
ambition  was  spinning.    He  was,  however,  a  character  whoae  eflectioBi 
always  ran  counter  to  his  policy;  he  was  angry  with  Henrietta,  bet 
finally  foigave  her.    She  declared  that  both  loyalty  and  gratitnde  obliged 
her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  court ;  but  that  her  advice  waa  pacific, 
in  regard  to  the  people ;  we  have  the  evidence  of  madame  de  Motteville 
that  such  was  truly  the  case.    Mademoiftelle  de  Montpenaier  mads 
Charles  II.  feel  her  resentment  for  her  poliiical  pique  with  hia  mother: 
he  was  still  endeavouring  to  gain  her  hand.    One  day,  aoon  after  the 
triumphant  return  of  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  from  Orleana,  when 
she  had  really  done  much  good  by  her  intrepid  decision  in  a  moownt 
of  great  popular  excitement,  queen  Henrietta  addressed  these  remarkdUs    i 
words  to  her :  ^  1  am  not  astonished  that  you  saved  Orleana  from  the    i 
hands  of  its  enemies,  for  the  Pucelle  had,  in  the  old  timee,  eet  yon  thtt    ij 
example,  and,  like  the  Pucelle  of  Orleans,  you  began  the  matter  bf    n 
chasing  the  English,  for  before  you  went  thither,  my  son  waa  ekatm  bf    \ 
you."  *  ^ 

^I  paid  my  duty  to  her  as  my  aunt,"  adds  mademoiselle  de  Montpeo-    ^ 
sier,  ^^  but  1  was  forced  to  be  less  frequent  in  my  visits  to  her,  for  it  ii    ^ 
not  pleasant  to  dispute  perpetually  with  persons  that  one  ought  to    t 
respect."  -n 

Although  Conde  and  the  heads  of  the  Fronde  held  the  queen  in  greH  ^ 
estimation,  the  rabble  of  the  Frondeurs  pursued  her  m'ith  insults,  wlwe>  >i. 
ever  she  appeared  beyond  the  gates  of  the  Louvre.  At  last  she  would  ^ 
go  out  no  more,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  siege,  aufiering  a  thousaod  % 
privations,  with  a  patience  which  silenced  all  murmurs  among  her  howa*  t 
hold,  who  often  observed  that,  whilst  their  queen  seemed  ao  aausfiedi  -^t 
they  ought  not  to  complain.  Henrietta  ibund  henelf,  however,  ao  ue-  k 
ful  to  the  queen-regent,  that  she  would  not  quit  her  aojoom  at  the  ^ 
Louvre ;  though  alarmed  for  her  safety,  she  was  perpetoaily  entrealed    w 

to  come  to  St.  Germains,  and  share  what  they  had  there.'  > 

-  . ^ .    f^ 

tlie  parliameiiL     He*  afterwards  retirr<l  to  the  Hague,  whence  he  sent  the  ttI^ 
braterl  cartc-blanche  for  hi«  iatlier's  lifo. 

*  M^oiret  de  Montpensier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  144. 

*  Vie  de  Henriette  de  France.     (Bossuet) 
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Once  or  tvice,  Henrietta  went  to  St.  Germains  to  visit  the  queen- 
recent  and  the  joung  king ;  she  was,  however,  glad  to  take  the  escort 
of  her  fantaatic  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpeusier,  at  that  time  hero- 
ine of  the  Fronde,  who  conducted  her  to  the  gate  of  the  ch&teau  of  St. 
GennaiDa.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
makes  a  great  merit  of  reconciling  her  father,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to 
queen  Henrietta. 

Ai  laiSt  Henrietta  foond  it  was  impossible  to  remain  longer  at  the  Lou- 
vre* Mid  fctired  finally  to  Sl  Germains.  Her  journey  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous one ;  the  people  menaced  her  as  she  wont  through  Paris,  and  her 
creditors  threatened  to  arrest  her  coach.* 

This  aceiie,  which  was  perhaps  more  trying  to  the  generous  spirit  of 
HenrieHA  than  all  her  other  misfortunes,  is  confirmed  by  the  malignant 
exultation  of  the  roundhead  newspapers.  From  the  superabundance  of 
ipite  in  the  republican  party  is  to  be  learned  the  fact  that  the  young 
king,  in  liia  deep  mourning  for  his  murdered  sire,  rode  by  the  side  of 
his  OHither'a  coach,  and  guarded  her  person  in  this  dangerous  transit 
The  enemies  of  the  royal  exiles  seemed  to  think  that  the  reproach  of 
poverty  would  make  all  the  world  view  a  circumstance  so  deeply  inte- 
resting with  the  scorn  they  did  themselves.' 

The  royal  children  of  Franco,  with  the  queen-regent,  came  to  Chatou 
to  welcome  the  unfortunate  Henrietta  and  her  son,  aflcr  their  perilous 
«ih1  miserable  journey,'  and  they  conducted  her  to  her  apartments  in  the 
old  chateau  of  St.  Germains,  which  were,  in  all  probability,  the  same 
tngle  looking  over  the  parterre  and  Place  des  Armes  of  St.  Germains, 
which  was  subsequently  more  celebrated  as  the  place  of  her  son  James 
IJ.*s  last  exile.  The  melancholy  old  ch&leau,  desolate  and  degraded  as 
it  is  at  present,  has  survived  the  gay  sunny  palace  of  recent  date,  built 
on  the  terrace  above  the  Seine,  by  Henri  ^uatrc,  and  looking  out  over 
the  pleasant  land  of  France.  Anne  of  Austria  would  not  live  in  the  old 
grim  castle,  because  it  afiected  her  health ;  and  indeed  the  stone  trench 
surrountling  it,  which  was  at  that  time  full  of  water,  must  have  been 
injurious  to  queen  Henrietta,  who  often  suflercd  from  pulmonary  ma- 
ladies. 

The  sojourn  of  queen  Henrietta  at  St.  Germains  proved,  however,  but 
a  lemporwry  visit  The  fury  of  the  civil  war  abated ;  her  mediation  be- 
rame  so  needful  with  Condc  and  Lorraine,  that  she  in  the  summer 
rvtumed  to  Paris,  and  was  actually  there,  August  18,  1640,  when  Anne 
of  Austria  and  her  young  son,  Louis  XIV.,  made  their  grand  entry  into 
the  metropolis.^  After  giving  an  audience  of  forgiveness  to  the  princi- 
pal Frondeurs,  they  paid  a  state  visit  of  condolence  to  queen  Henrietta 
ou  the  death  of  her  husband.  These  royal  relatives,  when  they  had 
previoufxly  met  at  St.  Germains,  had  found  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
melancholy  subject;  therefore,  nothing  was  mentioned  likrly  to  agonize 
the   feelings  of  Henrietta.     ^  The  young  king  of  England,''  observes 

'  MademoiiseMe  de  Moiitpcnsier's  Memoir?. 
'Evelyn's  Journal. and  Mcrcuriiis  IViliticus. 
'  Mademoiselle  Montpensier's  JMemuirs. 
*  Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1073,  p.  40. 
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madame  de  Motteville,  ^  was  there  in  his  deep  moaminjr  for  hii  bther; 
it  was  his  first  formal  state  recwiition  at  the  court  of  FiBnee.**  Eftrij 
in  September,  this  prince  resolTed  to  set  out  for  the  isle  of  Jener,  which 
still,  with  its  sister  islands,  acknowledged  its  allegianee  to  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart  From  thence  he  resolved  to  pass  to  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land. The  queen  was  greatly  averse  to  this  scheme,  and  reprotched  her 
son  and  sir  Edward  Hyde  (Clarendon)  with  neglect  of  her  adTwe.  At 
that  time,  her  diflerences  had  not  arisen  to  any  great  height  with  Hyde ; 
she  expressed  her  esteem  for  his  great  integrity  and  devoted  love  to  her 
late  husband,  and  said,  *^  that  she  wbhed  he  would  always  be  near  the 
young  king,  because  he  would,  she  knew,  deal  plainly  and  honeatly 
with  him,  and  advise  him  to  live  virtuously.*^  It  was  agreed  by  Charles 
ll.'s  privy  council,  that  chancellor  Hyde  should  depart  on  an  embaasy  to 
Spain,  to  supplicate  for  assistance  against  the  English  regicidea.  Q]Mea 
Henrietta  expressed  her  regret '  that  the  means  and  time  of  this  valuable 
minister  should  be  thus  wasted ;  she  said,  ^  that  if  they  would  listen  la 
her  advice,  she  could  tell  them  beforehand,  that  they  would  find  ths 
court  of  Spain  cold  and  unwilling  to  render  any  assistance.^  Thia  ths 
chancellor  owns  he  found,  by  experience,  was  exactly  the  case. 

The  queen  and  the  chancellor  seldom  agreed,  yet  she  always  ren- 
dered justice  to  his  uncompromising  sincerity.    One  day,  at  this  June- 
ture,  when  talking  of  her  af&irs  among  her  ladies — a  dangerous  habit| 
which  she  never  leA  oflP— her  majesty  expressed  some  resentment  V> 
wards  a  person  who  had  been  influential  in  the  council  of  the  late  king, 
who  always  spoke  the  fairest  words  to  her,  and  courteously  promised 
compliance  with  all  her  wishes,  even  suggesting  to  her  to  ask  of  her 
husband  indulgences  she  had  never  thought  of  before.    Tel  she  foon^ 
out,  soon  after,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  advised  the  king  pri- 
vately to  deny  her  the  very  same  fovours.    Some  of  the  queen's  ladiei   ,' 
had  a  great  curiosity  to  know  who  this  double^ealer  was,  but  the  qnsM   . 
persisted  in  concealing  his  name.    One  of  the  ladies  present  said,  '^  thil  . 
she  hoped  it  was  not  chancellor  Hyde  ?"     *^  No,''  replied  her  nugea^i  . 
^  be  sure  it  is  not  him,  for  he  never  uses  flattering  compliments  to  ne;   . 
1  verily  believe  that  if,  by  my  conduct,  he  deemed  that  I  deserved  the  j. 
most  infamous  name,  he  would  not  scruple  to  call  me  by  it"'    Tin   .' 
lady  repeated  this  saying  to  the  chancellor,  who  was  much  pleased  wilk    ^^ 
the  queen's  opinion  of  him. 

The  young  king,  notwithstanding  all  his  mother's  remoIlstnnees,pc^  .. 
sisted  in  his  intention  of  venturing  into  his  lost  dominions  to  seek  Ui 
fortune.  Queen  Henrietta  was  alarmed ;  the  youth  of  her  son,  and  ikl  ;.^ 
desperate  state  of  their  party  in  England,  took  from  her  all  hopes  ef  -^ 
success,  and  as  she  found  that  he  would  not  listen  to  her,  ahe  desiiei  k^ 
lord  Jermyn  to  represent  the  danger  to  him.  The  young  prinee  ttftdi  'J= 
^^  It  is  far  better  for  a  king  to  die  in  such  an  enterprise,  than  to  mm  (^ 
away  life  in  shameful  indolence  here."  The  high  resolve  and  duim  |.^ 
adventures  so  frequently  undertaken  by  Charles  H.,  before  he  HM  T 

'  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i^  p.  263. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  263. 
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twenty,  form  remarkable  contrasts  to  the  indolence  and  reckless  profli- 
pcy  in  which  his  manly  years  were  wasted.* 

Charles  IL  went  to  Jersey  in  September,  1049,  with  his  brother 
James,  duke  of  Yori^  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
loyal  channel  islands.  Scotland,  being  offended  at  Cromweirs  recent 
change  of  the  British  kingdoms  into  a  republic,  sent  deputies  to  nego- 
tiate with  Charles  11^  who  received  and  conferred  with  them  at  Jersey ; 
and  thia  prored  the  commencement  of  his  temporary  recognition  in 
Scotland,  and  of  the  series  of  wild  and  daring  adventures  in  which  he 
engaged,  from  his  landing  in  Scotland  till  his  escape  af\er  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people  were  desirous  that 
the  attempt  of  the  king  should  be  made  on  their  shores,  which  was 
doubtleas  the  reason  why  Cromwell  visited  that  devoted  island  with  the 
fierce  scourges  of  fire,  confiscation,  and  the  exterminating  sword,  in  the 
Tear  of  blood,  1649;  a  visitation  which  drew  from  a  noble  English  bis- 
iorian,  albeit  never  too  sympathizing  in  the  ease  of  Ireland,  the  appal- 
ling comment,  ^  that  since  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  the  miseries 
of  that  countiy  could  only  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Jews  aAer 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem.'*  A  foreboding  instinct  warned  the  royal 
mother  to  prevent  the  reckless  courage  of  her  young  son  from  leading 
him  among  these  scenes  of  horror.*  Queen  Henrietta  did  not  believe 
the  time  ripe  for  movement;  but  she  advised  her  son,  if  he  ventured,  to 
bend  his  course  to  Scotland,  rather  than  to  Ireland. 

"  They  pATte<] ;  but  it  liata  not  here  to  tell 
Aught  of  the  passionate  regretd  that  broke 
From  tlie  sad  prince,  or  perils  that  befol 
Him  in  his  wandering:!U  nor  of  tliat  famed  oak 
In  the  deep  solitudes  of  Boscobel.'*  * 

The  health  of  the  queen  sunk  under  the  reiterated  trials  which 
marked  the  dreadful  year  of  1049.  She  went  to  the  bath  of  Bourbon 
the  same  autumn  that  she  parted  from  her  son.  On  her  way  thither,  she 
passed  through  3IouIins,  the  retreat  of  her  friend,  tlie  duchess  of  Mont- 
morenci*  whose  calamitous  widowhood  bore  some  resemblance  to  her 
own.  This  illustrious  lady  was  nearly  related  to  Henrietui^s  motfier, 
being  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Orsini.  She  had  dedicated  her  youth, 
her  beauty,  and  her  life  to  the  memory  of  her  lost  husband,  the  last 
duke  of  Montmorenci.  It  is  well  known  that  cardinal  Richelieu  laid 
ihe  foundation  of  his  despotism  on  the  ashes  of  that  hero.  The  widow 

'The  friendship  of  madame  de  Motteville  for  the  mother  did  not  blind  her  to 
the  laiilts  of  the  son.  She  says,  **Thc  f^catest  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity  did 
hm  ;:ui'le  tlieir  livei  by  grander  principles  of  action  thnn  this  youni;  prince  felt 
ariil  expressed  at  his  outset  in  life ;  but,  unfortunately,  finding  all  his  stru^^les 
m  T:i)n.  he  at  last  sunk  into  inditforence,  bearing  all  thi^  evils  which  pertained 
iri  t:i<  exile  and  poverty  with  careless  nonchalance,  and  snat«'hing  all  the  ])l(.'a- 
«are«  th:tt  were  attainable  without  con^iJering  the  degradation  annexed  to  them. 
At  la.-t  It  came  to  pass  that  we  saw  this  prince  give  himself  up  to  the  seduc' 
i.i'..>  -.f  lawless  pa^tsion,  and  pass  many  years  in  France  and  elsewhere  in  tlio 
u::-.i'-t  si  -th." 

'.*>It:;r.i.'irs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  p.  46.  *  Poems  by  Agnes  Strickland. 
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of  Charles  I.  could  trace  the  commencement  of  her  sorrowi  to  the 
malign  influence  of  that  same  stony-hearted  politician.  In  the  spirit  of 
sjropatliy,  the  queen  went  to  the  convent  of  the  Visitation^  at  MovbUdi, 
where,  in  a  chamber  hung  with  black,  the  widow  of  MontmoreBci  kepi 
watch  over  the  urn  tliat  held  the  heart  of  her  murdered  husband,  al- 
chough  that  true  heart  had  been  cold  in  death  for  many  a  long  yen*. 
The  widow  of  Montmorenci  was  as  popular  in  France  for  her  charity 
and  piety,  as  her  husband  had  been  for  his  valour  and  heroic  qualitioL 
All  mourners  sought  the  duchess  de  Montmorenci  for  consolation.  No 
one  needed  it  more  than  the  royal  widow  of  Charles  1.  The  illastrioa 
kinswomen  wept  together,  and  received  consolation  from  the  aympalliy 
of  each  other.* 

Henrietta  Maria  had  given  over  her  son  for  lost,  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester;  the  particulars  of  his  return  are  thus  mentioned  by  her  flip* 
pant  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier : — ^  All  the  world  went  to 
console  the  queen  of  Eln^and ;  but  this  only  augmented  her  frie(  for 
she  knew  not  if  her  son  were  a  prisoner  or  dead.  This  inquietude  liitBd 
not  long;  she  learned  that  he  was  at  Rouen,  and  would  soon  be  it 
Paris,  upon  which  she  went  to  meet  him.'  On  her  return,  I  thought  ay 
personal  inquiries  could  not  be  dispensetl  with,  therefore  I  went  withoit 
my  hair  being  dressed,  since  1  had  a  great  defluxion.  The  queen,  whes 
she  saw  me,  said,  *>  that  I  should  find  her  son  very  ridiculous,  since  he 
had,  to  save  himself  in  disguise,  cut  his  hair  off,  and  had  assumed  n 
extraordinar)'  garb.^  At  that  moment  he  entered,  and  I  really  thongbt 
he  had  a  very  tine  figure,  and  1  saw  great  improvement  in  his  mien  fince 
we  last  parted,  although  his  hair  was  short  and  his  moustaches  loogi 
whic}),  indeed,  causes  a  great  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  moit 
people." 

Lady  Fanshawe  was  at  the  court  of  the  exiled  queen  at  the  time  of 
the  return  of  her  son,  after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  two  yeara.  She 
says,  ^^  He  had  attained  a  majestic  stature,  and  had  grown  manly  wd 
powerful  in  person,  coarse  in  features,  and  reckless  in  expression;  itt 
ins  rich  curls  had  been  cut  off  for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  and  wen  N^ 
placed  by  a  black  periwig."'  He  was  far  more  changed  in  chamrter 
than  appearance ;  all  the  high  heroic  sentiments  deriv^  from  the  eht- 
sics,  all  the  noble  romance  of  youth,  which  usually  brings  forth  gnad 
fruits  in  manhood,  were  obliterate<i  by  his  visit  to  his  native  land. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  found,  to  her  astonishment,  that  her 
mute  cou8in  Charles  H.  had,  in  his  absence  from  France,  learned  to 
speak  the  French  tongue  with  the  utmost  volubility ;  "  and  while,"  dit 
says,  "  we  walked  together  in  the  great  gallery  which  connecU  Ae 
Louvre  with  the  Tu  tileries,  he  gave  me  the  history  of  all  his  adventiirei 
and  escapes  in  Scotland  and  England,"  in  which,  to  her  French  imagine 
tion,  nothing  was  so  marvellous  ^'as  that  the  Scotch  should  &ney  thitil 
was  a  crime  to  play  on  the  fiddle."  The  morning  after  thia  ptommA* 
queen  Henrietta  gravely  renewed  with  this  princess  the  subject  of  hv 

*  Lady  Fansliawo's  Aiitobioj^raphy. 

*He  landed  at  Fe«cainp,  near  Havre,  October  34,  1651. 

'  Lady  Fauflhawe's  Autobiography. 
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u  She  said  to  her,  ^^  that  she  had  reproved  Charles,  but 
persisted  in  loving  her.''  All  this  infinitely  flattered  the 
frande  mademoiselle^  but  touched  not  her  heart  Charles 
a  lover  to  please  her;  but  she  coquetted  with  the  anxious 
pareded  her  hopes  of  being  the  empress  of  Germany,  or 
Pimnce.  Many  a  bitter  pang  did  this  heartless  woman  give 
!ea  of  Great  Britain  by  her  own  account.  Sometimes  Hen- 
observe  to  her,  ^  that  her  son,  once  the  heir  of  the  finest 
le  world,  was  now  considered  too  beggarly  and  pitiful  to 
hand  of  the  rich  heiress  of  Dombes  and  Montpensier ;" 
,  the  unfortunate  Henrietta  would  narrate  all  the  wealth, 
:ury  of  a  queen  in  England.  At  this  narratiott,  the  purse- 
8  owns  that  slie  deliberated  within  herself  whether  she 
a  merit  of  accepting  the  young  king  in  his  distress ;  ^  but 
ibt  was,  whether  his  restoration  would  ever  take  place, 
finally  turned  the  scale  against  the  royal  exile.  The 
ridow  of  Charles  1.  found  that  she  had  in  vain  administered 
anity  of  her  niece,  who  liked  her  son  well  enough  to  be 
m,  but  not  well  enough  to  make  the  slightest  sacrifice  in 

It  that  Charles  II.  had  maintained  for  his  hereditary  rights 
»  1051,  caused  his  young  sister  and  brother,  who  still  re- 
ners  in  England,  to  be  treated  with  additional  harshness  by 
the  republicans.  Reports  arrived  at  the  queen's  court,  that 
ked  of  binding  her  little  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  ap- 
I  shoemaker ;  and  that  her  daughter,  ^^  that  young  budding 
princess  Elizabeth,  was  to  be  taught  the  trade  of  a  button- 
ire  was  really  some  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
e  maintenance  of  these  royal  orphans,  in  which  Cromwell 
s  to  tlie  young  boy,  it  would  be  better  to  bind  him  to  a 
but  tlie  nearest  approach  to  their  degradation  was,  that  the 
f  8  servants  were  directed  to  address  him  only  as  ^^  Master 
his  tender  years,  a  top,  or  even  a  marble,  more  or  less,  is 
lequence  than  a  title  or  a  dukedom.  But  the  young  prince 
larmed  in  mind  nor  body  by  his  republican  gaolers.  The 
trincess  Elizabeth  was  unfortunately  of  an  age  when  the 
srtune  are  felt  as  keenly,  nay,  more  so,  than  at  a  more  ad- 
d  of  life.  Perhaps  her  death-wound  was  inflicted  by  the 
ifiered  at  the  touching  interviews  with  her  father:  inter- 
drew  tears  down  Cromwell's  iron  cheeks,  it  may  be  sup- 

iper5  of  the  English  roinulhea'.Is  alhide  to  tliis  unprosperous  suit 
he  daughter  of  Gns:on  duke  of  Orlocins,  and  exult  sordidly  over 
mes  of  the  royal  family.  "The  Scots'  king  is  still  in  Paris,  but 
move.  What  shall  we  do  then?  Trail  a  pike  under  llie  young 
B,  who  has  lately  raised  a  regiment.  It  is  an  honour  too  great  for 
:f  of  Scotland.  His  confidants  have  sat  in  council ;  and  it  is  aU 
mother,  that,  d\iring  these  tumults  in  France,  it  is  neither  honoui- 
dieut  fur  him  to  continue  in  Paris." — July  IG,  1652|  Mcrcunus 
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posed,  gtve  mortal  pangi  to  the  tender  mind  of  the  yonng  bei 
daughter. 

^  The  DriQcen  waa,^  says  Pere  Gamache,  ^  of  a  high  and  coon 
spirit,  and  poaaessed  a  proud  contciousnesa  of  the  gruideiir  of  bei 
and  descent  The  anguish  she  felt  at  her  Other's  murder  was  ati 
ther  aggravated,  when  ahe  was  forced  from  the  palace  of  St  JaoM 
place  df  her  birth,  and  carried  to  Carisbrooke  castle,  the  scene  > 
saddest  imprisonment,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  to  die.  She  ] 
toally  meditated  on  his  bitter  suflerings,  and  all  the  diaastera  of  her 
hoose,  till  she  fell  into  a  slow  but  fatal  fever.  When  she  found  li 
ill,  she  resolutely  refused  to  take  medicine." '  Her  little  brother,  J 
Harry,''  as  he  waa  called,  was  her  only  companion.  She  expired 
sitting  in  her  apartment  at  Carisbrooke  castle,  her  fair  cheek  reatii 
a  Bible,  which  was  the  last  gift  of  her  murdered  father,  and  whic 
been  her  only  conaolation  in  the  last  sad  months  of  her  life.  Sir ' 
dore  Mayeme,  her  father's  faithful  physician,  came  to  preacribe  fc 
but  too  late ;  he  has  made  the  following  obituary  memorial  of  the 
of  this  princess,  saying,  ^she  died  on  the  8th  of  September,  1650, 
prison  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  a  malignant  fever,  which  constaal 
creased,  despite  of  medicine  and  remedies."' 

*^The  queen,  her  mother,"  resumes  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,*  ^d 

learn  the  sad  death  of  the  young  princess  Elizabeth  without  she 

abundance  of  tears ;  but  the  grief  of  her  brothers,  the  duke  of  Tor 

the  king,  bore  testimony  to  the  fine  qualities  this  beautiful  princeai 

aessed.    All  the  royal  mmily  had,  considering  her  great  talents  an 

charms  of  person,  reckoned  on  her  as  a  means  of  forming  some 

alliance,  which  would  better  their  fortunes."     Her  lot  was,  hoi 

very  diflerent ;  she  was 

**  Doomed,  in  her  opening  flower  of  life,  to  know 
All  a  true  Stuart't  heritage  of  woe/** 

The  young  Elizabeth's  melancholy  death  occurred  in  her  fiA 
year.  She  was  buried  obscurely  at  Newport,  on  the  24th  of  Septe 
1650. 

The  queen  had  now  resided  upwards  of  six  years  in  France,  ai 
her  habits  and  feelings  began  strongly  to  return  to  their  original  chi 
A  certain  degree  of  liberality  and  political  wisdom,  which  the  i 
pressure  of  oslamity  had  forced  into  her  mind,  vanished  afler  the  ii 
the  Fronde  was  pacified.  The  first  step  she  took  in  utter  oppositi 
her  duty  as  the  widow  of  Charles  1.,  and  queen-mother  of  the 
family,  waa  acting  on  her  resolution  of  educating  her  younger  ch 
as  catholics.  With  this  view  she  placed  her  little  daughter  Ha 
under  the  tuition  of  the  capuchin,  whose  inedited  MS.  we  have  al 
quoted. 

Pere  Cyprian  Gamache  was  one  of  those  men,  such  as  we  ofke 
among  Christian  clergymen,  of  various  denominationa.  The  ain 
of  belief,  and  the  simplicity  of  heart  and  kindness  of  manner  of  tl 

*  MS.  of  Pere  Gamache,  section  106. 
■Mayerne's  Ephemerides.     MS.  Sloane,  2075. 

*  MS.  of  Pdre  Gamache,  106.  *  Poemi  by  Agnet  Sak 
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friar,  most  have  made  him  far  more  persuasive  to  the  qnecn^s  children 
and  household,  who  were  of  church  of  Elngland  principles,  than  his 
learning,  his  talents  as  an  author,  or  his  skill  as  a  controversialist  in  the 
sQhtleties  of  disputation.  The  picture  he  draws  of  the  royal  child,  who 
was  given  up  by  the  queen  entirely  to  his  tutelage,  is  a  pretty  simple 
sketch,  and  most  valuable  to  us  besides,  as  an  insight  into  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  banished  court  of  England,  with  which  the  P^re  Cyprian 
brings  us  closely  acquainted,  in  recording  his  hopes  and  fears  regarding 
the  conTeraion  of  those  who  professed  the  principles  of  the  church  of 
England. 

■*The  queen,"  says  Pere  Cyprian  Gramache,  ^'  had,  during  the  life  of 
the  king  her  husband,  employed  every  effort,  in  her  letters,  to  obtain  the 
pennission  of  her  royal  husband  to  bring  up  their  youngest  child  as  a 
cailiolic.''  And  we  must  observe  that,  if  she  had  succeeded,  father 
Cyprian  would  most  certainly  have  had  infinite  pleasure  in  naming  the 
circumstance ;  he,  however,  reconciled  the  queen  to  her  open  disobe- 
dience of  her  husband's  last  injunctions,  by  pointing  out  to  her  that 
king  Charles,  with  many  other  professors  of  church  of  England  prin- 
ciples, allowed  that  a  good  person  of  the  Roman-catholic  faith  could  be 
saved.  It  is  hard  that  the  liberality  of  the  church  of  England  should  be 
tamed  against  her  cause  by  controversialists ;  but  this  is  neither  the  first 
nor  the  last  instance. 

*"As  soon,  then,''  continues  Pere  Cyprian, ''  as  the  first  sparks  of  rea- 
son began  to  light  in  the  mind  of  tlie  precious  child,  the  queen  honoured 
me  with  the  command  to  instruct  her ;  and  iier  majesty  took  the  trouble 
to  lead  her  herself  into  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre,  where  I  was  teaching 
the  little  ones  of  poor  humble  folk  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
there  she  gave  a  noble  instance  of  humility,  by  placing  her  royal  daugii- 
:er  below  them,  and  charging  her,  all  the  time  I  catechised,  to  listen. 
Then  I  taught  her  in  her  turn,  even  as  the  most  simple  of  my  company, 
how  to  learn  to  seek  God,  who  made  us.  The  princess  profited  so  well 
by  these  humble  examples,  that,  as  she  went  out,  she  said  aloud,  ^  that 
she  would  always  come  to  hear  me  teach  those  little  children.'  "' 

Pere  Cyprian  soon  after  began  to  give  the  princess  Henrietta  a  regular 
private  course  of  instruction,  in  which  he  mentions,  ^Uhat  he  continually 
presided  on  her  mind  timt  she  ought  to  consider  herself  eternally  indebted 
to  ihe  troubles  of  her  royal  family,  for  the  opportunity  of  being  brouglii 
up  a  catholic."  The  countess  of  Morton,  wiio  still  continued  governe.'^s 
to  the  princess,  was  always  present  when  POre  Cyprian  gave  the  little 
princess  her  religious  instruction ;  this  lady  had  been  brought  up  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  still  continued  in  its  principles. 
Kather  Cyprian  had  an  extreme  desire  to  convert  the  countess.  One 
day  that  lady  said  to  her  charge,  '*  1  believe  father  Cyprian  intends  his 
caiechisfm  as  much  for  me  as  for  your  royal  highness."  This  casual 
remark  did  not  fall  unheeded  on  the  mind  of  her  loving  pupil,  who  im- 
mediately confided  it  to  her  tutor,  and  he,  who  owns  that  lady  Morton 
had  accurately  divined  his  intentions,  was  wonderfully  encouraged  in 


*MS.  of  Pere  Gamache,  pp.  110, 117. 
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Wm  hopes.  Soon  after,  the  queen  being  present  at  his  tuition,  the  Utile 
princess,  at  tlie  end,  expressed  a  great  wish  that  every  one  believed  in 
lier  religion. 

^  Since  jou  have  so  much  zeal,^^  said  the  queen,  ^  I  wonder,  my 
daughter,  you  do  not  begin  by  trying  to  convert  your  governess.'' 

^*  Madame,-'  replied  the  little  ];Nrincess,  with  childish  eamestneis,  ^  I 
am  doing  so  as  much  as  1  can.'' 

^  And  how  do  you  set  about  it  ?"  asked  the  queen. 

^*  Madame,"  replied  the  princess,  in  her  infantine  innocence,  ^  I  begin 
by  embracing  my  governess ;  I  clasp  her  round  the  neck ;  1  kiss  her  a 
great  many  times,  and  then  1  say,  ^Do  be  converted,  madame  Morton; 
be  a  catholic,  madame  Morton ;  father  Cyprian  says  you  must  be  a  catholic 
to  be  saved,  and  you  have  heard  him  as  well  as  me,  madame  Moiton. 
Be  then  a  catholic,  ma  bonne  damt?  "  * 

Between  the  entreaties  and  caresses  of  this  sweet  prattler,  whom  she 
loved  so  entirely,  and  the  persuasions  of  Pere  Cyprian,  poor  lady  Mor- 
ion, who  was  no  great  theologian,  was  almost  coaxed  out  of  her  reli- 
gion. Nevertheless,  lier  aflections  only  were  engaged,  not  her  religiow 
principles,  as  Pere  Cyprian  acknowledges  in  his  manuscript,  with  more 
anger  than  he  expresses  in  any  other  passage.' 

The  political  horizon,  in  1652,  darkened  on  every  side  round  the 
house  of  Stuart.  A  strong  military  despotism  was  established  in  the 
Briiiish  islands  by  the  successful  general,  who  found  himself  at  the  heid 
of  the  veteran  troops,  who  proved  victors  at  the  time  when  the  people 
were  utterly  worn  out  with  the  horrors  of  anarchical  strife.  Despotitm, 
in  the  hands  of  a  military  man,  sufficiently  cruel  and  cunning,  is  alwayi 
the  strongest  of  all  governments,  therefore  it  is  not  very  marvellous  that 
Cromwell  was  finally  able  to  dictate  a  peace  to  Anne  of  Austria,  who 
was  not  the  strongest-minded  female  that  ever  governed  an  empire. 

During  tlie  course  of  these  long-pending  negotiations,  queen  Ilei- 
rietta  requested  cardinal  Mazarine,  in  her  name,  to  demand  the  annul 
])ayment  of  her  dower.  Cromwell  promptly  replied,  ^that  she  had 
never  been  recognised  as  queen-consort  of  Great  Britain  by  the  people^ 
consequently,  she  had  no  right  to  this  dower."*    The  usurper  woqU 

'  MS.  of  Pero  Gamaclie,  p.  119. 

'  Lady  Morton  had  promised  the  queen  and  her  beloyecl  cbarge,  that  the  wooM 
profo86  tlieir  faith ;  but  craved  loare  to  retire  to  England,  that  the  might  makt 
an  cdbrt  to  arrange  her  atTairs.  In  London  she  fell  ill  of  a  burning  fever,  wfaick 
scorns  to  hare  been  fatal.  When  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  a  catholic  lad/ 
of  lii;;h  rank,  and  her  intimate  frient!,  came  to  her,  and  said  aloud,  **Lad]r  Mor 
ton.  you  saj  nothing  of  religion;  are  you  not  a  catholic?**  "No,**  replied  Lidf 
Morton,  "I  am  not.  and  I  never  will  be  one.*'  ^Thus,"  atldt  P^re  CypriMi 
^(itod  tliis  miserable  lady,  who  pretcnde<i  to  dispose  of  divine  grace  acoordiif 
to  her  pleasure."  (MS.  of  Pcrc  Gamache,  p.  118.)  This  passage  shows  ifaM 
tlii>  oountew  had  been  outwitted,  but  not  converted. 

*  Carte's  Lifo  of  Ormonde.  This  historian  seems  lost  in  astonishment  at  te 
riroiimsiance.  But  the  recognition  of  the  queen-consort,  eitlier  at  her  own  or  it 
her  husband's  coronation,  was  a  mo^X  important  point  in  legalizing  her  claiol 
on  her  dower ;  and  it  appears  that  Henrietta  had  carried  her  girlish  whims  M 
far,  as  to  renounce  the  solemn  recognition  procession  through  the  city,  as  well  ii 
the  crowning  and  unction  as  queen.     The  coronations  of  the  tecood  wife  of  £1 
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S  doubtless,  found  some  other  excuse  to  deprive  the  helpless  queen 
ler  maintenance,  if  her  own  act  and  deed,  in  her  inexperienced  girl- 
ie had  not  furnished  him  with  so  injurious  a  reply.  It  will  be  re- 
ibered,  that  Henrietta  refused  to  be  crowned  as  queen-consort,  be- 
te her  religious  bigotry  would  not  permit  her  to  assist  in  the  lituigy 
lie  church  of  England,  and  this  refusal,  which  proved  the  first  step 
ie  misfortunes  of  her  husband,  obtained  for  her,  in  course  of  time, 
bitter  insult,  which  struck  at  her  character  as  a  woman,  as  well  as 
rank  as  queen,  and  had  probably  a  prospective  view  towards  the 
itimation  of  her  children. 

enrietia  observed,  with  some  dignity,  to  Mazarine,  ^  that  if  she  were 
considered  by  the  English  nation  as  the  wife  and  consort  of  their 
sovereign,  the  question  was,  what  had  she  been  ?  And  the  obvious 
rer,  that  a  daughter  of  France  could  have  been  otherwise  than  a 
of  the  king  of  England,  was  more  disgraceful  to  her  country  than 
lerself;  and  if  the  king  of  France  could  submit  to  such  a  public 
na  on  his  royal  honour  in  a  treaty,  she  must  rest  satisfied,  being 
sctly  content  herself,  with  the  constant  respect  paid  her  as  queen, 
ler  husband  and  his  loyal  subjects.'^  ^ 

Ithough  the  usurper  would  not  pay  queen  Henrietta's  dower,  he  re- 
ed to  her  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  declaring  '^  that  Henry 
rt«  third  son  of  the  late  Charles  I.,  had  leave  to  transport  himself 
md  seas." 

barles  H.  was  about  to  be  driven  a  wanderer  from  his  mother's 
le  at  the  Louvre,  when  young  Gloucester  arrived  there.  Queen 
rietta  acknowledged  the  authority  of  her  eldest  son,  as  king  over 
children ;  she  therefore  requested  him  at  his  departure  to  leave  her 
ngeat  son  with  her,  for  she  represented,  ^^  that  he  had  been  brought 
is  a  prisoner  in  England,  without  learning  either  manly  exercises  or 
uages ;  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  courtly  manners,  or  good  coni- 
,\  till  he  came  to  Paris;  and  that  it  was  not  right  to  take  him  from 
ty  where  he  had  the  best  opportunity  in  the  world  for  acquiring 
ything  of  the  kind."  The  queen  was  very  importunate,  and  tlic 
ng  king  acknowledged  ^^  that  her  reasons  were  good,  for  he  had  no 
la  to  educate  his  young  brother,  or  even  to  support  him,  according 
lis  quality;  his  only  objection  was,  that  he  feared  that  Gloucester 
Id  be  perverted  in  his  religion."'  Queen  Henrietta  assured  him  that 
would  not  sufler  any  such  attempt  to  be  made ;  and  she  added,  ^^  that 
queen-regent  of  France,  as  some  compensation  for  her  discourtesy  in 
ing  him  away,  had  augmented  her  pension  at  tlie  rate  of  200()f.  per 
ith,  ^'and  this,"  she  said,  "  will  enable  me  to  maintain  Gloticefler."* 
^  Charles,  before  he  left  Paris,  made  his  mother  reiterate  her  pro- 
?  that  his  young  brother  should  not  be  brought  up  a  catholic,  and 
I  departed,  to  wander  over  Europe,  wherever  his  evil  fortune  chose 

[  I«  and  ihe  last  four  wives  of  Henry  VIII.,  hud.  it  is  true,  been  omitted,  bill 
had  solemnly  taken  her  i)lace  as  queen  at  the  royal  chapels,  at  the  celebru- 
of  divine  service,  which  Henrietta  liad  never  dune. 
[adanrie  de  Motterille,  vol.  v.  pp.  254.\  251. 
arte  s  Life  of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii  pp.  149,  lOO.  'Ibid. 
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to  lead  him.  He  teitled  his  head  quarters  at  Cologne,  where  a  hoepi* 
table  widow  received  him  into  her  house,  and  lodged  him  for  two  jean 
gratis.' 

To  aggravate  her  misfortunes,  queen  Henrietta,  some  time  before,  had 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  the  prince  «>f  Orange; 
a  severe  loss  for  her  family,  as  it  threw  the  preponderance  of  power  Id 
UuHaiid  into  the  hands  of  the  republican  party  there,  the  swoiii  friends 
of  Cromwell.  The  death  of  Henry  Frederic,  the  father  of  her  son-in- 
law,  had  occurred  at  a  fatal  time  for  Charles  I.,  in  1647 ;  and  now  her 
iiaughter^s  husband  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  the  sroall-poz,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two,  leaving  his  young  widow  overwhdmed  with 
grief,  and  in  a  dangerous  state  of  health,  being  ready  to  become  a  ido- 
iher.  She  brought  forth  a  posthumous  son,  three  days  afler  the  desth 
of  her  husband.  This  boy,  the  first  grandchild  queen  Henrietta  hsd| 
was  af^rwards  William  HI.,  the  elective  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Whilst  the  prince  of  Orange  lived,  queen  Henrietta  and  her  ehUdrcB 
liad  always,  in  all  their  wanderings  and  distresses,  found  an  hoepitible 
welcome  at  his  court ;  now  she  saw  her  daughter  left  a  young  widow 
of  nineteen,  the  mother  of  a  fatherless  son,  with  an  inimical  party  to 
contend  against  in  Holland,  which  was  supported  by  all  the  might  of 
CromwelPs  successful  despotism.  How  the  young  princess  of  Onngc 
struggled  through  all  the  difficulties  that  environed  her,  and  reared  her 
son  without  seeing  him  wholly  deprived  of  his  father^s  inheritance,  if 
one  of  the  marvels  of  modem  histor}\  The  princess  of  Orange  wai  no 
longer  able  to  receive  her  brothers  openly  at  her  court,  the  burgomasteif 
of  Holland  being  informed  by  Cromwell,  that  such  reception  was  tantr 
mount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  him.  Charles  H.  therefore  esti- 
blislied  his  abode  at  Cologne,  whence  he  frequently  visited  his  sister 
as  a  private  individual. 

A  great  alteration  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  queen  Henrietta  at  thii 
disastrous  epocli,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  change  of  her  confessor. 
Father  Phillipps  had  held  that  office  since  the  second  year  of  her  nls^ 
riage ;  he  was  a  mild,  unambitious  man,  under  whose  influence  the  boi 
points  of  her  character  had  appeared.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of 
her  family,  he  died  at  the  close  of  1652,  and  his  place  was  filled  by 
abb^  MonUigue,  a  diplomatic  priest,  who  was  naturalized  in  France,  and 
had  long  been  immersed  in  the  political  intrigues  of  that  court.  It  ii  • 
singular  fact,  that  Montague  was  brother  to  the  puritan,  loni  Kimbol- 
ton,'  wlio  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  revolutionizing  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war;  if  we  may  judge  by  results,  neitlier  the 
puritan  nor  the  priestly  brother  were  very  ardent  lovers  of  peace. 

Tlie  same  restless  spirit  that  made  the  puritan  disturb  the  quiet  of 
Churlcs  L's  kingdom,  impelled  the  Jesuit  brother  to  break  the  hannooy 
that  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  unfortunate  sovereign's  fiuniif* 
The  first  fruits  of  abbe  Montague's  polemic  activity  was  to  suggest  to 

*  Evelyn's  Works. — Correspondence,  vo!.  iv. 

'  Afterwards  tlie  earl  of  Manchester.  His  brother,  the  abb£,  cmlled  lord  Wil* 
ter  Montague,  was  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  when  attaekd  to  an  embsMy  ic 
France. — Carte's  Orraoude,  and  Evelyn's  JournaL 
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« 

le  queen  of  France,  that  it  was  injurioui  to  the  catholic  religion  to 
ermit  the  church  of  England  service  to  be  celebrated  under  the  roof  of 
le  Louvre.  He  likewise  accused  queen  Henrietta  of  great  sin,  because 
ie  had  established  it  there^  for  she  had,  from  her  first  settlement  in  that 
ilace,  set  apart  one  of  her  largest  saloons  for  that  purpose,  where  our 
hnrch  ritual  was  performed  with  great  reverence  by  Dr.  Cosins,  the 
died  bishop  of  Durham.  The  young  king  and  tlie  duke  of  York,  who 
rere  both  at  that  time  zealously  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  fatlier, 
uended  its  service  regularly  when  they  were  in  Paris,  likewise  any 
cTMHis  of  the  queen^s  household  who  belonged  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
umL* 

Queen  Henrietta  at  first  was  grieved  at  the  intolerance  of  abb^  Mon- 
igue ;  she  expressed  to  her  ladies  how  much  the  loss  of  father  Phillipps 
ad  embarrassed  her,  and  said  with  displeasure,  ^  that  it  was  abbe  Mon- 
igue,  who  had  induced  her  sister-in-law  to  break  up  her  establishment 
I  the  Louvre,  and  transfer  her  residence  to  the  Palais  Royal.^'  Tills 
ris  a  severe  blow  to  the  English  exiles,  for  the  queen-regent  then  held 
er  own  court  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  queen  Henrietta  lost  the  inde- 
endence  of  a  separate  dwelling.  The  queen-regent,  at  the  same  time, 
irbade  her  to  receive  her  son,  Charles  11.,  to  visit  the  Palais  Royal,  on 
ceount  of  political  expediency,  and  likewise  declared  that  no  religious 
rorship,  excepting  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Roman-catholic  church, 
boald  take  place  within  the  walls  of  her  palace. 

Thus  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  other  members  of  the  church  of 
Inglaml  attached  to  queen  Henrietta's  family,  were  deprived  of  all 
pportunities  of  worship,  excepting  at  the  chapel  of  sir  Richard  Browne,' 
>r  this  gentleman  had  been  ambassador  from  Charles  I.,  and  still  re- 
lined  the  residence  and  privileges  of  the  embassy  —  among  others,  a 
liapel.  Thither  the  duke  of  Gloucester  went  every  day,  as  he  walked 
ome  from  his  riding  and  fencing  academy;'  and  when  the  duke  of 
ork  returned  from  his  campaigns,  he  likewise  attended  his  religious 
aties  of  the  church  of  England  at  the  same  chapel.  Thus  matters  con- 
ooed  for  some  months  after  Charles  II.  left  his  young  brother  under 
is  mother's  care ;  her  confessor,  Montague,  viewed  the  daily  attend- 
ice  of  the  Stuart  princes  at  divine  service  very  invidiously ;  however, 
e  formed  his  plans  in  secret,  and  began  to  work  on  queen  Henrietta's 
lind  accordingly ;  the  fruits  of  his  machinations  appeared  in  due  tiine.^ 

h  was  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  abbe  Montague,  that  queen 
lenrietta  founded  the  convent  of  Chailiot  at  a  period  when  scarcely  a 
ope  remained  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  After  her  inde- 
endent  residence  at  tlie  Louvre  was  broken  up,  queen  Henrietta  yearned 
>r  some  private  home,  wlicre  she  could  pass  part  of  her  time  in  per- 
!Ct  quiet,  without  being  subjected  to  the  slavery  of  living  in  public 
ith  the  French  court.  Such  a  retreat  was  needful  for  her  iiealth  and 
eace  of  mind,  and  we  scarcely  reckon  it  among  the  sins  of  bigotry 
>r  it  vexed  no  person's  conscience,  and  provided  for  a  community  of 

*  Carte"*  Life  ol*  Orinuiule. 

'  Faiher-in-iaw  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelya. 

•Carte's  Life  of  Orraonile,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1G3.  ^Ibid. 
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harmless  and  charitable  women,  who  were  at  that  time  stmggUng  with 
distress.* 

The  nuns  of  Port  Royal  offered  their  house  when  queen  Henrietta 
wislied  for  religious  retirement.  Whether  or  not  the  stigma  of  predes- 
tinarianism  f  afterwards  called  Jansenism)  had  then  been  affixed  to  this 
community  by  abbe  Montague,  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  queen  declined 
the  oiler.  She  took  under  her  protection  a  very  poor  community  of  the 
Nuns  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary,  and  settled  them  in  a  house  which 
Catherine  de  Medicis  had  built  as  a  villa  on  the  bold  eminence  at  Ghail- 
lot,  opposite  to  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Queen  Henrietta  purchased  this 
estate  of  the  heirs  of  marechal  de  Bassompierre,  to  whom  her  father  had 
granted  it,  but  the  foundation  was  at  first  beset  with  many  difficulties. 
At  last  she  obtained  for  her  nuns  the  protection  of  the  queen-regent  and 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  latter  expedited  the  letters-patenl,  under 
the  appellation  of  the  foundation  of  the  queen  of  England. 

Queen  Henrietta  chose  for  her  own  apartments  those  whose  windows 
looked  without,  and  a  most  noble  view  they  must  have  commanded 
over  Paris ;  ^  her  reasons  were,^  she  said,  ^  that  she  might  prevent  her 
ladies  from  having  access  to  the  secluded  portions  of  the  convent,  unlesi 
tliey  obtained  the  especial  leave  of  the  abbess,  lest  they  might  trouble 
the  calm  of  the  votaresses ;  as  for  herself,  she  usually  received  her  visiu 
in  the  parlour  of  the  convent,  and  even  came  thither  to  consult  her  phy* 
sician.^' '  In  tliis  convent  was  educated  her  youngest  daughter,  Uen- 
rieiia.  Tiie  queen  used  to  tell  the  nuns,  that  on  their  prayers  and  good 
example  she  depended  for  the  conversion  of  the  rest  of  her  family. 

On  these  conversions  queen  Henrietta  had  now  entirely  fixed  her 
heart.  Above  all  things,  she  wished  to  interrupt  the  attendance  of  die 
young  duke  of  Gloucester  at  the  cliurch  of  England  chapel.  Her  chief 
counsellor,  abbe  Montague,  about  the  close  of  the  year  IG54,  either  dis- 
covered, or  ailected  to  discover,  that  the  diikc  of  Gloucester  required  i 
course  of  education  which  did  not  allow  him  so  much  freedom^  because 
he  had  formed  an  imprudent  intimacy  at  the  academies  of  exercise  with 
some  young,  wild  French  gallants,  who  were  like  to  mislead  his  yoodi.* 
This  was  by  no  means  an  unlikely  circumstance,  as  he  walked  to  and 
from  the  academies  like  any  other  day  scholar ;  but  it  appears  only  to 
have  been  urged  as  an  excuse  for  sending  Gloucester  to  the  Jesuits' Col- 
lege, not  only  to  be  tamed,  but  to  be  cut  off  from  all  opportunities  of 
attending  worship  at  the  ambassador's  chapel.  The  idea  of  the  severity 
of  the  Jesuits' plan  of  education  was  terrific  even  to  catholic  boys;  what 
it  was  to  young  Gloucester  may  be  imagined.  A  long  contest  ensued 
between  the  queen  and  her  son :  he  pleaded  his  religion,  and  positively 
refused  to  enter  the  walls  of  the  college ;  finding  that  he  was  resolute, 
she  compromised  the  matter,  not  much  to  his  satisfaction,  by  sending 
him  to  spend  the  month  of  November  with  her  confessor  Montague, 
who  cliose  to  retire^  at  the  season  of  advent,  to  his  benefice,  the  araej 

*Ineditt'(i  paptT,  iu  the  Sccrci  Archives  of  France,  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Pahs,  hf 
favour  of  M.  Guizot. 

*T1io  letter^patcut  to  this  effect  are  in  the  Archives  of  Fraoce,  Hotel  ds 
Soiibiie. 

Mbid.  'Carte's  Life  of  Omionde. 
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of  Pontoise.  At  first,  Mr.  Lovel,  the  youn^  duke's  tutor,  accompanied 
tiim,  but  the  queen  made  an  excuse  to  send  for  tliis  gentleman  to  Paris, 
and  Gloucester  was  left  alone  with  Montague  and  his  monks.'  Then 
the  abb^  confided  to  the  young  prince,  that  it  was  his  mother's  intention 
to  educate  him  for  a  cardinal ;  at  the  same  time  he  strenuously  repre- 
sented to  him,  ^^  that  as  his  sole  hopes  of  advancement  in  life  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  royal  family  of  France,  who  were  willing  to  adopt  him  as 
a  son,  how  much  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  embrace  immediately  the 
catholic  religion,  on  yarious  points  of  which  he  offered  to  convince  him 
instantaneously  by  argument" 

If  young  Gloucester  had  even  been  a  catholic,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  have  made  the  most  lively  resistance  to  a  religious  destination; 
IS  it  was,  he  pleaded  vehemently  his  church-of-England  creed,  and  the 
promise  his  ro}'aI  mother  had  made  to  the  king,  his  brother,  not  to  tam- 
per with  it,  adding,  ^  that  it  was  shameful  to  assail  him  with  controversy 
in  his  tutor's  absence,  who  could  and  would  answer  it." 

At  Gloucester's  earnest  request,  Mr.  Lovel  was  sent  back  to  Pontoise. 
The  queen  afterwards  permitted  him  to  bring  his  pupil  to  Paris^  where 
he  again  attended  the  service  of  the  church  of  England,  at  sir  Richard 
Browne's  chapel. 

Queen  Henrietta,  a  short  time  after,  had  a  stormy  interview  with 
Gluucester,  and  told  him  ^^  that  all  abb6  Montague  had  said  to  him  was 
by  her  directions ;"  and  ^^  that,  as  to  his  urging  against  her  her  promise 
to  the  king,  she  must  observe,  that  she  had  promised  not  to  force  him 
in  his  belief,  but  she  had  not  said  that  she  would  not  show  him  the  right 
way  to  heaven ;  she  had,  besides,  a  right  to  represent  to  him  how  very 
desperate  his  worldly  fortunes  were,  as  a  protestant  in  France ;  but,  if 
he  would  embrace  the  catholic  faith  and  accept  a  cardinal's  hat,  she  could 
promise  him  unbounded  wealth  in  French  benefices."  It  was  scandalous 
of  (he  queen  thus  to  tempt  her  young  son,  who,  in  return,  as  she  equi- 
vocated with  her  promise  made  to  his  king  and  brother,  solemnly  pleaded 
to  her  the  promise  that  his  murdered  father  had  exacted  from  him  in 
their  last  interview,  never  to  renounce  the  faith  of  the  church  of  England, 
wliich*  infant  as  he  then  was,  he  distinctly  remembered. 

Henrietta  hardened  her  heart  against  this  tender  appeal,  and  soon  after 
removed  her  son's  faithful  tutor,  Mr.  Lovel.  She  bade  Gloucester  '^  pre- 
pare to  go  to  the  Jesuits'  C!olIege,  under  penalty  of  her  malediction  and 
utier  renunciation ;"  but  before  the  day  that  the  queen  had  appointed  to 
remove  him  to  walls  which  he  deemed  a  prison,  she  received  a  letter  of 
remonstrance,  which  came  from  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  llien  at  Cologne, 
remindinsr  her  of  her  promise,  and  forbidding  hrr  *'to  enclose  his  subject 
ap.d  brother  in  the  Jesuits'  College."  ^  He  likewise  wrote  to  his  exiled 
subjects  in  Paris,  to  do  all  their  poverty  could  permit  to  aid  his  brother, 
if  the  queen  procewled  to  extremities.  Queen  Henrietta  testified  the 
i;cmo5t  anger  when  she  read  the  letter  from  the  young  king,  and  found 
by  It  that  Gloucester  had  appealed  against  her  authority. 

'Ab^i^  Montague  is  usually  cal led  in  liistory  a  Jesuit.     He  was  converted  by 
»:  *  ■*?-uif8.  hut  i>eems  to  have  belonged  lo  one  of  the  regular  orders. 
*L:i'."  oi"  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166. 
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The  young  king^s  opinion  of  these  proceedings  is  freely  expressed  in 
the  following  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  the  tenour  of  the  complaint 
that  Gloucester  wrote  to  him,  and  the  letter  that  queen  Henrietta  receired 
from  him,  may  be  ascertained,  though  neither  are  forthcoming  :-^ 

CiuaLii  11.  TO  TUB  DuKB  or  Gloccbtbr.' 

"Cologne,  Not.  10, 1654* 
**  Dear  Brother, 

**  I  have  receiTed  yourt  without  a  date,  in  which  you  tell  me  that  Mr.  Mon- 
tague has  endeavoured  to  pervert  you  from  your  religion.     I  do  not  doubt  bat 
you  remember  very  well  the  command?  I  leA  with  you,  at  my  going  away,  con- 
cerning that  poinL     I  am  confident  you  will  observe  them  ;  yet  your  letters  that 
come  from  Paris  say,  that  it  is  the  queen's  puri>ose  to  do  all  she  can  to  change 
your  religion,  in  which  if  you  do  hearken  to  her,  or  to  anybody  else  in  that 
matter,  you  must  never  think  to  see  England  or  me  again ;  and  whatsoerer  mi^ 
chief  shall  fall  on  me  or  my  aflairs  from  this  time,  I  must  lay  all  upon  yon,  u 
being  the  only  cause  of  it.     Therefore,  consider  well  what  it  is  to  be,  not  only 
the  cause  of  ruining  a  brother  who  loves  you  so  well,  but  also  of  your  king  tad 
country.    Do  not  let  them  persuade  you,  either  by  force  or  fair  promises :  the 
first,  they  neither  dare  nor  will  um  ;  and  for  the  second,  as  toon  as  they  hart 
perverted  you,  they  will  have  their  end,  and  then  they  will  care  no  more  ibryoa 

**  I  am  also  informed,  there  is  a  purpose  to  put  you  into  the  Jesuits*  collffF, 
which  I  command  you.  on  the  yamn  grrnrnds,  never  to  consent  unto ;  and  vheiH 
soever  anybody  goes  to  diypute  with  you  in  religion,  do  not  answer  them  at  sIL 
For,  though  you  have  reason  on  your  side,  yet  they,  being  prepared,  will  bavi 
the  advantage  of  anybody  that  is  not  upon  the  same  familiarity  with  the  aigs* 
ment  as  they  are. 

**  If  you  do  not  consider  what  I  say  imto  you,  remember  the  last  words  of 
your  dead  father,  which  were,  to  be  constant  to  your  religion,  and  never  to  bs 
shaicen  in  it ;  which,  if  you  do  not  observe,  this  shall  be  tlie  last  time  you  will 
hear  from, 

"  Dear  brother, 

**  Tour  most  aflicctionate, 

"Cbabus  IL** 

The  queen,  notwithstanding  the  royal  authority  of  her  eldest  soO) 
resolved  not  to  give  up  her  intentions  without  trying  another  mode  of 
shaking  the  resolution  of  young  Gloucester.  One  day,  a(\er  dinner,  ths 
took  hiro  apart,  she  embraced  him,  she  kissed  him,  and^  with  all  the 
sweetness  possible,  told  him  how  tender  an  affection  she  bore  to  hiiD, 
and  how  much  it  grieved  her  that  love  itself  should  compel  her  to  pn^ 
ceed  with  seeming  severity.  ^  You  are  weary,  my  child,'^  she  continmdf 
^  of  being  entreated,  and,  truly,  I  am  weary  of  it  too ;  but  1  will  shorIM 
your  time  of  trial ;  give  one  hearing  more  to  abbe  Montague ;  sequesttf 
yourself  in  your  apartment,  without  entering  into  any  diversion ;  medi- 
tate on  his  words,  and  then  either  send  or  bring  me  a  full  and  fiml 
answer." 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  before  this  conversation  commenced,  htl 
perceived  that  his  mother,  as  soon  as  she  had  risen  from  table,  meant  tt 
have  a  private  conference  with  him,  and  fearful  lest  some  admisnol 
should  be  extorted  from  him  favourable  to  her  views,  he  had  sent  yoM 
Griffin,  tlie  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  fetch  the  raaraaess  of 
Ormonde  to  his  assistance,  as  soon  as  he  could  come,  for  the  king,  bii 

'  Original  Letters,  Evelyn's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  142*3. 
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brother^  had  placed  him  under  this  nobleman^s  protection,  in  regard  to 
his  religion.   When  the  queen  had  finished  all  her  entreaties  and  caresses, 
Gloucester  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  obedience  to  her  commands.    Abbe 
Montague  came  directly  to  him,  and  commenced  a  long  course  of  argu- 
ments to  influence  his  determination,  and  then  urged  him  to  know  what 
inswer  he  was  to  carry  to  her  majesty,  his  mother  ?    Gloucester  said, 
^'None :'"  resolving  first  to  see  the  marquis  of  Ormonde.    ^^  Then,"  said 
Montague,  **  I  shall  return  in  an  hour,  and  carry  to  her  majesty  your 
Utfwer.^'     At  that  moment  the  marquess  entered,  according  to  the  sum- 
moos  sent  to  him  by  Griffin ;  and  when  the  young  duke  found  himself 
nipported  by  the  presence  and  testimony  of  his  father's  friend,  he  turned 
to  the  abb^  Montague,  and  said,  ^  that  his  final  answer  to  his  mother 
ni,  that  he  meant  to  continue  firm  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
Eo^iand.^    The  abbe  answered  abruptly,  ^^Then  it  is  her  majesty's 
eommaad  that  you  see  her  face  no  more."    Gloucester  was  deeply 
igittted  at  this  message;   with  the  utmost  earnestness,  he  entreated 
*^  that  he  might  be  permitted  a  last  interview  with  the  queen,  to  ask  her 
parting  bleising."    ^^This,"  Montague  said,  ^^he  was  empowered  to 
lefose."* 

Gloucester  remained  in  despair;  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  came 
to  him,  and  with  great  tenderness  pitied  his  misfortune.  York  went  to 
his  royal  mother,  and  interceded  earnestly  for  his  brother,  but  in  vain. 
Henrietta  was  inexorable ;  she  violently  reproached  York,  and  declared 
**  that  she  would  henceforth  signify  her  pleasure  to  neither  of  her  sons, 
except  by  the  medium  of  her  confessor,  Montague."  York  returned  to 
Gloucester's  apartments  in  the  Palais  Royal  with  this  message.  It  was 
Sunday  morning,  before  church  time.  The  conference  of  the  royal  bro- 
thers was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  abbe  Montague,  who  renewed 
the  controversy,  by  representing  to  Gloucester  the  destitution  in  which 
he  would  be  plunged  by  his  mother's  renunciation  :  he  advised  him  to 
speak  to  her  himself,  as  she  was  then  going  to  mass  at  her  convent  uf 
Ciiaillot;  he  added,  ^that  the  queen  had  proposals  to  make  to  him 
vbich  would  quite  set  his  heart  at  rest." 

*•!  fear,  sir,"  replied  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  "my  mother's  proposals 
will  not  have  that  effect,  for  my  heart  can  have  no  rest  but  in  the  free 
exercise  of  my  religion."  At  Uiis  moment  the  queen  passed,  in  her  way 
to  her  coach ;  the  young  duke  followed  her,  and  kneeling  in  her  way, 
•sked  her  maternal  blessing ;  she  angrily  repulsed  him,  and  haughtily 
passed  on :  he  remained  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  Upon  which  the 
abbe  Montague,  who  was  watching  the  efTect  that  Henrietta's  harshness 
had  had  on  her  son,  stepped  up  to  him,  and,  in  a  tone  of  condolence,  asked 
hirn,  •*  What  her  majesty  had  said,  which  had  so  discomposed  him  ?" 
"What  I  may  thank  you  for,  sir,"  replied  the  young  duke  sharply,**  and 
it  is  but  reason  that  what  my  mother  has  just  said  to  me,  1  s^hould 
repeat  to  you  ;  be  sure  that  I  see  your  face  no  more." 

So  saying,  he  turned  indignantly  from  his  persecutor,  and,  as  it  was 
then   time  for  morning  service,  he  went  inmiediately  to  sir  Richard 

^Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.  p.  16G. 
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Browne's  chapel,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Toi 
these  princes  comforted  themselves  by  attending  devoutly  to  the 
of  the  persecuted  church  of  England.  When  Gloucester  retume 
divine  service,  he  went  to  his  apartments  as  usual,  little  thinki 
course  his  mother  had  taken.  He  found,  to  his  constematio 
queen  Henrietta  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  dinner  was  to  1 
pared  for  him,  and  he  must  have  starved  that  day,  if  lord  Hattc 
not  uken  him  home  to  his  table,  and  begged  him  to  accept  a 
lodging  at  his  house.  The  young  prince  was  with  difficulty  pr 
on  to  accept  his  hospitality;  for  he  generously  reminded  lord 
that  it  might  occasion  Cromwell  to  sequester  his  estate  in  Ei 
the  remnant  of  which  was,  as  yet,  spared  to  this  banished  cavalie 

When  Gloucester  left  the  Palais  Royal,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Henrietta  received  a  visit  from  her  sister-in-law,  the  queen  reg 
Franee,  who  was  eager  to  know  what  success  these  severe  me 
(which  they  had  previously  concerted  with  Montague,)  had 
inducing  submission.  At  the  desire  of  Queen  Henrietta^,  she  m 
young  duke  of  Anjou,'  her  second  son,  to  seek  his  cousin,  the  d 
Gloucester,  to  represent  to  him,  in  a  friendly  manner,  the  trot 
would  incur  by  resisting  the  wills  of  both  queens.  Anjou  retume 
a  long  search, and  said  that  no  one  knew  whither  Gloucester  liad 
refuge,  after  he  found  that  his  apartments  were  dismantled  and  h 
cashiered.  The  queens,  at  length,  after  experiencing  some  alarm, 
that  he  had  taken  refuge  with  lord  Hatton ;  thither  they  sent  the  n 
du  Plessis,  to  persuade  him  into  submission,  but  the  sole  mess 
could  induce  him  to  send  was,  ^  that  he  was  more  than  ever  attac 
the  church  of  England,  however  fallen  and  distressed  she  might  b 

That  night,  after  his  return  from  evening  prayers,  the  duke  of 
cester  stole  back  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  take  the  opportunity  of  I 
farewell  to  his  sister,  the  princess  Henrietta,  before  their  mother  re 
from  vespers  at  her  Chaillot  convent.  But  the  moment  the 
princess  heard  of  his  intention  to  resist  the  queen^  will,  and  tc 
her,  she  began  to  shriek  and  cry  aloud,  ^  Oh  me,  my  mother !  ( 
my  brother !  Oh,  my  mother,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  undone  for  e 
The  duke  gathered  from  these  exclamations  that  she  was  in  mor 
ror  of  the  queen's  displeasure ;  he  therefore  left  her,  and  discons 
sought  his  own  sleeping-room,  which  he  found  cold  and  dism 
with  the  sheets  taken  off  the  bed.*  While  poor  Gloucester  was  1 
in  dismay  at  this  very  un-matemal  arrangement  for  his  night's  n 
groom  entered  in  great  perplexity,  to  know  what  he  should  do  ^ 
horses,  for  the  queen^s  comptroller  was,  by  her  commands,  t 
them  out  of  the  royal  stables.  The  duke  declared  a  new  place 
not  be  found  for  them  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  comptroll< 
"queen  Henrietta  would  discharge  him  before  morning,  if  they  ra 
during  that  night."     Gloucester,  when  all  these  cares  regardi 

•Carte's  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166-7. 

'  Aftcru'ards  duke  of  Orleans. — Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde. 

*Tlie  Late  Troubles  in  England,  p.  437. 

*  Carte's  Life  of  Onnonde. 
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Ui  teiranti,  and  himielfi  were  tlurovn  apoa  hb  himbi  wm 
ly  and  Jut  fourteen. 

I  daemmei  the  rnvqneai  of  Ormonde  eold  the  last  jewel  he  poa- 
fhich  waa  the  Geof|e  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  to  profide  the 
idaonofhianiaater  with  the  neoeasariea  of  life.  It  waa  eqnallj 
U  of  Benrietta  to  disti eaa  her  hnaband'a  Aithfol  and  iapover- 
•vMitei  bj  throwii^  on  them  the  maintenance  of  her  aoBy  aa  at 
aiaeciite  him  for  hia  integrity  in  preMnring  the  proaaiae  he  had 

hia  Ikther  in  hia  tender  ehildhood.  Thia  waa  deeidedlfj  th# 
lien  ipieen  Henrietta  ever  eoounitted. 
ilipiooa  pereeention,  carried  on  againat  one  of  her  own  fiunilfi 
■uietta  ezceedinglj  unpopular  amoitf  the  fiuthfiil  eervanta  of 
L  Rdigioiia  hjgouy  wee  active  in  me  minda  of  bc4h  nartieii 
oced  ita  nraal  conaeqiiencea,  a  tenomona  political  hatoeo. 
men  aeema  to  have  taaen  an  nngeneronaadfantage  of  her  ai^erior 

ktbeknd  of  theirmntnal  baniehment|toahowfonn«rgm^)(ea 
WMa,  which  die  had  imbibed  daring  the  lifetime  of  her  hnabaadi 
lianceUor  Hydci  Ormonde,  and  many  otheri|  among  the  moat 
«r  die  chnrch-of-En^^and  royaiista;  bat,  it  moat  oe  owned, 
I  no  love  loat,  for  they  hated  her  moat  bitteriy.  Hyde  haa  left 
rfnntea  of  hia  frreweU  interview  with  the  qneen,  when  he  de- 
Nn  Paris  to  join  her  son  at  Cologne,  in  the  autamn  of  1654. 
ly,  the  queen  had  not  been  on  speaJLing  teima  with  him,  bat 
xj  intimated  to  him  her  permission  for  aodience  of  leave.  When 
into  her  presence,  she  reproached  him  for  disrespect,  and  toU 
It  eveiy  one  notii^  he  never  entered  her  presence,  though  he 
nder  her  roof.^' 

tnncellor  replied,  ^  that  she  had  mentioned  hia  panishment,  and 
aalt;  that  it  was  true  he  wished  not  all  the  world  to  behold 
ras  not  favoured  by  her  who  was  the  widow  of  his  late  bene- 
id  the  mother  of  his  present  king;  and  that,  as  she  enjoyed  the 
a  of  a  pnissant  coort,  and  he  had  not  in  his  power  to  aid  her 
smallest  service,  he  had  abstained  from  obtruding  himself  on 
nee,  as  he  knew  he  was  unwelcome ;  but  he  hoped  she  would 
dismisB  him,  without  naming  what  aha  had  taken  amiss  in  his 

Henrietta  eonld  have  told  him  that  his  zeal  in  keeping  her 
dy  in  their  attachment  to  the  chorch  of  England  was  the  head 
.of  his  ofiending.  But  though  she  shut  her  eyes  to  the  &ct  that 
ipliance  with  the  dominant  religion  of  France  would  seem  at 
a-eerving,  insincere,  and  ruinous  to  all  their  future  hopes  in 
atill  she  did  not  name  the  real  cause  of  her  heart-burning 
er  husband's  old  friend.  She  said  some  passionate  words  re- 
HI  cM  grudge,  ^  that  he  had  lessened  formerly  her  credit  with 
lad,  but  that  she  should  be  glad  to  change  her  opinion  now.'' 
!e^  extending  her  hand  to  him,  and  turninff  half  away  while 
ind  kissed  it,  she  departed,  with  a  displeased  air,  into  her  bed- 

ike  of  York  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  aaaist  lus  yoopg 
HI.— 14 
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brother;  indeed,  he  was  neaily  under  as  much  disgrace  as  Glouceater 
witii  !iis  mother  for  the  same  cause.'     Tliis  prince  testified  as  ardent  an 
attachment  to  the  church  of  Euj^lnnd,  while  oppressed  and  exiled,  as  he 
showed  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  decline  of  his  life.     No  repre- 
sentations of  interest,  made  by  his  motlier,  could  induce  him  to  fornke 
his  father^s  faith.    Charles  II.  had  charged  him  to  watch  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlieir  mother,  in  regard  to  the  religious  education  of  ttieir 
young  brother.     lie  wrote  to  him  thus : ' — ^'  I  have  told  yoa  what  the 
queen  hath  promised  me<  concerning  our  brother  Harry,  in  point  of  reli- 
gion; and  I  have  given  litm  charge  to  inform  you  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  upon  him,  in  which  case  you  will  take  the  best  care  you  can  to 
prevent  his  being  wrought  upon.'' 

When  the  princess  of  Oran^  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia  (who  thea 
resided  under  the  protection  of  the  States  of  Holland)  heard  of  the  pe^ 
secutions  which  young  Gloucester  was  enduring  from  his  mother,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  religion  of  which  they  were  both  tried 
and  sincere  votaries,  they  were  shocked  and  indignant,  and  urged  Charla 
H.  to  send  for  him  to  tliem.  Tlic  admirable  queen  of  Bohemia  thvi 
wrote  her  mind  to  sir  Eiiward  Nicholas  on  this  subject:' — ^1  was, 
Saturday  last,  with  my  best  niece  ;^the  princess  of  Orange)  at  Teiling, 
it  being  her  birth-day ;  I  assure  you  that  she  is  in  much  trouble  for  ho 
dear  brother  Gloucester.  I  am  sorry  the  king  (^Charles  H.)  has  aomuch 
cause  for  grief;  I  beseech  God  that  he  may  speedily  remedy  it  1  b^ 
lievc  that  my  dear  nephew  Gloucester  has  a  good  resolution,  but  there 
is  no  trusting  to  one  of  his  tender  age.  I  confess  I  did  not  think  the 
queen,  his  mother,  would  have  proceeded  thus.''  The  postscript  to  thii 
letter  comprised  an  important  event,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  to  queen 
Henrietta,  and  this  was  the  arrival  of  Anne  Hyde,  at  the  Hague«  as  maid 
of  honour  to  the  princess  of  Orange.  The  princess  had  previously,  oat 
of  gratitude  for  the  fidelity  of  chancellor  Hyde  to  her  unfortuaiie 
father,  given  him  a  house  of  hers  at  Breda,  rent-free,  without  which,  ii 
he  declares,  he  must  have  wanted  shelter  for  his  children.  When  hif 
eldest  daughter  was  about  llftcen,  the  princess,  who  was  very  fond  of 
her,  wislied  to  relieve  tiie  chancellor  of  her  maintenance.  The  chao* 
cellor  reminded  her  that  queen  Henrietta  would  be  oflended,  because  be 
knew  siic  wiishcd  to  recommend  a  young  lady  in  the  place  of  young 
mistress  Killigicw,  who  had  died  of  the  small-pox,  while  the  princeai 
of  Orange  was  staying  at  the  S|>a  with  the  king,  her  brother.  He  de- 
claretl  likewise,  ^^  that  her  royal  highness's  favour  to  his  daughter  wookl 
draw  upon  him  a  further  access  of  the  displeasure  of  his  queen,  whick 
already  iieavily  oppressed  him,  and  that  her  royal  highness  would  ex- 
perience her  f  hare.""  To  which  the  princess  of  Orange  very  properij 
replied,  ^^  I  have  always  paid  the  duty  to  the  queen,  my  mother,  whiek 
wa<t  her  due,  but  I  am  mistrei^s  of  mv  own  family,  and  can  receive  whil 
servants  I  please ;  nay,  I  should  wrong  my  mother  if  1  forbore  to  do  i 
go(xl  and  just  action  lest  her  majesty  should  be  offended  at  it.     Iknov 

'  Aut(igra[)h  Memoirs  of  Jatnes  II.  'MiMroIlanea  Aulica,  p.  108. 

'The  queen  of  Bulieiniu  to  frir  £.  Nicholas,  dated  Xov.  16,  1664.-^ETa^^ 
Corres|>on<lence,  &c.,  vol.  iv.  p.  153. 
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me  ill  offices  have  been  done  you  to  my  mother,  bat  I  doubt  not 
due  time  she  will  discern  that  she  has  been  mLstaken." 
icellor  Hyde  remained  greatly  averse  to  a  separation  from  his 
;r;  but  the  partiality  of  the  princess  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia 
iroung  lady  overbore  his  reluctance,  and  Anne  Hyde  was  finally 
hed  at  the  Hague. 

itime,  queen  Henrietta  showed  some  repentance  for  her  cruelty 
foungest  son ;  but,  poor  as  they  were,  her  children  and  her  hus- 
fiimily  preferred  taking  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  upon  them, 
ing  his  religion  and  happiness  with  her. 

hit  post,"  vrote  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  **  I  have  had  very  good  news  of 
ter*8  constancy  in  his  religion,  and  of  my  lord  of  Ormonde's  handsome 
in  that  business;  the  queen  saith,  <she  will  press  him  no  further  in  it;' 
pe  the  king  (Charles  II.)  will  not  trust  to  her,  but  get  him  away." 

suggestion  was  immediately  acted  upon ;  Charles  If.  wrote  for- 

0  his  mother,  claiming  his  young  brother  as  his  subject    Queen 
ta  was  obliged  to  permit  him  to  depart,'  in  the  middle  of  Decern 
54. 

in  Henrietta,  having  thus  driven  her  sons  from  her,  remained,  with 
ang  daughter,  a  guest  in  the  Palais  Royal,  occupied  with  the 
ind  fears  of  that  child's  future  destination.  She  had  ventured  to 
lat  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV.,  would  be  captivated  in  due  time 
charms  of  her  daughter ;  and  the  queen-regent,  Anne  of  Austria, 
ured  her  ^  that  if  the  marriage  treaty  with  her  brother's  daugh- 
infanta  Maria  Theresa,  was  broken,  that  the  king,  her  son,  should 
t  the  young  princess  of  England ;"  but  she  owned,  ^  that  to  see 
irry  her  Spanish  niece,  was  the  jfirst  wish  of  her  heart.''  Louis 
rho  was  still  in  his  minority,  had  as  yet  seen  no  beauty  in  his 
English  cousin,  who  was  a  small  delicate  child,  and  he  took  an 
inity  of  showing  his  mother  and  aunt,  that  if  any  accident  freed 
m  his  Spanish ^nc«fe,  it  was  the  last  of  his  thoughts  to  replace 
h  the  English  princess. 

e  i«  a  letter  from  her  extant,  dated  on  that  day,  written  to  the  old  cava* 
Edward  Nicholas,  at  Cologne,  who  was  the  secretary  to  the  exiled  king. 
•  queen  of  Bohemia  preferred  an  earnest  request  that  the  royal  boy  might 
itted  to  visit  her  and  his  sister  on  his  way  to  Cologne.  •*  I  long  to  hear," 
,  **  that  my  sweet  nephew  Gloucester  is  at  Brussels.  My  niece  of  Orange 
Nick.  Armourer  to  meet  him  there.  I  have  written  by  him  to  Glouces- 
if  the  king  would  permit  him  to  take  this  place  (the  Hague)  and  Tei- 
ii:»  way  from  Brussels«he  need  not  make  such  haste  to  see  tlie  king,  who 

1  lutely,  but  it  is  much  longer  since  we  saw  him.    I  am  sure  our  Hoghen 
will  take  no  notice  of  it,  if  they  be  not  asked  the  question,  as  they  were 

ling's  coming  to  Breda."  The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  did  not  arrive 
b\b  till  New  Year's  day.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  faithful  tutor,  Mr. 
He  vi»ited  Tciling,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  his  sister,  the  princess 
;?.  where  his  aunt  of  Bohemia  went  to  meet  him. 

ronng  prince  made  his  first  campaign  under  the  auspices  of  his  brother 
luke  of  York.  They  fought  in  the  Spanish  service  against  Cromwell, 
icked  the  Spanish  Netherlands  afterwards.  The  duke  of  York  records, 
fscribing  a  very  sliarp  action, — "  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  all  that 
Dnded  me.  and  belmveil  as  bravely  as  any  of  his  ancestors."  He  was 
rcely  sixteen.     This  slight  digression  throws  some  light  on  the  perfect 
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One  evening,  in  the  spring  of  1655,  queen  Henrietta  and  her  daughter 
were  invited  to  see  the  king  dance  at  a  hall,  which  Anne  of  Austria  gave 
in  her  private  apartments.  That  queen  had  been  ill  some  days,  and  ap- 
peared dressed  in  a  wrapping  robe,  and  the  cornette,  or  morning  cap  of 
that  era,  to  mark  that  she  was  an  invalid.  Her  guests  were  the  du- 
chesses and  ladies  of  her  household,  and  those  who  bad  young  daughters 
brought  them  to  figure  in  the  grande  quadrille^  which  was  formed  for 
the  young  king.  The  party  was  rather  of  a  juvenile  character,  and  the 
dancers  were  from  the  age  of  the  princess  of  England,  who  was  about 
eleven,  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  just  sixteen. 

It  was  the  first  amusement  of  the  kind  in  which  the  princess  Hen- 
rietta of  England  had  appeared,  and  etiquette  demanded  that  her  cousin, 
the  young  king  of  France,  should  dance  with  her.  He  was  then  dis- 
tractedly in  love  with  Marie  de  Mancini,  (niece  to  his  artful  prime- 
minister,  Mazarine,)  and  was  ready  to  share  his  crown  with  her.  This 
young  lady  not  being  present,  he  chose  to  dance  with  her  sister,  the 
duchess  de  Merccsur,  and,  despite  of  his  mother^s  commands,  led  her 
out  as  his  partner  in  the  hranU  or  brawU  the  national  dance  of  the  Eng- 
lish being  then  fashionable  in  France.  The  queen-regent  rose  abruptly 
from  her  chair  of  state,  where  she  was  sitting  by  queen  Henrietta,  and 
advancing  to  Louis  XIV.,  took  the  niece  of  Mazarine  from  him,  and 
commanded  him  to  lead  the  yonng  princess  of  England  to  the  dance. 
Qiieen  Henriettai  greatly  alarmed  at  the  anger  of  her  sister-in-law  and 
the  lowering  brow  of  her  nephew,  immediately  rose  and  joined  the 
group ;  she  assured  the  king  ^^  that  her  daughter  would  not  dance,  she 
was  too  young,  besides  she  had  hurt  her  fooL»  and  could  not  be  hie 
partner.^'  These  polite  excuses  availed  not ;  Anne  of  Austria  declared 
that  if  the  queen  oi  England  suffered  not  her  daughter  to  dance,  the  kiqg 
should  have  no  partner  of  lower  rank.  The  result  was,  that  neither 
Louis  XIV.  nor  the  princess  Henrietta  joined  the  dancers.  The  king 
was  in  disgrace  all  the  evening  with  his  mother,  who  reproached  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  he  answered,  sullenly,  ^'  that  he  did  not  like  litdc 
girls." ' 

The  queen  of  England  could  not  hrlp  attributing  the  rudeness  of  the 
young  king  to  contempt  for  her  fallen  state.     She,  however,  experienced 

harmony  thnt  prevnilod  among  the  chihlren  of  Charles  I.,  and  their  attaehmeoi 
to  the  church  of  England  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  worldly  motive  foift- 
duce  them  to  adhere  to  it  The  tender  friendship  that  subsisted  between  tbe 
queen  of  Bohemia  and  her  brother's  children,  ahhough  riTal  interests  rendeied 
their  descendants  foes,  is  likewise  an  historical  fact,  fully  pxored  by  her  con» 
spondence,  ftom  which  the  above  quotations  have  been  made.  She  felt  all  theii 
wrongs  and  sufferings  an  keenly,  or  more  so,  than  her  own;  she  loved  and  che> 
ri.«hod  their  friends,  and  hated  their  foes,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  bar  natarb 
Elizabeth  detested  Christine  of  Sweden,  and  utterly  refused  introdaction  tobe^ 
on  accdiint  of  the  abuse  that  fantastic  personage  levelled  at  Charles  L, "  ber  noil 
dear  brother,'-  and  the  sycophantic  homage  she  otTered  to  Cromwrell.  ■^Soie," 
wrote  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  at  this  juncture,  "  Cromwell  is  the  beast  in  tta 
Revelations,  whom  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  worship.  I  wish  bim  a  Uks 
and,  and  speedily/' — liners  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Evelyn  Collection. 
^Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  v.  pp.  185,  186. 
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more  serious  mortification  when  the  princess  Bfarguerite,  the 
er  of  her  sister,  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  amTed  at  the  court  of 
,  literally  as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Louis  XIV.  This  tawny 
M  treated  her  aunt  and  tlie  fair,  delicate,  English  princess,  her 
er,  with  the  supercilious  condescensioa  that  some  rich  heiresses 
imds  poor  relations.* 

nearly  two  years  a  coldness  had  been  kept  up  between  queen 
tia  and  her  sons,  wlio  were  inclined  to  view  her  exclusive  fond- 
■r  their  young  catholic  sister  with  something  like  angry  jealousy, 
the  princess  of  Orange  paid  her  a  visit  in  hopes  of  reconciling  all 
icee.  The  queen  was  delighted  to  see  her  eldest  daughter;  but 
ment  she  beheld  her,  the  mania  of  conversion  returned.  She  car- 
if  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  who  beset  the  poor  princess  with  their 
mtreaties ;  father  Cyprian  added  his  theologiod  atguments ;  but 
vain,  the  princess  of  Orange  persbted  in  remaining  true  to  the 
I  of  England.* 

as  at  this  visit  that  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  accompanied  his 
il  the  end  of  his  campaign  as  her  escort  io  Paris,  fell  in  love  with 
iyde,  of  whom  he  thus  speaks  in  his  memoirs : — ^  Besides  her 
,  the  had  all  the  qualities  proper  to  inflame  a  heart  less  apt  to  take 
lO  his;'^  and  she  brought  his  passion  to  such  a  height,  that,  between 
le  he  first  saw  her  and  the  winter  before  the  king^s  restoration,  he 
xl  to  marry  none  but  her,  and  promised  her  to  do  it  The  king, 
un  he  confided  his  passion,  refused  his  consent,  and  dissuaded  his 
r  from  the  marriage,  which  made  him  conceal  it  for  several  months.' 
le  and  death,  meanwhile,  were  silendy  effecting  a  change  in  the 
iS  of  the  royal  family  of  England ;  but  the  decease  of  her  great 
,  Cromwell,  at  first  raised  no  hopes  in  the  mind  of  the  widowed 

for  the  restoration  of  her  son.  It  is  a  curious  point  to  be  able  to 
her  actual  feelings  at  this  crisis,  by  means  of  the  following  letter,^ 
I  to  a  person  in  whom  she  so  thoroughly  confided  as  madame  de 
rille.     It  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  that  lady,  congratulating  her 

removal  of  her  persecutor. 

QrtiTT  HssrmiETTA  Mamia  to  Madaxx  dx  Mottevillb. 

I  miuht  Rrcii^o  mc  with  reiiMn  ofshowinf^  little  sensibility  to  the  kindneis 
'rieiiiis.  if  I  did  not  infurm  you  that  I  only  received  your  letter  this  morn- 
-ugh  riauul  on  Sunday.  I  thought  you  would  hear  with  joy  the  news  of 
th  of  that  Kilerat;  but  I  own  to  you,  whether  it  be  that  my  heart  is  so 
■«1  in  melHncholy,  that  it  is  incapable  of  it,  or  that  I  really  see  not,  as  yet, 
at  advantage's  that  will  accrue  to  u^s  but  I  feel  no  very  great  satisfaction; 

ame  de  Motteville,  vol.  v.  pp.  185,  18^). 

of  Pi*re  Cyprian,  who  admits,  when  discussing  this  visit,  that  queen  Hen- 
ad  aecretly  endeavoured  to  turn  her  daughter  Mary  from  the  church  of 
i  in  her  girlhtK>d. 

«graph  Life  of  James  II.,  editei!  by  Marpherson,  pp.  15^21. 
ame  de  Motteville,  vol.  v.,  p.  275.     This  letter  \*  headed,  "Copy  of  a 
f  Henrietto  Marie,  queen  of  England,  written  throughout  with  her  own 
o  madame  de  Motteville,  tliis  Wednesday,  September  18,  1658,  N.  S.** 
•ath  of  Cromwell  had  occurred  September  13,  N.  S.,  September  3,  Old 
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the  moft  I  have  if,  leeing-the  hopes  of  all  my  friends.  I  beg  ytm  will  thmnk 
madame  dn  Plessis  and  mademoiselle  de  Bel  nave  very  wannly.  I  ahould  be 
indeed  rejoiced  to  make  tlie  fourth  in  your  company.  I  would  dwell  long  oa 
the  tried  friendship  of  all  of  you  for  me ;  but  in  truth  there  is  more  in  my  heart 
than  can  be  expressed^  and  my  actions  shall  make  jroa  see  it  on  all  occasions. 
I  entreat  you  to  believe,  or  you  will  wrong  me,  tliai  I  am,  from  the  depth  of  ray 
soul,  your  friend,  Hiskiittb  Masib  R." 

The  hopes  of  better  times,  which  had  appeared  so  indistinct  to  the 
mind  of  the  widow  of  Charles  I.,  were  gradually  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months,  when  the  appearance  of  certain  English  tim^ 
sen'ers,  who  flocked  to  her  coitrt^and  endeavoured  to  forestal  her  iavonr, 
proved  the  unerring  symptoms  of  approaching  prosperity.  From  the 
ioumal  of  one  of  these  fair-weather  friends  may  be  gathered  the  follow- 
ing intelligence:  ^AfVer  the  death  of  Cromwell,'^  says  sir  John  Reresby, 
^  I  endeavoured  to  be  known  in  the  queen-mother's  court,  which  she 
kept  then  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Her  majesty,  at  that  time,  had  none  of 
her  children  with  her,  but  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria;  and  as  few  of 
the  English  made  their  court  to  her,  I  was  the  better  received.  I  spoke 
French,  and  danced  pretty  well,  and  the  young  princess,  then  abom 
fifleen  years  of  age,  behaved  to  me  with  all  the  civil  freedom  that  might 
be ;  she  danced  with  me,  played  on  the  harpsichord  to  me  in  her  cham- 
ber, suffered  me  to  wait  on  her  as  she  walked  in  the  garden,  and  some- 
times to  toss  her  in  a  swing  between  two  great  trees,  and,  in  fine^  to  be 
present  at  all  her  innocent  diversions.* 

^^  The  queen  had  a  great  affection  for  England,  though  she  had  met 
with  such  severity  of  usage  there.  Before  the  great  men  and  ladies  of 
France,  she  discounted  much  in  praise  of  the  people  and  country — of 
their  courage,  their  generosity^  and  good  nature ;  and  she  would  excuie 
the  rebellion,  as  being  brought  about  by  some  desperate  enthusiBitBi 
rather  than  proceeding  from  the  temper  of  the  nation.  To  give  a  little 
instance  of  her  care  in  regard  to  our  countr}'men,  I  happened  one  day  to 
carry  an  English  gentleman  to  court,  and  he,  willing  to  be  very  gay,  had 
got  him  a  garniture  of  rich  red  and  yellow  ribbons  to  his  suit;  and  the 
queen,  observing  the  absurd  effect,  called  to  me,  and  advised  me  to  tell 
my  friend  to  mend  his  taste  a  little  as  to  his  choice  of  ribbons,  for  the  :. 
two  colours  he  had  joined  were  ridiculous  in  France,  and  would  make  ^ 
people  laugh  at  him." 

^  I  had  three  cousins  in  an  English  convent,  in  France,  one  of  them  i 
an  ancient  lady,  since  abbess  of  the  house.  Thither  the  queen  wm  ^ 
wont  to  retire  for  some  days,  and  this  lady  told  me  that  lord  Jermyn  bid  1 
the  queen  greatly  in  awe  of  him,  and  indeed  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  ~: 
uncommon  interest  with  her  and  her  concerns ;  but  that  he  was  married  ^ 
to  her  or  had  children  by  her,  as  some  have  reported,  1  did  not  tbea  ] 
believe,  though  the  thing  was  certainly  so.''  Pepys  mentions  the  same  j 
gossip  story,  and  speaks  of  a  daughter  that  the  queen  had  by  kid  1 
Jermyn.  - 

An  assertion  has  likewise  been  made  in  print,  to  the  following  efledi 

'  Sir  John  ileresby's  Memoirs,  p.  4.     Swinging  wai  still  a  fkshionmble  divenka 
in  the  time  of  Addison.    See  the  Spectator. 
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bjT  an  anonymous  writer :  ^  I  myself  have  often  heard  Mr.  R.  Osborne, 
then  at  Paris,  with  the  exiled  king,  affirm  that  he  saw  lord  Jermyn  and 
queen  Henrietta  solemnly  married  together.''  Who  I  myself  may  be, 
by  name,  it  would  not  be  easy  at  present  to  discover ;  he  is  the  anony- 
mous author  of  a  most  atrocious  libel,  published  in  1690,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  surpassing  all  the  other  personal  slanders  on  the 
Stuart  sovereigns,  a  difficult  task,  but  he  has  certainly  accomplished  it* 

So  little  did  the  government  of  France  expect  the  restoration  of  the 
ro3ral  fiunily  of  Stuart,  that  cardinal  Mazarine,  fearful  of  incurring  the 
camity  of  Cromwell's  successor,  would  not  permit  Charles  II.  to  stay 
Dore  than  a  few  days  with  queen  Henrietta,  when  he  was  on  his  road 
from  Fontarabia.  Both  the  queen  and  her  son  earnestly  petitioned  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  stay  longer  with  her,  she  being  then  at  her 
country-seat,  at  Colombes;'  nevertheless.  Mazarine  insisted  on  his 
departure  from  France.  Charles  led  his  mother  unwillingly,  as  he  had 
many  consultations  to  hold  with  her,  respecting  the  important  change 
m  English  aflidrs,  and  to  the  regret  of  both,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Bmssels. 

Reresby,  who  was  rather  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  England  than  the  French  prime  minister,  remained  a  close 
attendant  on  queen  Henrietta's  court,  and  was  actually  there  when  the 
news  of  the  Restoration  arrived.  He  affirms  that  the  queen  expressed 
extravagant  joy ;  and  that  the  whole  French  and  English  court  might 
lejoice  with  her,  she  gave  a  magnificent  ball,  to  which  every  courtier 
of  note,  belonging  to  either  country,  was  invited,  and  all  the  English 
gentlemen  of  whatsoever  politics  they  might  be,  were  guests ;  among 
others,  sir  John  Reresby,  was  commanded  by  the  queen  to  dance  with 
ihe  cardinal's  niece,  the  beautiful  Hortense  Mancini.  ^' There  was  a 
nrach  greater  resort  at  this  time  to  our  queen's  court,"  pursues  Reresby, 
**  than  to  those  of  the  two  French  queens,  for  her  good  humour  and  wit, 
and  the  great  beauty  of  the  young  princess,  her  daughter,  made  it  more 
attractive  than  the  solemn  Spanish  etiquette  observed  in  the  others.  1 
had  more  honours  from  our  queen  and  her  daughter,  while  I  staid  at 
fvis^  than  I  deserved."  That  certainly  was  true,  since  the  only  return 
be  made  for  their  hospitality,  was  to  promulgate  a  slander,  for  which 
Dot  the  slightest  evidence  can  be  discovered. 

In  private,  the  joy  of  queen  Henrietta  assumed  a  devout  character ;  it 
appears  that  she  was  at  the  Palais  Royal  when  the  news  arrived,  and 
hastened  from  her  abode  to  her  nuns  at  Chaillot  the  moment  she  heard 
of  iu  to  glad  them  with  the  good  tidings.  Here  she  remained  till  her 
son^  Charles  II.,  paid  her  a  flying  visit,  incognito,  to  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  her  on  the  subject.  The  mother  and  son  dined 
together  in  the  refectory  of  the  Chaillot  convent,  and  were  waited  on  at 
table  by  the  nuns.  In  the  evening  the  queen  assisted  at  a  solemn  ser- 
vice in  the  chapel,  in  which  the  whole  choir  sung,  and  prayers  were 

'Secret  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  with  a  True  For- 
micture  of  William  Henry  of  Nassau. 
'Memoirs  of  James  II.,  written  by  himself. 
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ofiered  for  the  benedictioni  of  Heaven  on  the  royal  fiunilr  of  Enf- 
land.'  * 

The  queen  returned^  from  this  time,  all  her  former  activity  of  mind ; 
and  to  assist  her  son  in  his  restoration,  she  exerted  heraelf  to  obtain  for 
him  a  loan,  or  present,  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  from  the  duchess  of 
Savoy,  her  sister,  and  she  renewed  every  ancient  tie  and  alliance  in  his 
favour. 

The  delirious  joy  of  the  Restoration,  May  29, 1660,  was  not  witne«ed 
by  her,  a  circumstance  which  called  forth  the  following  apostrophe  from 
her  poet  and  secretary,  the  celebrated  Cowley,  in  his  ode  on  ^e  retun 
and  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

"  Wlicre's  now  the  royid  raother^-wbere  1 
To  take  ber  mighty  share 
In  this  inspiring  sight. 
And  with  the  part  the  takes,  to  add  to  the  delight  I 

Ah,  whj  art  thou  not  here  ? 

Thou  always  best,  and  now  the  happiest  queen  I 

To  see  our  joy.  and  with  now  joy  be  seen. 
How  well  thy  different  yirtues  thee  become. 
Daughter  of  triumphs,  queen  of  martyrdom  I" 

Her  delay  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  negotiation  she  had 
in  hand,  in  regard  to  her  daughter's  marriage  with  her  nephew  Philippe, 
who,  by  the  death  of  her  brother  Gaston,  in  the  autumn  of  1699,  hid 
lately  become  duke  of  Orleans.  In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  for  tbo 
union  of  his  eldest  brother,  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  infanta,  Maria  Therea, 
Orleans  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  his  beautiful  cousin.  It  is  said 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  likewise  sensibly  touched  by  her  charms,  when  it 
was  too  late.  A  marriage  between  one  or  other  of  her  royal  nephevs, 
with  her  daughter,  was  the  aim  of  Henrietta,  from  the  time  she  deto- 
mined  to  bring  her  up  a  catholic.  Even  so  unworldly  a  person  as  I%e 
Cyprian  was  fully  aware  of  the  policy  of  the  queen  of  England  in  this 
matter.  His  manuscripts  contain  a  graphic  portrait  of  Henrietta  of  En^ 
land.  He  says :  ^  Now,  I  will  continue  the  history  of  my  petite  frrih 
cesse.  It  was  well  known  how  entirely  she  was  beloved  by  the  queea 
her  mother.  Indeed  it  oflen  happens,  that  parents  love  most  tendeilf 
their  youngest  children,  witness  the  affection  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  for 
Joseph  and  Benjamin.  Of  all  her  children,  certainly  the  queen  cherished 
la  petite  princesse  the  most,  though  she  had  for  the  whole  the  true  wSe^ 
tion  of  a  mother.''  It  must  be  owned,  with  due  deference  to  the  Pert 
Cyprian  Gamache,  that  she  had  a  most  extraordinary  way  of  showing  ii| 
to  those  who  persisted  in  attending  the  service  of  the  church  of  Engfauidi 

^  La  petite  princesse^^'*  continues  the  father,  '^  was  of  a  rare  beauty,  ef 
a  sweet  temper,  and  a  noble  spirit,  and  applied  herself  to  all  the  ejieitiwi 
fitting  to  her  royal  degree.  She  excelled  the  most  skilful  in  dances,  ii 
musical  instruments,  and  all  similar  accomplishments ;  the  elegance  of 
her  person,  her  port  sweetly  majestic,  and  all  her  movements  so  jasdy 
and  tastefully  regulated,  called  forth  the  praises  of  every  one  who  behcM 
her.  Above  all,  her  aunt,  madame  Christine,  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  ei- 
vied  the  queen,  her  mother,  la  petite  princesse.    Supposing  that  die  wm 

'Inedited  MS.  at  the  Hotel  de  Soabise,  Secret  Archives  of  Franca. 
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o  be  brought  op  m  a  protestant,  like  her  brothers  and  sisters,  her  aunt 
4  StToy  expressed  a  wish  to  take  her  for  her  own,  and  bring  her  up  in 
he  religion  that  she  thought  would  make  her  graces  of  mind  equal  those 
if  her  personu'^ 

As  this  sister  of  queen  Henrietta  had  disgraced  her  regency  by  a  fierce 
ertecation  of  the  Vaudois — that  infamous  persecution,  which  called 
orth  the  glorious  sonnet  of  Milton,  commencing — 

<*  Ayenge,  O  Lord  1  thy  martyr'd  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,'* 

t  was  better  that  la  petite  princesae  was  educated  under  the  mild  tuition 
f  her  loving  tutor,  &ther  Cyprian. 

The  peaceable  re-establishment  of  king  Charles  IL  in  his  kingdoms, 
rithout  war,  without  contest,  and  without  a  sword  being  drawn,  occur- 
ed  at  the  time  when  the  princess,  his  sister,  had  gained  the  perfection 
if  her  beauty.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother 
jouis  XIV.,  proposed  to  marry  her,  and  demanded  her  of  the  queen  her 
nother.' 

This  affiiir  came  to  a  conclusion,  when  Charles  II.  had  been  settled  in 
lb  kingdom  about  five  months ;  queen  Henrietta  knew  there  was  the 
mportant  point  of  the  portion  of  the  young  princess  to  settle  with  the 
Jiglish  pariiament.  She  therefore  resolved  to  go  to  England  with  her 
laughter,  to  conclude  the  negotiation,  and  take  possession  at  the  same 
ime  of  her  own  long  withheld  dowry.  She  hoped  likewise  to  break 
he  marriage  of  her  second  son  James,  with  Mrs.  Anne  Hyde,  of  which 
he  had  heard  some  rumours,  with  rage  and  disgust.  She  need  not  have 
«en  so  very  indignant,  if  it  is  true  that  she  had  undertaken  the  negotia- 
ion  of  the  marriage  of  the  niece  of  cardinal  Mazarine  with  her  son, 
Jbaries  II.,'  for  Mazarine  and  his  family  had  sprung  from  the  very 
Dwest  classes  in  their  native  country,  while  the  ancestors  of  Anne  Hyde 
eionged  to  a  rank  of  English  country  gentry,  the  nobiles  minoresj  as 
tiey  are  very  truly  called  in  the  Issue  Rolls,  from  among  whom  the 
roudest  of  her  son^s  royal  ancestors  had  not  disdained  to  clioose 
neens.  Perhaps  her  chief  inducement  to  negotiate  tliis  degrading  mar- 
ine was,  that  she  meant  to  divert  the  cardinal  from  shaking  her  son's 
ewly-settled  throne  by  his  intrigues.  However,  Charles  IJ.  positively 
!fiised  the  alliance,  and  death  removed  Mazarine  a  few  weeks  after 
■een  Henrietta  had  undertaken  this  commission. 

Qneen  Henrietta  was  never  again  to  behold  the  son  with  whom  she 
id  parted  with  such  wrath,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  church 
f  Elngland.  The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  had  accompanied  his  bro- 
lers  at  the  Restoration,  and  had  been  received  with  great  regard,  on 
Kount  of  his  firmness  to  his  religious  principles.  He  fell  ill  with  the 
naiUpox,  in  September,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  ^^  notwith- 
landing  repeated  bleedings,''  as  the  public  papers  of  the  day  affirm. 

The  queen's  grief  for  the  death  of  her  youngest  son  was  interrupted 
y  the  unwelcome  confirmation  of  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York 
rith  Anne  Hyde.    Nothing  could  exceed  her  exasperation  at  this  event; 

*  MS.  of  Pere  Gamacbe.  *  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  vi 
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it  was  not  allayed  by  the  letters  she  received  from  her  eldest  daughter, 
the  princess  of  Orange,  who  had  arrived  in  England  at  the  very  crisis  of 
the  whole  discovery,  and  was  warm  in  the  expression  of  her  rage  at  the 
idea  of  her  maid  becoming  her  sister-in-law.  The  queen  expedited  her 
journey  to  England,  in  hopes  of  rending  asunder  ties  which  she  resolved 
should  not  be  permanent ;  she  immediately  wrote  a  very  severe  letter  to 
her  son  James,  reproaching  him  ^  for  having  such  low  thoughts  as  to 
wish  to  marry  such  a  woman."  The  duke  of  York  showed  his  mother's 
letter  to  his  beloved,  and  assured  her  he  would  not  be  moved  by  it  to 
her  injury.  To  king  Charles  II.  the  queen  wrote,  ^  that  she  was  on  her 
way  to  England,  to  prevent,  with  her  authority,  so  great  a  stain  and  dis- 
honour to  the  crown ;"  and,  among  other  passionate  expressions,  she 
added,  ^  that  her  purpose  was  to  complain  to  the  parliament  against  the 
lord-chancellor,  and  to  urge  that  the  highest  remedies  were  to  be  applied 
for  the  prevention  of  so  g^reat  a  mischief." ' 

Meantime  envy  and  scandal  had  been  busy  with  their  usual  work ;  t 
knot  of  profligate  courtiers,  stimulated  by  the  hopes  of  ingratiating  thein- 
selves  with  the  queen-mother  and  the  princess  of  Orange,  had  invented 
so  many  atrocious  slanders  on  the  character  of  the  wife  of  the  duke  of 
York,  Uiat  no  man  of  honour  could  have  retained  an  attachment  to  hef) 
while  they  persisted  in  their  testimony. 
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England  and  France — Her  serious  illness — Fatal  consultation  of  ^  _ 
Queen  takes  the  opiate  prescribed  —  Never  wakes  again — £xpires~] 
in  her  household — Her  heart  sent  to  Chaillot — Her  body  rests  there—- Gnai 
funeral  at  St.  Denis — Bossuet's  funeral  sermon — Grand  commemoratioa  Ibr 
the  queen  at  Chaillot — Anecdotes  of  her  from  the  nuns*  manuscript— GeflOil 

*  Life  of  Clarendon,  toL  L  p.  384. 
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mouTtaing  throughout  England  and  France — Grief  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans — 
Elegiac  Yeraes  to  the  memory  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

Full  of  wrath  tt  the  imprudence  of  her  second  son's  marriage  with 
n  English  gentlewoman,  the  queen-mother  arrived  at  Calais,  to  embark 
rith  her  beautiful  darling,  the  princess  Henrietta,  for  those  shores  from 
rhich  she  had  so  long  been  banished.  Her  son,  the  duke  of  York, 
gaioit  whom  her  rage  flamed  so  high,  arrived  at  Calais  the  same  day, 
Ket  f f,  1660,  to  escort  her,  as  lord  high  admiral,  to  England,  for  which 
rurpose  a  fleet  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  British  navy  waited  under  his 
ommand. 

Directly  queen  Henrietta  saw  her  son,  her  passion  gave  vent  to  a  tor- 
ent  of  reproaches  on  the  subject  of  his  engagement  with  Anne  Hyde. 
The  wrong  which  the  duke  imagined  had  been  done  to  his  disinterested 
ove  was  then  burning  at  his  heart,  and  he  replied  to  his  royal  mother, 
*  that  he  asked  her  pardon  for  having  placed  his  affections  so  low ;  tliat 
le  had  been  punished  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  object,  of  which  he 
lad  received  such  evidence,  that  he  would  never  again  see  her,  nor  could 
He  own  as  his  wife,  a  woman  who  had  been  so  basely  false  to  him.^' ' 
Fhe  queen  expressed  herself  well  satisfied  with  this  resolution,  and 
Dothing  now  prevented  her  from  enjoying  the  scene  of  her  embarkation, 
which  took  place  with  the  utmost  splendour,  as  a  grand  marine  festival 

^  AH  those  mighty  vessels  were  hung,  from  the  topsails  to  the  decks, 
with  the  gayest  flags,  numerous  as  the  leaves  of  trees,"  says  Pere  Ga- 
mache,  who  is  the  only  historian  of  this  embarkation ;  ^'  the  masts  of 
tliat  great  fleet  seemed  to  rise  thickly  as  a  forest.  Their  cannon  began 
u>  discharge,  one  ship  after  another,  when  her  majesty's  embarkation 
commenced,  and,  in  truth,  for  half  an  hour,  a  most  marvellous  noise 
they  made,  which  was  distinctly  heard  from  Calais  to  Dover.  But 
never,  surely,  was  there  seen  so  profound  a  calm  at  sea ;  the  ocean  re- 
mained waveless  as  a  looking-glass ;  not  a  sail,  not  even  a  flag,  stirred 
or  waved,  and  those  majestic  ships  laid  motionless  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Thus  the  English  fleet,  with  her  majesty  on  board,  continued  a 
day  and  night,  which  we  had  to  pass  on  the  sea.  The  duke  of  York 
had  fortunately  provided  a  sumptuous  banquet  on  board,  not  only  for 
his  mother  and  sister,  but  for  all  their  retinue ;  and  thus  was  that  great 
hunger  appeased,  which  so  long  a  sojourn  on  a  calm  sea  naturally  pro- 
voked. This  regale  was  at  the  expense  of  our  grand  admiral,  the  duke 
of  York;  and  when  he  remembered  that  we  had  to  fast,  because,  by  our 
calendar,  it  was  the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  he  came  to  us  kindly,'  and  said, 
'1  hear  that  you  must  not  eat  meal  to-day.  I  doubt  you  will  be  incon- 
renienced,  for  all  ray  people  are  huguenots,  who  have  made  no  provi- 
lion  of  fish  for  such  an  exigence,  but  1  believe  there  is  some  sturgeon 
for  the  queen,  part  of  which  I  will  send  to  your  table.' "  At  that  time, 
lames,  duke  of  York,  was  a  very  zealous  member  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  he  had  forgotten  that  his  mother  could  not  partake  of  his 
toquet  on  fast  days  any  more  than  her  ecclesiastics. 

■  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

«M>.  of  Pere  Gamache,  p.  1.20.     Oct.  2aih,  by  New  Stylo  j  Oct,  19th,  by  Old 

tyle,  lullowed  in  England. 
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^  The  passage  from  Calais  to  Dover  is  usually  made,  in  a  ftvoureble 
wind,  ill  three  hours,^'  continues  lV;re  Gamachc ;  ^*  it  was  accomplished 
with  difUculty,  in  this  singular  calm,  in  two  days.  About  three  oVlock 
in  the  aflernoon  the  fleet  drew  near  Dover,  and  his  majesty,  Cliarles  \U 
came  on  board  to  welcome  his  royal  mother.  These  illustrious  per- 
sonages landed  at  vesper  time,  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  joy  from 
the  [leople  that  it  was  possiI>lc  to  show.  The  king  had  prepared  a  feast 
for  his  royal  mother  and  his  sister,  at  Dover  castle,  with  the  utmost 
magnificence.  At  this  supper  were  assembled  every  member  of  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  to  welcome  queen  Henrietta;  her  beloved  daugh- 
ter, the  princess  of  Orange,  was  there  *,  and  with  them  sat  down  to  table, 
Charles  If.,  James,  duke  of  York,  tlie  princess  Henrietta,  and  prince  Ru- 
pert. Some  of  these  royal  personages  were  protestants,  and  others 
catholics:  it  was  necessary  to  say  grace  acconling  to  their  separate 
faiths.  The  king^s  chaplain  began,  and  blessed  the  viands  according  to 
the  protestant  fashion.  Immediately  after,  I  made  a  catholic  benedic- 
tion, saying,  in  a  solemn  and  elevated  voice,  ^  Benedic  Domine  nas  ti 
hac  tua  dona  qua  tua  largita/c,  Sumus  sumpturi  per  Christum  Domi' 
num  nostrum.'* '  Then,  extending  my  anns,  1  made  a  great  sign  of  the 
cross  over  the  table  which  was  siTved,  the  king  and  my  queen,  and  all 
the  princesses  and  princes  standing  while  I  made  my  benedictioQ. 
Around  stood  as  spectators  the  towns^mcn  of  Dover,  being  puritans,  ia- 
dependents,  and  trcmhlcursj  (quakers,  we  i>resumc,)  all  sworn  enemies 
to  the  ceremonies  of  our  church,  esi)ocialIy  to  the  sign  of  the  cross; 
tiiey  testified  great  astonishment  at  the  lihorty  I  took  in  making  it  thus 
publicly  at  the  table  of  their  protestant  king.**^ 

Tlie  whole  population  of  Dover,  it  seems,  had  come  to  see  the  royal 
supper ;  and  as  the  phc  Bays  tliey  were  chiefly  dissenters,  a^^suredly  no- 
thing could  be  more  mischievous  or  ill-judged  than  this  parade  of  cere- 
monies, against  whicli  the  religions  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the 
English  people  were  opposed.  The  man  was  perfectly  impracticable, 
being  thoroughly  unworldly,  and  only  ambitious  of  martyrdom.  He 
had,  in  his  former  residence  in  England,  sought  with  great  zeal  an  op- 
portunity of  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  some  roundhead  trooper  or 
other,  at  the  qiieen^s  chapel,  in  Somerset  House,  where  he  persisted  in 
}K'rforming  the  Roinan-catholic  riles  at\er  the  rebellion  had  broken  out; 
and  he  returned  to  England  full  of  the  same  spirit.  At  the  same  time, 
he  seems  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  great  injury  he  was  doing  to  the 
(liioen-mother,  and  the  lately  restored  royal  family.  He  goes  on  to  de- 
scriho  tlie  astonishment  of  the  people,  when,  next  morning,  he  and  bis 
('(Kidjntors  said  high  mass  before  queen  Henrietta,  in  the  great  hall  of 
Dover  castle. 

King  Charles  brought  his  mother  from  Gravesend  by  water  to  White- 
hall, Nov.  2.  The  river  from  Lambeth  to  the  city  was  so  thronged  with 
Intats,  that  no  person  could  make  way  among  them.  Pepys,  who  laid 
out  sixpence  fi)r  a  sculler  to  row  up  to  the  royal  barges,  was  disap- 
pointed, and  observes,  in  a  pet,  **  that  there  were  but  three  bonfires  in 

Tho  Laiin  is  thus  writteo  in  the  MS. 
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the  city  to  welcome  her,  and  it  was  believed  that  her  coming  did  not 
please  any  one.''  The  very  next  day  afler  the  queen's  arriyal  at  White- 
hall^ she  held  a  great  levee,  and  many  of  the  nobility  came  to  kiss  her 
hand ;  the  privy  council  waited  on  her  in  a  body,  and  congratulated  her 
OQ  her  return  to  England.  The  lord-chancellor  Clarendon,  was  obliged, 
by  the  etiquette  of  his  official  situation,  to  appear  at  their  head.  Not- 
withstanding the  indignation  that  the  queen  cherished  against  his  daugh- 
ter, and  which  she  had  declared  in  France  should  prevent  her  from  even 
speaking  to  him,  she  did  not  receive  him  less  graciously  than  his  com- 
panions. 

The  unfortunate  Anne  Hyde  brought  into  the  world,  some  days  after- 
wards, a  living  son,  which  the  duke  of  York  would,  a  few  weeks  before, 
have  been  proud  to  own  as  his  heir,  but  at  this  time  his  sister,  and  his 
friend  sir  Charles  Berkeley,  had  so  completely  poisoned  his  mind  with 
the  doubts  of  his  wife's  fidelity,  that  he  remained  in  a  state  of  miserable 
uncertainty.' 

Although  queen  Henrietta  manifested  lively  indignation  whenever  the 
Temembrance  of  Anne  Hyde  occurred  to  her,  yet  she  must  be  acquitted 
of  the  great  wickedness  of  suborning  false  witnesses  against  her,  of 
which  crime  the  princess  of  Orange,  who  still  remained  in  England,  was 
by  no  means  clear.  But  the  dialogue  that  Clarendon  himself  records  as 
parsing  between  tlie  duke  of  York  and  his  royal  mother  at  the  embarka- 
tion, proves  that  these  iniquities  had  been  practised  before  the  return  of 
the  latter,  and  that  she  was  then  equally  a  stranger  to  the  scandals  on 
.^ne  Hyde,  and  the  effect  produced  by  them  on  the  mind  of  her  son. 

The  thoughts  of  Henrietta  soon  were  forced  back  to  those  heavy  sor- 
rows which  prove  how  little  the  world  is,  with  all  the  vain  distinctions 
ud  pomps  thereof,  to  a  heart  which  has  once  been  tnily  given  to  an 
object  loved  and  lost.  The  transient  triumph  of  her  entrance  into  a 
metropolis  which  she  had  quitted  so  disastrously,  was  succeeded  by  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest  sorrow,  to  which  she  abandoned  herself,  as  if  in  a 
long  lasting  fit  of  despair.  She  shut  herself  up  for  hours  alone,  and 
when  her  ladies  craved  admittance,  it  was  found  that  she  had  been  weep- 
iDj^  bitterly.'  ^  The  sight  of  the  apartments  where  she  passed  her  happy 
wedded  life  with  Charles  I.  she  declared  agonized  her ;  the  vicinity  to 
the  scene  of  his  death  wrung  her  heart.  She  could  not  bear  to  look  on 
that  Westminster  Hall  where  he  was  arraigned  as  a  criminal,  nor  that 
palace  of  their  former  pleasures,  the  Banqueting  House,  before  which 
his  blood  was  shed.*  She  sunk  into  the  deepest  melancholv,  and  the 
^orst  was,  that  the  relief  of  change  of  place  could  not  be  afforded  her, 
for  there  were  neither  funds  or  time  to  restore  her  dower  palace  of  So- 
merset House,  which  was  utterly  dilapidated.  ^  Ruins  and  desolation,' 
ihe  said,  ^  are  around  and  about  me.'  A  thousand  sorrowful  thoughts 
Wi  her ;  she  wept,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  called  herself  the  deso- 
iite  widow  of  Charles,  la  rcine  malhcurcuse.*  All  the  ladies  and  officers 
^her  household  hoped  that  her  stay  would  not  be  long  in  England." 

*  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

*  Vie  (ie  Henriette  de  France,  appended  to  the  Oraison  de  Bossuet 

*  Ibi.l.  *MS.  of  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache. 
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While  the  queen-mother  remained  in  this  unhappy  state^  the  duke  of 
York,  her  favourite  son,  was  ill  and  wretched,  with  his  heart  yearning 
towards  his  wife  and  son.  Although  he  was  quite  ready  to  defy  his 
mother  and  sister,  who  were  so  furiously  set  against  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  he  was  strangely  perplexed  by  the  declara- 
tion of  sir  Charles  Berkeley,  the  capUiin  of  his  guard,  who  affirmed  that 
both  the  mother  and  child  pertained  to  him,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
marry  the  one  and  own  the  other.  The  unfortunate  Anne  protested  that 
her  hand,  her  heart,  and  her  infant,  belonged  to  her  princely  husband, 
and  took  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  this  effect,  before  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  and  the  duchess  of  Ormonde,  while  she  was  in  a  dangerous 
suite  between  life  and  death.  The  king,  who  seems  to  have  acted  with 
unusual  respectability  on  this  occasion,  took  the  part  of  his  distressed 
sister-in-law,  whom  he  declared  he  believed  to  be  greatly  wronged.  In 
this  sUite  was  the  court  of  England,  when  the  Christmas  of  1 660  drew 
near,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  palace  with  all  the  ancient  festi- 
vities of  merry  England.' 

The  Christmas  of  1600  was  no  season  of  rejoicing  for  the  qneen- 
mother.  The  royal  vault,  which  had  so  recently  been  unclosed  to  re- 
ceive young  Gloucester,  again  yawned  for  anotiier  of  the  royal  femiir 
before  the  year  was  completed.  The  princess  of  Orange  was  smitten 
with  the  small-pox  on  the  18th  of  December.    The  fatal  practice  of 

'**  Christmas,"  says  Pere  Cyprian,  *'  was  always  obsorved  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially at  the  king's  palaces,  with  greater  pomp  than  in  any  other  realm  in  Eo- 
rope."  Among  other  ancient  ceremonies  now  forgotten,  he  mentions  a  pretty 
one,  in  which  a  branch  of  tlio  Glnstonbiiry  thorn,  which  usually  flowen  oa 
Christmas-eve,  used  to  be  bn)ught  up  in  proce^ion,  and  presented  in  great  pomp 
to  the  king  and  queen  of  England  on  Christmas  morning.  P^re  dtamaebe,  ia 
mentioning  this  ceremony,  says,  tliis  blossoming  thorn  was  much  yencrated  by  tha 
English,  because,  in  their  traditions,  they  say,  that  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
brought  to  Glastonbury  a  tliorn  out  of  our  Lord*s  crown,  and  planting  it  in  the 
earth,  it  bourgeoned,  and  blossomed,  and  yearly  produced  blossoms  to  decoxaie 
the  altar  on  Christmas-eve  mass— 

**  That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear.** 

WoaDIWOBTK. 

The  Pere  seems  to  epjoy  very  much  the  following  anecdote  of  Charles  U 
*hough  it  was  against  the  catholics:— ^*  Well,"  said  the  king, extending  his  baad, 
one  Christmas-day,  to  take  tlie  flowering  branch  of  Glastonbury  thorn,  **  this  is  a 
miracle,  is  itf  ^  Yes,  your  majesty,"  replie<l  the  officer  who  presented  it,  "a 
miracle  peculiar  to  PInglaiid,  and  regarded  witli  great  veneration  by  the  catho- 
lics here."  **How  so,"  said  the  king,  "when  this  miracle  opposes  itself  to  thi 
pope  V*  (Every  one  looked  astonished  in  the  royal  circle,  papist  and  protestaoi) 
"  You  bring  me  this  miraculous  branch  on  Christmas-<lay,  old  style.  Does  it 
always  observe  the  old  style,  by  which  we  English  celebrate  iu  nativity,  ia  in 
time  of  flowering  ?"  asked  the  king.  *'Always,'*  replied  the  venerators  of  iht 
miracle.  **Then,"  said  king  Charles,  **the  pope  and  your  miracle  differ  not  s 
little,  for  he  always  celebrates  Chrisunas-day  ten  days  earlier  by  the  calendtrflf 
new  style,  which  has  been  ordained  at  Rome  by  papal  orders  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury.'* This  dialogiie  probably  put  an  end  to  this  old  custom,  which,  settinf  ail 
idea  of  miracle  aside,  was  a  picturesque  one,  for  a  flowering  branch  on  Oui* 
mas-day  is  a  pleasing  giA,  whether  in  a  court  or  a  cottage. 
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leeding  repeatedly,  while  the  eruption  was  appearing,  was  then  the 
iTourite  medical  treatment,  and  was  the  true  catise  why  that  horrid  dis- 
ise  was  generally  fatal  whenever  it  attacked  persons  of  rank  at  this 
ra.  The  struggle  both  with  the  disease  and  the  doctor  was  too  much 
Mr  most  constitutions,  and  the  patient  usually  succumbed.  The  queen, 
rhen  she  found  that  the  princess  of  Orange  was  attacked  with  the 
tnall-pox,  hurried  away  her  beautiful  darling  Henrietta,  and  enclosed 
ent]£  with  her  in  the  palace  of  St.  James.* 

How  the  queen  could  bear  to  leave  the  faithful  daughter  to  expire 
lone,  whose  life  had  been  a  constant  scene  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  sup- 
lOft  and  benefit  of  her  exiled  and  impoverished  family,  seems  strange ; 
>at  so  it  was.  All  the  maternal  afiections  of  queen  Henrietta  were 
entred  in  her  adoration  for  her  youngest  child,  from  the  moment  that 
he  resolved  to  educate  her  as  a  Roman-catholic. 

When  the  princess  of  Orange  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  thought 
mole  her  conscience  that  Anne  Hyde  had  been  foully  slandered,  whether 
w'vh  her  consent  is  a  point  that  Clarendon  leaves  doubtful.  But  he 
ixpiessly  says,  that  from  what  passed  at  the  death-bed  of  this  princess, 
he  innocence  of  his  daughter  became  apparent  The  princess  expired' 
»  Christmas-eve,  and  was  buried  at  midnight,  on  the  29th  of  December. 
Ser  funeral  procession  was  by  torch-light  from  Somerset  House  to 
il^estminster  Abbey,  where  she  was  laid  in  the  Stuart  vault,  by  the  side 
of  her  beloved  brother  Gloucester. 

Grief  and  disappointment  had  thrown  the  duke  of  York  on  a  sick 
bed,  when  sir  Charles  Berkeley  came  to  him,  and  avowed  that  all  he 
bad  said  against  Anne  Hyde  was  false-witness,  and  ^'  that  he  had  been 
prompted  to  it  by  the  belief  that  it  would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  his  royal 
highness  if  he  married  a  private  gentlewoman,  and  therefore  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  her  to  have  a  husband  of  her  own  rank ;  but  as 
he  found  that  his  dear  master  was  so  heart^wounded  by  the  slander,  he 
cioie  to  confess  the  truth  and  ask  his  pardon."  That  the  death-bed 
coofession  of  the  princess  led  to  this  avowal  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
probably  Berkeley  heard  of  it  before  the  duke  of  York,  and  owned  his 
guilt  before  it  was  proved  to  his  confusion.  The  duke  of  York  felt  his 
heart  suddenly  relieved  from  its  heavy  load  by  this  acknowledgment ; 
be  forgave  the  culprit,  who  had  been  heretofore  his  dearest  friend  and 
comrade  in  arms,  and  immediately  wrote  to  his  injured  wife  ^  to  keep 
up  her  spirits,  for  Providence  had  cleared  her  aspersed  fame ;  and  above 
•U  things  to  have  a  care  of  his  boy,  and  that  he  should  come  and  see 
them  both  very  shortly.'' '  It  is  probable  that  Berkeley  had  formed  a 
passion  for  Anne  Hyde  as  well  as  his  master,  and  wished  to  gain  her 
OQ  any  terms. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  though  reconciled  to  each  other, 
Rmained  under  the  malediction  and  interdict  of  their  royal  mother,  a 
Qrcumstance  which  was  in  those  days  still  considered  inauspicious  for 

in  outset  in  married  life.     The  duke  of  York  was  very  desirous  that 

■-^  •  — _^^.^.^__^^^___^.^___ 

'Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1072,  pp.  67-59.     MS.  of  Pere  Gamache,  p.  123 j 
M  Evelyn's  Diary. 
•Memoirs  of  James  II.  "Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 
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queen  Henrietta  should  forgive  them,  and  receive  hit  maeii-tried  wife  u 
her  daughter.  The  time  was  short ;  the  queen  was  departing  (ot  France 
early  in  the  month  of  January,  and  her  demeanour  was  as  yet  so 
implacable,  that  when  king  Charles  gave  some  leading  hints  on  the  pn^ 
prieiy  of  doing  justice  to  the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  her  maiesty 
affirmed,  in  her  passion,  ^  If  that  woman  enters  Whitehall  by  one  door, 
I  shall  leave  it  by  another.''  She  was  furious  when  she  heard  that  the 
duke  of  York  had  visited  his  wife  and  infant;  she  would  not  speak  to 
him  or  see  him  willingly ;  when  he  came  with  the  king,  she  dared  not 
refuse  him  entrance,  but  forbore  to  take  the  least  notice  of  him.' 

There  is  no  satisfactory  reason  for  the  queen's  sudden  change  givei 
by  Clarendon,  who  best  knew  all  the  motives  that  actuated  the  proceed- 
ings of  tlie  court  at  this  juncture.  He  mentions  that  abbe  Montague  and 
the  earl  of  St  Albans  waited  on  him  one  after  the  other,  and  assured 
him  that  the  queen  was  ready  to  forgive  and  receive  his  daughter,  on 
account  of  a  message  she  had  received  to  that  efiect  from  cardiml 
Mazarine,  who  wished  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  Tet,  ai 
Clarendon  truly  says,  ^  he  could  not  comprehend  from  what  fbuntsia 
the  good-will  of  the  cardinal  proceeded,  who  had  never  before  bees 
propitious  to  him."  The  whole  reconciliation  evidently  sprung  fron 
the  death-bed  remorse  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  for  the  queen's  chanfe 
of  mind  and  purpose  suddenly  took  place  between  the  day  of  her  death  and 
of  her  burial.  The  queen  had  in  all  probability  been  told  how  diflerendy 
her  daughter  had  thought  of  the  matter  on  her  death-bed,  but  did  not 
wish  that  the  name  of  the  princess  should  be  called  in  question  concern- 
ing the  disgraceful  calumny,  but  rather  gave  her  foigiveness  thesemblsnce 
of  a  matter  of  diplomacy. 

The  queen's  recognition  of  the  daughter  of  Clarendon  was  observed 
on  New  Year's  day  as  a  public  festival.  It  was  but  two  days  after  tbe 
burial  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  the  mourning  for  her  was  general, 
when  the  duke  of  York  brought  his  duchess'  from  her  father's  residence, 
Worcester  House,  Strand,  in  suite  to  Whitehall,  where  the  royal  fcmfly 
were  to  dine  together  in  public.  ^As  the  queen  passed  to  dinner,  the 
duchess  of  York  knelt  to  her ;  her  majesty  raised  her,  kissed  her,  sad 
placed  her  at  table."* 

Such  is  the  brief  notice  that  father  Cyprian  takes  of  this  scene.  He 
is  far  more  intent  on  describing  an  odd  adventure,  that  took  place  at  the 
same  time,  relative  to  his  own  small  ceremonials,  than  dwelling  on  the 
feelings  of  the  duchess  of  York.  Nevertheless,  we  learn  from  him  ^  thai 
the  royal  family  of  Stuart  usually  dined  in  public,"  it  may  be  supposed 
in  the  same  manner  customary  to  the  royal  family  of  France  before  the 
revolution  of  1790.  At  the  New  Year's  festival  there  sat  down  to  table 
with  the  king,  his  mother,  and  his  sister  Henrietta,  the  duke  of  York, 
the  newly  forgiven  duchess,  piince  Rupert,  and  prince  Edward,  sons  to 
the  queen  of  Bohemia.  Queen  Henrietta  never  would  eat  her  dinner 
without  her  chaplain,  (ather  Cyprian,  said  a  Latin  grace,  and  the  king^ 

*  Lift  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  138.  •  Pepyg'  Diary,  voL  i,  p.  I6i 

'  MS.  of  Fere  Cyprian  Gamache. 
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wjhuid  hitchapUa  to  Mjrgract  aoeovdiiigto  ihe  toum  of  tte 
^■g'***^     TiMrawMaivftw  contest  w&h  of  then  ihoaUi 

^Oa  fkM  oecMosi''  ebSanrei  AilMNr  QnpMB^  ^  ^  cvowdi 
it|thtlboth  I  tnd  theebarchof  EDgbnd  minfafririiw  Uny 
Ibo  fraM  of  pni^  wIm  came  to  tot  tho  vojd  inilf  dfaui 
t  adniitw  ifaU  down,  aad  iM»ld  not  xcuh  Iho  m^  but 

,tad  «id  tho  gme^  Md  tho  Uwr  iMd  b^giai  Ui  dUunr  M«B 
•IhoalaktflroouldapiiroMk  When  he  did  M^all  tho  kcdi 
BOB  who  etood  behind  the  lojal  diair  eat  op  a  load  knghy 
lit  that  the  kiag*fteha|plaia  and  thfttloecB^  prieec  hMl  laa  a 
ra^aeoi  bat  the  eha|dun  was  floend  (teirasss),  sad  thift  |»isst 
^'  ThkkaspBciaienofthedisoiderijnianBaiaoftkeiSai^ 
eia  just  aAer  the  Heetoialion. 

AsfBooOf  <(aesn  Henrietta  safe  stt  ascMoea  of  Aaewell  in  Tunr 
MiV  ^  W^^t'Ul,  «o  the  kdies  of  her  eonvl,  Mfioaslf  to  hm 
brFiaaoa.  Ths  dake  of  Yoik  led  ia  Us  dvebesa,  and  yi»- 
*  to  his  mother,  <*who7'  says  OavsiNhMi,  ^laeeifad  her  with 
^aee  as  if  she  had  appwed  the  nMnwm  fran  the  beghming, 
liadljr  made  her  eft  down  bv  her."*  Thos  the  foeea,  who 
irij  porsued  her  daAghter-iMaw  with  aeont  and  malediDtioai 
fegpaaesocialedherwith  thereoepttoDofherGoort.  When  lord 
entered,  the  qaeen  roee  from  her  chair;  sad  as  he  bad  kept 
loof  from  her  majesty  since  she  had  taken  off  her  iateidiot 
ini^tei^  menriigeii  the  scene  was  likely  10  prove  too  iateMstina 
f  witnesses,  and  at  a  sign  from  her  msjeety  all  her  ladies  tetirsu. 
MD  then  said  to  CSareadon,  with  a  serene  aad  pleaunt  eoun- 
that  if  she  had  spdien  anything  ia  her  passioa  which  he  had 
e  oagh  t  to  impute  it  to  the  great  provocation  aha  had  received,'' 
»wBnd  she  had  been  deeply  ofiended  with  her  son  the  duke  of 

certainly  had  had  no  inclination  to  consent  to  hk  marrisge; 
had  been  informed  by  the  king  that  this  alliaace  had  not  been 
by  bim  (the  chancellor),  and  that  he  was  as  moch  odended 
was  worthy  of  him;  and  as  his  fideli^  to  her  late  hosband 
cnaiaent,  and  that  he  had  served  her  eon  not  only  with  as 
iTf,  bat  with  extmordinary  success — ^And,  therefore,'' pursued 
iiietta,  ^dol  receive  your  daughter  as  my  daughter,  and  will 
fgive  the  duke  and  her;  and  I  am  resolved  ever  after  to  live 
le  aftction  of  a  mother  towards  them.  Aad  I  am  resolved  to 
eodship  with  you  myself,  aad  I  ehall  expect  from  yon  all  the 
ee  which  my  kindness  wOl  deserve." 

arendon  replied  by  praising  ^  the  mercy  and  clemency  of  her 
dcqparting  so  soon  from  needful  seventy,  and  in  pardoning  a 
eh  was  unpardonable,^'  and  assured  her,  ^  that  she  would  bave 
ler  own  honour  and  station  if  she  had  been  less  oflended ;  that, 
sei^  he  should  always  depend  on  her  protection  as  bis  most 
usitsuu,  aad  would  pay  all  obedience  to  her  commande." 
sen  then  put  into  lord  Clarendon's  hand  a  paper,  in  which  she 
It  to  him  some  tfiings  which  concerned  ner  service  and  in^ 

?^  CTprimn  Gamaehe.  *  Lift  of  CiarendOB|  voL  L,  p.  408. 
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terest,  and  requested  him  to  despatch  them ;  and  the  ereiting  drawing 
on,  and  many  ladies  filling  the  outer  apartments,  all  anxious  for  an 
audience,  lord  Clarendon  took  his  leave,  by  kneeling  and  kissing  her 
majesty's  hand.' 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  marriages 
that  ever  took  place  in  England,  from  which  afterwards  sprung  two 
queen-regnants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  queen  Mary  II.  and  queen 
Anne,  grand-daughters  to  Henrietta  Maria.  The  duke  and  duchess  of 
York  had  several  sons,  but  out  of  a  numerous  fiimily  two  daughten 
only  reached  maturity.  Charles  II.  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  suflSn^ 
ing  this  marriage  to  receive  his  royal  sanction.  But  what  could  the 
king  do?  The  church  and  people  of  England  still  held  the  mairiige 
vow  in  the  deepest  reverence,  as  irrevocable.' 

The  queen  had  hastened  her  arrival  in  England  in  order  to  break  thii 
marriage,  which  she  finally  sanctioned,  and  now  she  only  tarried  till 
parliament  liad  secured  the  marriage  portion  of  the  princess  Henrietta, 
and  her  own  dower,  which  was  finally  accomplished  in  the  beginnii^ 
of  January,  1660-1.  Most  of  her  dower  lands  had  been  shared  among 
the  regicides.  Okey,  Walton,  Scroop,  Norton,  Pride,  Whalley,  Ed- 
wards, and  Tichboume,  Lambert,  and  Blackwell  had  not  done  their 
bloody  work  for  nought,  and  were  found  in  patriotic  possession  of  laige 
portions  of  the  queen^s  dower.  In  many  insuinces,  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  wrest  possession  from  those  who  held  the  dower  laods, 
and  in  all  the  pn>perty  was  greatly  wasted  and  injured.  Therefore  pw- 
liament  granted  her  majesty,  in  compensation,  30,000/.  per  annum,  ud 
the  king  added  a  pension  of  30«000/.  more  from  the  exchequer.  Ai  it 
was  contrary  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  country  for  a  queen  dowafer 
to  be  an  absentee,  being  expected  to  spend  her  dower  income  in  the 
country,  her  majesty  promised  to  return  and  live  in  England,  after  the 
had  superintended  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Henrietta  to  the  duke  of 

'  Life  of  Clarendon^  vol.  i.  pp.  402,  403. 

'  Tiie  venerable  law  of  England  acknowledj^d  the  sanctity  of  the  vow  of  vdl- 
lock  without  any  respect  of  persons;  and  when  parliament  il legitimatized  thi 
chililren  of  a  similar  marriage  to  that  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Anne  Hfde,  i 
revolution  was  tlie  consequence;  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  daughten  of  Edward 
IV.  waSf  in  fact,  decided  by  the  blooily  battle  of  Bosworth.  Nor  did  Henry  TUL 
venture  on  his  bigamies  till  he  had  enslaved  his  people.  Instances  were  very 
rare  in  which  an  English  parliament  had  venturetl  to  put  asunder  those  whom 
God  had  joined  together;  and  the  marriage  vow  of  an  English  prince  or  peer 
was  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  peasant  If  a  prince  married  against  the  leave  ofhii 
sfjvereign,  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  personal  restndnt  aod  puoishmen^ 
but  not  to  divorce. 

As  the  duke  of  York  remained  constant  to  the  wife  he  had  chosen,  all  thattbi 
king  could  do  was  to  iinpri^iou  and  torment  him;  but  a  fliendship  subaifted  b^ 
tween  the  royal  brethren.  Besides,  the  marriage  could  not  be  broken  wiihcMt 
degnidution  to  the  rnyal  pedigree,  by  invalidating  the  marriages  of  Katharioeof 
Valois  with  Owen  Tudor,  and  Edward  IV.  with  Elizabeth  Woodyille,  both  of  ; 
which  the  church  and  people  had  maintained  against  all  opposing  actsof  |lt^ 
iinnient.  All  these  rea«ons,  added  to  the  affection  there  was  between  the  TOpH  ■ 
brothers,  caused  Charles  II.  to  acknowledge  his  sister-in-law  as  duchess  of  Tofi 
Morec>ver,  at  that  time  Charles  II.  had  grace  enough  left  to  feel  Teneiatioa  ui 
gratitude  to  her  lather,  the  loyal  earl  of  Clarendon. 


m  SiMgavo  orders  ftod  plans  for  the  rqnin  of  her  dower  pdaeM 
ersec  House  and  Greeowieh.  She  likewise  settled  Jmt  eonrf  and 
M  after  the  following  plan.  Her  lord  chambeilain  and  steward 
avenue  was  Henry  loraJeimyn)  lately  ereated  ml  of  Sl  Albans. 
Mqjia  of  the  court  now  resumed  the  stoiy  that  she  was  seeredy 
'  to  him:  of  this  we  cannot  gather  a  particle  of  eridenee.  The 
Mf  oftred  in  support  of  this  assertion  is  not  a  venr  eomplimen- 
e  to  matrimony;  it  is,  that  the  queen  oi\en  lo<Jied  pate)  and 
alarmed  when  he  entered  the  room  where  she  was.'  Sir  John 
'  gathered  this  intelligence  from  his  cousinsi  the  nnnSy  who,  not 
Biy  conversant  in  matrimoniai  a&irs,  supposed,  periapSy  that 
I  the  usual  efiect  of  the  presence  of  a  kdy's  lora  and  master, 
have  shown  that  lord  Jermyn  had,  from  a  very  early  period  of 

been  the  queen's  confidentud  servant  at  the  head  of  hn  conrti 
ii  by  his  office,  obliged  to  communicate  whatsoever  had  befidlen. 
refill  his  tidings  had  sometimes  been,  these  pages  have  rdated. 
marvel,  then,  considering  how  foil  of  disasten  her  career  had 
at  her  poor  chedi  s<mietimes  blanched  at  his  entnmce.  In.  his 
ikewise,  all  her  fonds  were  placed ;  he  had  the  mansgement  of 
Boditure,  and  she  had  suflered  sufficiently,  in  regard  to  pecuniary 

to  cause  uneasiness  of  mind,  when  she  apfwehended  that  Imi 
her  presence  to  discuss  harassing  money  matters. 
Jermyn,  by  his  new  title  of  St  Albans,  still  continued  the  prime 

of  her  court  and  revenue.  Her  yioe-chamberlain  was  a  French- 
.  Vautelet,  whose  salary  was  200/.  The  celebrated  sir  Kenelm 
ras  her  chancellor ;  he  was  a  Roman  catholic,  much  given  to  a 
al  belief  in  spiriu  and  astrology.  The  queen's  master  of  horse 
I  Arundel  of  Wardour,  count  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  a 
catholic.    Her  secretary  was  sir  John  Winter;  the  poet  Cowley 

private  secretary,  employed  in  the  decyphering  of  her  corre- 
ce."  From  Cowley's  complaining  letters,  it  is  generally  sup- 
lat  he  had  been  cruelly  and  unf;ratefully  neglected  by  the  queen. 
IS  not  the  case ;  she  granted  hmi  lands  for  life,  as  soon  as  she 
I  possession  of  any  part  of  her  dower-domains.  She  gave  him 
ich  would  have  enriched  him,  but  he  died  not  long  after  the 
ion. 
ccMnptroIler  of  the  queen's  household  was  sir  Thomas  Bond. 

four  gentlemen  ushers,  or  ushen  of  the  privy  chamber,  at  1801. 
im  each,  and  diet ;  four  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  each  at 
iry,  and  diet;  four  pages  and  eight  grooms  of  her  great  presence 
'.  She  had  two  cup-bearers,  two  carvers^  and  two  gentlemen 
€  the  great  presence  chamber;  each  had  120/.  salary,  and  ^  bouche 
Mirt"  at  the  same  table.* 
rhief  lady  of  Henrietta's  bed-chamber  was  the  dowager  duchess 

ire  beeo  ikvoured  by  a  communication  from  the  noble  ikroilj  who  are 

ieral  representatiyei  of  lord  Jermyn.     They  possess  some  of  his  letten^ 

DO  which  gives  the  least  authenticity  to  this  report 

ba  Beresby's  Memoirs. 

in  of  Henrietta  Maria,  ^672,  p.  63.  ^Md. 
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of  Richmond,  t  beautiful  young  widow,  the  eldest  dtngfater  of  the 
nighty  favourite  of  James  and  Charles  I^  and  sister  of  the  dissolule  and 
witty  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

This  lady  belonged  to  tlie  church  of  England ;  in  cooTemtioo  the 
agreed  with  lather  Cyprian  on  so  many  points,  that  he  had  the  most 
lively  hopes  of  her  conversion ;  but,  to  the  great  vexation  of  his  spirit, 
he  iound  it  impossible  to  coax  her  into  a  profession  of  the  Rooian 
catholic  creed. 

Lady  Newport  was  the  next  lady  of  the  bed-chamber;  there  were 
four  ladies  of  the  privy  chamber,  each  having  a  salary  of  150/.  per 
annum ;  there  were  eight  bed-chamber  women.  Lady  Saunderson  wai 
the  queen's  laundress;  this  lady  was  a  trusted  servant  of  the  royil 
fiunily ;  to  her  care  Charles  I.  had  consigned  his  George  and  personl 
jewels  the  day  of  his  execution.* 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  queen  Henrietta  was  re-instaled  ti 
her  palace.  If  she  had  been  ruled  by  wisdom  and  right  judgment,  she 
would  have  kept  all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  her  religion  ai 
mnch  as  possible  from  collision  with  the  furious  prejudices  of  the  seetfr* 
rians,  instead  of  irritating  them  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  ceremoniei, 
which  were  obnoxious  to  them.  But,  instead  of  this  moderation*  even 
father  Cyprian,  the  meekest  of  the  party,  boasts  of  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  to  the  vexation  of  the  sectarians  of  Dover ;  and  if  he,  when 
private  memoirs  bespeak  him,  in  general,  a  mild  philanthropist,  indnlgcd 
in  tliis  species  of  warfare,  how,  may  we  ask,  did  the  fierce  abbe  Montagnfi 
conduct  himself,  who  had  already  urged  the  queen  to  so  much  intolenit 
cruelty  towards  young  Gloucester?  No  doubt  the  catholic  establishmeoK 
of  the  queen-mother  in  England  was  as  injurious  to  the  popularity  of 
her  newly  restored  family  as  it  had  been  to  the  cause  of  her  hiMbaad 
when  slie  was  queen-consort.  She  had  her  lord  almoner,  (abbe  Mon- 
tague,) brother  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  his  salary  being  7002.  per 
annum.  The  quecn^s  confessor,  father  Lambert,  a  French  gentknn, 
had  a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum.  Her  clerk  of  the  closet,  who  ww  i^ 
cistant  to  her  confessor,  had  2001,  per  annum,  and  a  lay  brother  received 
a  salary  of  40/.  Her  convent  of  capuchins  adjoined  the  chapel  at 
set  House,  and  consisted  of  a  warden,  called  a  father  gua'rdian, 
priests,  the  elder  of  whom  was  POre  Cyprian  Gamache,  and  two  kf 
brothers ;  this  convent  cost  the  queen  500/.  per  annum.  The  capochini 
undertook  the  service  of  the  chapel  daily,  and  preached  sermons  ewy  .- 
Sunday  and  holiday «  and  during  Lent.'' 

^  In  the  depths  of  her  distress,  at  the  blockade  of  Paris,  queen  Henih  :* 
etta  had  sold  not  only  her  jewels,  to  supply  her  famishing  hoosehoUf  ' 
but  even  the  altar-plate  of  her  chapel ;  she  had  not  hitherto  been  able  lo  .'^ 
afl<)rd  to  replace  them.  But  when  she  was  preparing  to  depart  forEqf  f^ 
land,  at  the  Restoration,  the  duchess  d'Aiguilon,  niece  of  cardinal  Richs*  ;"/' 
lieu,  pre9ente<I  the  aluir-plate,  left  by  that  minister,  to  queen  Henrieili:  j' 
it  was  very  rich,  brilliant,  and  magnificent,  and  was  used  at  the  catholii 
chapel  in  Somerset  House." ' 

>  Memoirs  of  Hnuietta  Maria,  1G73.  *  MS.  of  P^rs  Cyprum  Gaiiud» 
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I  had  a  Ktiard  of  gentlemen-at-arms,  very  splendidly  dressed, 
mily.  They  wore  black  velvet  cassocks,  embroidered  with 
ith  a  gold  embroidered  badge;  they  carried  halberts,  and 
es  when  her  majesty  went  to  her  sedan,  or  into  her  chapel, 
passed  to  her  meals.  When  she  went  out  in  a  coach,  they 
y  mounted,  each  with  carbines  slung  to  their  waist,  on  each 
carnage,  which  was  usually  drawn  by  six  horses.  These 
yn  wore  their  hats,  whether  they  were  on  duty  in  the 
thont  doors.  The  earl  of  St.  Albans  was  their  captain.^ 
equerry  of  the  queen  was  sir  Edward  Wingfield,  who  go- 
table,  and  had  under  his  care  four-and-twenty  horses  and 
There  were,  in  the  queen's  establishment,  twelve  footmen, 
nen  in  her  liveries,  four  pages  of  the  back  stairs,  and  seve- 
»f  her  pantry,  ewry,  cellar,  and  buttery.  She  appointed  a 
buck  hounds,  a  master  of  the  bows,  of  the  queen's  games, 
lapel  of  music'  Such  was  the  establishment  of  a  queen 
kin  the  last  two  centuries. 

the  household  of  queen  Henrietta  was  thus  magnificently 
had  long  given  up  all  splendour  of  dress.  She  never  left 
garb  she  wore  for  king  Charles,  and  her  pictures  represent 
's  weeds.  The  plainness  of  her  attire,  after  she  returned 
i  noted  by  that  quaint  oddity,  Pepys,  in  terms  of  disparage- 
ippointment,  when  he  describes  a  visit  to  Whitehall,  to  gaze 
family.  ^  Mr.  Fox  came  in  presently,  and  did  take  my 
>  the  queen's  presence  chamber,  where  he  got  my  wife 
I  the  queen's  chair,  and  the  two  princesses  came  in  to  din- 
een  is  a  very  little  plain^  old  woman,  and  nothing  more  in 
or  garb  than  in  any  ordinary  woman.'' 
-traits  are  extant  of  the  once  lovely  daughter  of  Henri  Qua- 
in  black  dress  with  the  widow's  veil,  which  she  wore  idler 
her  husband.  There  is  one  painting,  at  chateau  d'Eu,  in 
^,  which  represents  her  with  her  beauty  scarcely  faded, 
iie  iron  rule  of  Cromwell,  engravings  were  published  of  the 
in  her  weeds.  One  of  these  is  a  good  likeness,  represent- 
black  veil  with  its  triangular  frontlet,  a  straight  white  cape, 
formed  in  a  cross,  and  a  black  dress ;  it  is  the  frontispiece 
-book,  a  great  curiosity,  called  the  ^  Queen's  Closet  Broke 
!  publisher  has  fearlessly  put  his  name  and  address.  Much 
>wed  on  the  widowed  queen's  virtues  and  skill  in  medicine 
which  were  more  likely  to  interest  in  her  favour  the  mid- 
'  England  than  commendations  on  her  courage  and  mag- 

'ielta  Maria.  1671. 

Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  pp.  62-67. 

lal,  vol.  i.,  p.  100.     By  the  word  plain,  he  means  unpretending. 

princess  Henrietta  is  very  pretty,  but  much  below  my  ezpecta 
dressing  herself  with  her  hair  frizzed  short  up  to  her  ears,  did 

so  much  the  less  to  mo.     My  wife  standing  near  her,  with  two 
pmtches  on,  and  well  dressed,  did  seem  to  me  much  handsomer 
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ihe  did  not  expect  any  ill  from  her  actions,  for  she  believed  them 
exempt  from  any  intention  of  evil.''  Certainly,  m  this  matter,  the  follj 
rested  with  those  who  placed  an  inexperienced  child  of  sixteen  in  so 
difficult  a  station ;  the  queen  had  been  very  unwilling  to  give  np  the 
guidance  of  her  daughter,  and  worse  results  might  have  taken  place. 

Queen  Henrietta  was  always  honoured  and  beloved  in  her  own  country. 
In  the  midst  of  her  adversities,  she  had  possessed  great  influence  in  France; 
she  did  not  lose  it  of  course  when  her  fortunes  improved ;  she  wae 
invited  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  infant  dauphin,  the  eldest  child  of  Louie 
XIV.  and  Blaria  Therese  of  Spain.  The  dauphin  beinf  bom  on  All- 
Saints^-Day,  the  1st  of  November,  she  gave  him  at  the  font  the  qusifll 
addition  of  Toussaint  to  the  name  of  Louis.  In  the  spring  of  16(12,  lbs 
queen  received  a  long  visit  at  Colombe  from  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Orleans ;  from  thence  they  accompanied  her,  on  her  way  to  England,  m 
far  as  Beauvais.  Tliere  was  a  doleful  porting  here  between  the  queea 
and  her  daughter,  for  they  both  believed  that  her  future  residence  wooU 
be  life-long  in  England.  Queen  Henrietta  proceeded  to  Calais,  and  the 
young  duchess  of  Orleans  returned  sorrowfully  to  Paris. 

England,  with  all  its  sad  reminiscences  and  religious  enmity,  did  not 
huld  out  a  very  inviting  futurity  to  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  Tet  she 
redeemed  her  promise  of  returning  thither,  July  28,  1662.  She  did  not 
make  the  voyage  without  danger  of  her  life  from  a  violent  storm.  Her 
son,  Charles  II.,  whose  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Braganza  had  Ifttc^T 
taken  place,  with  his  bride,  received  and  welcomed  her  at  Greenwiek 
palace.  As  the  repairs  of  Somerset  House  were  not  yet  completed^ 
queen  Henrietta  took  up  her  abode  in  the  old  palace  of  Greenwich,'  then 
greatly  dilapidated.  She  was  the  last  royal  occupant  it  ever  received. 
The  king  sent  fur  his  mother  from  Greenwich,  to  join  in  the  gnMl 
water  procession  which  took  place  when  his  bride  came  in  her  baige 
down  the  Thames,  from  Hampton  Court,  to  take  possession  of  her 
state-palace  of  Whitehall. 

Catharine  of  Braganza  was  a  daughter-in-law  whose  religion  soitei  - 
queen  Henrietta  only  too  well,  consequently  she  lived  in  peace  with  ber. 
The  duchess  of  York,  her  other  daughter-in-law,  ii-as  treated  by  hff  . 
with  amity;  she  had  lost  her  grandson  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  but  hii 
loss  she  found  replaced  by  the  birth  of  a  very  lovely  grand-daughttr, 
Mary,  afterwards  elective  queen-regnant  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  queen  Ilenrietui  took  possession  of  Mr  i 
palace  of  Somerset  House,  to  which  she  had  made  very  splendid  nidi  ■ 
tions  and  restorations.  On  this  circumstance  her  former  poet,  WaUtft  ^ 
again  brought  his  adulation  to  the  feet  of  the  queen.  His  verses,  thongk  < 
inferior  to  his  earlier  poems,  are  full  of  historical  allusions. 

**  Great  queen,  who  does  our  island  bless 
With  princes  and  with  palnccii, 
Peace  from  lliis  realm  and  yuu  were  gone. 
Your  bowers  wore  in  the  storm  o'erthrown. 
But  true  to  England  in  your  love, 
As  birds  are  to  their  wontcil  grove, 

*  Pepys,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 
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Though  by  rude  hands  their  nests  are  spoiled. 
There  the  next  spring  again  they  build, 
Accusing  some  malignant  star, 
Not  Britain,  for  that  fatal  war.** 

A  tradition  w  extant  that  the  queen,  inheriting  the  practical  taste  fbr 
:faitectare,  which  had  caused  her  mother  Marie  de  Medicis  to  design 
Ih  her  own  hand  the  Luxemburgh  palace,  had  made  original  drawings 
all  the  buildings  she  added  to  Somerset  House. 
Her  majesty's  chamber  and  closet  at  Somerset  House  were  considered 
■arkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  furniture  and  pictures.  The  great 
me  staircase  led  down  into  the  garden  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
be  echo  on  this  stair,  if  a  voice  sang  three  notes,  made  many  repeti- 
NMv  and  then  sounded  them  all  together  in  concert'  This  melodious 
ho  was  well  adapted  to  the  frequent  concerts  with  which  this  musical 
nea  made  the  Somerset  House  palace  resound.  Henrietta  had  there 
b«otiful  gallery,  which  she  had  ornamented  in  the  finest  taste ;  and 
fdyn  mentions,  with  admiration,  the  grace  of  her  manner  when  she 
wed  it  to  meet  and  thank  him  for  a  copy  of  one  of  his  works  which 
B  had  presented  to  her. 

Qneen  Henrietta  kept  within  her  income ;  she  paid  all  her  accounts 
'sekly ;  she  had  no  debts.  She  had,  as  her  contemporary  biographer 
■undy  expresses  it,  ^^  a  large  reputation  for  justice.''  Every  quarter 
be  dispersed  the  overplus  of  her  revenue  among  the  poor,  bountifully 
otowing,  without  consideration  of  difference  of  faith,  her  favourite 
krity — releasing  debtors  confined  for  small  sums,  or  for  non-payment 
Cfees;  likewise  sending  relief  to  those  who  were  enduring  great  hard- 
bips  in  prison.  And  prisons  in  that  era  were  noxious  with  dirt  and 
Mnilence. 

The  health  of  queen  Henrietta  began  visibly  to  give  way  while  in 
!ifland ;  the  fogs  of  London  had  always  affected  her  chest,  yet  she 
OQfined  her  residence  chiefly  to  London,  on  account  of  her  religious 
Vibiishment.  Woodstock,  where  she  had  had  a  chapel  and  residence 
r  her  ecclesiastics,  had  been  desolated  by  the  republicans,  perhaps  on 
at  account.  Father  Cyprian  thus  mentions  her  in  the  spring  of  1664 :' 
[jod  had  given  to  her  generous  spirit  a  body  very  frail  and  delicate ; 
e  dreadful  scenes  she  had  passed  through  in  life  had  exalted  her  cou- 
^  and  refined  the  qualities  of  her  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
pped  and  undermined  her  constitution.  The  last  time  she  returned  to 
igland,  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  made  her,  who  had  so  long 
ipired  the  clear  air  of  France,  cough  extremely.  One  year,  two  years, 
ree  years,  rolled  away,  while  she  patiently  endured  these  sufferings, 
fore  she  began  to  bethink  herself  of  remedies;  at  last,  she  remera- 
red  that  the  waters  of  Bourbon  had  always  restored  her  to  health,  but 
e  was  most  unwilling  to  leave  London,  lest  her  chapel  should  be 
)sed  against  the  catholic  congregation  who  usually  assembled  there 
der  her  protection.  She  had  a  conference  with  her  son  king  Charles ; 
e  told  him  ^  that  she  should  recover  if  she  went  for  a  time  to  breathe 

Pepys"  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  ^  MS.  of  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  p.  156 
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her  native  air,  ana  seek  health  at  the  Bourbon  baths,  and  she  would  do 
sio  if  he  would  not  close  her  chapel  against  his  catholic  subjects ;  but 
if  it  was  closed  for  one  day  on  account  of  her  departure,  she  would 
stay  and  live  as  long  as  it  pleased  God,  and  then  die  at  the  post  of 
duly/  Charles  II.  granted  her  request^  but  infinitely  bewailed  the  neces- 
sity of  his  separation  front  his  dear  and  virtuous  mother.  When  she 
had  obtained,  this  permission,  she  prepared  to  depart,  and  ordered  me, 
father  Cyprian,  to  attend  her  as  chaplain,  and  to  choose  another  of  my 
fraternity  to  assist  me.  I  chose  the  reverend  fiither  Matthieu  of  Auzerre^ 
who  had  had  the  honour  of  preaching  before  her  for  two  Lents  in  Lou* 
don  to  general  satisfaction ;  in  fiict,  he  was  her  preacher  after  she  went 
to  France,  and  as  long  as  she  lived.  A  little  before  this  great  princess 
left  London,  she  bade  me  call  together  all  our  fraternity,  tluit  they  might 
learn  her  wishes  from  her  own  mouth." 

^^As  God  had  given  her  a  mind  prompt  and  acute,  with  great  ftcility 
of  utterance,  she  made  ofif-hand  a  very  fine  speech,  in  which  she  toU 
them  ^  that  she  hoped  by  God's  grace  that  her  absence  would  not  be 
long ;  that  her  chapel  was,  meantime,  to  be  open  to  English  catholics 
as  well  as  French ;  that  she  took  witli  her  Pere  Cyprian  and  Pere  Mat- 
thieu, but  the  rest  of  lier  rcligicux  were  to  stay  in  Elngland ;  and  she 
charged  them,  as  they  would  answer  hereafter,  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  time  in  aiding  the  catholics  with  the  rites  of  their  religion.'' 

Queen  Henrietta  left  Ix)ndon,  June  24th,  1665,  accompanied  by  the 
king,  queen  Catherine,  and  most  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  their  house- 
hold, ^^  who  sailed  with  her  fifteen  leagues,^'  says  father  C>'prian ;  that 
is,  the  court  attended  her  to  the  buoy  at  the  Nore :  her  son,  the  duke 
of  York,  escorted  her  to  Calais.  He  was  then  the  hero  of  the  diyi 
having  just  returned  triumphant  from  a  victor}'  over  the  Dutch  fleet 

From  Calais  queen  Henrietta  took  her  way  direct  to  her  ch&teau  of 
Colombe,  where  the  king  and  the  queen  of  France  came  to  welcome 
her  with  the  greatest  warmth.  Her  beloved  daughter,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  was  not  with  the  royal  family.  ^  She  was  ill,  and  in  danger 
of  her  life.  Some  person,  out  of  malice,  had  informed  her  that  her 
brother,  the  duke  of  York,  had  been  beaten  in  his  naval  engagement;' 
and,  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  stain  on  her  family  honour,  the  young 
duchess  fell  into  convulsions,  was  prematurely  confined,  and  lost  her 
infant.  Queen  Henrietta  hastened  to  her,  and  soon  convinced  her  that 
her  brother  James  had  gained  the  greatest  naval  victory  ever  knowOi 
having  beat  the  Dutch  invaders  back  to  their  coast,  destroyed  many  of 
their  !<hips,  and  taken  twenty  of  them.''  The  queen,  after  seeing  her 
(laughter  out  of  danger,  departed  for  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  which  had 
hitherto  always  proved  successful  in  curing  her  maladies. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  she  arrived  in  France,  before  the  plague  in- 
creased so  terrifically  in  London,  tliat  the  week  after  her  departure  be- 
tween 4000  and  5000  persons  died  of  it.  In  some  alarm  lest  the  pesti- 
lence should  infect  her  palace  of  Somerset  House,  and  spread  by  reason 
of  the  closely  packed  crowds  that  flocked  to  her  chapel  there,  she 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  p.  230. 


httr  eipiidiiitt  to  have  ihe  chapel  dote,'  but  they  retnnied  an 
iplieatioa  to  her,  beggioff  her  not  to  impede  their  datj.  At 
k  the  queen  oTereame  her  ftare  of  infection,  and  moreofer 
raat  soms  in  charity,  by  the  hands  of  her  capuchins,  to  alla- 
appalling  miseries  with  which  the  poor  of  London  were 
mat  season  of  horror.'  Two  of  the  queen's  ci^rachins  Ml 
their  exertions ;"  fiither  Gjrprian,  unfortunately  for  us,  leafea 
liiing  the  proceedings  of  his  royal  patroness,  to  give  memoirs 
resi  and  eulogize  thehr  labours  in  the  plague-imitten  metro- 

neen,"  he  resumes,  ^passed  the  autumn  Yoypeaeefiilly  at  her 
XMombe,  and  the  winter  in  the  magnificent  Mtel  de  Im  Ba&» 
sh  Louis  XIV.  had  given  her  for  her  residence  in  Paris.*' 
r  in  which  Englang  was  engaged  against  Fmnce^  allied  with 
ft?e  queen  Henrietta  the  utmost  uneasiness,  and  inth  her  con- 
nyn,  eari  of  St  Albans,  who  was  resident  ambassador  firom 
be  laboured  incessantly  to  avert  it  She  often  had  intenriews 
m  with  her  nephew,  Louis  XIV. ;  this  is  apparent  from  the 
of  lord  HoUis,  an  envoy  from  England-  at  thunperiod/ 
jTCsterday,"  sajrs  lord  HoUis,  in  a  letter  to  Clarendon,  ^at 

0  take  my  leave  of  the  queen-mother.    The  king  of  IVance 
L)  came  to  Colombo  whilBt  I  was  in  her  presence ;  at  last  he 
t>per  to  notice  me,  and  gave  me  a  little  ndute  with  his  head, 
my  lord,  I  answered  him  with  just  such  another,  because  I . 
imbassadorB  in  En^and  are  wdcomed  in  diflerent  style.'' 

at  Conde  was  likewise  the  visitor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  at  her 
lace  of  Colombe;  for  the  high-spirited  ambassador — who,  as 
ntative  of  England,  nodded  to  the  king  of  France  as  uncere- 

as  France  nodded  to  him — continues,  ^I  did  before  him 
/,)  entertain  myself  all  the  while  with  the  prince  de  Gond^, 
f  afiectionate  in  all  that  concerns  his  majesty— but  this  by 
Soon  after,  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen-mother  went 

her  bed-chamber,  and  our  princess  madams  (the  young 
Qrieans)  went  in  after  they  had  been  there  at  least  an  hour, 
lung  of  France  went  away,  1  had  an  interview  with  the  queen- 
BTwards,  and  took  the  boldness  to  ask  her  ^  how  she  found 
he  said,  ^They  had  been  all  the  time  within  talking  over 
lessee  of  Holland,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  told  her  he  had  made 
58  some  propositions,  which  were  very  fair  ones,  which,  if  he 
must  take  part  with  the  Hollanders.' 

1  the  queen-mother  ^if  she  knew  what  these  propositions 

le  said  ^  she  did  not'    But  it  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the 

hem  from  her.    Perhaps  he  did  not,  but  she  did  not  think  fit 

me  with  them.^'    ^  The  next  morning,  though  pouring  with 

nes  lord  HoUis,  ^  the  queen-mother  set  off  towards  the  baths 
L    Her  health  at  that  period  began  to  decline ;  it  was  aggra* 

■che,  p.  157. 
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▼ated  by  her  sorrow  regarding  the  approaching  war.'  One  day  she  said 
to  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  who  had  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  diplo- 
matic mission  in  London,  to  undertake  a  naval  command,  ^  I  ought  to  be 
afraid  of  you,  now  you  are  fighting  against  the  English.'  " ' 

Charles  II.  took  pleasure  in  speaking  of  his  mother  by  the  familiar 
name  he  called  her  in  his  infancy.  He  mentions  her  thus  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  sister,  tlie  duchess  of  Orleans,  March  22d,  1G69,  saying, 
that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mercer,  by  whom  she  had  sent  letters  and 
presents,  had  ventured  from  Havre  to  England  in  an  open  shallop,  and 
was  drowned  in  the  passage.  ^^  I  hear  mam  sent  me  a  present  by  him, 
which  I  believe  brought  him  the  ill-lijck,  so  slie  oufht  in  conscience  to 
be  at  the  charges  of  praying  for  his  soul,  for  'tis  her  bad  fortune  his 
caused  the  poor  man's  disaster.'' '  This  letter,  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the  constant  stormy  weather  that  always  attended  his  mother's  voyages, 
was  written  but  a  few  days  before  her  health  assumed  alarming  sym^ 
tonis. 

^^  Our  queen,"  says  father  Cyprian,  ^  was  not  destined  to  sec  the  end 
of  the  year  1600.    Ever  since  her  return  from  her  last  sojourn  in  Loo- 
don,  she  had  laboured  under  complicated  maladies,  which  caused  het 
perpetual  insomuolcnce,  and  intense  suffering.     From  time  to  time  the 
tMiths  of  Bourbon  softened  these  pains,  but  could  not  cure  them.    Their 
paroxysms   came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  defied  relief.     Yet  the 
queen  did  not  give  way  to  sadness,  she  exiialed  not  her  internal  agonies 
by  plaints,  by  tears,  or  bad  temper,  like  ordinary  women.     With  the 
blood  of  the  great  Henry  she  had  inlierite<]  his  high  courage,  excepting 
when  sometimes  the  sharp  pains  she  endured  became  apparent  on  her 
fine  features ;  but  she  often  said  ^  that  piteous  complainings  did  no  good 
in  illness,'  and  ^  she  did  not  wish  to  imitate  ladies  and  damsels  who 
crieil,  and  wept,  and  lamented  for  a  little  pain  in  the  head,  or  a  cut  fin* 
ger.'     Her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke  her  husband, 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  her  health,  and  were  unremitting  in  their 
attendance  on  her  person.     At  their  united  entreaty,  she  permitted  the 
most  able  medical  men  in  France  to  hold  a  consultation  on  her  case;  and 
M.  Valot,  the  first  physician  of  Louis  XIV.,  M.  Espoit,  first  physician  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  M.  Juiien,  to  the  duchess,  all  met  at  the  chft-     ^ 
teau  of  Colonibe,  where  M.  D'Aquin,  physician  to  our  queen,  intio-    ,'- 
duced  them  into  the  chamber  of  her  majesty.     She  explained  to  than    ' 
her  symptoms  with  great  clearness,  and  dei«ired  her  physician  in  ordi 
nary  ^  to  tell  them  the  remedies  he  had  applied  for  the  shooting  ptiai   ' 
which  deprived  her  of  rest.'     Then  M.  Valot  said,  ^that,  by  the  giatt  ^ 
of  God,  nothing  very  serious  ailed  her ;  that  her  malady  was  incon-  ': 
venicnt,  but  not  dangerous;  and  that  to  the  prescription  of  M.  D'.Aqnii    -"^ 
he  should  add  but  three  grains,  which  would  give  her  majesty  sleeps  ^^ 
and  cure  her  disorder.'  "" 

^^  When  the  queen  heard  him  talk  of  grains,  she  immediately  suspectd 
that  he  meant  to  prescribe  opium,  and  she  said,  positively,  that  ihi  > 

'  LetitT  of  Hollis.  *MadRme  de  Mottevilie,  toL  tl 

'Depot  Jcs  Atrairea  Etrangcres,  formerly  at  Versailles.    Letter  of  Charles  Hi 
dated  from  Wiiiteliall,  March,  1C09. 
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vould  not  take  them,  ^  for  she  knew  by  experience  how  noxious  it  was 
to  her^  and  how  ill  it  made  her ;  besides,  her  famous  physician  in  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Mayeme,  had  warned  her  against  taking  any  great  dose  of  tlie 
kind.'  " 

iler  repugnance  was,  however,  overruled  by  the  united  arguments  of 
31.  Valot  and  his  medical  brethren,  all  but  the  physician  of  the  duchess 
of  Orieans,  on  whom  the  opinion  of  Mayerne  made  some  impression ; 
nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  fatal  consultation  was,  that  the  queen  was 
to  lake  the  grains  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night.' 

^  In  the  intermediate  time  she  went  to  supper  as  usual,  for  she  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  her  bed,  or  even  to  her  chamber,  though  much 
troubled  with  a  pulmonary  complaint  and  harassing  cough.  She  was, 
however,  better  than  usual  that  day ;  she  conversed  pleasantly,  and  even 
laughed  several  times  at  supper,  which  she  ate  with  more  appetite  tlian 
usimI.  When  she  went  to  bed  she  inmiediately  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep.'' 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  wake  a  patient  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  a  sleeping  potion,  yet  such  was  the  case ;  ^^  the  lady  who 
dept  in  her  majesty's  chamber  roused  her  at  the  hour  indicated,  and 
gave  her  the  prescription.  A  few  minutes  afler  the  queen  again  sunk  to 
sleep,  and  her  attendant  left  her  for  repose,  with  the  intention  of  awaken- 
iog  her  by  day-break,  to  give  her  a  draught,  as  directed  by  Dr.  Valot."' 

•*  Accordingly,  the  lady  approached  her  bed-side  in  the  morning,  and 
Mked  her  majesty'  ^  how  she  had  passed  the  night ?'  There  was  no  re- 
ply. She  spoke  again,  louder ;  still  no  answer.  Alarmed,  she  touched 
the  queen,  she  moved  not ;  she  shook  her,  and  made  violent  efforts  to 
rouse  her,  but  in  vain,  for  she  never  awoke  in  this  world.  The  afilrighted 
lidy  leant  down  to  her  royal  mistress,  and  fancied  she  heard  low  mur- 
murs, sighs,  and  a  laboured  respiration,  upon  which  she  flew  to  rouse 
the  val^t  de  chambre^  to  seek  for  medical  and  spiritual  aid,  to  fetch 
priests  and  physicians."  ^^We  came  first,"  continues  the  sorrowful 
bther  Cyprian  \*  ^  the  doctors  soon  followed ;  they  felt  her  puUe,  and 
•iked  her  many  questions  regarding  her  state ;  and  we  spoke  to  her  of 
contrition  for  sin,  of  the  love  of  God,  and  confidence  in  his  mercy,  and 
ve  entreated  her  to  make  some  sign  that  she  heard  us;  but  alas!  a 
aortal  silence  was  our  only  reply." 

*^  The  physicians  aflirmed  tliat  she  still  breathed,  and  was  even  sen- 

ible^  but  that  a  dull  vapour,  mounting  to  the  brain,  prevented  all  speech, 

Ikat  it  would  soon  dissipate,  and  that  she  would  manifest  consciousness, 

lad  speak.     I  believed  them  at  first,"  continues  the  Pere ;  ^^  but  seeing 

that  her  awful  quietude  still  continued,  I  sent  in  haste  for  monsieur  le 

Cure  of  Colombe,  and  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  being  performed, 

•he  received  the  host  without  any  dilficulty,  or  the  least  convulsion  of 

« III  her  memoir,  appended  to  Boasuct's  funeral  ^^erinon,  it  is  asserted,  that  tlie 
<itj.>.n  tfoli  the  opium  at  nine  in  tlio  evening;,  and  was  found  dying  by  her  lady- 
iri-\va:ti!»;?  at  eleven  at  night,  and  expired  at  midnight.  This  is  scarcely  con- 
aistriit  with  P*re  Cyprians  account  of  the  sujiper;  his  narrative  is  regular  and 
^ircumfiantial,  being  an  eye-witness. 

«  31S.  oi  P*re  Gamache,  p.  107.  •  Ibid.,  p.  168.  ♦Ibid. 
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countenance,  and  soon  aflcr  her  slight  respiration  ceased,  and  she  len- 
dered  her  soul  to  God,  undisturbed  by  a  struggle.*" 

^  A  gentleman  of  her  majesty's  household  immediately  rode  at  fiery 
spocd  from  Colombc  to  St.  Gcrmains,  to  carry  these  fatal  and  most  un- 
expected tidings  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  immediately  accompanied 
him  back,  hoping  to  have  seen  our  queen  alire."  After  the  duke  had 
given  the  necessary  orders,  he  hurried  to  his  own  palace  of  St  Qoud, 
where  his  duchess  was,  to  break  to  her  and  his  daughter  the  &til 
tidings.'"  ^  My  pen  fails  to  describe,''  says  Pcre  Cyprian,  ^  the  vioknt 
grief  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  for  a  mother  so  loving,  and  to  beloved." 
And  then  the  affectionate  old  priest  proceeds  to  give  the  following  cluh 
racier  of  the  deceased :  ^  This  great  queen  was  indeed  universailj  i»> 
greited,  for  she  had  established  a  real  empire  over  all  hearts ;  her  cheer- 
ful temper,  her  gay  and  witty  conversation,  which  enlivened  all  arouod 
her  to  her  last  hours;  her  graceful  fiimiliarity,  and  all  these  winning 
qualities,  joined  to  a  sincere  piety,  rendered  her  delightful  to  eveiy  on& 
The  king  of  France  regarded  her,  not  only  as  his  dear  aunt,  whom  he 
had  known  from  infancy,  but  as  a  real  bond  of  peace  between  his  com- 
tr}'  and  Great  Britain ;  and  her  son-in-law,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, convinced  of  her  rare  prudence  and  sagacity,  consulted  her  on 
every  af^r  of  moment,  and  gave  her  his  most  intimate  confidence,  as  if 
she  had  been  his  real  mother."  ' 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  been  domesticated  with  He^ 
rietta  for  twenty-nine  years :  it  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  madame  ds 
Blottevillc,  her  other  friend.     It  would  seem,  that  her  character  wm 
peculiarly  agreeable  and  estimable  in  private  life.    No  opposition,  or 
irritation,  regarding  her  religion,  ever  occurring  in  her  own  conotiy, 
there  was  nought  to  interrupt  the  serenity  of  her  temper,  therefore  her 
life  flowed  on  brightly  to  the  last    Many  persons  who  abhor  Henrietta 
Maria,  from  the  part  she  took  in  the  civil  war,  may  condemn  the  pnisei 
bestowed  by  her  French  contemporaries,  as  partial  and  flattering.    Pli^ 
tial  they  certainly  are,  for  they  were  written  by  intimate  friend^  whosi 
love  continued  after  her  death ;  flattering  they  cannot  be,  for  madame  di 
^Totteville's  memoirs,  which  give  such  lively  delineations  of  her  di^ 
racter,  were  never  printed  till  her  relatives  of  the  third  generation  bti 
passed  away  from  this  world.    Flattery  may  be  administered  by  m^   > 
mnirs  in  these  times,  when  works  are  printed  before  the  ink  of  the  > 
manuscript  is  dry ;  but  when  authors  wrote  them  literally  for  the  foonh  -^ 
generation,  why  should  they  flatter  ^  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  .^*  ii  /_ 
for  Pcre  Cyprian  Gamache,  his  manuscript  has  never  been  printed,  nff  /^ 

does  it  seem  that  any  eyes  but  these  now  guiding  the  pen,  have  ecattaa'  '^ 

the  ancient  yellow  pages  which  dwell  on  the  death  and  character  of  Ml  ;.^= 
beloved  patroness.  ^ 

*  MS.  of  Pere  Gamache,  p.  168.  '  

*Meiiioira  of  Henrietta  Maria.  1671,  p.  90.  'Ibid.,  p.  169l 

*  There  arc  passages  in  tlic  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Motteville  wherein  Af 
speaks,  with  sutth  severity  of  moral  justice,  of  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.,  Atf 
he  u'ouhl  have  coosigaed  her  to  the  Bastille,  had  he  known  that  inch  a 

Bcrjpt  existed. 


\ 


riM  cnn  flf  the  dnth  flfHwiriMii  Mara  ■  montio^ 

td»  MoaipHMiar,  hir  inaea.    She  atvt,  in  her  jumk  ^ppant  etyle/ 
ttoold  Bol  doepi  the  doettm  give  her  a  pill  to  ewe  her  wakefid- 
■i  which  it  dhl  ao  eflbetuallr  that  ahe  never  woke  agaiiL** 
Nrhal  wmddfrtharCypriui  nave  aaid|  could  he  have  aeen  thia  nnfiMl* 
wittidnn  ctlagrmiie  wimdewufUellej  aa  ahe  waa  called,  on  the  death 
own  aui?  Tnd7)  he  woold  have  been  aa  aevere  aa  he  waa  on 
phywaian  of  Lonia  XIV^  whom  he  all  hot  calla  a  mnrderer. 
^  ^^iMy  thai  Dr.  Valol  ezcoaed  himaelf  to  hia  kmg,  by  aararing  him 
waa  dia  diMaaa  of  the  cheat,  and  not  hia  ove^doae  of  narcotic,  that 
qpaanAniiatta;''  bat  the  indignant  ftthercontinaea,  that  ^thouch 
aalaiDad  hia  poat  at  coort,  jet  a  veiy  few  montha  afterwarda,  be 
"'AD  into  a  aeriooa  malady,  which  hm  graim  coold  not  core,  and 
mm  look  from  him  hia  irface  and  hia  life  together.    Biit  all  the 
ka  lived,  the  people  of  the  defhnct  queen'a  hooaehbld  cried  out 
Uniy  aa  the  mnidanr,  in  feet,  if  not  in  intent,  of  their  royal 

• 

n  awift  conrier  brought  to  ihe  royal  brotheri  in  England 

thai  their  qneen»mother  had  expired  on  Toeaday  morning, 

Mtt  tlalt  New  Sqrle,  IMO,  at  her  caaUe  of  Colombo,  aitoate  four 
■MBfionPteia.  (Aaileall.  and  the  duke  of  York  received  the  newa 
fc  grant  grief;  they  immediatriy  left  their  hunting  in  the  New  Foreat, 
\,talk«d  to  Bunplmi  Court,  where  they  contmued  till  all  the  monm- 
aaawniiniil  waa  completed  at  Whitehall.* 

1m  aame  day  that  <iiiaen  Henrietta  Maria  died,  her  corpaa  lemamed 
*  afea.aiepl  ia  her  bed,  aadmll  peraona  ware  admittad  to  aea  it  there. 
Mat  dqr  her  body  waa  wnhalmiid,  and  kid  in  atala  in  the  hall  of 


deven  o'clock  the  aame  night,  the  whole  houaeb<dd  at  Colombo, 

d  bnr  the  grand  almoner  Montague,  went  in  prooesaion  from  the 

uiy  bearing  the  heart  of  their  decoMed  queen  to  her  convent  at 

oC    It  waa  received  with  aolemn  ceremonial  by  the  abbeaa  and 

na.    A  mannacript,  till  now  inedited,  in  the  archivea  of  France, 

ha  fellowinff  account  of  the  reapeot  with  which  the  ladiea  of  the 

km  received  the  heart  of  their  foundreaa/    It  ia  written  by  one 


wd  ever  been  the  intention  of  her  majeaty  to  come  to  ua,  when 

iaing  health  warned  her  that  ahe  must  ahortly  endure  the  aharp- 

jaath,  which  ahe  did  not  wish  should  surprise  her  in  the  routine 

Oy  existence;  but  God  willed  it  otherwise,  having  permitted  a 

which  it  waa  hoped  would  cure  her,  to  cut  short  her  life,  in  her 

*.    Divine  Providence  had  spared  her  the  long  agonies  of  a  lin- 

idi,  of  which  she  had  a  natural  fear.    She  had  not  the  time  to 

intentions  towards  us  by  her  last  will ;  she  had  intended  to 

m  de  Montpensier,  toI.  t.  p.  218. 
ire  Cyprian,  p.  169. 
of  H«arienm  Maria,  ltS71,  p.  90. 
im  H6tel  de  Soubise,  Secret  Archives  of  FraiiDe»  hf  fevoot  oC  U. 
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make  our  church  the  depository  of  her  royal  heart  and  body  likewise ; 
she  likewise  intended  to  demise  to  us  certain  goods  for  our  benefit 
Nevertheless,  although  her  sudden  death  had  prevented  these  intentions, 
she  had  previously,  on  many  occasions,  proved  a  most  beneficent  foun- 
dress, and  had  deserved  our  grateful  remembrance  at  a  time  when  we 
were  in  a  very  destitute  state. 

^^  Although  we  possess  not  the  body,  we  have  what  we  esteem  verr 
precious ;  this  is,  the  heart  of  this  great  queen.  At  eleven  oVlock  at 
night  this  dear  heart  M'as  delivered  to  us  by  M.  Montague,  accompanied 
by  the  whole  household  of  her  majesty.  Our  sisterhood  received  it  in 
its  urn,  at  the  gate  of  our  cloister,  and  bore  it  in  procession  to  our  church, 
which  was  hung  with  black ;  these  hangings  were  encircled  by  three 
bands  of  black  velvet  charged  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  defunct 
queen.  The  Bliserere  was  chaunted  by  the  full  choir;  a  platform  of 
three  steps  was  raised,  on  which  was  placed  a  credaneCj  to  receive  the 
royal  heart  of  our  beloved  foundress.  Round  this  were  placed  wai 
lights.  Monsieur  It  grande  almoner  said  the  prayers,  to  which  we  all 
responded ;  then  he  addressed  himself  to  our  very  honoured  mother 
and  superior,  Anne  Marie  Cauiin,  in  these  terras : — 

^^  ^  My  mother,  behold  here  the  heart  of  the  princess  Henrietta  Marie, 
of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great,  wife  of  Cliarles  I.,  mother  of 
Charles  11.,  at  present  reigning  in  England,  aunt  to  Louis  XIV.  All 
these  temporal  grandeurs  were  not  equal  to  the  virtues  of  her  soul,  oo 
uhich  I  need  not  dwell  in  particular,  because  you  knew  her  so  welL 
Tlie  aflection  that  this  great  queen  always  cherished  for  you  has  caused 
you  to  be  chosen  as  the  guardians  of  this  precious  deposit,  which  I  am 
certain  you  will  carefully  retain,  and  will  not  cease  your  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul.' ' 

*'  To  this  our  good  mother  made  reply  : — 

^^  ^  With  my  mind  absorbed  in  grief.  I  render  the  very  humble  thanki 
of  our  convent  to  the  king,  and  to  Monsieur  and  Madame,  for  haviof 
confided  to  us  so  valued  a  treasure,  which  alone  can  console  us  for  the 
loss  M'e  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  this  great  queen.  We  will  new 
remit  our  prayers  for  her  repose,  as  the  sole  means  we  have  of  showing 
our  gratitude  to  her.' 

^^After  every  one  had  withdrawn,  we  said  the  prayers  for  the  dcadi 
and  when  we  had  sprinkled  holy  water  we  retired.'' 

The  corpse  of  Henrietta  was  likewise  carried,  for  lying  in  state,  froa 
Colombe  to  the  convent  at  Chaillot.'  Her  coffin  was  placed  oa  i 
mourning-car,  attended  by  her  lord  almoner  Montague  and  the  dodiea 
of  Richmond,  her  principal  English  lady  of  honour,  and  by  madams  dl 
Plessis,  her  principid  French  lady.  The  g^uards,  already  described,  Al- 
lowed and  preceded  the  royal  corpse,  which  was  likewise  attended  by 
the  coaches  of  the  queen  of  France  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  widi  ft 
the  officers  of  their  household.  The  body  was  thus  escorted  to  ChaiUo^ 

^  Incdited  MS.  in  the  Hdtcl  de  Simbise,  now  edited  and  translated  bf  tki 
author  from  the  original,  by  favour  of  M.  Guizot 
*M^.  of  Pdrc  Gamache,  p.  1C9. 
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nd  was  receivod  with  much  tender  reverence  by  the  nuns,  to  whom 
be  had  been  the  bene&ctress. 

Her  heart  was,  on  the  10th  of  September,  placed  in  a  silver  vessel, 
rhereon  was  written  her  name  and  titles  in  Latin,  to  the  following 
flfect: — 

Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  EIngland,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
buffhter  to  the  French  king  Henry  IV.,  the  Victorious;  wife  of  Charles 
[^  the  Martyr;  and  mother  of  the  restored  king,  Charles  II. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  12th  of  September;  the  place  of  sepul* 

ure  of  queen  Henrietta  was  with  her  royal  ancestors  at  the  magnificent 

kbbey  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris.     The  procession  commenced  from 

[HiaiUot,  an  hour  after  dark;   all  the  guards  of  the  deceased  queen 

larried  torches,  and  a  hundred  pages,  sent  by  the  queen  of  France,  bore 

•ach  a  lighted  flambeau.    The  niece  of  the  deceased  queen,  mademoi- 

lelle  de  Montpensier,  followed  as  chief  mourner,  assisted  by  the  duchess 

)f  Guise.      All  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  royal  household  at 

^lombe  followed,  in  the  deepest  mourning.    The  monks  and  chapter 

if  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  carrying  lighted  tapers,  received  the  royal 

*oq)se  at  their  door,  and  when  it  was  consigned  to  them,  the  grand 

dmoner,  Montague,  made  them  an  oration  in  L^tin,  which  was  answered 

IT  the  prior.    The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  was  hung  with  black,  and  fully 

duminated  for  the  funeral  service. 

No  monument  or  tablet  exists,  to  the  memory  of  the  queen,  at  St. 

^is,  that  we  could  discover,  when  we  visited  the  royal  tombs  in  the 

ypt  of  that  magnificent  structure,  this  last  summer,  1844.     When  the 

nes  of  her  ancestors  were  exhumed  by  the  French  republicans,  robbed 

their  leaden  coffins,  and  flung  into  a  common  trench,  behind  the 

bey  of  St.  Denis,  the  remains  of  Henrietta  Maria  doubtless  shared  the 

ie  fate. 

'orty  days  after  the  death  of  queen  Henrietta,  a  still  grander  sen'ice 

performed  to  her  memory,  to  soothe  the  grief  of  her  favourite 

^'hter,  Henrietta  of  England,  duchess  of  Orleans,  by  her  grateful  nuns 

'haillot.    The  princess  came  with  her  husband  to  this  ceremony, 

h  was  far  more  distinguished  by  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet  than  by 

le  funeral  pomps  that  Rome  could  devise.     All  the  choir  of  the 

•1  at  Chaillot  was  hung  with  blacky  and  in  the  midst  was  a  platform 

r  steps,  and  a  bier  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall ;  at  the  corners, 

*d   in  gold,  were  queen  Henrietta's  armorial  bearings,  and  laid 

n,  under  a  stately  canopy,  was  a  wax  effigy  exactly  resembling  her.' 

duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans  having  taken  their  places,  Montague, 

noner  of  her  late  majesty,  ofliciated  at  the  service,  and  then  all 

ere  fixed  on  Bossuet,  who  proceeded  to  deliver  that  grand  his- 

oration  on  the  varied  scenes  of  Henrietta's  life,  which  at  once 

m  the  reputation  he  has  since  maintained  as  the  first  omtor  of 

times.    Much  of  this  sermon  would  be  displeasing  to  any  one 

>man  catholic ;  but  the  genius  of  Bossuet  is  more  talked  of  in 

d  MS.,  written  by  a  nun  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Secret  Archives,  to  which 
i  given  by  favour  of  M.  Guizot. 
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England  than  known,  which  must  plead  our  excuse  for  the  following 
attempt  to  give  tlie  reader  an  idea  of  the  view  taken  by  this  great  man, 
of  the  historical  events  of  the  life  of  his  royal  countrywoman. 

**  Nine  voyages,**  said  Br>»siiot,  *'  were  undortakeii  by  our  great  Henrietta  in 
the  course  of  bcr  life.  The  English  reboU,  it  is  well  known,  had  seized  the 
arsenals  and  magazines  of  the  kin;;,  her  huslmnd.  He  had  soldiers,  but  not 
wherewithal  to  arm  tliem.  She  abandoned  her  pleasures  and  her  palaces  for 
the  sake  of  her  lord,  and  not  only  parted  from  her  jewels,  but  even  cared  not  (or 
her  life.  She  put  to  sea  in  the  niid&t  of  February,  regardless  of  waves  and  tem- 
pests, for  the  ostcn^iiblo  purpose  of  conducting  to  Holland  her  eldest  daughter, 
M'ho  had  espoused  tlie  prince  of  Orangn.  Her  ri*al  object  was  to  engage  the 
states  of  Holland  in  the  interests  of  tliu  king.  She  gained  them,  gained  their 
ollicers,  and  obtained  supplies,  and  artillery,  and  ammunition.  The  storms  of 
winter  had  not  prevented  her  from  embarking  on  this  errand ;  the  storms  of 
winter  did  not  hinder  her  return  to  the  king  when  she  had  gained  her  obtject 
Her  homeward  xoyn^e  was,  however,  l>eset  with  diliicultics  and  accidents.  The 
dreadful  tempest  whicli  to»t  hor  lloet  fur  ton  days  is  beyond  my  power  to  de> 
scribe.  Tlie  mariners,  at  length,  lo:>t  all  presence  of  mind,  and  stood  aghast 
Some  threw  themselves  in  the  sm,  i)roferring  instant  death  to  further  toils.  The 
queen,  nevertlieless,  remained  intrepi'l ;  and  the  higher  the  wvves  raged,  the 
more  she  reassured  every  one  around  her  by  her  tirniness;  and,  to  avert  from 
their  minds  the  fatal  ideas  of  douih  which  presented  itself  on  all  sides,  she  nid, 
"  Queens  have  never  been  drowned."  Al:is,  the  was  reserved  to  sud'er  a  fus 
still  more  extraordinary !  She  i>aw  vessels  peri:sh  around  her,  but  the  admirsl'i 
ship  in  which  bhe  was  embarked,  was  sustained  1»y  the  hand  of  Him  who  rules 
over  the  mighty  deep,  and  who  can  bridle  its  insurgent  billows.  The  vessel 
was  thrown  back  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  every  one  was  astonished  at  her 
signal  deliverance. 

"* Those  who  escape  from  shipwreck,' says  an  ancient  author, "are  son  v 
bid  an  eternal  adieu  tu  the  sea;  nay,  they  can  never  again  abide  the  sight  of 
it.'     Yet,  with  astonishing  perseverance,  tlie  qncen,  in  tlie  short  space  of  elerao    / 
days,  again  committed  hersiMf  to  the  mercy  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  utmost  rifov 
of  winter.     She  was  impelled   to  tliis  extmordinary  exertion  by  her  eameit 
desire  of  l>eholding  her  husband  once  more,  and  leading  to  him  the  succoorsdie    ' 
had  obtained.      She  gathered  together  tlie  tranr^iHirts  which  had   escaped  the 
tempest,  and  finally  landed  on  the  coast  of  England.     Scarcely  had  she  tooofasii    ^ 
the  feliore,  when  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  thundered  on  the  house  wbeM     : 
she  rented  alter  the  fHtip:ues  of  her  vo)'ago,  and  shattered   it  with  their  balh.    ?) 
Yrt  »Iie   retained  her  intrepidity  in  the  iniddt  of  this  frightful  peril;  and  her    * 
clemency  did  not  fail  when  the  author  of  this  blark  attempt  fell  in  her  povtr. 
Some  time  uAer,  he  was  Uiken  prisoner, and  destined  to  the  executioner;  butibi 
pardoned  him  his  crime  n^inst  her,  dooming  him  solely  to  the  punisiimentof  hii 
con»oience,  and  the  bhame  of  having  attempted  the  life  of  a  princess,  tookilA    ' 
and  mcrciliil  to  take  hi:^,  even  alter  such  provocation.*'  tv 

This  incident  is  only  found  in  this  oration  and  in  the  precediif  /" 
memoir  of  Henrietta^  where  it  is  more  circumstantially  related;  itisii  .' 
close  acconlance  with  the  character  and  disposition  of  Henri  Qiutref  faff   '' 
glorious  father,  whom  our  Henrietta  closely  resembled,  as  her  conntif-  ^ 
men  declared,  in  person  as  well  as  disposition.    The  narrow  bigoiryii  ■'^ 
which  she  was  reared  marred  the  popularity  which  must  infalliSy  ktff  |n 
attended  this  fine  disposition,  always  so  attractive  in  England.    TiM 
prejudices  of  tlic  people  were  offended,  at  every  turn,  with  a  ihoatui    "^ 
troublesome  teasing  ritual  obser>'ances,  which  they,  with  equal  bigotiji 
were  brought  to  look  upon  as  enormous  crimes ;  Urns  Henrietta's  virtoa 
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and  grand  actions  were  either  viewed  invidiously,  or  passed  over  in 
f deiire ;  the  church  of  England  historians,  although  agreeing  as  to  reli« 
ffifin  in  so  many  main  points  with  the  essentials  of  her  faith,  could  not 
forgive  the  troubles  her  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome  had  brought 
on  their  king  and  party,  therefoie  they  are  equally  her  enemies  with  the 
puritans,  and  their  narratives  are  more  prejudicial  to  her  because  the 
truth  is  expected  from  them.  The  French  historians  alone  preserve  the 
facts  that  redound  to  her  credit. 

Bossuet  rapidly  traces  her  progress  to  the  midland  counties,  and  the 
effi*ct8  that  her  heroism  had  on  the  people : 

*^  It  wai  into  her  hands  that  the  (governor  of  Scarborough  rendered  that  port 
tritli  it!  imprepiable  castle.  The  two  Hotliains,  fattier  and  son,  who  had  given 
i?ie  fir.«t  example  of  perfidy,  in  refusing  to  the  king  in  person  admittance  to  his 
l^trt  and  arsenal  of  Hull,  now  chose  the  queen  for  their  mediatrix,  and  prepBre<l 
Ii3  furrender  to  the  king  that  place,  together  with  that  of  Beverley,  but  they  were 
prevented,  and  decapitated  by  their  own  party,  for  God  punished  their  disobe- 
dien.^e  by  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  wliom  they  had  served  so  signally. 

"Our  great  Henrietta  marched,  as  a  general,  at  the  head  of  her  royal  army. 

She  tbo9   traversed  triumphantly  the  provinces  hitherto  entirely  held  by  the 

rebels.     She  besieged  a  oonsiderable  town  which  obstructed  her  march.     She 

eonqaered,  she  pardoned ;  and  flnally  met  her  monarch  on  the  ground  where  he 

kad  previously  gaineil  his  signal  victory  over  the  earl  of  Essex.    One  hour  after 

the  reunion  of  tliis  happy  pair,  they  received  the  tidings  of  another  victory 

piined  by  the  king's  party  over  the  rebels.     All  secmod  to  prosper  in  the  prc- 

r^nrc  of  Henrietta;  and  had  her  advice  been  taken,  and  had  the  king  marched 

direct  to  London  instead  of  dividing  his  forces,  and  wasting  their  time  and  dis- 

ft  paring  their  strength  at  the  unsuccessful  sieges  of  Hull  and  Gloucester,  that 

campaign  had  seen  the  end  of  the  war.     On  that  pivot  the  fortune  of  the  royal 

eanse  turned.     From  that  fatal  moment  all  was  disaster  and  decadence.     The 

queen's  situation  obliged  her  to  retire  from  Oxford,  which  was  besieged  by  the 

re!yel«.     The  royal  pair  bade  each  other  an  adieu,  sad  enough,  although  neither 

supffosed  it  vms  to  prove  tiieir  last.    Her  majesty  retired  to  Exeter.    There  she 

^ve  birth  to  a  daughter;  but.  in  less  than  twelve  days,  she  was  forced  to  leave 

the  infant  princess,  and  seek  refuge  in  France.^' 

We  naust  remember  that  it  was  before  this  princess,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  that  Bossuet  was  speaking  the  words  we  here  are  quoting,  and, 
when  he  arrived  at  this  passage,  he  broke  into  one  of  those  impassioned 
borsts  of  eloquence  which  stamped  his  fame  as  an  orator  for  ever.  And 
here  we  depict  a  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  past ;  an  address  of  the 
kind«  in  the  present  times,  to  a  royal  mourner  at  the  funeral  sermon  of 
her  parent,  would  entrench  on  modern  reserves  and  etiquettes  most 
straniiely.  Society  was  not  then  civilized  into  that  conventional  smooth- 
ness which  is  rutlied  by  such  bold  bursts  of  original  genius ;  and  there- 
fore avoids  or  suppresses  them.  The  effect  must  have  been  grand,  when 
Boi^suet  diverged  from  his  oration  on  the  dead  mother,  thus  to  address 
the  daughter : — 

*•  Prince«s.  whose  destiny  is  so  great  and  glorious,  are  you,  then,  in  your  first 
«!awn  of  being  rendered  a  captive  to  the  enemies  of  your  royal  house  1  O  Eter- 
nal !  watch  over  her!  Holy  angels,  rank  around  her  cradle  your  invisible  squad- 
rons, for  she  is  destined  to  our  valiant  Philippe,  of  nil  the  princes  of  France 
most  worthy  of  her,  as  she  is  most  worthy  of  him.  Gentlemen  of  France,  Go<i 
did,  in  uuth.  protect  her  1  Lady  Morton,  two  years  aAcrwards,  dtew  \bi9 '^i^caoxja 
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infant  from  the  IiniirU  of  the  rrbcln.  Uiu'on:H:ious  of  her  captiritjr.  bat  feeling 
iter  high  birth  too  powerfully  to  Mibmit  to  coiireal  it,  the  royal  child  refused  to 
ciwn  any  name  or  rank  but  her  own,  and  persisted  that  ithe  was  no  other  than 
the  princess.*  At  last,  she  was  brought  to  the  arms  of  her  motlier,  to  cooiole 
her  for  all  her  sorrows,  and  finally  to  contribute  to  Uie  happiness  of  a  great 
prince.  But  I  am  diverging  from  the  course  <»f  my  history.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  queen  was  for«-etl  to  retire  from  the  kiiigtlom  of  England :  in  fact,  her 
Vtti>!>ol  left  port  in  the  full  view  of  the  rhips  of  the  rebels;  they  pursued  her,  and 
came  «<>  near,  that  5he  acuially  heard  the  cries  of  the  seamcHf  and  could  distin- 
guish their  in^lent  menaces.  Oli !  how  ditferent  from  her  first  vojrage  on  the 
i>aine  ii«'ii,  when  she  went  to  take  int^ses^ion  of  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain, 
when,  for  the  liral  time,  ^he  felt  the  waters  heave  under  her,  and  submit  their 
])roud  waves  to  her,  the  ocean-queen.  Nuw  chased,  pursued  by  her  implacable 
enemies,  one  moment  lust,  the  next  saved,  fortune  changing  its  aspect  eTery 
quarter  of  an  hour,  having  no  Mipjiort  1>ut  God  an«]  her  own  indomitable  courage, 
— frhe  at  last  arrived  at  Bre«t,  and  there  was  suffered  to  respire  awhile  from  hei 
troubles. 

**  God  left  no  resource  to  lier  royal  husband  ;  the  Scotch,  though  faithful  guards 
to  our  monnrchs,*  betrayed  their  uwn,  and  frold  him  to  the  imrliument.  The  par- 
liament,  feeling  the  evils  of  military  de>puti»m.  would  dismiss  the  army,  but  the 
army,  dc^claring  itself  independi-nt,  expelled  the  ]>arliament  by  violence.  The 
king  was,  in  these  commotions,  led  from  captivity  to  captivity:  his  queen  in  vain 
inove<l  Prance,  Holland,  and  even  Poland  and  the  di«iant  north,  to  his  rescue; 
she  reanimated  the  Scotch.'  and  found  the  means  of  arming  3<J,iJ00  of  them  in 
liis  behalf.  She  concocted  an  entcrpri:»e  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine  for  his  ds- 
liverance,  the  ftucccits  of  which  ])runii!ied,  at  leu^t,  to  be  conqdeie.  She  really 
fcucct'eded  in  withdrawing  her  dear  children  from  captivity,  and  confessed  thst, 
among  her  mortal  sorrow:*.  !*hc  felt  on  this  ot'cas^ion  she  was  capable  of  joy.  If 
fche  cuuld  do  no  more,  slit*  ai  least  i'ons<>led  her  royal  lord  perpetually  by  her 
l"tter^.  He  wrote  to  her  from  his  pri.^on  that  she  alone  supported  his  miod,  and 
that  he  could  stubmit  to  all  degradations,  when  he  remembered  that  t^he  belonged 
to  him,  and  was  unalienably  hj>  own.  O  wife!  O  mother!  O  queen!  incompa- 
rable and  deserving  a  InMier  furtune. 

"After  all  her  struggles,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  resign  herself  to  the  ine- 
vitable :  yet,  like  jiome  grand  column,  she  mukI  firm  amidst  the  ruius  around 
lier.  But  who  can  exjiress  her  just  grief,  who  can  recount  her  sorrows!  N0| 
gentlemen  of  France,  my  words  cannot  paint  them ;  liie  prophet  who  sat  akms 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Jeru^lem  can  alono  lament  us  bhe  lamented.  Truly  mi)^ 
she  say  with  Jeremiah,  '  BtdioM,  Li>rd.  my  allliciion ;  my  enemies  fonify  them- 
selves, and  my  children  are  lost  The  cruel  one  has  put  his  sacrilegious  haod 
on  all  that  is  most  dear  to  int*.  Royalty  is  profaned,  princes  arc  trodden  under 
fixil.     Leave  me  to  weep  bitterly,  for  1  cannot  Ik»  comfortetl.'  * 

••  Charles,'  says  Bossuet,  '*  was  just,  temperate,  magnanimous,  well-iDformed 
regarding  his  ail'airs  and  the  M-ience  of  governing.  Never  prince  was  mote 
ca])ablc  of  rendering  royally  not  unly  ri'r'prcted,  but  amiable  and  dear  to  i 
])cople.  He  could  be  reprt»achctl  M'ith  nothing  but  with  too  great  a  degree  of 
clemency.  This  illustrious  defect  of  Charles  was  likewise  that  of  Caesar  hin^ 
^elf;  but  those  who  expected  to  see  the  English  monarch  succumb  under  the 
weight  of  misfortune,  were  astonished  wheu  they  experienced  his  valour  ia 
Imttle  and  his  i^trength  of  intellect  in  council.  Pursued  to  the  utmost  by  the  im* 
phuahle  malignity  of  his  enoniie.**,  betrayed  by  his  own  people,  he  never  k»t 
him^cIf.     The  result  of  the  contest  might  l>e  ag;iinst  him  ;  his  foes  found  ihsi, 


,< 


'  This  passage  confirms  the  narrative  of  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  quoted  p.  106l     : 
•Here  he  alludes  to  the  Scoiii.-h  guards  of  the  king  o{  France.  ■" 

'Bossuet  here  alludes  to  the  campaign  of  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose. 
*The  Latin  text  is  in  the  margin,  but  Bossuet  has  drawn  his  quotmtioos  ftoa 
Ismiah  and  Lamech,  as  well  as  ftom  Jeremiah. 
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mlthough  they  might  crush  him,  they  could  never  bend  him.  A  pang  seizes  me 
when  I  contemplate  that  great  heart  in  its  last  trials.  But,  assuredly,  he  showed 
himself  not  less  a  king  when  facing  his  rebels  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  on  the 
srafibld  in  Whitehall,  than  when  he  confronted  them  at  the  head  of  his  armies ; 
they  saw  him  august  and  majestic  in  that  woful  time  as  when  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  court  Great  queen,  well  do  I  know  that  I  fulfil  the  most  tender 
wi:»hes  of  yt>ur  heart,  when  I  celebrate  your  monarch — that  heart  which  never 
beat  but  for  him ;  is  it  not  ready  to  vibrate,  though  cold  in  the  dust,  and  to  stir 
at  the  sound  of  the  name  of  a  spouse  so  dear,  though  veiled  under  the  mortuary 
pall?' 

The  hearers  of  Bossuet  could  not  have  believed  the  story  of  Hen- 
rietta's second  marriage,  or  surely  they  would  have  blamed  hun  for  this 
passage,  instead  of  praising  him  to  the  skies. 

At  this  point  of  his  oration,  Bossuet  addressed  himself  to  the  nuns  of 
Chaillot,  who  were  assisting  at  the  funeral  of  their  benefactress : 

■"But  after  she  had  listened  to  your  consolations,  holy  maidens,  ]rou,  her  ines- 
timable friends— for  so  in  life  she  often  called  you — after  you  had  led  her  to  sigh 
before  the  altar  of  her  only  Protector — then,  tlien,  she  could  confide  to  you  the 
conmlations  she  received  from  on  high,  and  you  can  recount  her  Christian  pro- 
gress, for  you  have  been  faithful  witnesses.  How  many  times  has  she  returned 
thanks  to  God — For  whatf  my  hearers,  ask  you,  for  having  restored  her  son? 
Na  but  for  having  rendered  her  la  reine  malheurtutt.  Ah !  I  regret  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  the  place  wliere  I  speak.  My  voice  ought  to  resound  to  the  ends 
of  the  wide  earth.  I  would  make  every  ear  to  hear  that  her  griefs  bad  made 
her  learned  in  the  science  of  salvation  and  the  efficacy  of  the  cross,  when  all 
Christendom  were  united  in  sympathy  for  her  unexampled  sorrows." 

After  this  ceremony,  the  duke  of  Orleans  placed  the  abbe  Montague, 
grand  almoner  of  his  deceased  aunt,  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  in  his  household.  The  duchess  of  Orleans  received  her 
roother'^s  aged  friend,  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  as  her  almoner;  but  the 
old  man  did  not  long  survive  his  patroness — his  well-known  characters 
toon  cease  from  the  yellow  pages  of  his  journal,  and  another  hand  takes 
the  pen. 

The  continuator  of  the  manuscript  observes,  when  describing  the 
general  mourning  ordered  through  France  by  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  death 
of  his  aunt, — "  Our  country  did  not  merely  recognise  the  decease  of  a 
queen  of  England,  in  the  loss  of  this  princess,  but  that  of  the  last  sur- 
viving child  of  her  great  Henry,  as  a  daughter  of  France — sweet,  familiar, 
obliging,  and  doing  good  to  all  around  her,  and  manifesting  those  great . 
qualities  which  win  all  hearts.  Our  king  ordered  all  the  rites  of  her 
interment  and  obsequies  at  St.  Denis  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  the  expenses  were  discharged  at  his  cost." 

There  is  a  manuscript*  among  the  archives  of  France,  the  contents  of 
"which  have  been  partly  quoted,  when  they  occurred  in  chronological 
order.  It  was  evidently  written  under  the  direction  of  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  for  the  assistance  of  Bossuet,  when  he  composed  his  funeral  ora- 
tion. He  has  availed  himself  of  its  contents  in  many  passages  which  he 
Is  new  would  be  edifying  to  his  auditory,  but  which  we  omit,  as  displeas- 
ing not  only  to  the  reformed  church,  but  to  English  readers  in  general , 
the  composition  is  simple  and  innocent — the  French  spelled  in  an  tiVvV^ 

*  Inedited  paper  in  the  Hotel  Soubise,  marked  in  pencil,  K  \^5\. 
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rate  manner;  nevertheless,  it  preserves  a  few  anecdotes  ofinterett  which 
are  illustrative  of  the  private  character  of  the  queen. 

^^She  founded  our  convent,  in  July,  1651,  at  a  time  when  she  was 
under  a  very  heavy  pressure  of  grief.  Her  husband's  murder  had  pre- 
viously caused  her  deep  and  enduring  sorrow ;  at  first,  she  was  over- 
whelmed  with  despair.  By  degrees  her  mind  relumed  to  God,  but  she 
could  not  resign  herself  to  his  will  till  she  had  many  limes  ofiered  up 
this  orison — 

^*^Lord  God,  thou  hast  permitted  it  —  therefore  will  I  submit  myself 
with  all  my  strength  P  Conversing  with  us  in  her  most  private  houn, 
she  declared  that  she  had  found  this  aspiration  efficacious  in  producing 
resignation  even  on  occasions  the  most  excruciating.  ^And  these,'  she 
added  mournfully,  came  very  frequently,  ^  for  since  the  last  twenty  yean 
I  iiave  not  passed  one  day,  but  what  has  brought  much  trouble.' 

^'  She  once  told  our  very  honoured  mother,  the  abbess  de  la  Fayette, 
speaking  of  the  health  of  her  soul,  ^  that  she  often  returned  thanks  to 
God,  that  as  he  had  called  her  to  the  slate  of  royalty,  that  he  had  made 
her  a  Christian,  and  consequently  an  unfortunate  queen,  for,'  she  added, 
^  tliat  queens  in  a  state  of  prosperity  are  loo  much  tempted  to  forget  his 
ordinances.^ ''  Here  we  trace  one  of  the  most  striking  perorations  of 
Bossiiet^s  discourse. 

Among  tiie  practical  virtues  of  Henrietta,  the  good  nun  very  properly 
recognises  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  welfare  of  her  domestics,  and  the 
pains  she  took  to  reconcile  any  differences  that  arose  among  them;  the 
frequent  consultations  she  held,  if  any  unhappiness  or  ill  fortune  befd 
them.  ^^Any  other  queen  who  was  less  sweet  tempered,"  says  another 
fragment  MS.  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  ^  would  have  been  wholly  de- 
serted^^  when  she  was  reduced  to  such  distress  at  the  lime  of  the  Fronde; 
but  the  privations  tiiat  her  lowest  servants  endured  before  they  quitted 
her  for  a  short  time  in  search  of  food,  were  astonishing.  ^  Our  dear 
queen,''  they  said,  ^  shares  them  with  us,  and  what  is  enough  for  her  is 
so  for  us."  From  which  we  gather  that  the  daughter  of  Henri  Qutre 
iniicrited  that  true  heroism  which  led  her  to  reject  all  indulgences  which 
she  could  not  share  with  her  suflcring  household.  ^  If  they  had  fiiti 
she  warmed  her  shivering  limbs ;  if  they  had  none,  she  went  wilhoat*, 
if  they  had  food,  she  broke  her  fast ;  if  they  had  none,  she  starved  with  :- 
-  them."  ^^  Consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  marked  her  condoct,"  r 
resumes  her  friend  the  abbess ;  ^  she  never  took  advantage  of  her  poweri 
as  our  foundress,  to  fill  our  quiet  cloisters  with  noisy  and  irreverent  pe^ 
sons  of  her  court ;  when  she  came,  she  only  brought  one  of  her  ladiei 
and  two  or  three  quiet  female  servants ;  so  particular  was  she  in  pie- 
ventmg  unhallowed  intrusion,  that,  one  day,  when  she  came  to  see  osi 
and  she  was  too  ill  to  walk,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  from  her  h 
coach,  she  sent  in  first,  to  know  if  we  had  any  objection  to  permit  her  f 
bearers  to  enter  our  court" 

These  little  traits  prove  that  queen  Henrietta  had  the  manners  in  pri- 
vate life  of  a  perfect  gentlewoman. 

^  We  have  since  said  mass,  in  remembrance  of  her  majesty,^  cooti- 
nues  the  manuscript,  ^  ou  iVie  \0\\i  oi  «^«q  mouihi  which  we  shall 


al  fond  tiM  vwr;  md  on  ibe  aimhroMrjr  of  her  detlh,  wo 

Ofolt  tp  iHt'mmojf  m  poiwbio initko  of  our  lewiactftil  giathode." 
HwuiotUi  dkd  faitoiiole^  bot  thanka  to  dio  eareAl  IkinidlitioB  of  hw 
aqmnlHo  ovoiy  voek^  iho  ww  not  ni  ddMt  Hor  ii6|MieWf  Ixniis  XIY«i 
tciwdiog  to  o  bw  of  Fnnce  then  in  tbwB^  ww  hdr  to  all  her  eflbets  aa 
B  iiiieatato  penoo.  .AniaaC  thia  proeeedng  C9iariea  IL  leoioiiatntod, 
f  Aa  afaim  of  lir  LeolniO  JeBsiai  doetor  of  lawa.  A  doeiiiBeni 
na  aNBlvBa 


Aa  atddfea  of  Fkanaa*  alatea  that,  NofenAar  6,  ie60— 

The  Uof  of  F^aaoa  favo  penaiMloB  to  Uia  imbmidor  from  Enalaiid,  to  abbi 
to  oooBt  Aianbeiai  *4<>*n7  ^  ^  daeeaiad  queen,  mmI  to  k  doeUmr 
»  eofter  iaio  Ae  abbty  of  Oie  Vkitatioa  of  CSlMdllot  when  b  pleeead 
■ke  nn  hnrntatf  of  the  eAete  that  queen  Henfieiai  had  left  there." 

Aa  inventoij  of  the  Ihioitmo  of  her  ieaer?ed  apartmaiita  ia  the  eon- 
^  |p  ostant;  it  ia  aimpla  and  hoQvelv. 
Tho  afeiaa  of  the  eonfent  ddi?erad  a  wroqgfat  aiher  eaaket,  which 
ba  qaeen  had  left  in  her  care,  to  abbd  Hootaffucy  who  took  poatewion 
I  il  ibr  Chailea  IL  A  ftw  daya  aftMrwarda  me  ndtora  retunied  a^ain, 
■d  praaanted  to  die  cooTent,  in  the  name  of  that  king,  the  fiimitore 
rfcicii  bdoogid  to  hk  mother. 

At  dm  importonitf  of  hia  aiater  Henrietta  he  beatowed  a  more  aolid 

iwaid  cm  the  oommnnhy  of  CfliaiBot  for  their  attentipa  to  hia  mother'a 

Maina.    There  ia  written  the  feUowinc  memorandom,  on  a  little  yel- 

w  oenp  of  paper,  ton  offaome  printed  circnlar  of  a  aermon,  preached 

1670,  and  pinned  on  the  non'k  manoaeript  we  haTO  recently  quoted  :* 

TImb  Henrietta  docheaa  of  (Meana,  went  to  Tiait  her  brother  in  Eng- 

dy  hia  migeaty,  Charlof  IL,  gare  her  for  na  2000  wM  Jacobnacw, 

fdi  S8,000  franoi,  for  the  poipoae  of  bnildinff  a  chapel  to  pat  therein 

piocioua  heart  of  onr  beiored  qoeen.    Of  thb  aum,  we  have  re- 

M  halt    May  onr  Lord  recompenae  thoae  who  have  done  thia,  and 

repoae  to  onr  illnatriona  qneen  and  founder :  *  Dien  aoit  benit  P  ^ 

ha  king  of  France  aent  the  connt  de  St  Aignan,  firat  sentleman  of 

«d-€hamber,  to  condcde  with  Charlea  II.  on  the  death  of  hia  mo* 

A  geneml  monming  waa  ordered  for  her  throughout  England, 

he  people  ned  with  Mch  other  in  testifying  respect  to  her  memory.' 

eoort  mourning  must  have  been  of  an  extFaordinary  length,  for, 

ling  to  a  passage  in  the  memoira  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier, 

ttta  ducheaa  of  Orleana,  on  her  return  from  England,  six  months 

uda,  ezpreaaed  her  aatia&ction  to  that  princess,  ^  at  the  respect 

f  the  English  to  the  memory  of  the  late  queen  her  mother,  for 

nd  the  people  as  well  as  the  whole  court  in  the  deepest  mourn- 

\a  Tisit,"  continued  Mademoiselle,  ^  renewed  the  grief  of  my 
he  duchess  of  Orleans  for  her  mother,  she  felt  her  loss  severely 
irticular  time ;  since  she  always  had  relied  on  queen  Henrietta 
nle  her  with  her  husband,  as  she  usually  lived  on  uneasy  terms 

*  Hotel  de  Soubise,  by  ikvour  of  M.  Guizot 
Inedited  paper,  Hotel  de  Soubiie,  marked  K,  1351. 
Gontmuation  of  the  MS.  of  Nre  C/prian  Gamaohe^  p.  \1^ 
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with  him.  Whenever  she  spoke  of  her  motheri  aAer  her  return  to 
France,  she  was  ready  to  weep,  and  had  some  trouble  to  restrain  her 
tears  *,  more  than  once  I  saw  them  ready  to  fall.''  This  was  hot  a  few 
days  before  the  sudden  death  of  the  beautiful  Henrietta,  duchess  of 
Orleans ;  she  only  surTived  a  few  months  the  parent,  whose  loss  she 
still  mourned,  and  whose  maternal  friendship  she  so  much  needed.  She 
died  June  15,  1670.  The  story  that  she  was  poisoned  is  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  easily  eradicated.  Her  cousin,  Mademoiselle  de  Mon^wn* 
sier,  declares  ^  that  she  died  of  cholera  morbus." 

Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  the  only  daughter  who  surriTed 
queen  Henrietta  out  of  ^re.  Of  her  three  sons,  Charles  II.  and  James 
duke  of  York  only  were  alive  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  mo- 
ther to  two  monarchs  of  Great  Britain,  and  grandmother  to  three,  to  a 
queen  of  Spain,  and  a  dauphiness  of  France. 

Verses  and  elegies,  both  Latin  and  English,  were  written  in  such  pro- 
fusion to  the  memory  of  queen  Henrietta,  that  a  lai^ge  volume  mifhl 
be  filled  with  them.  The  best  of  these  elegiac  tributes,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

**  Great  queen  of  cares  and  crosses,  tossed  and  hurled 
Through  all  the  changes  of  a  guilty  world, 
A  queen  to  kings  and  emperors  allied. 
Great  Henrjr^s  daughter,  and  blest  Charleses  bride ! 
Yet  did  the  enrious  thistle  interpose 
*Twixt  her  French  lilies  and  our  English  rose  I 
Blest  queen,  thy  mind  maintained  so  calm  a  state 
As  crowneii  thee  sovereign  of  thyself  and  fate : 
Angels  now  sing  to  thee  their  airs  divine, 
And  join  in  an  applause  as  vast  as  thine. 
Who  claimed  the  garland  by  the  matchless  lifo, 
Of  a  dear  mother  and  a  faultless  wife; 
And  having  gained  it,  meekly,  now  layest  down 
An  earthly  diadem  for  a  heavenly  crown ; 
And  you,  dear  queen,  one  grateful  subject  leaTe« 
Who,  what  he  owed  your  life,  has  paid  your  grave!"* 

'Remains  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1672,  pp.  lOi,  itH. 
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CATHARINE  OF  BRAGANZA. 

rEEN  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  KINO  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  L 

b  of  Catharine  of  Braganza— Her  birth-daf  i<lte— Her  father  proclaimed  king 
r  Portugal — Catharine  proposed  to  Charles,  prince  of  Walee^Her  education 
-Her  father  endows  her  with  princely  appanages — His  death — Her  mother 
Dverns  Portugal — Overtures  for  marrying  Catharine  to  Charles  IL— The  Spa- 
ish  ambassador  depreciates  her— Charles  hears  injurious  reports  of  her  per- 
>n — Demurs — Sees  Catharine's  picture,  and  concludes  the  marriage — Re- 
ncings  in  Portugal — Charles  writes  to  Catharine  and  her  mother — Catharine 
numes  the  title  of  queen  of  Great  Britain — ^Her  parting  with  her  mother  and 
miiiy — Her  embarkation — Serenaded  on  the  water  by  the  king,  her  brother 
-Her  stormy  voyage — The  duke  of  York  visits  her  in  her  cabin — Presents 
?r  lord -chamber  lain — Desires  to  see  her  in  her  national  costume — She  lands 
Portsmouth — Honours  paid  to  her  there — She  writes  to  king  Charles — Her 
ness — Arrival  of  the  king — Their  first  interview — His  favourable  opinion — 
urriage — Her  reception  at  Hampton  Court — Address  and  present  from  the 
f  of  London — Bridal  festivities— Happiness  of  the  royal  pair — Their  first 
irrel — Lady  Ca&tlemaine — The  king's  misconduct— Catharine's  jealousy  and 
'f — The  king's  tyranny — Queen  refuses  to  receive  lady  Castlemaine— Her 
<ionate  behaviour — Threatens  to  return  to  Portugal — The  king^s  resent- 
it — She  goes  with  him  to  visit  the  queen-mother  at  Greenwich — Tempo- 
reconciliation  with  the  king — Catliarine  brought  to  Whitehall  in  state— > 
attempts  at  speaking  English — Evil  infiuence  of  lady  Castlemaine— The 
s  unkindncss  to  Catharine— He  dismisses  her  Portuguese  attendants— 
irine  neglected  in  her  own  court — Her  wretchedness— She  gives  up  the 
»t — Censured  by  her  friends  for  want  of  spirit — Birth-day  ode  to  Catha- 
-Ro}'al  balls  and  festivities  at  Whitehall. 

birth  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  occurred  at  a  momentous  crisis 

country  and  her  family.    Her  father,  John  duke  of  Braganza, 

Js  surnamed  the  Fortunate,  was  the  grandson  and  representative 

I  Maria,  duchess  of  Braganza,  tlie  rightful  heiress  of  the  royal 

Portugal,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal-king,  don  Henry, 

^sor  of  the  unfortunate  don  Sebastian,  entered  the  lists  as  a 

of  the  crown,  with  two  powerful  competitors,  the  prince  of 

1  Philip  II.  of  Spain.     Might  overcame  right  on  that  occasion, 

ell  known  that  Philip  succeeded  in  annexing  Portugal  to  his 

nions ;  and,  for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  that  country 

1  the  degraded  position  of  an  oppressed  and  misgoverned  pro- 

aiD. 

1  wrongs  and  insults  roused,  at  length,  the  spinl  ot  vYv^  ^^ 
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ecendants  of  the  Lusitanian  heroes,  who  had  maintained  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country  against  the  victorious  legiona  of  Rome,  and,  for 
centuries  of  successful  warfare,  repelled  the  aggressions  of  the  Moors. 
The  imbecile  despotism  and  political  blunders  of  their  Spanish  rulers, 
Philip  111.  and  IV.,  while  they  excited  their  anger  and  contempt,  in- 
spired them  with  hope  that  a  bold  struggle  for  liberty  might  be  mccess- 
fully  attempted.  Patriotic  associations  were  secretly  organixed  in  !>•• 
bon,  and  all  the  principal  towns  of  Portugal,  for  throwing  ofTthe  Spanish 
yoke  and  asserting  their  national  independence  once  more.  The  hoar 
uf  political  regeneration  drew  nigh ;  all  eyes  naturally  turned  on  the  last 
of  the  old  royal  line,  the  duke  oT  Braganza,  the  patriotic  party  with  hope 
and  confitlence,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  with  feelings  of  jealous  sus- 
picion. Braganza  considered,  meantime,  that  measures  were  not  suffi- 
ciently matured  for  a  successful  rising,  and  to  avoid  alike  the  obaerva- 
tions  of  his  foes  and  the  perilous  intrigues  of  his  friends,  he  retired  with 
his  beloved  wife,  donna  Luiza,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia,  and  their  two  infant  sons,  to  his  palace  of  Villa  Vi^oaa.  It  was  in 
this  delicious  spot,  which  has  been  justly  .named  the  terrestrial  paradise 
of  Portugal,  that  the  duchess  gave  birth  to  her  third  child,  a  daughter, 
on  St.  Catharine^s-day,  Nov.  25,  1638,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
nine  in  the  evening. 

On  Saturday,  the  12  th  of  the  following  December,  the  in&nt  princess 
was  baptized,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  ducal  chapel  of  the  parish,  by 
Antonio  de  Brito  e  Sousa,  the  dean  of  the  chapel,  and  in  honour  of  the 
virgin  suint  and  martyr  on  whose  festival  she  was  bom,  she  was  named 
Cutharine.  Her  godfather  was  the  marquis  de  Ferreira,  don  Francisco 
de  Mello,  a  wealthy  grandee  of  high  rank,  and  one  of  the  most  devoted 
of  her  fathcr^s  friends  and  partisans.' 

The  anniversary  of  Catharine  of  Braganza^s  birth  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  auspicious  day  for  Portugal,  in  consequence  of  an  inci- 
dent, which  connected  the  celebration  of  tlie  fi§te,  when  she  com|^tcd 
her  second  year,  with  the  emancipation  of  tliat  country  from  the  yoke 
of  Spain.  It  was  on  that  day,  November  25,  1040,  that  don  Caspar 
Cortigno  came  to  Villa  Vi^osa,  to  urge  the  duke  of  Braganza  to  accede 
to  the  prayer  of  the  associated  patriots  that  he  should  declare  himwlf 
tlu'ir  leader,  and  accept  tlie  crown  of  which  he  was  the  rightful  heir' 

This  proposition  filled  the  duke  with  perplexity,  for  he  was  not  only 
happy  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  all  the  ties  of  domestic  love  as  a  husbaud  and 
father,  but  in  peaceful  possession  of  estates,  comprising  not  lees  than  i 
third  of  the  realm,  and  was  unwilling  to  hazard  the  loss  of  these  bf 
embarking  in  an  enterprise  so  full  of  peril.  The  bold  spirit  of  his  win 
decided  liis  doubtful  resolve,  by  an  appeal  to  his  parental  love  and  prid& 

''  This  day,'^  said  she,  ^  our  friends  are  assembled  round  us  to  cele- 
brate tlie  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  little  Catharine,  and  who  knows 
but  this  new  guest  may  not  have  been  sent  to  certify  to  you  that  it  is 
the  will  of  Heaven,  through  especial  grace,  to  invest  you  with  that  crown 

'  Historia  Gencalogica,  Casa  Real,  Ponugucsa.     P.  I>.  Antonio  Caetano  ds 
&)U88,  loxne  viL 
'Lea. 
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rhich  yoQ  have  long  been  unjastlj  deprived  by  Spain.  For  my  part, 
gard  it  as  a  happy  presage  that  he  comes  on  such  a  day."  She  then 
led  the  in&nt  Catharine  to  be  brought  in,  and  having  made  her  kiss 
duke,  she  added,  *^  How  can  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  refuse  to 
fer  on  this  child  the  rank  of  a  king's  daughter?"' 
liis  burst  of  feminine  eloquence  had  a  more  powerful  effect,  on  the 
^ering  mind  of  the  duke,  than  all  the  persuasions  and  reasoning  of 
patriotic  nobles  and  statesmen,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  he 
lared  his  determination  to  peril  his  great  wealth,  his  life,  and  all  the 
(sings  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  for  the  glorious  object  of  deliver- 
his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  A  fbw  days  aflerwards,  he  bade 
iQ  to  the  peaceful  shades  of  Villa  Vi^osa,  and  removed,  with  his  wife 
little  ones,  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  immediately  proclaimed  king, 
the  title  of  Juan  IV.,  and  commenced  active  measures  for  the  libera- 
i  of  his  realm.  The  struggle  was  long  and  fierce,  for  although  don 
D  won  almost  every  battle  in  which  he  encountered  his  enemies,  the 
'sical  force  and  resources  of  Spain  were  so  infinitely  superior  to  those 
Portugal,  that  at  times  it  required  all  the  energetic  eloquence  of  his 
en,  donna  Luiza,  to  encourage  him  even  to  nope  for  a  successful 
le.     The  event  proved  the  truth  of  the  glorious  aphorism — 

**  That  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  balfled  oft,  is  always  won.'' 

he  title  of  don  Juan  was  not  allowed  by  the  pope,  or  by  any  of  the 
>lie  courts  of  Europe,  except  that  of  France;   but  Portugal  had 
78  found  an  ally  and  protector  in  England ;  and  Charles  I.,  though 
e  to  assist  don  Juan  in  any  other  way,  rendered  him  the  important 
e  of  recognising  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Portugal.     Immediately 
he  decisive  overthrow  that  was  given  to  the  Spanish  forces  by  don 
in  the  year  1644,  he  empowered  his  ambassador,  Sabran,  to  make 
res  to  Charles  for  a  marriage  between  their  children,  the  prince 
es,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  and  the  little  infanta,  Catharine  of  Bra- 
finances  of  the  royal  party  in  England  were  then  at  so  low  an 
t  the  dower  with  which  the  great  wealth  of  don  Juan  enabled 
mdow  his  daughter,  would,  doubtless,  have  been  very  acceptable, 
'les  did  not  respond  to  the  proposal  in  an  encouraging  manner.' 
probably  felt  the  disadvantage  of  the  difierences  on  religious 
«tween  himself  and  his  own  consort  too  keenly,  to  wish  to  see 
inited  to  a  Roman-catholic  princess.     Nothing,  in  fact,  could 
<  more  unpopular  than  such  an  alliance,  independently  of  the 
ages  of  the  parties,  Catharine  having  only  just  completed  her 
ar,  while  the  prince  of  Wales  was  turned  of  fourteen.     Seven- 
afterwards,  when  they  actually  became  man  and  wife,  Catha- 


Charles  I.  to  the  queen,  dated  Jan.  30th,  1645  j  Letters  of  CbaiV«% 
Cie  Hague. 
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line  was,  by  many  persons,  considered  too  old  for  the  consort  of  a 
prince  so  many  years  her  senior. 

The  father  of  Catharine  maintained  the  contest  against  the  gigantic 
power  of  Spain,  with  better  fortune  than  tliat  which  attended  the  straggle 
of  Charles  I.  with  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  he  finally  socceeded  in 
establisliing  himself  on  tlie  throne  of  Portugal.  Catharine  received  her 
education  in  a  convent,  where  she  was  very  strictly  bred  under  the 
watchful  superintendence  of  tlie  queen-mother,  by  whom  she  was  ten- 
derly beloved,  and  she  was  so  much  the  object  of  her  royal  Other's 
affection,  that  just  before  his  death  he  executed  a  grant,  dated  Novem- 
ber 1,  1650,  in  which,  aAer  an  acknowledgment  of  her  virtues,  he  gafs 
her  the  Island  of  3Iadeira,  the  city  of  Lanego,  and  the  town  df  Moma, 
with  all  their  territories,  rents,  tributes  and  other  privileges  to  be  enjoyed 
by  her.  He  also  gave  her  other  places  and  sources  of  incoine;  but 
provided  tliat,  in  case  of  her  marriage  out  of  the  kingdom,  she  should 
relinquish  them  on  receiving  a  proper  equivalent  from  the  crown.' 

Soon  aAer  he  had  made  Uiis  princely  settlement  on  donna  Catharine, 
her  illustrious  father  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  with  the  toils 
and  anxieties  of  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  he  had  engaged.  The 
Spaniards  testified  an  indecent  joy  at  the  news  of  his  death,  but  he  had 
left  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  his  queen,  the  master 
spirit  by  whom  he  had  been  incited  to  the  glorious  enterprise  of  a  libentor, 
and  to  her  the  honour  was  reserved  of  completing  the  work  of  nationii 
regeneration,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  unfinished. 

Don  Alphonso,  the  eldest  brother  of  Catharine,  was  of  age  to  reign  at 
the  death  of  the  king  their  father,  but  such  was  the  confidence  that  all 
parties  reposed  in  the  talents  and  virtues  of  the  widowed  queen,  that  she 
was  pennitted  to  assume  tlie  reins  of  government,  which  she  retained 
for  upwards  of  ten  years.  She  triumphantly  established  the  indepen- 
dence of  Portugal,  not  merely  by  the  repeated  victories  which  her  annies 
won  over  the  invading  forces  of  Spain,  but  by  the  diplomatic  skill  with 
which  she  steered  her  difilcult  course  with  foreign  powers.  Her  dome^ 
tic  government  and  commercial  policy  were  even  more  admirable,  aad  ■; 
she  was  universally  considered  as  tlic  wisest  sovereign  in  Europe.  The  < 
daughter  of  such  a  princess  was  not  likely  to  remain  without  candidates  ^ 
for  her  hand.  Many  proposals  were  made,  but  donna  Luiza  had  dele^  y-. 
mined  to  render  Catharine^s  marriage  a  source  of  additional  strength  to  ft 
the  newly  established  tlirone  of  Portugal ;  and  she  appears  to  have  kefit  |^ 
her  single  with  the  secret  intention  of  securing  an  alliance  with  F«ngit"dT  1; 
by  wedding  her  with  Charles  II.,  whose  restoration  her  penetialioi  k 
enabled  her  to  foresee.  [. 

If  Burnet  may  be  credited,  the  preliminary  overtures  for  this  marrisge 
were  made  to  General  Monk,  by  a  Jew,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
penalties  attached  to  his  proscribed  and  persecuted  religion  in  Poitiigsli 
had  obtained  very  considerable  infiuence  in  the  cabinet  of  donna  Luis' 

This  statement  is  probably  correct,  for  Jews  have  frequently  been 

'  Ereceira  Portug.  Rcy  Fam.,  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  369.     Historica  Gencal^pca. 
Casa  Rcalf  Purtugucsa.    By  Sousa. 
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yed  both  as  spies  and  political  agents  \  the  strong  links  of  fellow- 
rhich  bind  this  widely  scattered  people  together,  as  one  large 
I  extend  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  aflbrd  pecu-* 
mns  of  information  to  a  diplomatist  of  that  race.  The  sagacious 
of  Portugal  had  no  doubt  received,  through  this  source,  certain 
^nce  of  the  impending  changes  in  England,  when  she  directed 
>  propose  the  alliance  to  the  man,  who  was  silently,  but  surely 
ting  measures  for  securing  a  lasting  peace  for  England  by  the 
if  her  exiled  king.  The  idea  of  a  catholic  consort  for  Charles  was 
Lely  to  meet  with  much  encouragement  from  Monk — Charles  him- 
as  then  occupied  in  wooing  a  princess,  who  would  have  been  a 
luitable  bride  for  him  than  a  daughter  of  either  Spain  or  Portugal, 
ivounded  pride  had  enabled  him  to  conquer  his  passion  for  the 
Drtense  Mancini,  he  withdrew  to  Hochstatin,  a  village  in  Flanders, 
four  miles  from  Breda,  where  he  often  went  to  visit  his  sister  the 
B8  of  Orange.  He  had  there  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and 
rsing  with  the  princess  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Frederick  Henry, 
of  Orange,  and  became  honourably  attached  to  her.  The  regard 
lUtual,  and  he  sent  the  marquess  of  Ormond  to  propose  the  mar- 
x>  the  elder  princess  dowager  of  Orange,  but  she  declined  the  oiler 
r  daughter,  declaring  ^  that  she  saw  no  chance  for  the  amendment 
fortunes."  * 

en  the  deputation  from  the  parliament,  inviting  Charles  to  return 
^land  and  take  possession  of  the  crown,  arrived  at  Breda,  bringing 
ent  of  50,000Z.  in  gold,  to  relieve  the  personal  necessities  of  the 
ite  sovereign,  the  old  lady  regretted  her  narrow-minded  policy, 
'ould  willingly  have  made  any  concession  to  repair  the  blunder 
id  committed  in  declining  his  alliance.  Charles,  however,  treated 
?rtures  from  her,  for  that  purpose,  with  the  contempt  they  merited. 
»u]d  not  forgive  the  personal  afiront  that  had  been  offered  to  him 
season  of  his  adversity. 

en  the  first  burst  of  national  joy,  which  greeted  Charles  II.  on  his 
ition  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  had  a  little  subsided,  his 
I  became  urgent  with  him  to  choose  a  consort.' 
3  selection  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  for  the  queen  of  Charles  II. 
'nerally  been  attributed  to  the  family  policy  of  the  lord  chancellor 
idon,  who,  it  is  said,  did  not  wish  the  sovereign  to  marry  a 
ss  likely  to  bring  heirs  to  the  crown,  to  deprive  the  children  of 
ike  of  York,  by  his  daughter,  of  the  regal  succession.  But,  as 
rine  was  only  in  her  23d  year  when  the  negotiation  for  this  alli- 
Srst  commenced,  it  was  quite  as  likely  that  she  would  have  a 
as  the  duchess  of  York,  and  Charles  was  tlic  last  man  in  the 
to  be  guided  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  by  the  selfish  views  of  his 
er.  The  real  spring  of  this  marriage  was  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  ac- 
ig  to  Carte,  the  person  by  whom  it  was  suggested  to  Charles,  in 
-St  instance,  was  no  other  than  his  own  mother,  queen  Henrietta, 
ras  in  the  interest  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
le's Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  'Clarendon.    L\n^iOi. 
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sirout  of  seeing  her  son  united  to  a  princess  of  her  own  religion.  The 
negotiation  was  opened  towards  the  close  of  her  visit  to  England  in 
1660,  or  immediately  after  her  departure,  in  the  following  mftoner: — 
The  Portuguese  ambassador,  don  Francisco  de  Mello,  Catharine  of  Bra- 
ganza's  godfather,  paid  Charies's  lord  chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Manches- 
ter, a  visit  one  day,  and  after  bestowing  many  conunendatioiu  oo  his 
royal  master,  obsenred  ^  that  it  was  time  he  should  bestow  hinuelf  in 
marriage,  and  that  nothing  could  keep  him  single  but  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  suitable  consort  for  him ;''  he  then  added,  ^  that  there  was  in 
Portugal  a  princess  in  her  beauty,  person,  and  age,  very  fit  for  him,  and 
who  would  have  a  portion  suitable  to  her  birth  and  quality*  She  wai 
indeed  a  catholic,  and  would  never  depart  from  her  religion,  bnt  ahe  had 
none  of  that  meddling  activity  which  sometimes  made  persons  of  dut 
faith  troublesome,  when  thev  came  into  a  country  where  another  mode 
of  worship  was  practised ;  that  she  had  been  bred  under  a  wiee  modier, 
who  had  carefully  infused  another  spirit  into  her,  and  kept  her  fina 
afifecting  to  interfere  in  state  afiairs  with  which  she  was  totally  uai^ 
quainted,  so  that  she  would  be  contented  to  enjoy  her  own  leligioD, 
without  concerning  herself  with  what  others  professed.**  The  ambu- 
sador  concluded  by  saying,  ^  that  he  had  authority  to  make  the  propo- 
sition to  the  king,  accompanied  with  such  advantages  as  he  thoi^ht  no 
other  power  in  Europe  could  ofler." ' 

The  lord  chamberlain  duly  repeated  this  conversation  to  the  king, 
who  merely  replied  that  he  would  think  of  it;  but  the  next  morning  the 
ambassador  came  to  his  majesty,  and  going  straight  to  the  point,  rqMtel 
to  him  all  he  had  said  to  his  lord  chamberlain,  and  concluded  by  siBliif 
^  that  he  was  authorized  to  ofier  600,000/.  sterling,  in  ready  money,  ai 
a  portion  for  the  infanta,  and  likewise  to  assign  over  and  annex  to  dn 
crown  of  England  for  ever,  the  possession  of  Tangier,  upon  the  AfiiciB 
shore,  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  a  place  of  that  strength  and  importBDee 
as  would  be  of  infinite  benefit  and  security  to  the  trade  of  Engfaad; 
likewise  to  grant  to  the  English  nation  a  free  trade  in  Brazil  and  in  tiw 
East  Indies,  which  they  had  hitherto  denied  to  all  nations  but  then- 
selves  ;  and  also  promised  to  put  into  his  majesty's  hands  the  idand  of 
Bombay,  with  its  spacious  bay,  towns,  and  castles,  which  posscssioBti 
he  said,  might  be  valued  far  above  the  portion  in  money.** 

Charles,  who  was  not  only  burdenea  with  tlie  debts  incurred  by  llw 
Protectorate,  but  already  pretty  deeply  involved  on  his  own  account,  li^ 
tened  to  the  profifer  of  half  a  million  of  money  with  ill-eupprened  d^ 
light,  and  hastened  to  communicate  the  overture  to  his  premier.  Charki 
confessed  to  Clarendon  ^  that  the  proposals  pleased  him,  and  that  he 
considered  they  might  prove  of  notable  advantage  to  the  kingdom,**  aod 
asked  him  what  he  himself  thought  of  it  Ckrendon  replied,  drilj, 
^  that  he  had  not  heard  enough  of  it  to  form  an  opinion,  never  hariig 
heard  a  word  of  it  till  that  moment;  and,  therefore,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  do  more,  when  the  ambassador  came  to  him,  than  to  hear  whit 
he  said,  and  report  it  to  his  majesty.    For  the  present,  he  only  asked  if 

m , ■      ■■  III         I  ■    ^— 
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ity  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  a  protestant  wife.''    Charlet 

•  that  he  could  not  find  one  except  among  his  own  eubjects, 
If  them  he  had  seen  no  one  that  pleased  him  sufficiently  for 
xme  \^  then,  observing  Clarendon  to  look  fixedly  at  him,  he 
that  he  would  never  more  think  of  the  princess  of  Orange's 
I  her  mother  having  used  him  so  ill  when  he  proposed  it ;  and 
•old  now  propose  it,  he  knew  his  mother  would  never  consent 
i  il  would  hreak  his  sister'a  heart" 

m  his  minister  replied,  ^  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
Diyesty  well  married,  and  he  was  very  confident  all  his  good 
were  in  the  same  mind,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  confer  with 
igncse  ambassador  on  the  subject"  ^ 

!S  then  appointed  a  secret  council  to  be  held  at  the  lord-chan- 
tioose,  consisting  only  of  the  marquess  of  Ormond,  the  lord- 
I  the  lord-chamberlain,  secretary  Nicholas,  and  the  chancellor, 
he  presided,  and  opened  the  business  to  them  in  person.  He 
at  he  had  inquired  of  his  two  great  naval  commanders,  the  earl 
rich  and  sir  John  Lawson,  what  place  Tangier  was,  pointing  to 
same  time  on  the  map,  and  they  both  said  ^  thev  knew  it  well 
,'  But  sir  John  Lawson  had  been  in  it,  and  had  represented  it 
:e  of  great  importance,  which,  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
nd  they  were  to  make  a  mole  there,  would  enable  them  to  give 

0  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  ^"  with  which  discourse  his 
leemed  much  impressed.' 

Kpediency  of  his  choosing  a  protestant  queen  having  been  sug- 
y  some  of  the  lords,  Charles  again  asked,  ^  where  he  should 
?"  Several  German  princesses  were  then  mentioned  to  him. 
ish  P'  exclaimed  the  king,  impatiently,  ^  they  are  all  dull  and 
cannot  like  any  one  of  them  for  a  wife." ' 
n  of  tlie  lords  named  a  lady,  whom  report  said  had  been  to  his 

1  taste — the  princess  Henrietta  of  Orange ;  but  Charles  cut  him 
saying,  ^^  he  had  unanswerable  objections  to  that  marriage." 
then  unanimously  agreed  that  ^  there  was  no  catholic  princess 

e  who  could  offer  such  advantages  as  the  infanta  of  Portugal, 
>rtion  in  money  was  almost  double  what  any  king  of  England 
'  received  with  a  consort,  and  her  territorial  appanages  were 

*  great  importance  for  the  increase  of  trade,  especially  in  the 
d  the  Mediterranean,  where  much  damage  had  been  sustained 
>mmercial  relations  of  England  during  the  late  troubles."  The 
roving  of  these  observations,  ordered  their  lordships  to  open 
monial  treaty  with  all  possible  secrecy.^ 

*rancisco  de  Mello  ofiered  to  go  back  to  Portugal,  in  onler  to 
the  business  there,  ^  not  doubting,"  he  said,  ^  to  return  with 
srs  for  the  completion  of  the  treaty."  Charles  wrote  to  Catha- 
other,  the  queen-regent,  and  her  brother,  the  king,  letters  ex- 
his  wish  for  the  marriage,  and  also  to  herself,  as  to  a  lady  he 

]on*8  Autobiography.  '  Clarendon. 
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looked  upon  as  his  betrothed  wife.     He  assigned  two  ships  for  the  con- 
voy of  the  ambassador,  wlio,  with  his  wife  and  family,  immediately  sei 
sail  for  Lisbon.    The  news  of  the  auspicious  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
liminaries for  this  alliance  had  been  opened  filled  the  court  of  Lisbon 
with  great  joy^  and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  don  Francisco  waa  immedi- 
ately rewarded  with  the  title  of  count  da  Ponte,  and  he  was  despatched 
to  England  with  full  powers  to  conclude  the  marriage.    He  arri?ed  in 
I^ondon,  Januar}',  1661,  but  found  an  unexpected  change  in  the  manner 
of  his  reception,  or  rather  non-reception,  for  he  could  not  obtain  an 
audience  from  the  king,  or  leave  to  present  the  replies  of  the  royal 
family  to  Charleses  letters.    The  king  had,  in  the  mean  time,  received  a 
\ery  unpleasant  impression  of  Catharine,  from  the  reports  of  the  emis- 
saries of  Spain,  who  were  of  course  anxious  to  break  the  match.   Digby, 
earl  of  Bristol,  Clarendon^s  great  enemy,  had  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  in  his  first  interview  with  the  king,  peoeliated 
the  secret  of  the  matrimonial  treaty  with  Portugal.    ^  This  earl,^  nys 
Clarendon,  ^  valued  himself  on  the  faculty  of  peiplexinff  and  obstract- 
ing  ever}'thing  in  which  he  had  no  hand.'^     In  accordance  with  thif 
amiable  propensity,  he  went  to  the  S{)ani8h  ambassador  and  informed 
him  of  what  was  going  on.    That  envoy,  who  had  established  himself 
on  terms  of  great  familiarity  with  king  Charles,  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
monstrating with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  friendly  negotiations  with 
Portugal ;  and  finding  his  arguments  made  no  impression  on  the  kiof, 
he  began  to  depreciate  the  person  of  the  infanta,  saying  ^  that  she  vai 
deformed,  had  bad  health,  and  that  it  was  well  known  in  Spain  and  Po^ 
tugal  that  she  would  never  have  children  ;^'  with  many  other  remark% 
to  which  Charles's  curiosity  tempted  him  to  forget  his  dignity  so  iar  is 
to  listen.* 

These  injurious  reports  were  confirmed  by  the  earl  of  Bristol,  who 
then,  by  way  of  antithesis,  drew  an  attractive  description  of  the  beanty 
of  some  of  the  Italian  princesses,  of  whom  he  said  the  king  might  take 
his  choice ;  and  that,  if  he  would  give  up  the  Portuguese  match,  Uie  king 
of  Spain  would  agree  to  give  either  of  those  ladies  whom  he  might 
select,  as  large  a  portion  as  if  she  were  a  daughter  of  Spain.  Tbeie 
discourses  greatly  abated  Charleses  inclination  for  a  marriage  with  Cithft- 
rine  of  Braganza.  lie  broke  ofif  his  negotiations  with  that  court,  and  in- 
clined so  far  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  take  i 
consort  of  his  masters  recommending,  as  to  send  the  earl  of  Bristol  oo 
a  secret  mission  to  the  city  of  Parma,  to  obtain  further  informatioB 
regarding  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  two  princesses.  One  sight 
of  these  ladies,  of  whom  he  had  a  view  as  they  were  going  to  church, 
was  sulHcient  to  convince  the  earl  that  neither  would  suit  the  taste  of 
his  royal  master.  One  was  so  fat,  and  the  other  so  ugly,  that  he  dated 
not  incur  the  risk  of  recommending  either  to  a  prince,  who  was  so  grcit 
a  connoisseur  in  female  beauty  as  Charles.' 

When  Vatteville,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  learned  the  ill  success  of 
Bristol's  voyage  of  discovery,  he  made  a  bold  attempt  to  prevent  the 

'ilufobic^raphy  of  Clarendon.  'Clarendon;  Liogard. 
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Portngraese  alliance,  and  actually  oflered  to  portion  a  protestant  bride 
for  Charles.  He  pathetically  enlarged  on  the  inconveniences  and  un- 
popalarity  that  would  attend  a  catholic  marriage,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended him  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  or  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony. 

Charles,  meantime,  had  made  inquiries  of  seyeral  persons  who  had 
lately  returned  from  Portugal,  as  to  what  manner  of  woman  the  infanta 
really  was,  and  received  a  description  of  her  very  diflerent  from  the  pre- 
judiced representations  of  the  Spanish  envoy  and  his  creatures.  This 
decided  him  to  show  a  little  more  courtesy  to  the  Portuguese  ambassa- 
dor, who  had  fallen  sick  with  vexation  at  the  contempt  that  had  been 
put  upon  him  and  his  princess  by  the  fickle  monarch.  The  renewal  of 
friendly  communications  in  that  quarter  elicited  fresh  remonstrances 
from  Vatteville,  and  Charles,  who  was  really  weary  of  his  interference 
and  importunity,  began  to  evince  some  impatience.  Then  the  haughty 
envoy  changed  his  caressing  tone,  and  said,  in  plain  words,  ^^  that  he 
was  directed  by  the  king,  his  master,  to  let  his  majesty  know  that,  if  he 
should  proceed  towards  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  rebel,  the 
duke  of  Braganza,  he  had  orders  to  take  his  leave  presently,  and  declare 
war  against  him." 

Charles  took  fire  at  this  impertinence,  and  replied,  with  becoming 
spirit,  ^^  that  he  might  be  gone  as  soon  as  he  liked,  and  that  he  would 
not  receive  orders  from  the  catholic  king  how  to  dispose  of  himself  in 
marriage." 

The  ambassador  found  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  next  day  waited 
upon  his  majesty,  and,  after  many  flattering  expressions,  made  him  an 
oiler,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  of  endowing  her,  whom  he  had 
once  been  eager  to  marry,  from  motives  of  pure  alFection,  Henrietta  of 
Orange,  with  a  portion  equal  to  a  daughter  of  Spain.* 

Any  proposition  for  making  her  his  queen,  whose  hand  had  been 
denied  him  in  the  season  of  his  adversity,  always  appears  to  have  excited 
an  indignant  feeling  on  the  part  of  Charles;  nor  could  the  proffered  gold 
and  political  adoption  of  Spain  overcome  his  pique  against  her.  His 
misgivings,  as  to  the  personal  defects  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  however, 
caused  him  still  to  waver  and  delay  the  completion  of  the  marriage 
treaty.  Meanwhile  a  special  messenger  from  France  arrived,  with  a  pri- 
vate communication  from  Louis  XIV.,  expressing  regret  that  any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  Portuguese  match  should  have  arisen,  ^^  as  the  infanta  was  a 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  admirable  endowments,  and  that  he  had 
formerly  serious  thoughts  of  marrying  her  himself,  only  he  had  been 
deterred,  by  complaisance  for  the  queen,  his  mother  (who  was  a  Spanish 
princess),  from  that  alliance."     He  concluded  with  '"  an  offer  of  300,000 

*  ClfiTPinIon. — T!ie  Spanish  ambasi^ador,  bciii;;  greatly  irritated  at  finding  it 
U'a«  out  ('f  his  power  to  break  tho  marriage,  vented  his  rage  in  a  pitched  battle 
ijr  [irercdency,  with  the  French  ambassador,  d  Eslrades,  to  whose  8ni>erior  di- 
['l>in:icy  he  attributed  the  treaty.  This  battle  tof.>k  place  on  the  Tower  wharf, 
m  the  oGcafeion  of  the  public  entry  of  the  Swedish  ambassador.  Several  lives 
verc  I('?L  but  the  Spaniards,  though  very  inferior  in  force  to  the  French,  got  the 
Ti:tory,  and  were  loudly  cheered  by  the  populace. 
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pistoles,  to  relieve  king  Charles  of  his  pecuniary  einfaanMHiients,aiidaa 
intiroatioQ  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  bMtow  himself  in  marriafe 
with  the  infanta  of  Portugal."'  Thongh  Louis  had  married  m  Spanish 
princess,  it  was  to  his  interest  to  prevent  his  brother  of  Spaia  bom 
acquiring  a  formidable  preponderance  in  the  balance  of  power,  hj  the 
acquisition  of  Portugal ;  he  therefore  did  his  best  to  provide  donna  Lniia 
with  a  son-in-law,  who  would  be  able  and  willing  to  espoote  her  cause. 
Charles  was  also  reminded  tliat  Catharine  was  only  the  third  in  racoes- 
sion  from  the  crown  of  that  realm,  which,  in  the  event  of  her  brother's 
dying  without  issue,  must  devolve  upon  her.  A  siffht  of  the  portiait 
of  tlie  dark-eyed  infanta  appears,  a(\er  all,  to  have  had  more  eftct  in 
deciding  Charles  to  accept  her  hand,  than  all  the  diplomatic  snbtleciei 
of  the  courts  of  France  and  Portugal,  the  grave  reasoning  of  his  lonk 
chancellor,  or  even  the  tempting  dowry  with  which  her  politic  mocher 
ofiered  to  endow  her. 

The  portrait  which  was  submitted  to  his  consideration  was  repcvtad 
to  be  very  like  Catharine,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  aame  wtich 
was  lately  sold  at  the  dispersion  of  Horace  Walpole's  collection  it 
Strawberry  Hill.  Catharine  of  Braganza  is  there  represented  as  a  lovely 
glowing  brunette,  with  enchanting  dark  eyes,  and  a  rich  profusion  d 
chestnut  hair,  disposed  in  a  waved  pyramid  on  each  side  of  her  fiice,  con- 
sisting of  parallel  lines  of  cannon  curls,  descending  in  graduated  rows  to 
the  waist,  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  fashion,  as  if  ii 
imitation  of  a  lord  chief-justice^s  state-wig,  but  without  powder.  The 
whole  of  a  very  beautiful  head  of  hair  was  spread  out  in  this  fiutastie  , 
form,  in  side  wings,  with  the  exception  of  one  large  tress,  which  vii  , 
combed  slanting  across  the  forehead,  and  gave  additional  oddity  to  tkii 
strange  costume.  ^ 

Charles,  whose  devotion  to  dark-eyed  beauties  was  almost  proverbiili    .^ 
afler  attentively  examining  the  portrait,  said,  ^  That  peraon  cannot  be 
unhandsome;"  and  forthwith  consented  to  see  the  ambassador,  tod 
receive  the  replies  he  had  brought  to  the  lettere  he  had  written  to  Cbths-    . 
rine  and  her  royal  relatives,  which  he  had  so  long  neglected  to  notice.' 
The  ambassador  entered  into  very  full  explanations  with  regard  to  ifai    i 
portion.    ^^  The  queen  regent,"  lie  said,  ^  having  resolved  not  to  touch    , 
the  public  money  that  was  raised  for  carr}'ing  on  the  war,  had  sold  her    '■■ 
own  jewels  and  plate,  and  made  up  the  deficiency  by  borrowing  phlt  [ 
and  jewels  of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  by  which  means  she  hal   , 
the  whole  sum  ready,  sealed  up  in  bags,  and  deposited  where  no  one  :. 
could  uike  it  to  apply  to  any  other  use.    That  the  fleet  which  was  tobe  ;, 
sent  for  the  princess  might  go  first  to  Tangier,  and  take  possessioo  of  > 
it,  her  majesty  having  removed  the  old  governor,  who  was,'^  she  iul|   ' 
^  humorous  (meaning  perverse),  and  sent  out  another,  on  whose  cosh  [ 
pliance  she  could  depend,  to  deliver  that  place  into  his  majesty's  handi 
She  had  taken  similar  precautions  with  regard  to  Bombay,  and,  finthe^ 
more,  to  give  the  greatest  proof  that  it  was  possible  to  do  of  her  eosfr 
dence  in  his  honour,  she  would  send  the  infanta,  unmarried,  to  hiB| 


Clarendon.  >  Clarendon's  Antobiognpb/. 
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IS  fach  a  trust  as  had  neyer  before  been   reposed  in  any 

Be  reason  of  the  politic  mother  of  Catharine  ofieriog  to  dis- 
li  the  usual  security  of  a  marriage  by  proxy  for  her  daughter, 

the  papal  see,  overawed  by  the  power  of  Spain,  had  never 
dged  the  independence  of  Portugal,  and  the  royal  title  of  either 
or  don  Alphonso ;  consequently  the  reigning  pope,  Alexander, 

the  must  have  applied  for  a  distpensation,  for  the  infanta  to 
Barriage  with  a  prince  of  the  reformed  religion,  without  which 
lony  could  noi  be  performed  in  Portugal,  would  have  men- 
r  only  as  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Braganza,  and  the 
.he  present  This  would  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  royal 
Portugal  than  anything  that  could  have  been  done  by  the  fleets 
iS  of  Spain.  ^  So  that,'^  says  Clarendon,  ^^  before  they  would 
lat  affront,  the  most  jealous  nation  in  the  world  chose  rather  to 
daughter  of  the  kingdom  to  be  married  in  England,  and  not  to 
d  till  she  came  thither." 

8,  on  his  part,  wisely  avoided  all  the  inconveniences  and 
.hat  might  have  arisen  at  the  coronation  of  a  catholic  queen, 
Iff  the  ceremonial  of  his  inauguration  performed  before  his 
th  Catharine  of  Braganza  had  tiiken  place.  He  was  crowned, 
It  splendour  and  universal  rejoicing,  on  St.  Geoige^s  day,  April 

• 

:  8th  of  May  the  new  parliament  met  at  Westminster,  and  was 
y  the  king  in  person,  who  addressed  them  in  a  long  and  very 
g  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which,  after  reminding  them  that 
e  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  proclaimed,  and  re- 
ling  them  to  forget  all  former  divisions,  and  live  peaceably 
he  communicated  to  them  his  royal  intentions,  with  regard  to 
age,  in  the  following  jocose  manner : — 

not  conclude  without  telling  you  some  news  —  news  that  I  think  will 
!ceptable  to  you — and  therefore  I  should  think  myself  unkind  and  ill- 
I  did  not  impart  it  to  you.  I  have  been  put  in  mind  by  my  friends, 
■  now  time  to  marry,  and  I  have  thought  so  myself  ever  since  I  came 
.nd.  But  there  appeared  difficulties  enough  in  the  choice,  though  many 
have  been  made  to  me ;  and  if  I  sliouid  never  marry  until  I  could 
1  a  choice,  against  which  there  could  be  no  foresight  of  any  inoonve- 
It  may  cn.«ue,  you  would  live  to  sec  mc  an  old  bac^helor,  which  I  think 
ot  desire  to  do.  I  can  now  tell  you,  not  only  that  I  am  resolved 
but  to  whom  I  am  resolved  to  marry.  If  God  please,  it  is  with  the 
>f  Portugal.  •  •  •  And  I  will  make  all  the  haste  I  can  to  fetch  you  a 
her,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  bring  great  ble8«!ings  with  her  to  mo  and 

louses  of  parliament  voted  and  presented  addresses  of  congratu- 
his  majesty  the  next  day.  This  was  announced  in  due  form 
>rtugue8e  ambassador,  by  Clarendon,  who  paid  him  a  state  visit 
occasion,  tlie  particulars  of  which  are  briefly  related  by  Don 
y  de  Mello  in  the  following  letter  to  the  young  king  of  Portu* 
.arine^s  brother : — 

'Journals  of  the  Lords.     Clarendon's  Autobiography. 
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"Srnlior,  —  This  da/  the  grand  clmnceUor  came  to  tee  ine  with  gmt  poinp^ 
two  of  his  gentlemen  bearinjiC  Iiis  in>iKiiia,  which  are  a  gilded  mace  and  m  erim- 
unn  velvet  purse,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  his  mi^sty  of  Great  Britain,  and 
this  visit  is  miich  to  be  valued,  because  it  has  not  hitherto  been  made  to  aoj 
other  ambassador.  He  brought  me  the  resolutions  which  had  been  come  to  by 
he  two  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  copies  of  which  accompany  this  letter, 
whereby  your  majesty  will  perceive  the  general  approbation  which  all  England 
shows  at  the  wise  choice  which  this  prince  has  made  of  the  most  aerene  lady 
infanta,  to  be  queen  of  these  kingdoms.  God  prosper  his  actions,  and  guard  the 
royal  person  of  your  majesty,  as  your  vassals  desire  and  have  need  oC 

**Co]fDK    BA    PaXTI. 

*•  London,  23d  May,  1661/' > 

Exactly  one  month  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  king  Charlei  ]L 
8igne<l  the  memorable  treaty  at  Whitehall,  that  united  England  and 
Portugal  in  a  bond  of  alliance  which  has  remained  unbroken  to  the 
present  day.  The  cession  of  Bombay,  as  a  part  of  the  downr  of 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  gave  to  England  her  first  possession  in  the  Eist 
Indies,  and  proved  ultimately  the  means  of  adding  that  mighty  colonial 
empire,  with  all  its  commercial  wealth  and  importance,  to  the  Britisli 
crown.  Such  was  one  of  tlie  results  of  the  otherwise  infelicitoua  union 
of  that  princess  with  Charles  11. 

The  marriage  articles  secured  to  Catharine  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion,  with  power  to  fit-up  a  chapel  in  any  palace  where  she  might 
reside ;  the  enjoyment  of  a  settlcil  income  of  30,000/.  a  year,  which 
was  to  continue  undiminished  if  she  became  queen  dowager;  and  liill 
liberty  to  return  to  her  own  country  in  tliat  case,  if  it  were  her  plearare 
so  to  do." 

The  earl  of  Sandwich  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet 
appointed  to  take  possession  of  Tangier,  and  tlien  to  bring  the  royil 
bride  to  England.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  meantime,  although  the  repie-  . 
sentative  of  a  prince  who  claimed  to  be  the  catholic  king,  endeavoured  ! 
to  raise  a  popular  clamour  in  London,  by  circulating  incendiary  papers^ 
and  setting  forth  an  exaggerated  summary  of  the  evils  that  might  ariie 
to  protestant  England  from  the  introduction  of  a  popish  queen.  Hit 
attempts  to  excite  opposition  to  tlie  Portuguese  marriage  were  nnaviil- 
ing;  all  classes  had  beheld  with  uneasiness  the  pernicious  influence  ex* 
ercised  over  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  were 
anxious  to  see  a  virtuous  princess  presiding  over  the  court,  which,  under 
their  bachelor  king,  began  to  assume  an  ominous  resemblance  to  thitof  ' 
William  Rufus,  where  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  ladies  of 
diameter  to  appear.  In  short,  king  Charleses  loyal  lieges  appeared  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  have  a  popish 
queen,  than  no  queen  at  all. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  having  been  seen  in  the  act  of  throwing  : 
some  of  the  inflammatory  papers  out  of  his  own  windows  among  the 
soldiery,  king  Charles  sent  the  secretary  of  state  to  him,  with  onlen  to  ; 
quit  the  realm  forthwith,  without  presuming  to  see  his  fiice  again.    Vii-  | 

*  OriKinnl  tranniaticm  by  John  Adam«on,  Eitq.,  from  Hutoria 
Casa  Keal  Portiigue!»a,  and  Provas  in  Appendir. 
'//ist^ria  da  Casa  Real  Poiiufpieia. 
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nplored,  even  with  tears,  to  be  permitted  to  beg  his  majesty's 
ill  a  parting  interview ;  but  Charles  very  properly  declined  re- 
hit  submission,  and  was  eager  to  hasten  the  departure  of  so 
ome  a  busybody  out  of  his  dominions.' 

lemurs  and  changes  of  purpose  which  had  marked  the  conduct 
oyal  wooer,  during  the  progress  of  the  matrimonial  treaty,  had 
lo  slight  uneasiness  to  the  Portuguese.  Their  political  existence, 
irity  of  life  and  property,  appeared  to  depend  at  this  crisis  on  the 
dliance.  The  anxiety  with  which  they  watched  the  event  may 
by  the  reports  of  Thomas  Maynard  to  sir  Edward  Nicholas, 

8  secretary  of  state.'  ^  About  four  days  since  arrived  in  this 
ee  merchant  ships,  who  brought  the  news  of  his  majesty's  inten- 

make  the  infanta  queen  of  England  (the  welcomest  news  that 
ne  to  the  Portuguese  people),  and  confirmed  by  the  king's  and 

chancellor's  speeches.  There  is  no  doubt  his  majesty  hath 
>th  nations  very  happy  in  his  choice.  The  infanta  is  a  lady  of 
anhle  virtue,  of  excellent  parts,  very  beautiful,  and  of  an  indiffer' 
are,  (middle  height),  being  somewliat  taller  than  the  queen,  his 
's  mother  (Henrietta  Maria.")  Maynard  goes  on  to  describe  the 
and  gratitude  that  the  Portuguese  court  and  capital  manifested, 

the  English  fleet  had  appeared  to  protect  the  homeward-bound 
n  merchantmen  from  the  depredations  of  the  Dutch  navy,  ^^  so 
)  streets  of  Lisbon  rang  daily  with  the  acclamations  of  ^  Viva  il 
jrran  Britannia  V  whom  God  hath  raised  to  protect  us  from  our 
ble  foes!'^'     Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  native 

of  Catharine  of  Braganza  entered  into  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
All  doubts  and  uncertainties  were  soon  after  removed  by  the  ar- 

the  conde  da  Ponte  in  Lisbon,  charged  with  full  powers  from 
^  for  the  completion  of  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
'  Portugal  for  putting  him  in  possession  of  his  bride.  The  conde 
(  bearer  of  two  autograph  letters  from  his  Britannic  majesty,  one 
la  Catharine,  the  other,  to  the  queen-regent  of  Portugal : — 

Lady  and  Mother,  —  This  is  brought  by  the  good  count  da  Ponte ;  the 

9  is  already  concluded,  and  I  obliged  him  to  sot  forth  from  hence,  by  the 

sent  request,  as  he  will  thereby  greatly  aid  me  in  regulating  the  arrival 

(ueen,  my  wife,  and  likewise  be  useful  to  her  during  the  Toyage ;  for 

entreat  your  mfgesty  will  excuse  his  having  returned  this  time  without 

In  what  concerns  the  aflairs  of  Portugal,  in  order  that  nothing  therein 

prejudged,  from  the  absence  of  the  count,  I  shall  take  upon  myself  the 
them,  and  thus  represent  him  here,  whilst  he  does  the  like  by  me  in  that 
I.  With  regard  to  him  as  my  minister,  on  his  arrival,  your  majesty  will 
enough  to  give  entire  and  royal  faith  to  all  he  may  state  as  coming  from 
:hing  the  quick  return  of  my  wife,  who  may  God  bring  to  me  in  health. 
if  He  preserve  your  majesty  likewise,  for  the  many  years  I  desire. 
^  The  son  of  your  majesty,  who  kisses  your  hands, 

"CAmLos  Rix. 
don,  the  2d  of  July,  1061/' 

epistle  to  his  betrothed  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  of 
I  love-letter  that  was  ever  penned,  at  least  by  a  king  of  Great 

(ndon.  'State  Paper  Office.    Oii^naX- 
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"  My  Lady  and  Wife, — Already,  at  my  request,  the  good  oooot  da  Foote  hm 
•et  oif  for  Lisbon ;  for  me,  the  figntng  of  tha  raarriago  hat  been  great  happi- 
110:13 ;  and  there  is  about  to  be  de^patchetl  at  this  time  after  him,  one  of  my  ser- 
vants, charged  with  what  woiiUl  appear  necessary ;  whereby  may  bo  declared, 
on  my  part,  the  inexpressible  joy  of  tliis  felicitous  cooclusion,  whieh,  whan  re- 
ceived, will  hasten  the  coming  of  your  majesty. 

**  1  am  going  to  make  a  short  progress  into  some  of  my  proTincet ;  fai  tba 
mean  time,  whilst  I  go  from  my  most  sovereign  good,  yet  I  do  not  eomplain  as  id 
whither  I  go;  seeking,  in  vain,  tranquillity  in  my  restlessness;  hoping  to  sea 
the  beloved  person  of  your  majesty  in  these  kingdoms,  already  your  own ;  and 
that,  with  the  same  anxiety  with  which,  after  my  long  banishment,  I  desired  lo 
see  myself  within  them ;  and  my  subjects  desiring  also  to  behold  me  amongst 
tliem,  having  manifested  their  most  ardent  wishes  fur  my  return,  well  knowa 
to  the  world.  Tlie  presence  of  your  serenity  is  only  wanting  to  imite  us,  imder 
the  protection  of  God,  in  the  health  and  content  I  desire.  I  have  recommended 
to  the  queen,  our  lady  and  mother,  the  business  of  the  count  da  Ponte,  who,  I 
must  here  avow,  has  served  me,  in  what  I  regard  as  the  greatest  good  in  tfiis 
m'orld.  which  cannot  be  mine  less  than  it  is  that  of  your  m^sty ;  likewise  noc 
forgetting  the  good  Richard  Russell,*  who  laboured  on  his  part,  to  the  suns 
end. 

"  The  very  faithful  husband  of  your  migesty,  whose  hands  he  kisses, 

"  CBABLsa  Rn.'' 

*' London,  2nd  of  July,  lOGl." 

[Adilre^t^ed — '^To  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  my  wifo  and  laily,  whom  God 
preserve  !'']• 

As  soon  as  the  roirriagc  treaty  was  ratified  at  Lisbon,  the  in&nli 
Catliarinc  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  treated 
in  her  brother's  court  with  tlie  same  formal  respect  as  if  she  had  been 
the  wedded  wife  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  She  wm 
now  suflored  to  emerge  from  the  conventual  seclusion  in  which  she  bid 
passed  the  first  morning  flower  of  life,  and  to  appear  occasionallj  in 
public.  Maynard  gives  a  favourable  report  of  her  character  and  temper 
in  his  official  communications  to  Charles's  secretary  of  state. 

**  We  shall,"  writes  he,  ^  be  extremely  happy  in  a  queen.  She  is  as 
sweet  a  dispositioned  princess  as  ever  was  boni,  a  lady  of  excellent  parts, 
but  bred  hugely  retired.  She  hath  hardly  been  ten  times  out  of  the 
palace  in  her  life.  In  five  years^  time  she  was  not  out  of  doors  nntil  shs  ■ 
heard  of  his  majesty's  intentions  to  make  her  queen  of  Great  Britain, 
since  which  she  hath  been  to  visit  two  saints  in  the  city,and  very  shortly  • 
she  intends  to  pay  her  devotions  to  some  saints  in  the  country.'' 

The  account  of  the  first  use  made  of  her  liberty  by  the  simple  bride    ^ 

'  Rioltard  Russell  was  bishop  of  Portalegre,  in  Portugal,  and  almoner  to  tbt 
iuf:iiiia  donna  Catharine.    He  ^trems  to  have  been  a  secret  agent  in  this  marrisft.    } 

*  I  am  indebted  to  tlie  research  and  liberality  of  that  accomplished  Portnsaeis    i 
scholar,  J.  Adamson,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  for  copies  of  these  interestiug  leiiea^ 
in  iho  original  Spanish,  in  which  thoy  were  written,  and  to  my  late  lamenieA 
Irifiu],  frir  Robert  Kerr  Porter,  his  cousin,  for  the  translations  here  presented  Ibr 
tho  lirst  time  to  the  reader. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  gratitude  that  I  a<ld  my  acknowledgments  lo  Mr.  Adi» 
son,  for  the  important  assistance  I  have  derived  from  his  own  elegant  tiaaitep 
tions  from  a  copious  store  of  inedited  Portuguese  documents  and  histcikd 
lecords,  connected  with  the  life  of  Catharine  of  Bragaoza,  with  which  he  )m 
moBt  kindly  supplied  me.  A.& 


mttf  Boosreb^  m  eerttinly  amnnng  enoi^  and  iiiowi  how 
hir  MtkNM  of  ptoature  w^ie  from  those  of  the  ladiai  of  the 
«  vhieh  dM  was  destined  to  preside.  How  little,  alas!  had 
itioQ  and  pnrsnits  of  poor  CSathimne  fitted  her  to  become  the 
■  of  a  prince  like  Caiarles  11^  and  the  queen  of  a  nation  where 
waa,  at  that  time,  consdered  frr  more  pardonably  than  a 
MM  rareienee  for  samts^  or  the  practice  of  any  of  those  little 
ffvsnces  wbieh  Ostharine  had  beoi  taaght  to  regard  as  duties. 
it|  howefc^  of  all  the  diffieolties  with  which  bnr  fntore  path 
ip  GMhariae  anticipated,  with  feelinn  of  hopt  ami  pleaswe,  her 
ing  truisit  to  her  new  coimtryi  and  boA  her  mother  and  her- 
d  impatiently  ibr  the  airifral  of  the  eail  of  Ss|idwich,  and  the 
was  to  coDTcy  her  to  the  shores  of  England.  ^The  qneen- 
writes  HaydaTOy^is  very  'anzipas  for  hor  danghttt  to  embari[, 
nay  not  be  at  sea  in  the  winter  sesson.''  But  the  admiial  of 
\  fleet  had  hi^ h  and  important  enteitMiNB  to  perform  before  Ids 
ns  allowed  lum  to  receiTe  the  rojral  bride.  It  was  not  till  he 
id  the  Mediterranean  sea  of  the  pimles,  which  had  done  great 
)o  the  merchant  Tessels  of  all  nations,  taught  Algiers  and  Tonis 
6t  that  was  due  to  the  British  flag,  and  taken  poesession  of 
s  the  name  of  his  soTsreign,  that  the  gallant  can  of  Sandwich 
lerty  to  enter  the  bay  of  Lisbon  to  perform  his  mission  there, 
appeared,  at  length,  in  a  happy  hour  for  Portugal,  which  was 
itened  with  a  more  formidable  invasion  from  S^n  than  it  had 
ed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  hostile  array  was  already 
rch  to  besiege  a  seaport  town  near  lisbon,  which  not  being 
for  resistance,  must  ha?e  fidlen,  and  its  csptnre  might  have 
wed  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  long  s|rug^ 
n.  The  terror  of  the  English  fleet  caused  the  Spanish  forces 
rith  precipitation,  and  Gatharine  enjoyed  the  proud  conscious- 
aving  been  the  guardian  angel  of  ber  country.  She  doubtless 
(ht  auguries  from  the  auspicious  circumstance  that  the  first 
her  marriage  was  to  presenre  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  her 
d  fineedom  to  her  country.  How  ezultingly  must  every  pulse 
me  have  bounded  at  that  idea,  while  the  gay  hopes  of  youth, 
attering  representations  of  all  around  he,  contributed  to  throw 
«  sunshine  on  her  future  destiny  I 

mantic  history  of  the  monarch  to  whom  her  hand  was  plighted. 
It  from  the  general  dull  monotony  of  the  career  of  other  Euro- 
ees,  roust  have  been  a  captivating  theme  to  the  imagination  of 
I  bred  in  tliat  seclusion  which  preserves  the  vivid  feelings  and 
sjrmpathies  of  the  female  heart  in  their  first  bloom,  long  after 
1  when  collision  with  the  cold  selfish  world  would  have  faded 
htness.  The  early  vicissitudes  of  Charles  II. ;  his  generous 
9  preserve  his  father  from  a  scafifold,  by  sending  his  signature 
k  sheet  of  paper  to  Cromwell,  to  be  filled  up  with  any  terms  it 
see  the  tyrant  to  impose ;  his  adventurous  expedition  to  Scot- 
perils,  and  almost  miraculous  preservation,  during  his  waiidet- 
proscribed  fugitive  a/ler  his  defeat  at  Worcester*,  and  \\\a  avKi** 
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sequent  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  aAtf  twelre  yean  of 
poverty  and  exile,  rendered  him  far  more  interesting  than  any  labled 
hero  of  poetic  fiction,  of  whom  the  Lusian  or  Castilian  btrds  had  ever 
sung. 

Qitharine  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  brave  cavalieri  sir 
Richard  Fanshawe,  the  miniature  of  her  afllianced  lord,  who,  in  featarea 
and  complexion,  rather  resembled  one  of  her  own  countirmen,  or  a 
Spanish  cavalier,  than  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Scotund.  This 
love-token  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  written  in  the  style  of  gracefnl 
gallantry  which  characterizes  the  billets  addressed  by  Charles  11^  durii^ 
his  Slate  courtship,  to  Catharine  of  Braganza. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  Catharine  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  the 
churches  in  London,  as  queen  o(  England.* 

Charles  employed  the  winter  in  making  preparations  for  the  receptioa 
of  his  expected  bride. 

The  arrangement  of  her  household  did  not  pass  over  without  causing 
some  disputes,  as  we  find  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  nobles  of  Charles's  court : — 

^  My  lady  of  Suffolk  is  declared  iiri*t  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  her 
majesty,  at  which  the  duchess  of  Richmond  and  countess  of  Portlandi 
both  pretenders  to  the  office,  are  disspleased.^^'  The  lady  who  was,  of 
course,  most  displeased  with  all  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
queen,  was  the  king's  mistress,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Palmer,  whom  he  had 
lately  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  countess,  by  creating  her  reluctant  hus- 
band earl  of  Castlemaine.  With  this  bold  bad  woman  the  king,  thoogb 
now  professing  to  regard  himself  as  a  married  man,  passed  all  his  timSi 
He  supped  at  her  house  every  night,  and  continued  to  outrage  all  pio- 
priety  by  the  attentions  he  lavished  upon  Iter,  both  in  public  and  privaw. 
lie  had  endeavoured  to  reconcile  her  to  his  marriage,  by  promising  that 
she  should  be  appointed  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  to  his 
queen,  which  would  give  him  constant  opportunities  of  being  in  her 
society.'  While  Charles  was  preparing,  by  this  disgraceful  comprooiiie* 
to  plant  thorns  in  the  bridal  garland  of  his  confiding  consort,  and  lo 
destroy  all  hopes  of  conjugal  happiness  for  himself,  the  arrival  of  hit 
representative,  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  at  Lisbon,  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  manifestations  of  joy.  Magnificent  displays  of  fireworks,  illo-  ^ 
niinations,  and  bull-fights,  took  place  on  this  occasion,  and  the  queen-  ., 
regent,  to  mark  her  approval  of  the  conde  da  Pouters  management  of  , 
the  negotiation,  created  him  marquez  de  Sandc/  ^ 

Very  formal  and  elaborate  were  the  ceremonials  that  attended  the  re-  » 
ception  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  his  character  of  ambassador  extia*  i 
ordinary  from  his  Britannic  majesty,  to  conduct  the  queen  to  Englaad.  [ 
As  soon  as  the  fleet  entered  the  Tagus,  the  king  of  Portugal  sent  doa 

*  Prpys'  Diary. 
'  Letter  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  tlie  earl  of  Leicester.    Sidncj 

Papers. 

*  Clarendon. 

*  "  Relaciou  de  las  Fiestas,"  at  Lisbon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Al 
mfmntB,  donna  Catalina,  wVih  C\\ai\e«,  Vau^  oC  Gteat  Britain. 
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t>  de  Almeida,  the  comptroller  of  his  household,  to  visit  him  in  his 

attended  by. his  suite,  all  richly  attired,  occupying  two  barges.   As 

Pedro^s  barge,  which  was  highly  ornamented,  approached  the  am- 

idor^s  ship,  his  excellency,  who  was  in  waiting,  descended  to  the 

step  of  the  ladder  to  receive  him,  saluting  him  at  the  same  time 

twenty-seven  guns.    On  entering  the  cabin,  don  Pedro  seated  him- 

in  the  best  chair,  then  rose,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  delivered  th 

age  of  the  king,  signifying  the  pleasure  his  excellency's  arrival  gave 

Mjesty.    Then  another  salute  of  twenty-seven  gims  was  fired,  and 

Bnglish  ambassador  responded,  with  equal  solemnity,  how  deeply 

It  the  honour  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him.    On  don  Pedro's 

rture,  he  was  conducted  to  the  last  step  of  the  ladder  by  the  ambas- 

r,  who  took  leave  on  his  stepping  into  his  bark,  and  saluted  with 

ame  number  of  guns  as  before.    One  of  the  royal  coaches  was  sent 

>nTey  the  ambassador  to  the  apartments  of  the  marquez  Castello 

igo,  in  the  palace,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  and  his  nutfy 

e  he  was  entertained  witli  great  magnificence.    He  made  his  public 

r,  conducted  by  the  marquez  de  Gouvea,  chief  steward  of  the  royal 

ell  old.'    He  had  there  personal  audience  of  the  king;  but  the  reader 

ired  the  detail  of  the  formaUlieSy  which,  if  we  may  form  an  opinion 

eau  from  the  narration  of  those  which  were  enacted  between  him 

W>n  Pedro  de  Almeida,  must  almost  have  rivalled  the  elaborate  genu- 

ns  and  prostrations  which  take  place  at  a  first  introduction  into  the 

tee  of  his  celestial  majesty  the  emperor  of  China.   Two  days  aAer- 

,  his  excellency  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  queen- 

and  his  new  mistress,  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  infanta 

ine  was  now  styled,  to  whom  he  delivered  letters  from  his  sove- 

written  in  Spanish,  full  of  tender  and  endearing  expressions.     At 

dience  Sandwich  presented  some  English  gentlemen  of  rank  to 

>itharine,  who  had  been  appointed  officere  of  her  household  by 

il  lord,  and  she  confirmed  their  appointment  by  admitting  them 

ir  several  offices.^ 

ng  but  fetes,  rejoicings,  and  illuminations,  were  seen  and  heard, 

vent  smoothly,  till  the  disbursement  of  the  portion  of  the  royal 

8  mentioned,  when,  like  many  a  maternal  diplomatist  of  less 

mk^  the  queen-mother  was  compelled  to  confess  her  inability 

yood  the  golden  expectations  she  had  raised. 

1  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  with  many  apologies,  ^  that  in  conse- 

the  late  advance  of  the  Spanish  army,  she  had  been  compelled 

money  that  she  hud  provided  for  her  daughter's  portion,  in 

)ps  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  so  that  she  was  only  able  to 

?  money  down,  with  which  she  hoped  his  majesty  would  rest 

edging  herself  to  pjiy  the  resi(hie  within  the  year/" 

laration  threw  the  ambassador  into  great  perplexity.     His 

were  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  portion,  and  no  one  was 

ware  than  Inmself  how  much  the  p)romise  of  half  a  million 

d  influenced  liis  needy  sovereign  to  contract  this  marriage. 

leal  Purtuguc^u.  "Ibid.  •  C\aietidou. 
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Never  was  any  man  placed  in  a  greater  state  of  embarrsMment  than  the 
luckless  plenipotentiary,  who  was  doomed  to  act  on  hia  own  responsi- 
bility in  a  matter  of  such  extreme  delicacy.  He  had  already  taken  pos- 
session of  Tangier,  which,  by  the  bye,  in  consequence  of  the  finesse 
employed  by  the  queen-regent  in  securing  its  peaceful  delivery  to  tlie 
English,  had  very  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  He  had 
left  an  English  garrison  there,  and  could  not  think  of  incurring  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  them  back  to  England.  After  all,  his  resolve  was  that 
of  a  kind-hearted  and  gallant  English  sailor,  for  he  signified  that  he  con- 
sidered the  lady  of  more  value  than  her  dowry,  by  consenting  to  receife 
her  on  board  his  ship  with  half  the  portion,  rather  than  put  such  a 
mortification  upon  her  as  to  leave  her  behind.  If  even  the  moiety  of  the 
large  sum  that  had  been  promised  with  Catharine  of  Braganza  had  been 
paid  in  gold  or  cruzadoes,  Charles  would  not  have  had  so  much  came 
to  complain ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  upshot,  the  artful  queen-regeot 
and  her  Jew  factors  delivered  it  in  the  form  of  bags  of  sugar,  spices,  and 
other  merchandise.  The  ambassador  vainly  protested  against  this  in- 
position,  but  he  found  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  got,  except  jewcbi 
which  he  positively  refused  to  accept,  or  the  merchandise  either,  at  the 
valuation  that  had  been  fixed  upon  them,  but  agreed  to  receive  them  od 
hoard  his  ships  as  a  consignment  to  some  merchant  in  London,  who 
should  be  empowered  by  the  queen-regent  to  take  them  in  bulk,  and  pay 
the  king  the  money  which  had  been  stipulated.  In  conclusion,  Diego 
Silvas,  a  Jew  of  great  wealth  and  credit,  was  sent  with  the  goods  as  sih 
percargo.  who  was  to  settle  the  account  with  tlie  king^s  officers  of  the  ei- 
I'hequer  in  London.  At  the  same  time  a  bond  was  given  by  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  for  the  payment  of  the  other  moiety  of  the  portiooi  in  ths 
space  of  a  year. 

Everything  being  now  arranged,  the  royal  bride  took  her  departors 
in  the  following  order,  on  the  23d  of  April,  N.  S.  She  left  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  queen-mother,  followed  immediately  by  her  brothers, 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  infante,  don  Pedro,  the  officers  of  the 
household,  grandees,  and  fidalgoes.  They  descended  the  staircase  of 
the  queen^s  apartments  to  the  hall  of  the  Germans.  At  the  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  court  of  the  chapel,  she  was  met  by  the  queen- 
rcgont,  and  as  this  was  the  place  appointed  for  taking  leave  of  her 
mother,  she  asked  permission  to  kiss  her  hand,  to  which  the  qneca 
would  not  consent,  but,  embracing  her,  gave  her  her  blessing.' 

Neither  Catharine  nor  her  mother  shed  a  tear  at  parting,  though  both 
must  have  felt  it  deeply ;  but  their  ladies,  and  even  the  nobles  who  wit- 
nessed it,  wept  plentifully.  This  circumstance  is  noticed  by  a  conten- 
porar\'  poet,  who  sailed  in  the  Royal  Charles,  and  has  recorded  every 
incidfMit  that  occurred,  with  formal  minuteness,  in  an  heroic  poeoif 
called  ^^  Iter  Lusitania;  or  the  Portugal  Voyage.^"     He  says^ 

*  Hist.  Cn<a  Real  Portll)alP^a.     Original  trnii&latiun,  by  J.  Adamaon,  £fqi  ^ 
Newcastle. 

*  rriiitod  at  London,  16(12 ;  de<Hcatcd  to  their  sacred  majesties,  king  Cbtrlei 
II.  and  fjtiecn  Catharine,  and  embellished  with  tlieir  portraits.     Sold  at  tfa«iif> 

of  the  BiUICj  in  Chancery-lane. 
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"  Hero  the  two  queens  took  leave,  but  in  such  sort, 
At  with  amazement  filled  the  thronged  court. 
Their  carriage  more  than  masculine ;  no  tear 
From  either  of  their  majesties  appear ; 
Art  conquered  nature,  state  and  reason  stood, 
Like  two  great  consuls,  to  restrain  the  flood 
Of  passion  and  afiection,  which,  nevertheless. 
Appeared  in  sad  but  pnident  comeliness. 
A  scene  so  solemn,  that  the  standers  by. 
Both  lords  and  ladies,  did  that  want  supply ; 
In  this  great  concourse  every  one  appears 
Paying  a  tribute  to  them  in  their  tears." 

tharine  having  received  her  royal  mother's  last  embrace,  was  led  be- 
I  her  two  brothers,  the  king  and  the  infante,  to  the  coach.  Before  she 
ed  it,  she  turned  about  and  made  a  profound  reverence  to  the  queen- 
pr,  who  reiterated  her  blessing,  and  retired  before  her  children  got 
he  coach.  The  king  gave  the  right-hand  seat  to  queen  Catharine, 
be  infante  placed  himself  with  his  back  to  the  horses.  They  were 
led  by  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  in  splendid  carriages  and  costly 
ea,  the  captains  of  the  guard  following,  and  covering  the  royal  car* 
The  procession  passed  on  to  the  cathedral,  between  two  lines  of 
iry,  the  streets  being  lined  with  soldiery,  and  adorned  with  tri- 
lal  arches.  All  this  time  were  heard  repeated  salvoes  of  artillery 
the  fortresses  and  shipping  in  the  river,  and  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
all  the  monasteries  and  parish  churches  in  the  city.  Dancers, 
music,  also  met  them  in  the  streets.  It  was  the  festival  of  Su 
IPj  and  the  circumstance  of  Catharine's  embarkation  taking  place 
lat  day,  (St.  George  being  the  patron  of  Portugal  as  well  as  Eag* 
)  is  commemorated  by  the  rhyming  chronicler  of  her  yoyage,  in  the 
iving  pompous  lines : — 

^  St.  George  was  this  day  mounted  in  such  state, 
He  feared  no  dragon,  and  could  find  no  mate. 
This  day  surmounted  other  feasts,  as  far 
As  any  festival  i'  the  calendar 
Does  other  days ;  the  Portugueses  vaunt 
St.  George  their  guardian  and  tutelar  saint. 
*  Sl  George  for  England  1 '  too,  the  English  cry." 

leen  Catharine  and  her  brothers  arrived,  at  nine  o'clock,  at  the  ca- 
al,  which  was  richly  decked  for  the  occasion.  On  entering  the 
ipal  chapel,  Te  Deum  was  sung.  The  royal  party  retired  behind 
urtain,  giving  always  the  place  of  honour  to  Catharine,  as  queen- 
>rt  of  Great  Britain.  During  mass  the  English  ambassador,  the  ciiief 
ry  and  comptroller,  and  other  Englishmen  of  the  reformed  religion, 
had  come  in  the  fleet  to  accompany  their  new  mistress  to  England, 
invited  to  walk  in  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral.'  Mass  being 
ed,  the  royal  family  returned  to  the  coach,  and  proceeded  to  the 
^ira  da  Pa^o,  through  streets  richly  decorated  with  damasks,  silks, 
loth  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  triumphal  arches  of  difl^rent  orders 
chitecture.     Statues  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  royal  robes, 

'  Hist.  Casa  Keai  Portuguesa. 
L.  VIU.  — JP 
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formed  an  attractive  part  of  the  pageantry  with  which  Lishoc 
her  departing  princeaa,  as  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Portu 
age,  in  his  description  of  Cktharine^s  progress  to  the  Mrater-«idi 

**  Thus  puMd  the  king,  with  all  hit  lojal  train, 
Conducting  the  inianta  to  the  main  ; 
Thus  England's  representative  we  see 
Attend,  receive,  conduct  her  majesty. 
And  as  great  Tn^jan  triumphed  onee  in  Rome 
In  effigj,  so  thej  tliat  hither  come 
Our  great  king  Charles  in  Lisbon  streets  might  tee 
Triumphant,  with  his  queen  in  majesty. 
The  robes  and  royal  ensigns  he  put  on 
r  die  solemn  day  of  his  coronation. 
He  in  his  princely  portraiture,  and  she 
Both  in  her  person  and  her  effigy." 

The  proceesion  entered  the  Pa^o  through  a  garden  near  the  d 
where  a  door  was  opened  in  the  wall  for  the  passage  of  the  roj 
only ;  all  the  grandees  who  were  in  the  suite  having  to  alight 
ceed,  by  another  door  of  the  garden,  to  a  pier  gaily  decked  oi 
reached  into  the  sea  where  the  royal  brigantines  lay.  All  who  ha 
panied  her  kissed  queen  Catharine's  hand  before  she  embark 
ofiered  the  same  mark  of  respect  to  the  king,  but  he  declined  : 
courtesy  to  his  sister.  Catharine  then  entered  the  splendid  bri( 
baige  which  had  been  prepared  for  her,  being  assisted  by  the 
brother,  who  led  her  by  the  hand.  The  infante  followed  t 
when  they  were  seated,  the  English  ambassador,  chief  eqa< 
comptroller  of  the  queen,  with  other  gentlemen  of  honour,  i 
English,  came  next,  and  afler  them  the  marquis  de  Sande,  wh< 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  from  Portugal  to  England, 
other  Portuguese  grandees,  who  were  to  accompany  the  quee] 
land.  The  officera  of  the  royal  household,  and  the  nobUity 
followed  the  king,  were  in  other  boats.' 

As  soon  as  the  royal  brigantine  began  to  move  onward,  tl: 
of  artillery  were  repeated,  till  she  came  alongside  the  English 
ship,  the  Royal  Charles,  which  carried  80  brass  cannon  and 
Catharine  was  then  assisted  to  mount  the  commodious  ladder  ^ 
been  prepared  for  her  embarkation. 

The  moment  she  came  on  board,  a  royal  salute  was  fired  b} 
tish  fleet,  and  answered  by  the  Portuguese  forts,  the  guns  fiii 
nately. 

<*  Welcomed  she  was  in  thunder,  while  the  shore, 
By  king  Alphonso's  order,  strives  to  outroar 
Our  cannon  and  our  culverins,  which  fly, 
And  till  the  land,  the  waters,  and  the  sky ; 
Lighming  and  thunder  from  each  oaken  side, 
Proclaim  the  welcome  of  our  royal  bride.*' 

Queen  Catharine  having  been  formally  consigned  by  the  ! 
brother,  to  the  admiral-ambassador,  was  conducted  to  her  c 
then  her  royal  brothers  took  tlieir  leave  of  her.     The 
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her  on  board  kissed  her  hand  at  parting,  those  only  who  had 
ents  in  her  household  being  permitted  to  remain  with  her. 
:tness  of  that  etiquette  by  which  the  daughters  of  the  royal 
Portugal  were  fettered,  required  that  Catharine  should  have 
in  her  state  cabin ;  but  the  heart  of  the  yet  unwedded  bride  of 
clave  to  the  land  of  her  birth  and  the  companions  of  her  child- 
he  accompanied  her  brothers  to  the  deck,  and  even  to  the  first 
he  ladder,  where  she  lingered,  notwithstanding  all  the  signs 
king  for  her  to  return  to  her  cabin,  till  he  and  don  Pedro  had 
le  royal  banre,  and  seated  themselves  under  the  awning.'  The 
red  for  the  rafo ;  the  boats  with  the  ladies  and  officers  of  his 
owed  him,  and  all  the  fleet  got  under  weigh,  but  the  wind 
lontrary,  they  could  not  leave  the  bay.  That  night  there  was 
illumination,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  English  fleet  and  ship- 
the  river,  and  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  on  land  and  sea. 
r  and  the  bay  were  crowded  with  boats,  which  threw  up  fire- 
I  made  an  aquatic  carnival,  to  testify  their  joy,  and  to  divert 
of  the  toytH  voyager  at  her  separation  from  her  country  and 
The  next  day  the  wind  was  still  contrary,  and  remained  so 
Sth,  during  which  time  the  queen-mother  sent  frequently  to  in- 
w  the  queen  of  England,  her  daughter,  endured  the  inconve- 
f  shipboard. 

t  art  and  luxury  could  devise,  to  render  her  majesty's  accom- 
s  on  board  the  Royal  Charles  as  agreeable  as  possible,  had  been 
The  fitting  up  of  her  marine  apartments  is  thus  described  by 
ing  chronicler  before  quoted : — 

**  Her  royal  cabin  and  her  state  room  too, 
Adorned  with  gold  and  lined  with  velvet  through ; 
The  cushions,  stools,  and  chairs,  and  clothes  of  state, 
All  of  the  same  materials  and  rate ; 
The  bed,  made  for  her  majesty's  repose, 
White  as  the  lily,  red  as  Sharon's  rose. 
Egypt  nor  isles  of  Chittim  have  not  seen 
Such  rich  embroideries,  nor  such  a  queen ; 
Windows,  with  tafiaties  and  damask  hung. 
While  costly  carpets  on  the  floor  are  flung ; 
Regions  of  perfumes,  clouds  of  incense  hurled, 
In  every  room  of  this  our  little  world ; 
Here  she  begins  her  progress,  comes  aboard, 
Turns  voyager,  to  greet  her  dearest  lord. 
The  royal  Charles  by  sea  and  land  she  '11  take, 
Both  for  her  zenith  and  her  zodiack.'^ 

rening  of  the  24th  of  April  found  the  British  fleet,  with  the 
ie,  still  wind-bound  in  the  bay  of  Lisbon.  Tiiat  night  the  king 
ral,  with  his  brother  the  infante,  and  a  chosen  number  of  the 
id  chivalric  nobles  of  the  court,  prepared  to  give  the  departing 
;he  agreeable  surprise  of  a  serenade  on  the  waters/  They  em- 
^ith  their  musical  instruments  in  several  barges,  and  coming 
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under  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Charles,  lang  the  various  cardsi  son- 
nets, madrigals,  canzoni,  and  epithalamiums  that  had  been  composed  in 
honour  of  her  nuptials.  Tliis  poetical  incident,  which  would  have 
aflbnicd  a  charming  subject  for  the  graceful  muse  of  Gamoeos,  elicited 
the  following  stiff  heroics  from  the  English  bard,  who  commefflontes 
Catharine  of  Braganza's  bridal  voyage : — 

THE    KI!rO*S   LAST  rAmSWlLL. 

The  wind  was  wholly  contrary  that  day, 

All  which  in  visiting  was  past  away ; 

But  when  Morpheus  had  closed  up  most  eyes, 

And  night's  black  curtains  were  drawn  o'er  ths  skies, 

IViwn  cornes  Uie  king  in 's  ro}'aI  barge  amain, 

Incognito,  with  his  harmonious  train, 

To  sing  his  sister's  farewell,  which  was  done, 

To  oci>tasy  and  admiration. 

Under  our  gilded  galleries  be  floats." 

The  reader  may  be  spared  the  trite  allusions  to  Orion,  Orpheos,  and 
Amphion,  with  which  he  labours  out  eighteen  more  lines  of  bathos, 
concluding  with  this  modest  confession  : — 

**I  want  both  skill  and  language  to  express 
The  order,  melody,  and  cumcliness 
or  this  night's  action,  but  the  ni>pronching  day 
Silenced  tlio  music — sent  the  king  away.'' 

The  morning  of  the  25th  dawned  gloriously,  and  though  the  wind 
was  little  favourable  for  the  voyage,  they  crossed  the  bar  and  succeeded 
in  gettiiig  out  to  sea.    The  fleet  which  conveyed  Catliarine  of  Bragana 
to  England  consisted  of  fourteen  men-of-war.    The  queen  was  in  the 
adniirai^s  ship,  with  such  of  her  noble  attendants  and  officers  of  state  ai 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  same  vessel ;  the  rest  were  distributed  in 
the  vice-admirars  ship,  the  Gloucester,  and  the  Royal  James.    In  the 
Montague  was  the  equipage  of  the  queen  *,  three  of  the  smaller  veswli 
were  freighted  witli  one  thousand  boxes  of  sugar,  being  part  of  the 
goods  in  which  her  inajesty^s  portion  was  transported    to   Englind. 
Among  her  English  officers  of  state  were  Eld  ward  Montague,  cousin  to 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  acted  as  her  grand  equerry,  and  the  comp- 
troller of  lier  mother-in-law,  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  made  all  the 
disbursements  on  account  of  the  king.     Her  almoners  were  Richird 
Russell,  bishop  elect  of  Portalegre,  and  don  Patricio,  an  Irish  priest 
Ilcr  Portuj^uese  suite  exceeded  in  number  a  hundred.     Two  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank  and  most  unbending  gravity  of  deportment*  donnt 
^laria  de  Portugal,  countess  dc  Penalva,  sister  to  the  ambassador,  don 
Francisco  de  Mello,  and  donna  Elvira  dc  Vilpena,  countess  de  PoDterel, 
were  appointed  by  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  chaperon  the  royal  bfide. 
Her  majesty  had  also  in  her  suite  six  noble  young  ladies,  whom  cooal 
Hamilton  profanely  describes  as  ^^six  frights,  calUng  themselves  miidf 
of  honour,  and  a  duenna,  another  monster,  who  took  the  tide  of  f^ 
verncss  to  these  extraordinary  beauties.     Besides  these,^  punues  the 
same  saucy  author,  ^  were  six  cliaplains,  four  bakers,  a  Jew  perfume 
and  a  certain  officer,  apparenxly  without  employment,  calling  hiat^ 
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[hness's  barber.^'  This  person  was,  doubtless,  the  functionary 
office  it  was  to  disfigure  Catharine^s  natural  charms,  by  packing 
uriant  tresses  into  tlie  stiff,  outlandish  fashion,  which  excited  so 
vender  and  mirth  at  her  first  arrival  in  England.  The  task  of 
izing  the  side-locks  of  a  lady^s  hair,  in  the  mode  worn  by  the 
Hide  of  Charles  IL,  would  certainly  have  baffled  the  skill  of  an 
I  hairdresser,  and  a  French  frizzeur  would  have  sufiered  martyr- 
ther  than  have  done  her  such  an  injury. 

passage  to  England  was  long  and  stormy,  and  the  courtly  pas- 
S  especially  the  ladies,  sufilered  greatly,  both  from  sea-sickness  and 
but  Catharine  preserved  her  courage  and  composure  during  all  the 
eniences  and  dangers  of  the  voyage.  The  strong  north-westers 
damaged  some  of  the  vessels,  it  became  necessary  to  run  into 
^s  Bay,  till  the  wind  moderating,  permitted  them  to  pursue  their 
It  was  in  this  bay,  which  is  between  the  Lizard  and  the  Land's 
lat  the  first  attentions  of  the  people  of  England  were  shown  to 
ew  queen,  by  the  display  of  fireworks  along  the  coast,  and  the 
of  artillery  witli  which  she  was  welcomed, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  she  encountered  the  duke  of  York's  squadron 
frigates,  with  which  he  had  put  to  sea  to  meet  his  royal  sister-in- 
As  soon  as  he  descried  the  fleet,  he  sent  his  secretary  off  in  a  boat 
permission  to  kiss  her  hand.  Catharine,  with  ready  tact,  replied, 
my  delay  would  be  painful  to  her.'" 

duke  of  York  immediately  put  off  in  his  launch,  accompanied  by 
Le  of  Ormond,  master  of  the  king's  household,  the  earl  of  Chester- 
r'ho  had  been  appointed  chamberlain,  and  the  earl  of  Oarlingford, 
of  the  ceremonies  to  the  queen,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  other 
aen.  With  this  brilliant  suite,  all  in  full  dress,  his  royal  higlmess 
I  the  admiral's  ship.  The  marquez  de  Sande,  who  had  charge  of 
«n,  with  the  other  Jidalgoes^  awaited  his  arrival  on  the  deck.  The 
dressed  in  the  English  costume,  the  material  white  cloth  trimmed 
ilver  lace,  was  seated  in  the  innermost  cabinet  of  her  cabin  to 
him.'  This  apartment  was  fitted  up  very  magnificently  as  a 
ire  presence  chamber,  with  a  throne  and  canopy  for  the  queen, 
loubtless,  amidst  all  the  formal  etiquette  which  surrounded  her, 
j  with  a  beating  heart  the  appearance  of  the  brother  of  the  un- 
consort  to  whom  her  hand  was  plighted.  She  advanced  three 
jeyond  the  canopy  to  meet  him  when  he  entered.  The  duke  knelt 
itent  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  she  prevented  him,  according  to  our 
uese  authority,  by  raising  him  in  her  arms ;  from  which  we  should 
lat  she  vouchsafed  a  sisterly  embrace,  were  it  not  that  such  a 
n  was  incompatible  with  the  rigid  reserve  of  her  conventual  breed- 
d  opposed  to  the  customs  of  her  country,  and  is  contradicted  by 
nark  of  her  chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  says,  ^  that 
^  James,  in  consequence  of  his  near  connexion  with  the  sovereign, 
have  saluted  the  royal  bride,  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  privi- 
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lege,  out  of  a  delicate  regard  to  his  majesty's  feelinga,  and  that  ht  migfit 
be  the  first  man  to  ofier  that  compliment  to  his  queen."' 

The  queen,  returning  to  her  place,  remained  a  few  minatea  in  con- 
versation with  his  royal  highness,  her  almoner,  Russell,  acting  aa  inter- 
preter. She  then  signed  to  the  duke  that  he  should  seat  hinuwlf  in  i 
fruteuil,  which  had  been  placed  for  him  at  her  right  hand,  but  be  Rfnstng, 
she  touched  a  tabouret,  on  which  he  seated  himself  at  her  left,  withoat 
tlie  canopy.  The  duke,  while  standing,  had  spoken  in  English ;  when 
seated,  he  continued  the  conversation  in  Spanish,  which  Catharine  ^nde^ 
stood,  it  being  her  mother's  native  language.  James  conducted  himself 
yery  amiably  at  this  interview,  making  his  new  si8ter-in4aw  rnaof 
assurances  of  his  affection  and  offers  of  his  service,  to  which  die 
responded  with  much  urbanity.'  Then  the  duke  of  Ormood  entered,  to 
kiss  the  queen's  hand,  and  deliver  a  letter  from  the  king.  The  lord 
chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  other  noblemen  who  bad 
accompanied  the  duke  of  York,  were  also  presented  to  their  new  mis- 
tress. Her  majesty  presented  the  Portuguese /da/^oe«  who  had  attended 
her  to  £ngland,  to  his  royal  highness,  explaining  who  they  were,  and  he 
treated  them  most  graciously. 

On  the  duke  retiring,  the  queen  ad\'anced  three  paces,  which  the  duke 
endeavoured  to  prevent,  telling  her,  ^^  she  should  recollect  her  rank.'* 
Catharine  replied,  with  winning  sweetness,  ^  that  she  wished  to  do  tint 
out  of  affection  which  she  was  not  obliged  to  do;"  an  answer  wUdi 
greatly  pleased  the  duke.' 

Every  day  the  queen  received  visits  from  her  royal  brother-in-law, 
with  whom  she  seems  to  have  established  herself  on  very  friendly  tenu; 
and  being  requested  by  him  to  dress  herself  in  the  Portuguese  fiubioo, 
that  he  might  see  her  in  her  national  costume,  she,  on  one  occasioo, 
received  him  so,  on  which  he  complimented  her,  saying,  ^  she  looked 
very  well  in  it."* 

This  little  incident  proves  that  Oatharine  was  not  quite  so  perverse  ia 
her  conduct  about  her  dress  as  Clarendon  represents,  who  complains  of 
her  obstinate  adherence  to  her  Portuguese  fashions,  and  her  determiu- 
tion  to  adopt  no  other ;  which  resolution  he  says  ^  her  ladies  had  told 
her  would  be  for  the  dignity  of  Portugal,  and  would  quickly  induce  the 
English  ladies  to  follow  her  majesty's  example ;  and  this  imaginatioa 
had  made  such  an  impression,  that  the  tailor  who  had  been  sent  into 
Portugal  to  make  her  clothes,  could  never  be  admitted  to  see  her  or  re- 
ceive any  employment."  Now,  it  is  possible  that  the  employment  of 
needle-men  although  then  customary  in  England,  might  be  contrary  to 
the  strict  notions  of  female  propriety  in  Portugal ;  and  that  CsthanDei 
from  natural  feelings  of  delicacy,  might  prefer  employing  a  person  of  her 
own  sex  in  the  capacity  of  a  dressmaker.  But  we  find  that,  even  beto 
she  landed,  she  had  the  good  taste  to  attire  herself  in  an  Ehglish  dreSy 
to  receive  the  brother  of  her  afiianced  lord,  and  the  gentlemen  by  whoa 
he  was  accompanied,  and  that  she  continued  to  wear  it  till  he  iimattUti 
to  see  her  in  her  national  costume. 

*  letters  of  earl  of  Chesteriicld.  *  Hist  Casa  Real 
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<*  On  that  day,^  pursues  our  Portuguese  authority,  ^  the  queen  spoke 
to  aU  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  permitted  them  to  kiss  her  hand ;  she 
presented  a  collar  of  gold  to  the  captain,  and  gave  money  to  the  pilot 
and  master,  both  for  themselves,  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  crew.'' 
This  was  the  first  time  Catharine  had  emerged  from  the  oriental  state 
of  teclosion  in  which  she  had  kept  herself  ever  since  she  left  the  bay  of 
Lisbon.  Pepys  affirms,  that  Mr.  Creed,  one  of  lord  Sandwich's  secreta- 
ries, told  him  ^^  how  recluse  the  queen  had  ever  been,  and  all  the  voyage 
never  came  on  deck,  nor  put  her  head  out  o(  the  cabin,  but  did  love  my 
lonTs  masic,  and  would  send  for  it  down  to  the  state  room,  and  sit  in 
her  cabin  within  hearing  of  it."  The  earl  of  Sandwich  told  Pepys  "  that 
the  queen  was  a  very  agreeable  lady,  and  painted  well."  She  now  be- 
gan to  conform  herself  to  the  English  manners,  and  admit  persons  to 
converse  with  her  in  her  cabin.  She  sent  the  conde  de  Pontevel,  don 
Francisco  de  Mello,  and  don  Pedro  Francisco  de  Correa,  to  return  the 
dnke  of  York's  visit 

The  fleet  entered  Portsmouth,  May  1 3,  according  to  English  corapu- 
IttioD.    The  duke  of  York's  ship  followed  the  Royal  Charles;  and 
when  the  qneen  disembarked,  the  duke  was  ready  to  hand  her  into  her 
richly  decorated  barge.    She  was  attended  by  the  countess  da  Pontevel, 
the  countess  of  Penalva  was  too  ill  to  leave  the  ship,  where  she  was 
Ued  several  times  before  she  could  be  carried  on  shore.     She  was  pro- 
bably ill  of  the  same  fever  which  attacked  Catharine  three  days  after  she 
landed.     The  governor  of  Portsmouth,  with  the  magistrates  and  leading 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  on  the  beach  to  receive  and  wel- 
eome  their  new  queen.    Notwithstanding  her  attachment  to  her  national 
costume,  and  the  jealousy  of  her  attendants  for  the  honour  of  Portugal, 
Catharine  had  the  good  sense  to  make  her  first  appearance  on  English 
ground  in  an  English  dress,  and  when  she  entered  her  coach,  she  passed 
through  tlie  principal  streets,  to  gratify  the  eager  desire  of  the  people  to 
•ee  her.*     She  was  conducted  to  the  king's  house  at  Portsmouth,  where 
she  was  received  by  the  countess  of  Sufiblk,  her  principal  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  four  other  ladies  of  her  household.     As  soon  as  this 
eeremonial  was  over,  she  wrote  to  king  Charles,  and  despatched  her 
lofd-chamberlain  post  to  London,  to  announce  her  arrival,  and  deliver 
her  letter  to  his  majesty.     On  the  morrow  she  had  mass  performed  by 
her  principal  almoner,  lord  Aubigny,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
The  next  day,  sir  Richard  Fanshawe  brought  her  a  message  of  wel- 
come and  a  letter  from  her  royal  bridegroom,  who  was  detained  in  Lon- 
don by  imperative  business.     When  Charles  took  leave  of  his  parlia- 
nent,  assembled  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  at  Whitehall,  he  alluded  to  the 
expediency  of  their  bestowing  immediate  attention  on  reforming  the 
dirty  slate  of  the  metropolis,  before  the  expected  advent  of  tlieir  new 
queeiu  with  a  jocose  familiarity  unknown  in  modern  royal  speeches. 

••  The  mention  of  my  wife's  arrival  puts  me  in  mind  to  desire  you  to 
pot  that  compliment  upon  her,  that  her  entrance  into  this  town  may  be 
itiade  with  more  decency  than  the  ways  will  now  suffer  it  to  be ;  and  to 

*  Hist  Casa  Real  Portuguesa. 
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tliat  puqxMe  I  pray  you  would  quickly  pass  such  laws  as  are  before 
vou,  in  order  to  the  mending  those  ways,  tliat  she  may  not  find  White- 
hall surrounded  witli  water.'' 

On  the  news  of  the  queen's  landing  all  the  bells  in  London  imng,  and 
bonOres  were  kindled  for  joy  of  her  arrival.    The  king  was  rapping 
with  lady  Caatlemaine  that  night,  but  there  was  no  fire  at  her  door, 
though  at  almost  every  other  door  in  the  street,  ^  which,"  says  Ftfja^ 
^  was  much  observed."     About  three  weeks  before,  when  the  bells  rang 
on  a  false  report  of  the  royal  bride's  arrival,  there  was  a  fierce  quarrel 
between  the  duchess  of  Richmond  and  the  lady  Castlemaine,  on  which 
occasion  the  duchess  called  the  latter  ^^  Jane  Shore,"  and  said,  *^  she 
hoped  to  see  her  come  to  the  same  end."     Unfortunately  there  was  oo 
symptom  of  the  slightest  abatement  of  this  bad  woman's  credit  at  court*, 
for  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  matrimonial  engagement,  continaed  to 
dine  and  sup  with  her  every  day,  to  his  own  disgrace,  and  the  regret  of 
all  his  faithful  friends.     He  wrote,  however,  gallant  and  aflectionately- 
worded  letters  every  day  to  his  betrothed  consort,  while  she  remained 
in  maiden  loneliness,  waiting  for  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth.    Catharine 
was  unfortunately  attacked,  the  third  day  after  her  landing,  with  sore 
throat  and  fever,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed.   This  illness  was  attri- 
buted to  cold  taken  on  board  ship.    She  was  so  soon  out  of  danger  that 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  apprize  the  king  of  her  indispositjoo. 

The  earl  of  Sandwiclu  the  |)aladin  who  escorted  the  Portuguese  prin- 
cess to  England,  has  left  a  manuscript  letter  extant  in  the  Bodleian, 
giving,  with  sonic  liveliness,  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  his  rojil 
mistress,  at  her  first  landing  in  her  adopted  country.  It  is  addressed  to 
Clarendon. 

*'  My  t'vor-honoiire«l  lord, 

^  Vpstenlay  tlio  tliikc'^  Icttor  wnti  sent  in  90  pront  Imsu*,  that  I  had  scarce tioM 
to  scribble  one  word  to  tlic  kin^  of  our  arrival.  Give  me  leave  to  congntnlau 
with  your  lordslii])  the  lioppy  eucce»9  of  tlie  voyage ;  that.  alWr  tome  time  and 
dilliciiltie?,  the  queon  is  sal'cly  landed  au'l  iti  \eTy  gotKl  liealth,  which  is  von- 
derful,  considering  the  length  of  her  niaje.xiy's  pa^isnge  over  the  sea,  and  the 
stormy  weather,  and  other  dirtacooinnvxlationt,  to  a  i>erson  that  scarce  everwai 
out  of  the  palace  door  before.  Your  lord^liip's  letter  I  delivered  unto  her  n^ 
jf«ty,  and  made  your  excuse  that  your  lord^hip  did  not  attend  hei  roitfe>7'> 
arrival  at  Hampton  Court.  Her  majesty  is  abundantly  po$Me$$ed  of  jrour  lord* 
bhip  s  kiitdness  from  the  Ix^ginning  of  this  affair,  and  exprosseth  as  much  gut}* 
tudc  as  I  can  posfribly  tell  your  lonUhip ;  she  will  write  so  much  with  heron 
hand,  and  give  mu  the  honour  to  convey  it,  which  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  can 
be.  I  have  told  her  majesity  the  advice  your  lordship  directed  by  Mr.  Mob* 
taguc;  she  accepts  thereof,  and  will  follow  it,  not  only  in  this,  but  all  along  vill 
ca»t  herself  ui>on  your  lonUhip's  council ;  and  the  quecn-regeut  of  Portugal,  be 
mother,  bade  me  assure  your  lordship  tlxat  it  should  be  so,  and  that  she  W 
given  her  daughter  to  your  charge. 

*■  The  queen,  as  soon  as  she  came  to  her  lodgings,  received  my  lady  Soflbft 
and  the  other  ladies  very  kimily,  and  appointed  them  this  morning  to  comesa' 
put  her  in  that  habit  they  thought  would  bo  most  pleasing  to  the  king,  voA  I 
doubt  not,  but  when  they  shall  Iiave  done  their  parts,  she  will  appear  viik 
much  more  advantage,  and  very  well  to  the  king's  contentment.  Shei>* 
prince  of  extraordinary  gtKxincss  of  diapu^ition,  very  discreet  and  pious,  ■*' 
there  arc  the  most  hopes  that  there  ever  was  of  her  making  the  king  and  vttH 
happy." 
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1,  in  confirmation  of  the  narrative  of  the  Portuguese  chroni* 
larriagfe  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
;S8  of  no  less  importance  than  the  admiral-ambassador,  who 
our  of  bringing  her  to  England,  as  to  the  gracious  reception 
*  to  the  countess  of  Suffolk,  and  the  other  ladies  who  had 
»  wait  upon  her  at  her  landing.  Yet  Clarendon,  to  whom 
itatement  of  the  fact  was  written  by  Sandwich  in  a  confiden- 
for  his  private  information  of  the  deportment  of  the  new 
eh  the  following  strange  misrepresentation  of  her  conduct 
sion : — 

len  she  came  to  Portsmouth,  and  found  there  several  ladies 

ility  to  attend  her  in  the  places  to  which  they  were  assigned 

did  she  receive  any  of  them  till  the  king  himself  came,  nor 

ny  grace,  or  the  liberty  that  belonged  to  their  places  and 

rendon's  motives  could  have  been  for  such  a  direct  violation 
,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  was  no 
ier,  but  a  plain,  honest  seaman ;  he  had  been  a  roundhead, 
[  a  puritan,  and  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  too  much  par- 
»ttholic  queen.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  satisfactory 
^rt  of  her  conduct  and  character.  He  concludes  his  letter 
owing  brief  particulars  of  the  dowry : — 

on  business  stands  as  I  think  I  formerly  gave  your  lordship  an 
le  200,000  crowns  we  have  spent  with  the  fleet  at  Lisbon ;  there 
sugar,  plate,  and  jewels,  on  board  the  fleet,  and  800,000*  more  in 
nge,  to  be  paid  two  months  a(\er  the  wedlock.** 
y  20,  0.  S." 

a  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  jewels  were  intended  for  her 
roration,  for  she  made  a  demand  of  them  for  that  purpose, 
ioned  some  perplexity  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich  and  the  duke 
ore  the  matter  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged, 
t  till  five  days  after  Catharine's  arrival  at  Portsmouth  that 
i  lord  prepared  to  seek  her.  Charles  lef^  London  on  the 
r,  having  supped  on  the  preceding  evening  at  the  house  of 
js  mistress,  the  countess  of  Castlcmaine.  He  travelled  the 
he  duke  of  Northumberland's  coach,  accompanied  by  prince 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  his  life  guards.    He  reached  Kingston 

and  thence  proceeded,  in  the  earl  of  Chesterfield's  coach, 
cort  of  the  duke  of  York's  guards,  to  Guildford,  where  he 
irrived  at  Portsmouth  the  next  day,  about  three  o'clock  in 
n,  and  went  directly  to  visit  his  bride.  The  marquez  de 
e  Portuguese  waited  his  approach  in  the  court.  He  received 
st  graciously,  telling  the  marquez  de  Sande  how  much  plea- 
on  seeing  him  in  England*  on  this  auspicious  occasion.' 
(1  entered  the  house;  but  scarcely  had  they  ascended  the 

prince  Rupert  raised  a  dispute  for  precedency  with  the  am- 

3n  of  the  Life  of  Edward,  carl  of  Clarendon,  written  by  himself^ 

I. 

{aese  crown  of  five  shillings.  ■  Hist.  Casa  Ilea\.  Yoix. 
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liasMidor,  and  even  had  the  ill-manners  to  pnsh  before  him,  and  tike  the 
plare  of  honour  next  the  person  of  the  king.  The  ambassador,  who 
wrll  knew  the  prerogative  of  his  office,  stopped  him^  and  appealed  to 
hi:«  majesty,  who  told  him  he  was  in  the  right,  and  commanded  hb  petiH 
lant  kinsman  to  give  place  to  him.  Af\er  this  reprimand  from  his  roya« 
cousin,  prince  Rupert  treated  the  other  Portuguese  nobles  with  great 
politeness,  while  the  king  was  robing,  preparatory  to  entering  the  pre- 
sence of  the  queen.' 

Catharine  was  still  confined  to  her  bed,  which  her  physicians  would 
not  permit  her  to  leave,  and  the  king,  who  insisted  on  seeing  her,  wai 
introduced  into  her  chamber.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  had  the  honour  of 
attending  hb  royal  master  there,  and  wrote  to  Clarendon  that  the  meet^ 
ing  between  their  majesties  was  with  due  expressions  of  afiection,  the 
queen  declaring  her  ])erfcct  resignation  to  the  king^s  pleasure. 

^'  1  observed,^'  continues  he,  «'as  much  as  this  short  time  permits,  and 
I  do  believe  this  first  interview  hath  been  with  much  contentment  on 
both  sides,  and  that  we  are  like  to  be  very  happy  in  this  conjunction.^ 

Charles  addressed  his  bride  in  Spnish,  and,  with  the  kindest  expie*- 
sions,  signified  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  her,  ^  which  would,"  he 
said,  ^  have  been  diminished,  if  her  physicians  had  not  assured  him  thit 
tliere  was  no  cause  of  apprehension  from  her  indisposition."  Githi- 
rinc^s  answers  were  given  with  so  much  prudence  and  discretion,  that 
when  the  king  returned  to  his  apartments,  he  expressed  his  satisfiKtioa 
at  the  fortunate  choice  he  had  made  of  a  queen. 

Colonel  Legge,  afterwards  earl  of  Dartmouth,  in  his  notes  to  Burnett 
History  of  his  Own  Times,  pretends,  that  when  Charles  first  saw  his 
bride,  he  said,  ^^  tliat  he  thought  they  had  brought  him  a  bat  instead  of 
a  woman.^'  Fortunately,  we  have  a  very  different  account  of  the  nn- 
prrssion  Catharine  of  Braganza  made  on  tlie  royal  bridegroom,  in  u 
autograph  letter  written  by  himself  to  his  lord-chancellor,  on  the  moni- 
ing  of  the  21st  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  the  solemnization  of  their 
nuptials ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  had  been  at  all  dissatisfied  with  her 
appearance,  the  non-performance  of  tlie  contract  regarding  her  marriige 
portion  would  have  afforded  him  an  excellent  excuse  for  returning  bff, 
and  all  her  boxes  of  sugar  and  spices,  jewels  and  bills  of  exchan^i  to 
the  queen  her  mother,  as  he  was  not  bound  to  her  by  any  preriooi 
ceremony  of  marriage  by  proxy ;  but  if  he  were  not  pleased  with  her, 
there  is  no  trusting  a  man's  own  words. 

^'  Her  face,'^  says  he,  ^'  is  not  so  exact  as  to  be  called  a  beauty,  though 
her  eyes  are  excellent  good,  and  nothing  in  her  face  that  in  the  least  de- 
gree can  disgust  one.  On  the  contrary,  she  hatli  as  much  jigreeableDetf 
in  her  looks  as  I  ever  saw,  and  if  1  have  any  skill  in  physiognooyf 
which  1  think  I  have,  she  must  be  as  good  a  woman  as  ever  was  boift 
Her  conversation,  as  much  as  I  can  perceive,  is  very  good,  for  she  hi> 
wit  enough,  and  a  most  agreeable  voice.  You  will  wonder  to  see  hof 
well  we  are  acquainted  already ;  in  a  word,  1  think  myself  very  hip|9* 
for  I  am  confident  our  two  humours  will  agree  very  well  together.  1 

^  Hist.  CvLUi  ReU  PonugueBs. 
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re  not  time  to  say  any  more ;  my  lord  lieutenant  will  tell  you  la 

That  morning  Catharine  found  herself  so  much  amended,  that  all 
igs  being  ready,  it  was  determined  that  the  nuptials  should  take 
ce  that  day.    Catharine  was  earnestly  entreated  to  dispense  with  the 
tiolic  ceremonial,  but  as  she  was  inflexible  on  that  point,  it  was  per- 
ned  with  great  secrecy,  in  her  own  bed-room,  by  the  lord  Aubigny, 
«n  Henrietta's  almoner,  no  one  being  present  but  the  Portuguese 
bassador,  three  Portuguese  nobles,  and  two  Portuguese  ladies.*     It 
I  been  asserted  that  the  duke  of  York  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  but 
does  not  mention  this  in  his  own  journal.'    He  says,  ^  the  lord-chan- 
lor  did  not  know  of  the  private  marriage.^'    The  outward  ceremonial, 
the  duke  terms  the  solemnization  of  the  nuptial  rite  in  the  form  pre- 
ibed  by  the  church  of  England,  did  not  take  place  till  after  dinner ; 
rhen,^^  says  our  Portuguese  authority,  ^  the  king  taking  the  queen  by 
I  hand,  led  her  into  the  grand  hall  or  presence-chamber,  where  was 
irone  with  two  seats  under  a  canopy.'^     According  to  the  description 
sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  who  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  groomV 
n  to  the  king  at  the  public  ceremonial  of  his  marriage,  a  rail  was 
etched  across  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  within  which  only  entered 
(  king,  the  queen,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  marquez  de  Sande, 
Portuguese  ambassador,  with  sir  Richarde  Fanshawe,  who  had  car- 
1  the  king's  troth  to  Portugal ;  but  the  lower  end  of  the  presence- 
mber  was  crowded  with  nobility  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  neigh- 
rhood.     The  king  and  queen  having  seated  themselves  on  the  double 
ne«  the  secretary,  sir  John  Nicholas,  before  the  assembled  nobles 
people,  read  the  marriage  contract,  wliich  the  king  had  given  to  the 
«sador,  and  the  Portuguese  secretar}',  Francisco  Sa  de  Menezes. 
vhich  the  ambassador  had  given  the  king.    Then  the  king  took  the 
\  by  the  hand,  and  plighteil  his  troth  to  her,  acconling  to  the  form 
ibed  in  the  liturg}-  of  the  church  of  England.    The  queen  merely 
ed  her  consent,  but  did  not  repeat  the  responses,  probably  because 
mid  not  frame  her  unpractised  lips  to  pronounce  so  many  hard 
in  English,  and  not,  as  generally  asserted,  out  of  contempt  to  a 
mt  bishop  and  a  protestant  rite,  since  she  had  positively  refused 
ider  her  contract  with  the  king  as  a  marriage  till  the  bishop  had 


7X3  Crom  the  Life  of  James  II.,  written  by  himself,  published  in  Mac* 
Collection. 

affirms,  *•  ihftt  James  told  him  he  utis  one  of  the  witnesses  of  this 

and  that  the  queen  had  said  that  she  heard  some  one  intended  to  call 

Ke  in  question ;  and  if  that  were  done,  i^he  must  call  on  him   as  one 

tie»*o*."     But  >o  little  is  Burnet  to  be  relied  on,  that  he  desi'ribes  the 

ig  bctwTcii  Clmrles  ami  Catharine  to  have  taken  place  at  Winchester, 

i*ort* mouth,  and  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  certainly  ha<l 

1o  with  the  marria;re,  came  to  perform  the  ceremony,  but  the  queen 

I  to  fruoh  a  cU-^reo,  that  she  would  not  say  the  words  of  matrimony, 

^  sijEht  of  the  archbishop.     The  king  said  the  words  hastily,  and  the 

pronounced  th»Mii  married  persons.    Upon  this  some  thought  to  hare 

9  marriage,  as  a  marriuge  only  de  facta,  to  which  no  oooneiil  \»A 
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pronounced  them  man  and  wife.  Some  have  doubted,  from  the  tmbi* 
guity  of  the  duke  of  York ^8  expressions,  whether  the  outward  cere- 
mony amounted  to  anything  more  than  this  declaration ;  but  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  was  presenti  says,  ^  Then  the  bishop  of  London  stood 
forth,  and  made  the  declaration  of  matrimony  in  the  Common  Prayer, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  When  the  bishop, 
in  conclusion,  pronounced  tliat  they  were  man  and  wife,  the  people  joy- 
fully responded,  ^  Long  may  they  live !"  The  king  rose,  and  taking  the 
queen  by  tiie  hand,  led  her  to  his  apartments,  when  all  the  ladies  and 
principal  persons  of  the  court  entered  to  kiss  her  hand.  The  royal 
bride  was  attired  in  an  English  dress,  rose  colour,  trimmed  with  knots 
of  blue  ribbon ;  these  the  countess  of  Suffolk,  her  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  detached  from  her  majesty^! 
dress,  and  distributed  as  wedding  favours  among  the  company,  giving  the 
first  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  others,  as  far  as  they  would  go,  to  the 
officers  of  state,  ladies,  and  persons  of  quality,  not  leaving  £e  queen 
one.'  Sir  Ricliard  Fansliawe  says,  ^  all  the  ribbons  her  majesty  wore 
on  her  wedding  dress  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  every  one  present  had  t 
fragment.^''  \Ve  may  imagine  the  scramble  and  competition  that  took 
place  on  this  occasion. 

Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  who  performed  the  important  office  of  brides- 
man to  the  majesty  of  England,  received  for  his  fees  a  whole-length 
})icture  of  king  Charles  in  his  garter  robes,  a  crimson  velvet  cloth  of 
state,  fringed  and  laced  with  gold,  with  a  ciiair,  a  footstool  and  cushiooSi 
and  two  other  stools  to  match,  with  a  Persian  carpet  to  lay  under  then; 
these  were  evidently  used  by  the  royal  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  altar. 
He  had  a  suit  of  beautiful  tapestr)*  with  which  the  presence-room  wai 
hung;  the  two  velvet  cloths  of  the  altur,  fringed,  with  the  surplices, altar 
covers,  and  napkins  of  line  white  linen ;  a  bible  of  Ogleby's  print,  two 
common  prayer-books,  folio  and  quarto ;  with  800  ounces  of  gilt  plate* 
and  4,000  ounces  of  white  silver  plate.  A  velvet  bed  was  his  right  by 
custom,  but  this  he  did  not  have.'  He  was  despatched  to  Lisbon,  to 
announce  the  safe  arrival  of  queen  Catharine,  and  her  marriage,  to  her 
mother  the  queen-regent  of  Portugal.  The  marriage  of  Charles  IL  and 
Catharine  of  Braganza  is  duly  registered  in  the  parish  church  of  Sl 
Thomas  a  Becket,  Portsmouth,  in  these  words : — 

"  Our  most  gracious  sovercigpn  lord.  Charles  II.,  by  tho  grace  of  Gotl  king  of 
Groat  Britain,  &c.,  and  the  most  illustrious  prince<>3  donna  Cotherina,  in/ana  of 
Purtu{;al,  daughter  U)  the  deceased  don  Juan,  king  of  Portugal,  and  sister  tothi 
pro:»ent  don  Alphonso,  king  of  Portugiil,  were  married  at  Portsmontb,  upon 
Thursday,  the  2 1st  of  May,  1()02,  Ix^ing  the  14th  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  bf  ■? 
tlie  right  reverend  father  in  God,  Gilbert,  lord  bishop  of  Londonf  dean  of  U?  | 
mnjesty's  Chapel  Royal,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  nobility  of  his  mij^ 
ly's  dominions  and  Portugal." 

[This  document  is  written  on  yellumi  in  letters  of  gold.] 

But  to  return  to  the  royal  pair. 

As  the  queen  was  not  quite  recovered  from  her  late  attack  of  ilhM 

*  Hist.  Casa  Real  Portuguesa.  '  Lady  Fanshawe'i  MemoKn> 

'Ibid.,  p.  144. 
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she,  by  the  advice  of  her  phyiicians,  retired  to  take  a  little  re|K>8e  on  her 
bed.  Lady  Suflblk,  who  had  from  the  first  day  entered  upon  her  dutiea 
with  the  other  English  ladies,  disrobed  her  majesty,  assisted  by  the 
countesses  of  Penal^'a  and  Pontevel. 

The  king  took  his  supper  with  the  queen  on  her  bed,  showing,  in 
erery  way,  how  much  he  was  pleased  with  her.*  The  feelings,  however, 
with  which  the  ro3ral  bridegroom  regarded  his  newly- wedded  consort, 
will  be  best  described  by  himself,  in  the  following  cheerful  letter,  which 
he  wrote  to  Clarendon  four  days  afler  his  marriage : — 

**  Portsmouth,  25th  May. 
"  My  brother  will  tell  yoa  of  all  that  passes  here,  which  I  hope  will  be  to 
>x>ur  satisfaction ;  I  am  sure  'tis  bo  much  to  mine,  that  I  cannot  easily  tell  you 
how  happy  I  think  myself,  and  I  mtut  be  the  vortt  man  living  (which  I  hope  I 
aai  not)  if  I  be  not  a  good  husband.  I  am  confident  never  two  humours  were 
bt'ttcr  fitted  tc^cther  than  ours  are.  We  cannot  stir  from  hence  till  Tuesday,  by 
m«on  that  t]ierc  are  not  carts  to  bo  had  to-morrow  to  transport  all  our  guardt' 
infantas,  without  which  there  is  no  stirring,  so  you  are  not  to  expect  me  till 
lliun«iay  night  at  Hampton  Court" 

[Superscribed — **  For  the  Chancellor.'*] 

Some  authors  have  gravely  inquired  who  this   numerous   train  of 

puxrde-infanias  were,  on  whose  carting  the  movements  of  the  majesty 

of  England  and  his  bride  depended,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  a  troop 

of  grim  duennas,  deputed  by  the  queen-mother  of  Portugal  for  the  care 

of  her  daughter's  morals  and  manners.    They  were,  however,  nothing 

more  than   the  cumbrous  fardingalcs  pertaining  to  the  wardrobe  of 

Catharine  and  the  Portuguese  ladies  by  whom  she  was  attended.    These 

stately  gaberdines  had  excited  much  wonder  in  the  British  court,  where 

they  and  their  wearers  were  equally  the  subjects  of  derision.     The 

queen's  chamberlain,  lord  Chestcrfleld,  makes  a  whimsical  complaint  of 

the  difficulty  there  was  in  pleasing  the  "  Portingall  ladies,''  as  he  calls 

ihpm.  for  they  were  so  over-delicate   about  their  lodgings,  that  they 

wfused  to  sleep  in  any  beds  that  had  ever  been  occupied  by  men.    Of 

their  royal  mistress,  however,  he  gives  the  following  agreeable  descrip- 

^: — **  You  may  credit  her  being  a  very  extraordinary  woman,  that  is 

fxiremely  devout,  extremely  discreet,  very  fond  of  her  husband,  and  the 

t*»ner  of  a  good  undersUinding.     As  to  her  person,  she  is  exactly  shaped, 

ud  has  lovely  hands,  excellent  eyes,  a  good  countenance,  a  pleasing 

^(|ice,  fine  hair,  and,  in  a  word,  is  what  an  understanding  man  would 

*ifh  a  wife.     Yet,  I  fear,"  pursues  he,  "  all  this  will  hardly  make  things 

'''n  in  the  right  channel ;   but  if  it  should,  I  suppose  our  court  will 

^uire  a  new  modelling,  and  then  the  profession  of  an  honest  man's 

''■^tRdaihip  will  signify  more  than  it  does  now."* 

A  pretty  token  of  respect  was  presented  to  the  new  queen,  from  the 
^'^wn  of  Southampton,  in  the  form  of  a  silver  salt-cellar  of  exquisite 
j^'^'rk  man  ship,  of  which  the  walls  were  crystal,  and  the  dish  supported 
">'  f(»ur  eagles  and  four  greyhounds.' 

While  at  Portsmoutli,  Catliarine  received  a  kind  letter  of  affectionate 

Hi»t.  Casa  Real  Portuf^ucsa. 
*  L;-::r?r*  of  Philip,  second  earl  of  Chesterfield.  ^Pcp^f* 
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congratulation  on  her  marriage  from  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta  Hariiy 
who  was  then  at  Paris.  The  earl  of  St.  Albania  was  the  bearer  of  this 
letter,  to  which  queen  Catharine  replied  in  the  same  terms  of  aflection 
and  redpect.  The  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  all  who  had  followed 
the  queen,  were  entertained  by  the  lord  chamberlain  at  the  king's  ez- 
pen)«e,  during  the  sojonrn  of  the  court  at  Portsmouth. 

The  king  and  queen  left  Portsmouth  on  the  27th,  pasaed  one  night 
at  Windsor,  and  anived  at  Ifampton  Court  on  the  29th,  on  which  daj 
the  twofold  anniversaries  of  Charleses  birth  and  restoration  were  cele- 
brated, with  more  than  ordinary  festivity,  in  honour  of  ihe  qneen^s 
arrival ;  and  she  was  welcomed  with  bonfires  and  other  tokens  of  popuhr 
rejoicing.     When  their  majesties  alighted  from  their  coach,  they  passed 
between  two  lines  of  guards,  both  foot  and  ca^'alry;  they  were  followed 
by  the  countesses  of  Pontevel  and  Penalva,  the  countess  of  Suflblk,  and 
the  other  ladies  and  officers  of  the  royal  household.     The  lord-chaa- 
eellor,  judges,  and  counsellors  of  state,  were  all  assembled  to  congrata- 
late  the  queen  on  her  arrival,  and  to  kiss  her  hand ;  aud  the  foreign 
ministers  were  also  there,  to  ofler  the  congratulations  of  their  respectire 
courts.    Then  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  ladies  of  the  court  were  pre- 
sented to  her,  classed,  according  to  their  degrees,  in  diflerent  rooms, 
tlirougli  which  her  majesty  passed.    After  these  fatiguing  ceremonies^ 
ttie  queen  retired  to  her  bedroom. 

The  same  evening,  the  duchess  of  York  came  from  London  in  ber 
barge,  to  ofler  her  homage  to  her  royal  sister-in-law.    >Vhen  she  landed, 
king  Charles  received  her  at  tlie  garden-gate,  by  the  water-side,  ind 
leading  her  by  tlie  hand,  conducted  her  to  the  queen,  who  received  her 
in  her  chamber.     The  duchess  otfered  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  the  queen 
prevented  her,  by  raising  her  in  her  arms  and  saluting  her.     The  rortl 
family  then  seated  themselves  near  the  qucen^s  bed,  and  conversed  vith 
her.     It  is  prolrable  that  they  then  partook  of  Catharine^s  favonriie 
beverage,  tea,  which  became  a  fashionable  refreshment  in  England  sooo 
after  her  marriage  with  Charles  11.,  though  not  exactly  introduced  by 
her.'     Yet,  as  Catharine  of  Braganza  was  certainly  the  first  tea-drinkinf 
queen  of  England,  she  has  had  ^he  credit  of  setting  the  fashion  for  the 
use  of  that  temperate  beverage,  in  an  age  when  ladies,  as  well  as  gentle- 
men, at  all  times  of  the  day,  heated  or  stupified  their  brains  with  ale  or 
wine,  for  the  want  of  the  more  reHned  substitutes  of  tea,  cofiee,  ami    ._ 
chocolate.'     The  use  of  these  simple  luxuries  had  in  time  a  beneficiil 
inlhience  on  the  manners  of  all  classes  of  society,  by  forming  a  countff    -; 
charm  against  habits  of  intoxication,  and  have  promoted  the  progress  of 
civilizatiim  in  no  slight  degree. 

*  ••  I  jliil  call/'  taya  Pcpys,  **for  a  cup  ol* /*e,  a  China  drink,  of  which  I  ta^  > 
never  drunk  before.''  As  this  wns  in  the  current  intelligence  of  the  yew  1*^  r* 
vre  must  (^oneluilv  that  tea  wus  not  wholly  unknown  in  LondoDf  and  that  it  v*^ 
]uO(>urahle  tome  months  before  Catharine's  marriage  was  tliought  of. 

^  The  rentier  will  riMiieniber  tlie  liberal  nllowanre  of  ale  madd  by  the  conp* 

trollcr  of  Henry  VIlI.'s  household,  for  the  breakfasts  of  the  maids  of  honour,  tnd 

bow  greatly  ilie  virgin-iiueen  was  chafed  in  temper,  on  her  journey  to  Keni.* 

worth f  because  there  was  not  a  drop  of  good  drink  to  be  had,  except  ale,  ^^^ 

WBM  pew. 
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Taller  wrote  a  complimentary  poem  on  tea,  commended  by  th 
en,  in  which  are  these  lines : — 

**  The  best  of  queens  and  best  of  herbs  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation  who  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  sun  doth  rise." 

^he  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  royal  bride  at  Hampton  Court, 
waa  dressed  for  the  reception  of  her  morning  levee,  as  early  as 
^en  o'clock,  when  the  duchess  of  Ormond,  her  daughter,  lady  Caven- 
I,  and  lady  Faashawe,  were  presented  to  her.    Charles  himself  pre- 
led  lady  Fanshawe  to  his  queen,  with  a  deserved  eulogium  on  her 
its,  and  those  of  her  gallant  husband,  on  which  Catharine  gave  her 
d  to  lady  Fanshawe  to  kiss,  and  graciously  promised  to  regard  het 
h  bvoor.    Evelyn,  who  had  the  honour  of  kissing  her  majesty's 
id  that  day,  gives  the  following  description  of  her  and  her  country- 
men in  his  Diary : — ^  May  30th,  The  queen  arrived  with  a  train  of 
rtngaeae  ladies  in  their  monstrous  &rdingals,  or  guard-infantas,  their 
nplexions  olivader  (dark  olive),  and  sufficiently  unagretahU,    Her 
jesty  iu   the  same   habit,  her  foretop  long,  and  turned  aside  very 
ingely.    She  was  yet  of  the  luindsomest  countenance  of  all  the  rest, 
\  though  low  of  stature,  prettily  shaped,  languishing  and  excellent 
!S,  her  teeth  wronging  her  mouth,  by  sticking  a  little  too  far  out ;  for 
rest  lovely  enough."     It  is  evident,  from  this  account,  that  Catha- 
\  had  had  the  ill  Uiste  to  resume  the  ungraceful  costume  to  which  she 
been  accustomed.    Perhaps  the  deceitful  compliments  of  her  gallant 
her-iu-law,  the  duke  of  York,  as  to  its  becomingness,  had  encou- 
1  her  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  her  duenna  and  her  other  For- 
»e  attendants,  who  urged   her  to  wear  no  other.     Many  years 
vards,  James  II.  told  the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Chaillot,  ^^  that  don 
man,  king  of  Portugal,  wished  to  compel  his  sister,  queen  Catha- 
o  adhere  to  the  fashions  of  her  own  country,  and  that  she  had 
infinite  trouble  to  induce  the  English  ladies  to  adopt  it,  and  had 
'oured  to  prevail  on  king  Charles  to  use  his  influence  with  them 
it  purpose;  but  the  ladies  dressed  in  the  French  fashions,  and 
not  hear  of  any  other,  consUintly  sending  artificers  and  dress- 
to  Paris,  to  import  the  newest  modes,  as,''  added  he,  ^^  they  do 
rery  day." '    Catharine  certainly  appeared  to  much  greater  advan- 
len  she  exchanged  her  foretop  and  fardingale,  for  the  graceful 
in  which  Liely  has  depicted  her  among  tlie  Hampton  Court 
f  beauties, 
is  another  portrait  of  this  queen,  still  more  charming,  in  the 
gallery   at  Versailles,  by  the  same  delightful  artist,  which 
(articular  description.     Ilcr  eyes,  complexion,  and  hair,  are  all 
-dark,  but  brilliant,  such  as  poetry  has  always  associated  with 
"  a  Portuguese  or  Spanish  donna.     Her  hair,  no  longer  reu- 
nions by  the  periwig  arrangement  of  her  Portuguese  frizeur, 

•"ragmcm  of  n  journal  of  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  iu  the  Secret  Ar- 
iDce,  at  the  Hotel  Soiibi^c. 
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or  barber,  as  he  was  denominated,  is  ihown  in  iu  natnni  hemiy, 
gathcTed  ti^geihcr  in  a  simple  knot,  from  which  the  ringlets  fidl  care- 
lesfsly  at  will.  Slic  is  dressed  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  rich  point 
lace.  The  sleeves  arc  full,  but  looped  up  with  black  ribbons,  to  show  the 
delicate  ru filed  cambric  sleeve  of  her  chemise.  Her  bosom  and  arms  ire 
perfectly  lovely,  both  in  form  and  colour.  She  has  black  velvet  brace- 
lets, clasped  with  pearls,  on  her  arms,  and  holds  a  bunch  of  orange 
blossoms.  This  was  probably  one  of  her  bridal  portraits,  painted  ere 
the  short-lived  beauty  of  a  Portuguese  lady  had  faded,  and  paiiaps,iroa 
the  smiling  expression  of  her  face,  during  the  few  brief  dsys  uiat  sht 
maintained  her  empire  over  the  fickle  heart  of  her  royal  husband. 

No  one  would  certainly  recognise,  in  either  of  these  portraits,  any 
more  than  in  the  one  before  described  in  the  late  Strawberry  Hill  col- 
lection, the  original  of  the  distorted  description  which  lord  Dartmoath, 
not  contented  with  the  simile  of  the  bat,  has  left  of  tliis  queen  in  hii 
notes  on  Burnetts  History.  ^  She  was,^'  says  he  ^  very  short  and  biosd| 
and  of  a  swarthy  complexion ;  one  of  her  fore  teeth  stood  out,  which 
held  up  her  upper  lip ;  and,  besides,  she  was  very  proud  and  ill-favoured." 
This  picture,  it  would  rather  appear,  belonged  to  Catharine's  decline  of 
life. 

Rcrcsby  had  an  early  sight  of  the  new  queen ;  he  said  she  was  a  vny 
little  woman,  with  a  tolerably  pretty  face,  but  neither  in  person  nor  mao- 
ners  could  stand  in  competition  with  lady  Castleniaine,  the  finest  wonno 
of  her  age.  On  that  point  opinions,  however,  began  to  dififer.  ^The 
queen  was  brought,  a  few  day^  since,  to  Hampton  Court,''  notes  Pepyi; 
^  and  all  people  say  of  her  that  she  is  a  very  fine  handsome  lady,  aod 
very  discreet,  and  that  the  king  is  pleased  enough  with  her,  which  I  fetf 
will  put  madame  Castlemaine's  nose  out  of  joint.''  Three  days  afteff 
he  adds,  ^*  I  found  my  lady  (the  countess  of  Sandwich)  come  fioa 
Hampton  Court,  where  the  (jucen  hath  used  her  very  civilly,  and,  my 
lady  tells  me,  ^  is  a  most  pretty  woman.'  Yesterday  sir  R.  Ford  told 
me  that  the  aldermen  of  the  city  did  attend  her  in  their  habits,  and  did 
present  her  with  a  gold  cup,  and  1000/.  in  gold  therein.  But  he  told 
me  that  they  are  so  |)oor  in  their  chamber,  that  they  were  fain  to  call  two 
or  three  aldermen  to  raise  fines  to  make  up  this  sum."  The  free  tilde 
to  India  and  the  Brazils,  which  was  secured  to  England  by  the  nul^ 
riage  of  Catharine  of  Bmg-anza  with  Charles  II.,  soon  opened  an  inex* 
hnnstible  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  merchants  of  London, 
uh.o  had  sufl^red  so  severely  during  the  iron  rule  of  the  commonwedth 
and  protectorate. 

It  was  the  2d  of  June  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  presented 
their  addresses  and  gift  to  Catharine.  ^*Now  saw  I  her  PortugiKM 
ladies,'^  says  Evelyn,  ^^and  the  guarda  damas,  or  mother  of  her  maidSf 
and  the  old  knight,  a  lock  of  whose  hair  quite  covered  the  rest  of  hit 
bald  pate,  bound  on  by  a  thread  very  oddly."  Assuredly  the  frizeor^ 
art  must  have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  as  all  the 
result  of  their  labours  was  to  excite  the  mirth  of  the  merry  monarch  tod 
his  ofiiccrs  of  state.  Fifty  years  later,  however,  a  taste,  to  the  full  ai 
barbarous^  prevailed  in  England,  when  powdered  toupees  and  perivigi 
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ountenances  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  first  Hanoreriaa 
▼elyn^s  description  of  Hampton  Court,  as  it  was  furnished 
nr  the  reception  of  the  bride  of  Charles  II.,  calls  forth  a 
departed  glories  of  the  domestic  palace  of  the  Tudor  and 
lis.  ^  Hampton  Court,''  says  he,  '^  is  as  noble  and  uniform 
^othic  architecture  can  make  it.  There  is  incomparable 
especially  hangings  designed  by  Raphael,  very  rich  with 
y  the  Ccesarian  Triumphs  of  Andrea  Montegna,  formerly 
[antua's.  Of  the  tapestries,  I  believe  the  world  can  show 
r  of  the  kind  than  the  stories  of  Abraham  and  Tobit  The 
IS  is  very  particular  for  the  vast  beams  of  stags,  elks,  ante- 
he  queen's  bed  was  an  embroidery  of  silver  on  crimson 
It  8000/.,  being  a  present  made  by  the  states  of  Holland, 
sty  returned.  The  great  looking-glass  and  toilet  of  beaten 
were  given  by  the  queen-mother.  The  queen  brought 
from  Portugal  such  Indian  cabinets  as  had  never  before 
!."  Catharine's  Portuguese  chronicler  speaks  with  enthu- 
ingings  of  silk  and  gold,  the  embroidered  canopies,  chairs, 
the  valuable  paintings  that  decorated  this  royal  retreat,  to 
added  the  testimony  of  Pepys,  who  walked  from  Tedding- 
3  to  look  at  '^  the  noble  furniture  and  brave  pictures." 
of  June,  Evelyn  says,  he  saw  her  majesty  at  supper  pri* 
ed-chamber,  and  the  next  day  heard  her  Portuguese  band, 
pipes,  harps,  and  very  ill  voices." 
d  brilliant  scenes  in  which  the  convent-bred  queen  was 
;o  play  the  leading  part  were  at  first  strange  and  fatiguing 
;  took  far  more  delight  in  the  practice  of  her  devotional 
in  all  the  seductive  gaieties  which  surrounded  her.  She 
ly,  and  but  for  the  earnest  persuasions  of  the  ambassador, 
i  remembered  was  her  godfather,  she  would  have  spent 
ler  chapel  than  was  at  all  compatible  with  her  duties  as  a 
I.     It  required  all  the  influence  of  this  prudent  counsellor 

0  go  into  public  as  often  as  she  was  required,  or  to  tole- 
m  of  manners  in  tliat  dissipated  court,  where  infidelity  and 
walked  openly  unveiled.     Catharine  was  wedded  to  the 

1  fascinating  prince  in  the  world,  constitutionally  good- 
without  religion  or  moral  principles,  brave,  reckless,  and 

isure,  requiring  constant  excitement  and  frequent  change, 
of  his  young  queen's  character,  her  freshness,  innocence, 
bndncss  for  himself,  pleased  him ;  the  naivete  of  her  man- 
m,  and,  as  a  new  toy,  she  was  prized  and  cherished  for 
•eks  of  their  marriage.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  exceed  the 
tion  of  his  behaviour  to  his  royal  bride  for  that  period, 
nt  in  all  sorts  of  pleasures  and  amusements  that  he  could 
jntertainment.  Sylvan  sports,  excursions  in  the  fields,  the 
e  Thames,  occupied  the  court  by  day,  while  the  evenings 
0  comedies,  music,  and  balls,  in  which  the  king,  his  bro- 
>rdH  and  ladies  joined,  the  king  excelling  them  all  in  the 
f  his  dancing,  which  the  queen  applauded,  lo  \v\a  %t«aX 
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delight,  while  he  continued  to  treat  her  with  every  possible  demonstra 
tion  of  tenderness  and  res|>ect.' 

Tliis  auspicious  state  of  tilings  lasted  as  lone  as  lady  Castlemaine  was 
confined  to  her  lying-in  chamber,  she  having  been  brought  to  bed  of  a 
son  a  few  days  a[\er  the  king^s  marriage.  This  boy  her  husband  con- 
sidered as  his  heir,  and  insisted  on  having  it  christened  by  a  priest  of  hit 
own  religion.  She  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  king^s  son,  and  had  it  chris- 
tened over  again  by  a  protectant  minister,  when  the  king  himself  acted 
as  one  of  the  sponsors,  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  the  countess  of  Suf- 
folk ;  after  which  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and  led  his  house, 
with  all  her  household,  carrying  away  with  her  all  the  plate  and  furni- 
ture. Lord  Castlemaine  withdrew  to  France.  She  took  up  her  abode 
at  Richmond  to  be  nearer  to  the  king,  who,  according  to  general  report, 
renewed  his  guilty  intimacy  with  her.'  Not  contented  with  receiving 
the  visits  of  the  king  at  her  own  house,  lady  Castlemaine  had  the  auda- 
city, af\er  making  her  infamy  public,  to  insist  on  intruding  herself  into 
the  presence  of  liis  injured  and  virtuous  queen.  Catharine  of  Bragana 
had  been  fully  informed,  before  she  quitted  Lisbon,  of  the  king^s  previ- 
ous infatuation  with  regard  to  this  woman ;  and  the  queen,  her  mother, 
had  charged  her  never  to  permit  her  name  to  be  mentioned  in  her  hear- 
ing.' Acting  on  this  sensible  advice,  the  royal  bride  had  conducted  her- 
self with  so  much  prudence  and  delicacy,  in  avoiding  all  allusions  to  this 
subject,  that  Charles  ap))ears  not  to  have  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
she  knew  anything  about  it,  till  he  presented  her  with  a  list  of  the  ladies 
whom  he  recommended  for  appointments  in  her  household.  At  the 
head  of  tliis  list  Catharine  was  startled  with  seeing  the  dreaded  name  of 
lady  Castlemaine.  She  instantly  pricked  it  out,  and  cut  short  all  re- 
monstrances from  the  king,  by  telling  him  he  must  either  grant  her  that 
privilege  or  send  her  back  to  Lisbon.^  Charles,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  implicit  compliance  with  all  his  wishes  from  his  young  wife, 
was  much  offended  at  this  unexpected  demonstration  of  her  detennioa- 
tion  to  have  a  will  of  her  own  on  suitable  occasions.  Catharine,  with 
greater  reason,  ^'  was  disron tented,^'  as  Pepys  says,  ^^  a  whole  day  and 
night  upon  it,  till  the  king  pacified  her,  by  promising  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  lady  Castlemaine,''  a  promise  which  he  instantly  vio- 
lated. 

Tliis  alarming  interruption  to  Catharine's  dream  of  wedded  happineM 
occurred  about  the  third  week  in  July,  before  she  had  been  married 
quite  two  months.  It  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  renewed  influence 
of  lady  Castlemaine  over  the  mind  of  the  king  after  her  recover}*  from 
her  lying-in.* 

^  lli^t.  Cnsii  Real  rortiii;ue:»a.  'Pepys*  Diaiy. 

•  Chireiidon.  *  Pepys ;  LiDgud. 

*Tlie  disgraceful  career  of  this  evil  woman  may  be  related  in  a  feu*  wonli 
She  was  BHrbaru  VillitTs.  Her  father,  viscount  Grandl^oii,  was  an  heroic  cars* 
lier,  who  ilied,  at  the  age  of  tliirty,  in  defence  of  Charles  I.  Barbara,  at  eigfateffl 
married  Roger  Palmer,  heir  to  a  great  fortune;  both  Palmer  and  his  wife  joinsd 
tlie  exiled  court  of  Cliarles  II..  just  Ix^fore  the  Restoration.  The  intimacy  cooh 
menced  between  the  king  and  Mrs.  Palmer  before  bis  return  to  England,  aai 
beaune  very  notorious  all  o\ei  £uto\)o  about  that  epoch.    Charles  made  thi 
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sxt  thing  Charles  did  was  to  outrage  all  decency  by  leading  this 
I  woman  into  the  queen's  chamber,  and  presenting  her  to  her 
fdhre  the  assembled  court  To  the  surprise  of  erery  one,  Ga- 
iceived  her  graciously,  and  permitted  her  to  kiss  her  hand,  for 
ra  ear,  not  yet  familiar  to  the  sound  of  English  names,  had  not 
in  that,  which  the  king  had  of  course  pronounced  unintelli- 
style  and  title  of  his  insolent  paramour,  and  she  was  a  stranger 
rson.  A  whisper  from  one  of  the  indignant  Portuguese  ladies 
d  behind  her  majesty's  chair,  admonished  her  of  the  fact.  As 
ht  was  aware  of  the  insult  she  had  received,  Catharine's  colour 

her  eyes  suffused  with  tears ;  she  struggled  for  a  moment  to 
er  feelings,  but  it  was  a  struggle  that  nearly  cost  her  her  life, 
ilood  gushed  from  her  nostrib,  and  she  was  carried  from  the 
t  in  a  fiu' 

blowing  mystical  notice  of  this  memorable  scene  was  giren  by 
n,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  duke  of  Ormond. 
lung  is  perfectly  recovered  from  his  indisposition  in  which  you 

I  wish  he  were  free  from  all  other.  I  have  had,  since  I  saw 
e  or  four  long  conferences,  with  better  temper  than  before.  I 
swise  twice  spoken  at  large  with  the  queen.  The  Utdy  hath 
ourt  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  returned  that  night.  I  cannot 
there  was  no  discomposure.  1  am  not  out  of  all  hope,  and  that 
in  yet  say.  I  send  this  by  sir  A.  Broderick,  and  so  shall  not 
use  cypher,  but  hereafter,  I  shall  always  use  cypher  when  I 
tliis  subject,  and  no  other ;  therefore,  you  must  take  pains  to 
•  them  yourself." 

«,  like  most  aggressors,  assumed  the  tone  of  an  injured  person ; 
ir  from  expressing  the  slightest  compunction  for  the  unprovoked 
e  had  put  on  his  consort,  he  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  regard 
'isible  effect  of  the  pangs  caused  by  his  own  misconduct,  as  a 
poor  Catliariue.  He  felt  that  the  injured  princess,  whom  he 
ed  to  love  and  cherish,  had,  in  her  speechless  agony,  pale,  and 
1  tears  and  blood,  pleaded  against  him  before  men  and  angels, 
to  every  right-thinking  person  in  his  court  he  must  stand  con- 
,  he  therefore  chose  to  treat  her  illness  as  a  burst  of  jealousy 
n  an  hysterical  paroxysm.     He  complained  loudly  of  her  ill 

>f  this  woman  earl  of  Castlcmaine,  in  order  to  give  her  rank  sufficient 
uded  on  his  virtuoas  queen  as  her  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber.     The 

ratlier  tyranny,  of  lady  Castlemaine  over  the  king,  continued  till  he 
ie*perately  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Frances  Stuart.  In  her  fits  of 
[>ften  threatened  the  king  to  tear  their  children  to  pieces,  and  set  his 
I  fire;  "and  when  she  was  in  these  tcniperr*,"  says  a  writer  of  those 
he  resembled  Medea  much  less  than  one  of  her  dragons."  She  was 
ochess  of  Cleveland  by  tlie  king,  to  whom  she  was,  notwithstanding  his 
,  as  inconstant  as  to  her  husband ;  and  after  having  eternally  disgraced 

of  Marlborough,  by  founding  his  fortunes  with  her  infamous  donations, 
ied  Beau  Fielding,  by  whom  she  was  despised,  and  died,  full  of  years 
loonrs,  at  Chiswick,  Oct  1709. 
idoo. 
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temper  and  perversity,  and  insisted  that  she  had  a  right  to  make  a  pro- 
per reparation  to  lady  Castlemaine,  for  having  injured  her  reputatioii  by 
a  public  insult,  and  that  the  poor  lady  had  no  other  refuge  from  public 
contempt  than  the  queen  consenting  to  receive  her  as  lady  of  the  bed* 
chamber. 

This  Catharine  refused,  with  passionate  indignation.  Charles  then 
imposed  the  stem  authority  of  king  and  husband.  Clarendon  remon- 
strated most  earnestly  with  the  king  on  the  extreme  cruelty  of  hit  beha- 
viour to  his  wife,  in  laying  commands  on  her,  with  which,  to  use  his 
words,  ^  flesh  and  blood  could  not  comply.'^  He  put  his  majesty  in 
mind  of  what  he  had  heard  him  lately  say  of  the  like  conduct  in  Louis 
XIV.,  and  that  his  observation  on  his  cousin^s  conduct,  in  making  his 
mistress  live  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  was,  ^  that  it  was  such  t 
piece  of  ill-nature  that  he  could  never  be  guilty  of^  for  if  ever  he  could 
be  guilty  of  having  a  mistress  af\er  he  had  a  wife,  (which  he  hoped  he 
should  never  be,)  she  should  never  come  where  his  wife  was." 

Charles,  like  Ilazael,  had  not  imagined  himself  capable  of  actmg  a 
part,  whose  ugliness  was  so  apparent  to  him,  when  seen  through  the 
iiiL'iIium  of  the  conduct  of  anotlier;  and  yet  he  did  the  same,  and  even 
exaggerated  the  baneful  example  he  had  previously  detested.  He  was, 
however,  utterly  steeled  against  tlic  pleadings  of  conscience  and  huma- 
nity by  the  shameless  woman  who  had  so  entangled  his  soul  in  her 
uniiullowed  snares ;  and  whi'n  his  own  words  were  quoted  to  him  by 
his  honest  minister,  he  said,  ^^  that  if  he  heeded  such  lectures,  the  couii- 
try  would  think  him  in  pupilage,  and  that  lady  Castlemaine  as  well  as 
hims(>lf  would  soem  ridiculous ;  tiierrfore  he  should  exact  conformity 
from  his  wife,  which  would  be  the  only  hard  thing  he  should  ever  re- 
quire of  her,  and  which  she  herself  might  make  very  easy,  for  the  lady 
would  beiiave  with  all  duty  and  humility  unto  her  majesty,  which,  a 
she  should  ever  fail  to  do,  she  should  never  see  his  face  again,  and  iliat 
he  would  engage  never  to  put  any  other  domestic  about  his  queen  with- 
out her  approbation.^'  He  liuished  this  loathsome  sophistication  by  re- 
quiring Clarendon  to  use  all  tliese  arguments  to  induce  full  compliance 
from  her. 

When,  however,  he  found  that  Clarendon  and  Ormond  both  con- 
curred in  reprobating  his  conduct,  he  endeavoured  to  intimidate  those 
faithful  servants,  by  writing  the  following  letter  to  Clarendon,  which  re- 
flects more  disgrace  on  him  than  folios  of  vituperation  from  the  pens  of 
his  enemies : — 

*'  Hampton  Court,  Thursday  morning. 

"I  forgot,  when  you  were  here  last,  to  desire  you  to  gir©  Brodericke  good 
cnunsol  ii(«t  to  niodtile  tiny  more  uith  wlmt  cont^crns  my  lady  Castlemsiine.  and 
to  let  him  ]>nve  a  cnrc  Iidw  he  is  the  author  of  any  Bcandalous  report! ;  for  if  I 
llnd  him  (:ui]ty,  I  will  make  him  repent  ul' it  to  the  last  moment  of  his  fire:  *ai 
now  1  niu  entered  on  this  maitrr,  I  think  it  very  nece&rary  to  ^ive  you  a  Uoit 
g<KHl  I'oiin^fl  in  it,  lea^t  you  may  tliink,  by  makin*;  a  fur'^ier  stir  in  the  !*iuioes«i 
ycni  may  divert  me  from  my  resolutii»n — which  al!  the  «'Cild  thall  nercr  do— 
and  I  wi.-th  1  may  Ik*  unha])py  in  this  world  p.nd  ir.  the  «rc7ld  to  come^  if  I  6Jl 
in  the  least  deirreo  of  what  1  have  resolved,  wnicn  is  of  making  my  lady  Cattle- 
maiae  of  my  wife's  bed-chamber  \  and  whoixMVcr  2  find  use  any  endeaToors  vn 
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resolution  of  mine  (except  it  be  only  to  myself),*  I  will  be  his  entmf 
noment  of  his  life.  You  know  how  true  a  friend  I  have  been  to  you ; 
oblige  me  eternally,  make  this  business  as  easy  to  me  as  you  can,  of 
)n  soever  yoa  are  of;  for  I  am  resolved  to  go  through  with  this  mat- 
.t  will  come  on  it,  which  again  I  solemnly  swear  before  Almigfat/ 
fore,  if  you  desire  to  liave  the  continuance  of  my  (Hendship,  meddle 
th  this  business,  except  it  be  to  bear  down  all  £ilse  and  scandalous 
.  to  facilitate  what  I  am  sure  mj  honour  is  so  much  concerned  in : 
>ver  I  find  to  be  my  lady  Castlemaino't  enemy  in  tliis  matter,  I  do 
on  my  word,  to  be  his  enemy  as  long  as  I  live.  You  may  show  this 
f  lord  lieutenant ;  and  if  you  have  both  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  carry 
to  me  as  friends  in  this  matter. 

(Ml,  then,  against  his  own  better  feelings,  undertook  the  un- 
ffice  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  queen  to  submit  to  the 
jure.  In  his  first  interview  with  Catharine,  my  lord  chancellor 
lelf  greatly  embarrassed.  He  began  by  lamenting  the  misun- 
l  that  existed  between  their  majesties,  using  some  expressions 
ivinced  the  queen  that  the  king  had  imputed  the  olame  to 
hich  she  passionately  protested  her  innocence,  with  such  a 
tears,  that  he  thought  it  better  to  withdraw,  coolly  observing, 
rould  wait  upon  her  in  a  fitter  season,  and  when  she  should 
apable  of  receiving  humble  advice  from  her  servants,  who 
r  well,"  and  so  departed.  The  next  day  he  waited  upon  her 
ler  own  appointment,  and  found  her  more  composed.  She 
I  to  excuse  the  passion  she  had  been  in,  telling  him  ^  she 
3n  him  as  one  of  the  few  friends  she  had,  from  whom  she 
lingly  at  all  times  receive  counsel,  but  that  she  hoped  he 
wonder  or  blame  her  if,  having  greater  misfortunes  upon  her, 
I  to  struggle  with  greater  difficulties  than  had  ever  beftdlen 
n  of  her  condition,  she  sometimes  gave  vent  to  that  anguish 
I  ready  to  break  her  heart." 

3n  replied,  with  many  professions  of  his  devotion  to  her  ser* 
lOugh,"  he  said,  ^^  it  might  be  his  duty  to  tell  her  some  things 
ht  render  him  ungracious  to  her." 

sen  meekly  replied,  ^^  that  he  should  never  be  more  welcome 
1  when  he  told  her  of  her  faults ;"  and  Clarendon  observed, 
had  been  little  beholden  to  her  education,  which  had  given 
e  insight  into  the  follies  and  imperfections  of  mankind,  of 
presumed  her  own  country  could  have  given  more  instances 
cold  climate  could  afford.  Had  she  been  thus  warned," 
^  she  would  not  have  deemed  her  own  condition  so  insupport- 

grave  philosophy  the  queen,  with  some  blushing  and  con- 
omponied  with  tears,  said,^^  that  she  did  not  think  she  should 
I  the  king  engaged  in  his  affections  to  another  lady."  Claren- 
ted  ''  that  her  majesty  must  have  been  very  little  experienced 

private  remonsuance — which,  by  tlie  vindictive  and  wilful  tenor  of 
I  is  not  probable  the  king  would  have  taken  very  patiently. 
jinal  of  tlie  MS.  is  among  tlie  Lansdowue  MSS.,  123Q,  f.  l^V. 
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him  than  at  all  her  angr>'  expressions  beside.  '^  He  talked,'^  MLya  Cla- 
rendon,  ^  with  more  than  his  natural  passion  of  what  had  passed,  and  of 
the  ^  foolish  extravagancy,^  as  he  called  it,  ^  of  returning  to  PoitagaU^ 
ind  reiterated  his  resolution  of  sending  away  all  the  Portuguese,  lo 
whom  he  imputed  his  wife's  frowardness,  protested  he  would  gain  his 
point,  and  bade  him  go  and  talk  to  the  queen  again.''  Clarendon  com- 
plied, and  when  he  was  admitted  to  see  her  majesty,  took  the  liberty 
of  reproving  her  for  the  want  of  temper  for  wliich  she  blamed  the  king. 
Catharine,  with  tears,  acknowledged  ^  that  she  had  been  in  too  much 
passion,  and  said  somewhat  she  ought  not  to  have  said,  for  which  she 
would  willingly  ask  the  king's  pardon  on  her  knees,  though  his  mannei 
of  treating  her  had  wonderfully  surprised  her,  and  might  be  some  excuse 
for  more  than  ordinary  commotion."  She  concluded,  by  praying  ^  that 
God  would  give  her  patience,  and  hoped  that  she  should  not  again  be 
transported  into  the  like  pasRion." 

Garendon  said  ^  he  hopetl  he  might  experience  the  efiect  of  her  good 
resolution,  in  listening  to  his  arguments  why  she  should  suboait  to  the 
king's  wishes  concerning  the  lady,  which  lie  did  not  come  to  justify, 
but  to  ask  her  whether  she  thought  it  were  in  her  power  to  resist  r" 

Catharine  said,  ^^she  knew  it  was  in  her  own  power,  and  that  she  could 
not  despair  of  t!ie  king^s  justice  and  goodness  diverting  him  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  command,  as  unbecoming  in  him  as  it  was  dishonour- 
able to  her ;  that  slie  would  not  dispute  his  majesty's  power ;  but  she 
thouglit  he  was  bound  to  leave  her  the  choice  of  her  own  servants,  aodf 
if  it  were  otherwise,  she  liad  been  deceived.'" 

Clarendon  told  lier,  ^  it  was  presumed  that  no  wife  would  refuse  to 
receive  a  servant  that  was  esteemed  and  recommended  by  her  husband, 
and  that  it  was  better  for  her  to  submit  in  this  instance  than  that  it 
should  be  done  without  her  consent.^' 

Catharine  calmly  replied,  ^  that,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  she  coald 
not  consent  to  that  which  was  likely  to  give  an  opportunity  for  sin." 

Here  the  lord  chancellor,  who,  by  the  hve.  had  shown  little  tact  in 
the  hard  dry  manner  in  which  he  had  luid  down  the  law  of  passive  obe- 
dience, to  the  aggrieved  princess,  for  the  first  time  condescended  to  the 
use  of  a  complinienlary  argument,  by  telling  tier  that  ^  he  thought  lier 
majesty  had  too  mean  and  low  an  opinion  of  her  person  and  her  psrtti 
if  she  thought  it  could  be  in  the  power  of  any  other  lady  to  rival  her" 

The  queen  listened  with  intense  attention  and  great  patience  to  the 
chancellor's  discourse,  sometimes  with  complacency,  but  oftener  wiib 
an  incredulous  smile,  as  if  she  did  not  believe  what  he  said,  and  whefl 
he  had  fniished,  she  brietly,  but  firmly,  declared,  ^  that  the  king  migfat 
do  what  lie  pleased,  but  she  never  would  consent  to  his  requisition." 

Charles  next  upbraided  her  with  the  non-performance  of  the  matriiMh 
nial  treaty,  with  regard  to  the  portion,  which,  although  it  was  no  bvk 
of  hers,  must  have  been  a  grievous  mortification  to  poor  Catharine.  Bi  |, 
insulted  her  venerable  kinsman  and  friend  the  Portuguese  ambasadoi^ 
on  her  account,  and  threw  the  unlucky  Jew  (actor,  Duarte  Silva,  inie 
orison  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  complete  his  ariBngemeDti  fot 
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paying  the  sum  of  money  for  which  he  was  answerable  into  the  Exche- 
quer, for  which,  in  truth,  the  appointed  time  had  not  arrived.' 

Catharine  took  all  these  outrages  as  personal  indignities  offered  to 
herself,  and  it  was  Charleses  intention  that  she  should  feel  them  as  such, 
his  whole  study  being  how  to  mortify  her.  ^^  He  seldom  came  into  thu 
queen^s  company,''  says  Clarendon,  ^^and  when  he  did,  he  spake  not  to 
her,  but  spent  his  time  with  those  who  made  it  their  business  to  laugh 
at  all  the  world,  and  who  were  as  bold  with  God  Almighty  as  with  any 
cif  his  creatures.'' 

Some  litile  diversion  was,  however,  made  in  Catharine's  favour  by  the 
arrival  of  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta,  and  the  necessity,  which  both 
duty  and  aflection  imposed  on  the  king,  of  paying  her  the  respect  of  go- 
ing with  his  court  to  welcome  her  at  Greenwich.  As  the  declared  ob- 
ject of  the  queen-mother's  visit  was  to  ofTer  her  congratulations  to  the 
king  and  queen  on  their  marriage,  it  was  impossible  for  Charles  to  do 
otherwbe  than  to  present  his  bride  to  his  mother  in  proper  form.  A 
temporary  cessation  from  hostilities,  on  his  part,  appears  to  have  taken 
place  on  this  occasion,  and  he  even  paid  Catharine  the  compliment  of 
lending  the  royal  carriages  to  fetch  the  condc  de  Pontevcl,  don  Pedro  de 
Corea,  and  the  Portuguese  ambassador  and  his  son,  to  join  the  caval- 
cade. The  two  latter  excused  themselves  on  account  of  illness,  having 
fallen  sick  from  vexation  at  the  ill-treatment  they  and  tlieir  princess  liad 
received  from  the  ^^  good-natured  monarcJC*  of  England ;  but  they  were 
vonderfully  comforted  by  this  mark  of  attention.' 

The  royal  pair  set  out  after  dinner,  July  28th,  to  pay  their  first  state 
visit  together,  attended  by  a  brilliant   train.      Qiiccn    Henrietta,  who 
ivaited  their  arrival  at  Greenwich  palace,  received  them  at  the  first  door, 
ifter  they  had  ascended  the  stairs.    Queen  Catharine  ofifcred  to  kneel 
tnd  kiss  her  hand,  but  the  queen-mother  raised  her  in  her  arms,  with 
irreat  afilection  and  many  kind  expressions,  and  kissed  her  several  times. 
Uiiw  consoling  must  this  truly  maternal  reception  have  been  to  the 
friendless,  neglected,  and  almost  broken-hearted  bride  of  the  royal  Hen- 
rietta's son  !  Nor  was  this  all,  for  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  presence- 
chamber,  the  queen-mother  told  Catharine  ^  to  lay  aside  all  compliments 
and  ceremony,  for  that  she  should  never  have  come  to  England  again 
except  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  to  love  her  as  a  daughter,  and  serve 
her  as  a  queen."  '    It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  queen-mother  intended, 
by  this  speech,  to  convey  to  the  time-serving  courtiers,  who  had  treated 
their  royal  mistress  with  contempt,  when  they  perceived  that  she  wag 
despised  by  the  king,  an  intimation  of  the  deference  and  res^pcct  with 
^hich   the  wife  of  their  sovereign   ought   to  be   treated.      Catharine 
responded  with  all  the  gratitude  and  pleasure  such  conduct  wns  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  especially  under  lier  peculiar  circumstances,  which  made 
the  kindness  of  her  august  mothcr-in-Iaw  doubly  precious.     She  told  her 
Ouuesty  how  much  delight  she  felt  in  seeing  her,  and  assured  her  ^*  that, 
in  love  and  obedience,  neither  the  king  or  any  of  her  own  children  should 
exceed  her."    The  queen-mother  then  sat  down  in  a  fautcuil,  at  the  right 

*  Clarentlon.  ■  Hist  Casa  Real  Portuguesu.  *  \\i\»i. 
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hand  of  the  queen,  who  occupied  another ;  the  king  sat  on  a  taboaret, 
the  duchess  of  York  on  another,  and  the  duke  oif  York  stood.  All 
present  kissed  the  queen^s  hand.  The  queen-mother  oflered  tbem  the 
refreshment  of  a  collation,  or  afternoon  luncheon,  as  it  was  termed,  which 
was  declined,  they  havin§r  dined  so  shortly  before  they  left  Hampton 
Court.  The  visit  lasted  four  hours,  during  which  time  the  queen-mother 
treated  queen  Catharine  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  esteem.  On 
their  return  to  Hampton  Court  the  queen  supped  with  the  king  in  poUic, 
to  the  great  joy  of  all  who  saw  them.'" 

A  temporary  reconciliation,  perhaps  eflected  by  the  good  offiees  of  the 
queen-mother,  appears,  indeed,  to  have  reunited  the  royal  pair  at  this 
auspicious  period ;  for  we  learn,  from  our  Portuguese  authority,  ^  that 
the  following  day  the  king  went  to  London,  and  in  the  evening  the 
queen,  accompanied  by  her  household,  went  to  meet  his  majesty  on  the 
road — a  gallantry  which  the  king  so  highly  appreciated,  that  he  expressed 
his  pleasure  most  heartily,  which  was  much  applauded  by  the  court." 

When  the  queen-mother  came  to  return  their  majesties'  Tisit  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  king  went  to  meet  her,  and  on  her  alighting,  led  her 
by  the  hand  to  the  top  of  the  stair-case,  where  the  queen,  who  was 
awaiting  her  arrival,  came  to  receive  her.  After  the  first  greetings  were 
exchanged,  they  passed  through  the  antechamber,  and  the  two  queens 
seated  themselves  in  chairs,  under  a  rich  canopy.  The  queen-rootber 
was  on  the  right  of  the  queen,  and  the  duchess  of  York  a  little  removed 
on  tlie  left.  The  king  and  the  duke  of  York  stood ;  and  either  one  or 
the  other  acted  as  interpreters  between  the  two  queens,'  for  Catharine 
could  not  speak  French,  nor  Henrietta  Spanish,  much  less  Portugueie. 

The  king  and  queen  dined  in  private  with  the  queen-mother,  the  first 
day  of  her  arrival  at  Hampton  Court.  Jn  the  afternoon,  the  duke  sod 
duchess  of  York  joined  them  in  tlie  queen's  chamber,  where  they  wen 
regaled  with  the  performances  of  her  majesty's  band,  which,  bad  as  they 
were,  the  queen-mother  was  so  good-natured  as  to  applaud.  The  royiJ 
party  remained  together  at  Hampton  Court  till  the  23d  of  August,  the 
day  appointed  for  queen  Catharine  to  make  her  first  public  entrance  iolo 
the  metropolis  of  her  new  kingdom. 

On  this  occasion  she  embarked  in  her  royal  barge,  with  his  majesty, 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  prince  Rupert,  his  brother,  prince  Ed* 
word,  and  the  countess  of  Suffolk,  the  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  , 
the  queen ;  the  ladies  and  officers  of  her  majesty's  household  were  in 
another  barge.  Tiie  two  Portuguese  countesses  did  not  accomptoy 
their  royal  mistress,  being  indisposed.'  The  shores  were  lined  with  J 
soldiers  and  people  of  all  degrees. 

When  they  were  within  eight  miles  of  London,  a  larger  Tessd,  which  l' 
could  not  proceed  higher,  was  in  waiting  to  receive  the  royal  psitf.  f 
This  vessel  had  glass  windows,  and  a  crimson  awning  bordered  with 
gold,  for  the  ladies  of  honour  and  other  attendants.  At  Putney  was  so- 
other barge,  in  which  their  majesties  were  to  make  their  public  entij. 

^  I  am  iiulebtofi  for  thcsr  intcrciitinf;  particulars  to  the  inedited  Portognnt 
reooriU,  collected  and  translated  by  J.  Adamson^  Ksq. 
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In  this  were  foar-tnd-twenty  rowers,  clad  in  scarlet.  The  royal  arms 
were  painted  on  her  sides  and  bow.  She  was  gorgeously  gilded,  with 
an  awning  of  gold  brocade  fringed  within  and  without.  Both  Evelyn 
and  Pepys  have  given  lively  descriptions  of  this  royal  aquatic  progress, 
as  it  appeared  to  the  one  from  the  river,  and  to  the  other  from  the  roof 
of  the  Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall. 

*^  I  was  spectator,*^  says  Evelyn,  ^  of  the  most  magnificent  triumph 
that  ever  floated  on  the  Thames,  considering  the  innumerable  boats  and 
vessels,  dressed  with  all  imaginable  pomp ;  but,  above  all,  the  thrones, 
arches,  pageants,  and  other  representations,  stately  barges  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  companies,  with  various  inventions,  music,  and  peals  of  ord- 
nance, both  from  the  vessels  and  the  shore,  going  to  conduct  the  new 
queen  from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall,  at  the  first  of  her  coming  to 
town.  In  my  opinion,  it  far  exceeded  all  the  Venetian  Bncentoras,  &c., 
on  the  occasion  when  they  go  to  espouse  the  Adriatic  His  majesty 
and  the  queen  came  in  an  antique-shaped  open  vessel,  covered  with  a 
state  or  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  made  in  the  form  of  a  high  cupola, 
lopported  with  high  Corinthian  pillars,  wreathed  with  flowers,  festoons, 
and  garlands.  I  was  in  our  new-built  vessel,  sailing  among  them.'' 
Pepys  notices  that  there  was  among  the  pageants  a  mimic  king  and 
qoeen  ;  the  latter  sitting  very  prettily  with  her  maids  of  honour  at  her 
feeL  The  daughter  of  sir  R.  Ford,  the  lord  mayor,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  young  lady  who  personated  her  majesty.  ^Anon,''  continues  he, 
**came  the  real  king  and  queen  in  a  barge,  under  a  canopy,  with  a  thou- 
tand  barges  and  boats  I  know,  for  we  could  see  no  water  for  them,  nor 
discern  the  king  and  queen." 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  landed,  under  a  royal  salute  from 
the  great  guns  on  the  other  side,  at  Whitehall  bridge,  on  a  pier  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  near  the  palace,  wliere  tlie  queen- 
nother,  with  her  court,  and  all  the  nobility,  male  and  female,  in  the 
richest  dresses,  waited  to  receive  them.* 

Lady  Castlemaine,  up  to  that  date,  had  not  been  received  by  queen 
Catharine,  for,  instead  of  being,  where  her  unparalleled  efirontery  im- 
pelled her  to  wish  to  force  herself,  in  the  royal  cortege,  she  was  merely 
a  spectator  of  the  splendid  pageant  of  king  Charles  conducting  his  bride 
to  Whitehall,  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people.  A 
aeries  of  feasts  and  rejoicings  welcomed  queen  Catharine  on  her  first 
arrival  in  the  metropolis ;  yet,  in  most  instances  they  must  have  been 
embittered  by  the  presence  of  her  insolent  rival,  who,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  was  to  be  seen  not  only  in  the  presence-chambers,  both  of 
(he  queen-consort  and  the  queen-raother,  but  was  even  introduced  into 
queen  Catharine's  coach.  On  the  7th  of  September,  Pepys  says  he 
went  to  Somerset  House,  where  he  saw  the  queen-mother,  with  queen 
Catharine  sitting  on  her  left  hand,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  \ 
**  and  though,"  pursues  he,  ^  she  be  not  very  channing,  yet  she  hath  a 
mod,  modest,  and  innocent  look,  which  is  pleasing.     Here  1  also  saw 

madame  Castlemaine,  and,  which  pleased  me  most,  Mr.  Crofts,  the  king's 

-  -^ 
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illogitimate  son,'  a  most  pretty  spark  of  about  fifteen  years  old,  who  I 
perceive  do  hang  much  on  my  lady  Castlemaine,  and  ia  always  with 
her,  and  I  hear  the  queens  are  both  mighty  kind  to  him.  By  and  by  in 
conies  the  king,  and  anon  tlie  duke  and  his  duchess,  so  that  they  being 
all  together,  was  such  a  sight  as  1  never  could  have  happened  to  see 
with  so  much  ease  and  leisure.  They  stayed  till  it  was  dark,  and  then 
went  away,  the  king  and  his  queen,  and  my  lady  Gaatlemame  and 
vdung  CroAs,  in  one  coach.''  Such  were  the  companions  with  whom 
Charles  compelled  his  consort  to  appear  in  public,  when  ahe  had  been 
liis  wife  scarcely  more  than  three  months,  as  if  for  the  aystematie  pur- 
pose of  degrading  her,  in  the  opinions  of  his  subjects,  to  the  level  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  base  enough  to  permit  her  to  be  seen.  If  the 
young  queen  had  been  as  regardless  of  his  honour  as  he  showed  him- 
self of  hers,  with  what  justice  could  he  have  complained  ?  ^  The  king 
and  queen  were  very  merry  that  night ;  and  he  would  have  made  the 
queen-mother  believe  that  Catharine  was  likely  to  bring  an  heir  to  Eng- 
land, affirming,  that  ^  she  said  so.'  " '  The  young  queen  was  shocked 
at  sucli  an  assertion  at  that  early  period  of  her  wedlock ;  and  without 
being  perliaps  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  expression  she  used  in  her 
haste  to  contradict  the  audacious  declaration  of  her  royal  lord,  she  ex- 
claimed, ^  You  lie !"  •*  being  the  first  English  word,"  observes  Pepy*, 
^*  I  ever  heard  her  say,  which  made  the  king  good  sport,  and  he  wooM 
have  made  her  say  in  English,  ^  Confess,  and  be  hanged.' "  Sptniih 
was  the  only  medium  of  communication  between  Charles  and  his  P<h*- 
tuguese  bride,  for  the  first  months  of  their  marriafe.  This,  as  it  Tts 
not  the  natural  language  of  either,  might  literally  nave  been  the  erase 
of  some  of  the  misunderstanding  between  them.  All  the  curtain  lec- 
tures which  Catharine  addressed  to  her  lord  on  the  subject  of  ladyOis- 
tlemaine,  and  his  tli rests  and  sarcastic  rejoinders,  were  carried  on  in  tittt 
language,  they  having  no  other  means  of  rendering  their  nocturnal  alter- 
cations intelligible  to  each  other.  He  complained,  when  angry,  of  ber 
disinclination  to  the  study  of  English,  but  in  moments  of  good  humour, 
when  he  chose  to  amuse  himself  by  playing  the  instructor,  it  was  his 
delight  to  impose  on  her  confiding  innocence,  like  a  rude  schoolboy,  hj 
giving  her  lessons  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

But  although  Charles  occasionally  condescended  to  playfulness  vith 
his  poor  little  queen,  his  conduct  as  a  husband  was  at  this  very  period 
worse  than  ever. 

In  a  portion  of  the  decyphered  correspondence.  Clarendon  writes  thus 
)o  Orniond  ^ — All  things  are  bad  with  reference  to  lady  Castlemainei 
but  1  think  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  hear.  Ever}'body  takes  her  to  be 
of  the  bed-chamber,  for  she  is  always  there,  and  goes  abroad  in  tlie 
couch.  But  the  queen  tells  me  that  the  king  promised  her,  on  condition 
.she  would  use  her  as  she  doth  others,  *  that  she  should  never  live  in 
court,'  yet  lodgings  I  think  she  hath.     I  hear  of  no  back  stairs.    The 

'  Whom  Charles  soon  aAer  created  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  had  been  brouybi 
from  France,  where  he  had  been  educated,  in  tiie  train  of  the  queen-mother, 
Henrietta. 

'Pepys.  •  Bodleian  Library,  SepL  9tb,  1662. 
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wont  is,  the  king  is  as  discomposed  (<*.  e,  dissipated)  as  ever,  and  looks 
as  little  aAer  business,  which  breaks  my  heart ;  he  seeks  satisfaction  in 
other  company,  who  do  not  love  him  as  well  as  you  and  1  do.''  There 
18  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  this  last  sentence.  The  heart  of 
Charles  had  been  indurated  beyond  its  natural  obduracy,  since  it  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  iniquitous  woman,  whom  he  preferred  to 
his  wife,  or  he  must  have  been  touched  by  the  true  affection  of  the  faith- 
ful friends  of  his  long  adversity. 

Meantime,  lady  Castlemaine  came  every  day  into  the  queen's  presence, 
and  the  king  was  observed  in  perpetual  conference  with  her,  while  the 
queen  sat  by  neglected  ;  and  if,  unable  to  conceal  her  anguish  at  the  in- 
dignity, she  rose  and  retired  to  her  chamber,  only  one  or  two  of  her 
immediate  attendants  followed  her,  but  the  rest  of  tlie  court  remained, 
and  too  often  said  aloud  things  which  no  one  ought  to  have  whispered. 
The  king,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  had  worn  a  troubled 
countenance,  and  sometimes  appeared  as  if  he  wished  he  had  not  gone 
lo  far,  till  chafed  by  the  reproach  of  being  governed,  which  he  received 
vilh  the  most  lively  indignation,  and  was  generally  taunted  with  it  most 
by  those  who  aimed  the  most  at  governing  him,  now  seemed  as  if  he 
had  overcome  every  tender  feeling  towards  his  luckless  wife,  and  assumed 
an  appearance  of  excessive  gaiety,  which  close  observers  thought  feigned 
and  uunatuml.     However,  to  the  queen   it  seemed  very  real,  and   it 
increased  her  sadness  when  she  saw  an  universal  mirth  in  all  company 
bnt  hers, and  in  all  places  but  in  her  chamber;  her  own  servants  showing 
more  respect  and  more  diligence  to  t)ie  person  of  lady  Castlemaine  than 
lo  herself,  because  they  found  it  was  in  the  power  of  that  bold  bad 
woman  to  do  them  more  good  than  tlieir  wronged  and  neglected  queen.* 
Pepys,  who  in  his  Diary  briefly  but  shrewdly  notes  the  signs  of  the 
limes,  on  the  14th  of  September,  went  into  the  presence-chamber  at 
Whitehall,  ^^  where,"  says  he,  ^^  I  saw  the  queen  as  1  did  last  Sunday, 
and  some  fine  ladies  with  her,  but,  by  my  troth,  not  many." 

Charles  now  declared  his  fixed  resolution  to  carry  into  effect  his  oft- 
reiierated  threat  of  sending  back  the  quecn^s  Portuguese  attendants  to 
their  own  countr}',  and  appointed  a  day  for  their  embarkation,  without 
assigning  any  particular  reward  to  any  of  them  for  their  services  to  the 
queen,  or  vouchsafing  to  write  any  letter  to  tlie  king  and  queen  of  Por- 
luiFal  of  the  cause  of  their  dismission.  ^^This  rigour,"  pursues  Claren- 
don, ^  prevailed  upon  the  great  heart  of  the  queen,  (who  had  not  received 
any  money,  to  enable  her  to  be  liberal  to  any  of  those,  who  had  followed 
her  to  England,  with  the  idea  of  good  preferment  in  her  housi^liold); 
and  she  earnestly  entreated  tlie  king  to  permit  her  to  retain  some  few, 
mUo  were  most  necessary  to  her,  and  that  she  might  not  be  h  ft  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  employed  others  to  make  suit  to  him  fur 
iliat  purpose."  Charles,  as  a  great  favour,  permitted  the  countess  of 
Fenalva.  who  had  been  with  her  from  infancy,  and  who  was  nearly 
blind,  and,  in  consequence  of  her  indrm  stiitc  of  health,  seldom  stirred 
out  of  her  chamber,  to  remain ;  also  the  cook,  two  or  three  of  the  ser- 

'  Clarendon's  Life — Continuation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  193. 
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?anu  in  the  culinary  department,  and  the  prietu  and  ecclcaiMtici  who 
officiated  in  her  majestj^s  chapel.* 

It  if  a  matter  of  necenaary  policy  to  dismiai  the  train  offore^n  atten- 
dants by  whom  a  royal  bride  if  accompanied  to  her  hoabaiMrs  cowt,  aa 
they  are  sure  to  be  regarded  with  ill-will  by  a  jealona  people ;  every 
preferment  they  receive  deteriorates  from  the  popularity  of  the  queen, 
and  if  any  disaster  occur,  it  is  considered  attributable  to  their  evil  influ- 
pnee.  Catharine,  who  was  as  ignorant  of  all  state  affiiirs  and  historical 
precedents  as  an  infant^  was  not  aware  that  it  was  a  trial  to  which  other 
queens  were  eiposed,  and  felt  not  only  the  deprivation  of  the  comfort 
of  beholding  fiwiiliar  faces  and  listening  to  familiar  accents,  bat  was  led 
to  suppose,  from  Charleses  harsh  manner  of  putting  this  meaeure  into 
eflect,  that  it  was  a  piece  of  especial  tyranny  inflicted  on  her  as  a  ponisb* 
ment  for  refusing  to  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  his  paramour  in  her  bed- 
chamber. There,  however,  she  came  daily,  and  remained  for  honn, 
with  imprudent  pertinacity.  Her  majesty  was  never  free  from  her  ab- 
horrent presence;  she  thrust  herself  into  the  royal  coach,  and  went 
wherever  the  queen  went — to  the  park,  the  theatre,  to  the  houses  of  the 
nobility.  She  even  followed  her  to  mass,'  though  she  professed  the 
most  vehement  horror  of  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  re- 
fused to  consider  her  son  by  the  king  a  Christian,  till  he  had  been  rp» 
baptized ;  the  king,  meantime,  treating  all  of  the  queen^s  household,  aad, 
above  all,  the  Eliiglish  gentlemen  who  had  attended  her  from  Portngil, 
with  such  marked  ungraciousness,  that  no  one  liked  to  be  recommended 
for  appointments  in  her  service. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Pepys  notices  that  he  had  these  particniaii 
from  Mr.  Pierce,  a  surgeon,  who  further  said,  ^  that  her  own  physicisa 
did  tell  him,  within  the2<e  three  days,  that  the  queen  do  know  how  the 
king  orders  things,  and  how  he  carries  himself  to  my  lady  Castlemaine 
and  others,  as  well  as  anybody ;  but  though  she  hath  spirit  enough,  jet, 
seeing  that  she  does  no  good  by  taking  notice  of  it,  for  the  present  she 
forbears  it  in  policy,  of  which  1  am  very  glad ;  but  1  do  pray  God  to 
keep  us  in  peace,  for  this,  with  other  things,  do  give  great  discontent  to 
all  people.*' 

If  the  ill-treated  queen  had  not  been  possessed  of  a  much  greater  shsie 
of  magnanimity  and  good  sense  than  many  other  princesses  have  dii- 
played  under  similar  provocations,  she  might  soon  have  rendered  heiself 
formidable  to  the  king  and  his  advisers,  by  allying  herself  with  die 
growing  party  of  the  disaffected.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk,  tlie  insolent 
carriage  of  ladv  Castlemaine,  who  was  said  to  influence  his  majestj*! 
counsels,  and  tlie  licentious  character  of  a  court  at  once  needy  and  ex* 
travagant,  were  matters  of  public  reprobation  at  this  period,  while  the 
wrongs  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  young  queen  were  not  likely  to  be 
regarded  with  indiflerence  by  a  generous  and  moral  people.     But  GmIh- 

'  Clarendon. 

*  "*  But  what  pleaded  me  most,"  says  Pepys,  **  was  to  see  my  dear  lady  Caadt- 
maine,  who,  tboiigh  a  protestant,  did  wait  upon  the  queen  to  chapeL'*— ^Memoin 
of  Pepys,  edited  by  lord  Braybrooke,  vol.  i.,  p.  315. 
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in  sQenoe,  and  neither  by  direct  or  indirect  means  attempted 
the  sympathy  of  the  nation. 

act  of  the  king^  Clarendon  tells  ns,  was  regarded  with  nn- 
isapprobation  by  some  of  his  most  fiiithful  senrants,  who 
Tentured  to  censure  him  for  it,  by  insinuating  how  much 
noor  was  compromised  by  the  disrespect  with  which  the 
reated,  and  that  he  could  not  reasonably  hope  for  children 
n  her  heart  was  so  full  of  grief,  and  she  was  kept  in  a  state 
igitation  and  distress  of  mind/  Charles  could  not  deny  the 
•se  arguments,  to  which  in  hei  he  had  nothing  to  reply, 
ixample  of  his  far-praised  grendfiither,  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
>ral  conduct  he  seemed  to  consider  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
*f  otwithstanding  this  sophistry,  he  was  getting  weary  of  the 
it  was  supposed  by  many  who  knew  his  cliaracter  better 
sperienced  consort,  that  he  was  about  to  send  the  cause  of 
e  with  her  from  the  court,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  queen 
*  conduct  to  lady  Castlemaine.  One  day,  to  the  surprise  of 
she  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and,  according  to 
^permitted  herself  to  fall  into  familiarity  with  her,  was 
her  in  public,  and  spoke  kindly  of  her,  and  in  private  used 
e  friendly .''  This  excess  of  condescension,  so  sudden  and 
exposed  Catharine  to  the  censures  and  scorn  of  all  those 
therto  espoused  her  cause. 

tal  abandoning  her  own  greatness,^  pursues  Clarendon,  ^  this 
anour  to  a  person  she  had  justly  contemned,  made  all  men 
lat  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  know  her,  and  consequently  to 
And  the  king  himself  was  so  far  from  being  reconciled  by  it, 
eem  which  he  could  not  hitherto  in  his  heart  but  retain  for 
,ow  much  less.  He  concluded  that  all  her  former  anguish, 
n  those  lively  passions  which  seemed  not  capable  of  dissimu- 
all  fiction,  and  purely  acted  to  the  life  by  a  nature  craAy, 
id  inconsUint.  He  congratulated  his  own  ill-natured  perse- 
which  he  had  discovered  how  he  was  to  behave  himself 
id  what  remedies  he  was  to  apply  to  all  future  indispositions; 
the  same  value  for  her  wit,  judgment,  and  understanding,  that 
aerly,  and  was  well  enough  pleased  to  observe  that  the  reve- 
s  had  for  her  was  somewhat  diminished.^' 
[las  echoed  the  bitter  contempt  expressed  by  Clarendon  for 
i  want  of  consistency  of  purpose,  without  giving  her  the 
edit  for  her  conjugal  forbearance,  and  her  wish  of  conciliating 
lusband  at  any  sacriiice ;  far  less  has  any  one  paused  to  con- 
ar  Catharine  of  Braganza  might  be  influenced  by  her  affection 
ve  country,  which  depended  at  that  very  time,  for  its  politics 
m  the  support  of  England.  It  is  possible  that,  among  other 
arles  had  menaced  his  consort  with  recalling  his  fleets  from 
-ranean,  and  that  she  had  been  informed  that  the  only  means  of 
s  evil  would  be  to  propitiate  the  woman  by  whom,  to  his  eter^ 

'  Clarendon. 
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nal  disgrace,  her  husband  permitted  himself  to  be  goTemed.    ^Strange,'* 
says  Pepys,  ^  how  the  king  is  bewitched  to  this  prettj  Gastlemaine.'* 

Catharine  treated  young  Crofts,  as  Charles  at  first  called  his  boy,  with 
invariable  kindness,  but  was  of  course  opposed  to  his  being  publicly 
acknowledged  as  his  majesty's  son,  and  even  expressed  herself  with  oo- 
wonied  violence  on  the  subject,  as  we  find  from  the  following  coriouf 
letter  of  her  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  York^  to  Qarendon  >^ 

♦*  Thuradtf . 

"  My  brother  hath  spoken  with  the  queen  yeiterdaj,  concerning  the  owning 
of  his  son,  and  in  much  pnssion  she  told  biin  '  that,  from  the  time  he  did  any 
such  thing,  she  would  never  see  his  face  more.'     I  wonid  be  glad  to  see  foo 
before  you  go  to  the  parliament,  that  I  may  advise  with  you  what  is  to  be  doos^     i 
for  my  brother  tells  me  he  will  do  whatever  I  please. 

**  For  the  Chancelour/* ' 

Notwithstanding  the  disapprobation  of  her  majesty^  Chailet  ereated  i 

this  youth  duke  of  Monmouth,  an^  gave  him  precedency  over  eveiy  [ 
duke  in  the  realm,  except  his  royal  brother,  and  treated  him  with  such 
extraordinary  honours,  that  it  was  generally  reported  tliat  he  had  been 

married  to  his  mother,  and  meant  to  declare  him  his  succeseor.    Thii  i 
might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  his  legitimate 
offspring,  if  the  queen  had  proved  a  mother,  but  the  agitation  and  dit- 

tress  of  mind  the  royal  bride  had  suffered,  cost  Charles  the  heir  on  whieli  \ 

he  had  prematurely  ventured  to  reckon.  1 

Neglected  as  she  was  by  her  royal  husband,  queen  Oatharine  was  not  ( 

without  her  share  of  homage  as  a  woman.     Waller,  the  most  eloqnort  ^ 

of  court  poets,  pays  a  well-turned  compliment  to  the  beauty  of  her  eysiy  i 

in  the  following  graceful  birth-day  ode,  which  he  composed  in  ber  1 

honour,  and  which  was  sung  to  her  by  Mrs.  Knight,  on  St.  Catharine^  i 
day,  Nov.  25th,  the  day  her  majesty  completed  her  25th  year  >— 

**  This   happy  day  two    lights   are   seen, 
A    glorious   saint,    a   matchless   queen ; 
Both   named   alike,   both   crowned   appear  — 
The   saint  above,    the    infanta    here ; 
May  all    those   years   which  Catharine 
The   martyr   did   fur    Heaven   resign. 

Be   added   to   the    line 
Of  your   blest   life   among   us   here ;  4 

For   all    the    pains    that   she    did    feel,  ^ 

And   all   the   torments   of  her   wheel. 
May   you   as   many    pleasures   share. 
May  Heaven    itself  content 
With   Catharine   tlie    saint ; 
Without   appearing   old, 
An   hundred    times    may   you, 
With    eyes   as    bright   as    now. 
This   happy  day  behold." 

Waller  again  took  occasion  to  eulogize  the  beautiful  eyes  of  thii 
queen,  in  the  verses  which  he  wrote  on  a  canl,  which  she  tore  at  ikt 
then  fbshionable  game  of  ombre,  in  some  little  fit  of  impatience  >— 

>MS.  Lansdowne,  1236.    Article  77,  fol.  119.    Inedited. 
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*'The  cards  you  tear  in  Talue  rise, 
So  do  the  wounded  by  your  eyes; 
Who  to  celestial  things  aspire. 
Are,  by  that  passion,  raised  the  higher." 

IS  not  oAen  that  Catharine  permitted  herself  to  give  waj  to  petu- 

nren  on  signal  provocations.    She  appears  to  have  kept  the  reso- 

ihe  avowed  to  Clarendon,  when  she  promised  not  to  give  way  to 

again  on  the  subject  of  her  rival.    ^  Dr.  Pierce  tells  me,"  says 

^  that  my  lady  Castlemaine's  interest  at  court  increases,  and  is 

ad  greater  than  the  queen's ;  that  she  hath  brought  in  sir  H.  Ben- 

1  sir  Charles  Barkeley ;  but  that  the  queen  is  a  most  good  lady, 

.68  all  with  the  greatest  meekness." 

arine  felt  her  wrongs  no  less  keenly  than  when  she  vented  her 

nt  feelings  in  angry  words  and  floods  of  tears;  but  she  had  gained 

wer  of  restraining  her  inward  panfs  from  becoming  visible  to 

rho  made  sport  of  her  agony.    When  lady  Castlemaine,  on  en- 

the  bed-chamber  one  day,  while  her  majesty  was  at  her  toilet, 

B  presumption  to  ask  her,  ^  How  she  could  have  the  patience  to 

cMDg  a-dr^ing  ?"    ^  Madam,"  replied  the  queen,  with  great  dig- 

I  have  so  much  reason  to  use  patience,  that  1  can  well  bear  such 
m 

last  day  of  the  year  1662  concluded  with  a  grand  ball  at  the 
of  Whitehall.  The  company  did  not  assemble  till  after  supper, 
hat  indefatigable  sight-seer,  Pepys,  tells  us  he  got  into  the  room 
the  dancing  was  to  take  place,  which  was  crowded  with  fine 
^By  and  by,"  pursues  he,  ^  comes  the  king  and  queen,  the 
nd  duchess,  and  all  the  grreat  ones.  AAer  seating  themselves,  all 
sin;  the  king  took  out  the  duchess  of  York,  the  duke  the  duchess 
kingham,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  my  lady  Castlemaine,  other 
iher  ladies,  and  they  danced  the  hrarUU*  After  that  the  king  led 
a  single  corantOy  and  then  the  lords,  one  after  another,  other 
very  noble  it  was,  and  pleasant  to  see.  Then  to  country  dances, 
g  leading  the  first,  which  he  called  for  by  name,  as  ^  the  old  dance 
land.'  The  manner  was,  when  the  king  dances,  all  the  ladies  in 
m,  and  the  queen  herself,  stand  up ;  and  indeed  he  dances  rarely, 
ch  better  than  the  duke  of  York." ' 

lis  ball  lady  Castlemaine  appeared  in  richer  jewels  than  those  of 
sen  and  the  duchess  of  York  put  together.  It  was  whispered 
e  had  induced  the  king  to  bestow  on  her  all  the  Christmas  pre- 
hich  the  peers  had  given  him ;  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  such 
:s  were  discontinued. 

ng  other  matters  of  court  gossip  detailed  by  Pepys,  we  find  it 
x)rted  that  the  king  reprimanded  lady  Gerard,  as  he  was  leading 
vn  the  dance,  for  having  spoken  against  lady  Castlemaine  to  the 
and  afterwards  forbade  her  to  attend  her  majesty  any  more. 

s. 

rawl,  a  dance  then  in  vogue,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  cotil- 

iced  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  where  each  gentleman  takes  his  par^ 

nd  and  leads  all  round. 

s. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Conjugal  infelicity  of  the  qneen — Shameless  conduct  of  the  king  and  li 
tlemaine— F^  of  St.  George— Queen  dances  with  Monmouth — P!oc  1 
date  her  marriage— Unpunctual  payment  of  her  income— Her  pecan 
onltiea— Explains  that  the  crown  is  in  arrears  to  her — Charles  sb 
more  respect— Her  joarnej  to  Tunbridge  Wells  put  off  for  want  of 
Her  secret  correspondence  with  Rome — The  king  falls  in  love  with 
Stuart — Court  goes  to  Tunbridge  Wells — Progress  tlirough  the  midlai 
ties — Catharine's  dangerous  illness  at  Whitehall — Given  over  hj  the 
—The  king's  passionate  grief — Her  delirious  fancies — Speculations 
new  queen — French  ambassador  visits  qneen  Catharine  in  her  bed 
Her  convalescence — Quarrels  between  her  rivals — Goes  to  Chatham 
king — Her  petulance  to  the  Spanish  ambassador — Her  voyage  to  W« 
Goes  down  to  the  Nore  with  the  king — Outwits  him  and  tlie  French  i 
dor  on  their  return — The  great  Plague — The  court  at  Salisbury  and  i 
Proceedings  there — ^The  queen's  disappointment — Tlie  king's  rage  at 
Stuart's  marriage — Disgrace  of  Clarendon — Buckingham  offers  to  ab 
queen — Dr.  Burnet  writes  in  favour  of  polygamy — Dark  plots  ap 
queen — Her  imprudence — Divorce  project  renewed — Cruel  lampooni 
queen — Her  want  of  ta^te  for  tlie  fine  arts — Low  wages  of  her  how 
The  court  at  Audley  End — Queen's  incognito  visit  to  a  fair — Goes  ij 
fblk  in  progress  with  tlie  king — Her  love  of  archery — The  court  al 
and  Newmarket — ShaAesbury's  enmity  to  the  queen — The  kinur  and 
visits  to  the  fleet — Catliarine's  patronage  of  Italian  music — Entert 
Deptford  by  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

The  new  year  opened,  as  the  old  had  closed,  with  a  series  of 
balls,  and  other  gaieties,  in  which  the  ill-treated  bride  of  Chari 
little  part  Her  court  was  considered  at  this  time  inferior,  both  ii 
dour  and  correctness,  to  that  of  her  royal  mother-in-law,  quae 
rietta,  and  she  received  a  very  trilling  degree  of  homage  from  th 
serving  courtiers,  who  were  intent  on  propitiating  her  insolen 
The  profligate  associates  of  the  king  endeavoured  to  justify  hiii 
neglect  of  the  queen,  by  depreciating  her  in  every  possible  wa] 
piety  was  termed  bigotry ;  her  moral  rectitude,  stiffness  and  pre 
her  simplicity  of  character,  folly ;  and  her  person,  which  C£ari 
himself  declared  to  be  agreeable  enough  to  please  any  reasooab 
was  caricatured  and  ridiculed  on  all  occasions.'  Catharine  trei 
Attacks  of  these  reptiles  with  silent  contempt,  and  never  coodei 

*Pepjr9,  'Clarendon;  Bai 
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to  betray  her  couBciousness  of  their  sting,  fiir  lees  to  seek  for  vengeance; 
but  the  pain  she  felt  at  the  unkindness  of  her  royal  husband,  though 
patiently  endured,  was  too  acute  to  be  concealed,  and  was  observed  by 
the  whole  court  It  was  three  months  since  the  king  had  supped  with 
her.  He  now  spent  all  his  evenings  with  lady  Castlemaine,  to  whom 
he  had  given  apartments  in  Whitehall,  contiguous  to  his  own.  He  also 
bmved  public  opinion  by  carrying  this  woman  with  him  to  Windsor, 
when  the  court  removed  thither  to  celebrate  the  national  festival  of  St. 
George,  which  was  kept  with  the  greatest  splendour  this  year,  in  honour 
of  the  nuptials  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  with  the  young  heiress  of  Buc- 
cleugh.* 

The  boy-bridegroom  opened  the  royal  ball  in  St.  George's  hall  with 
queen  Catharine ;  he  was  dancing  with  her,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
wheu  tlie  king  came  in,  went  up  to  him,  kissed  him,  and  made  him  put 
il  oo.'  So  glaring  a  violation  of  royal  etiquette  would  scarcely  have 
been  made  in  &vour  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  was  regarded  by  every 
one  as  an  intimation  that  the  king  contemplated  declaring  him  the  heir 
of  the  crown. 

The  queen  did  not  manifest  any  displeasure  at  this  inconsiderate  pro- 
ceeding of  the  king,  although  tending  to  compromise  the  rights  of  any 
Dfispring  she  might  bring,  and  it  was  generally  reported,  about  that  time, 
that  she  was  likely  to  become  a  mother.  There  was  at  this  juncture  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  creatures  of  lady  Castlemaine,  Buckingham, 
Biwtol,  and  Bennet,  to  strike  at  the  lawfulness  of  her  marriage,  by  in- 
troducing the  following  article  in  the  impeachment  they  had  prepared 
against  the  lord-chancellor  Clarendon : — 

■■  That  he  had  brought  tho  king  and  queen  together  without  any  settled  agree- 
t  about  marriage  rites,  whereby,  the  queen  refusing  to  be  married  by  a  pro- 
,nt  priest,  in  case  of  her  being  with  child,  either  the  succession  should  be 
e  uncertain,  for  want  of  duo  rites  of  matrimony,  or  his  majesty  be  exposed 
to  a  suspicion  of  his  being  married  in  bis  own  dominions  by  a  Romish  priest." 

The  king  was  so  highly  ofiended  with  the  earl  of  Bristol,  for  his  au- 
ity  in  venturing  to  challenge  inquiry  into  his  secretly  performed 
eatholic  nuptials,  that  he  forbade  him  his  presence,  and  threatened  him 
mh  his  utmost  vengeance.  An  attack  on  this  subject  came  oddly 
■■ough  from  the  earl  of  Bristol,  who  had  become  a  member  of  tlie 
dinrch  of  Rome. 

Charles  once  asked  him,  what  had  caused  his  conversion  to  that  belief. 
'*  May  it  please  your  majesty,  it  was  writing  a  book  for  the  Reforma- 
/'  replied  the  earl. 

**Pray  my  lord,''  retorted  the  royal  wit,  "write  a  book  for  popery.'" 

This  inconsistent  nobleman  had  from  the  first  proved  himself  one 
af  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  queen,  whom  he  regarded  as 
kbe  protegee  of  Clarendon.     Catharine  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  under 

'  Lady  Anna  $kx>tt,  who  was  the  smallest  lady  and  the  best  dancer  in  the  courU 

wa4  one  of  the  laaics  of  queen  Catharine's  bed-<:hainber,  and  was  calleil  the 

e  of  Monrooutli's  little  mistress.    She  was  amiable  and  discreet,  and  dcserv- 

a  better  k>t  tlian  this  joyless  state  marriage.     She  experienced  the  usual  fata 

'  heiresses-— coldness  and  neglect. 

•Pepys.  *X\]L>aiei. 
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this  idea ;  she  received  very  little  protection  and  no  sympathy  from  Ch* 
rendon,  and  was  exjtosed  to  all  the  hostility  of  his  political  foes.  Amont 
the  numerous  vexations  and  difliculties  with  which  she  had  to  cootmd 
during  the  first  year  of  her  marriage,  and  not  the  least  of  them,  wai 
poverty,  having  only  heen  paid  a  very  paltry  modicam  of  the  income 
that  was  settled  upon  her  by  the  marriage  articles.  She  had  the  pru- 
dence to  accommodate  her  outlay  to  her  receipts,  and  made  no  coa- 
plaints  of  the  grievance,  till  she  learned  that  an  expenditure  of  4O,000Jl 
was  charged  to  her  account  among  the  expenses  of  the  crown.  She 
then  took  proper  measures  to  inform  the  committee  of  parltameDt  that,  :•; 
^  for  tlie  support  of  herself  and  household,  she  had  up  to  that  timi  - 
received  no  more  than  4000/.'' '  So  unparalleled  an  instance  of  econamj  s 
in  a  queen  was,  of  course,  duly  appreciated  by  men  of  business,  who  :; 
were  only  too  well  aware  o(  the  unprincipled  extraTagance  of  tboiM  on  .- 
whom  the  money,  provided  by  the  nation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  t; 
wife  of  the  sovereign,  had  been  lavished.  Few  men  treat  their  wivei  U 
the  better  for  playing  the  Griselda  on  all  occasions,  and  asniredly  k 
Charles  II.  was  not  one  of  those.  The  moral  courage  displayed  by  the  li 
queen  in  refusing,  after  she  had  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  so  large  a  ': 
portion  of  her  income,  to  submit  to  the  impuUition  of  having  exceeded  ^ 
it,  appears  rather  to  have  increased  his  respect  for  her,  as  he  cerUinlf  ; 
began  to  pay  her  some  attention  in  public  about  this  time.  A  gmt  ^ 
change  took  place  in  her  manner  also ;  she  became  lively,  playful,  mi  \ 
endeavoured,  by  all  means  in  her  power,  to  conform  herself  to  his  SM-  --^ 
jesty's  humour.'  ^ 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  to  which  Charles's  unprincipled  appra|iri-  ^ 
ation  of  his  queen's  revenue  exposed  her  were  very  grievous.  In  llsfi  ^ 
1663,  she  was  recommended  by  her  physicians  to  go  to  Tunbridge  WeUi^  ^ 
to  try  the  eflect  of  the  medicinal  waters,  but  when  the  time  came,  aei-  is 
thcr  she  nor  her  oflicers  had  any  money  to  pay  the  expense  of  tbi  i^ 
journey.  Her  council  were  called  together,  to  devise  some  plan  for  bcr  ;^ 
relief,  and  they  sent  her  secreuiry,  lord  Cornbury,  Mr.  Hervey,  and  lord  f, 
Brounker,  to  the  lord  treasurer  three  different  times,  to  procure  an  as^p"  p- 
nient  for  the  money  that  was  due  to  )ier  on  arrear.  ^  But,'*  writes  loid  h^ 
Cornbury,  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  her  lord  chamberlain,  ^  his  lord-  =^ 
ship  told  us  that  revenue  was  already  anticipated ;  that  he  could  not  po^  pr 
sibly  fix  any  fund  for  the  queen ;  but  that  for  her  majesty's  presol  }^ 
supply  his  lordship  would  endeavour  to  furnish  Mr.  Hervey  with  two 
tliousand  pounds,  which  was  all  he  could  yet  possibly  do;  and  bovir 
such  a  sum  is  able  to  defray  licr  majesty  in  her  journey  to  Tunbrito 
your  lordsliip  is  very  well  able  to  judge.  Upon  report  hereof  to  w 
council  this  afternoon,  they  have  ordered  my  lord  chamberlain,  my  loid 
Hollis,  and  Mr.  Ilervey,  to  attend  tlie  king,  and  to  desire  his  majestrto 
give  orders  to  the  board  of  green  cloth,  to  prepare  all  things  for  ihf 
queen's  journey  to  Tunbridge,  and  to  command  five  thousand  pooa^ 
to  be  immediately  paid  to  the  queen  for  her  particular  occasions.    WW 
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«  this  will  have,  your  lordship  shall  know  by  the  next  post,  if 
leane  to  allow  me  to  g^ive  you  the  trouble.''  * 
e  promised  letter  does  not  appear,  but  the  sequel  of  the  basinesn 
*9Liii\y  be  guessed,  for  the  queen  did  not  go  to  Tunbridge  Wells  till 
'when  some  part  of  her  arrears  were  paid. 

Lharine  accompanied  the  king  on  his  state  visit  to  the  city,  on  the 
of  May,  when  they  dined  with  the  lord  mayor. 
'ew  days  aAerwards,  she  was  rejoiced  with  the  news  of  the  memo- 
battle  of  Amexial,  in  which  the  Spanish  army,  under  don  John  of 
ia,  was  defeated,  with  great  loss,  by  the  combined  arms  of  England 
*ortugal.  The  Spaniards  were  then  so  near  Lisbon,  that  it  had  been 
I  necessary  to  set  the  fortunes  of  Portugal  on  a  field.  It  was  on 
iccasion  that  the  conde  de  Villa  Flor,  the  Portuguese  general,  on 
saing  the  gallantry  with  which  colonel  Hunt  and  his  regiment  forced 
passage  up  the  steep  hill  where  don  John  of  Austria  was  posted, 
imed  in  an  ecstasy,  ^  These  heretics  are  better  to  us  than  all  our 
I P  The  weak-minded  king  of  Portugal  only  rewarded  his  valiant 
with  a  present  of  snufi^  which  they  contemptuously  scattered  on  the 
id.  Charles  II.  ordered  40,000  crowns  to  be  distributed  among 
as  a  testimony  of  bis  approbation.' 

tharine  of  Braganza,  whose  heart  had  been  torn  with  anxiety,  while 
ate  of  her  country  hung  on  a  doubtful  balance,  assumed  a  more 
ful  carriage  after  Uie  event  of  this  battle  secured  independence  to 
igal,  and  the  sceptre  to  her  family.  The  recognition  of  their  rights 
ITS  always  to  have  been  the  object  dearest  to  her  heart  It  was  her 
itude  on  this  account  that  betrayed  Catharine  into  the  improper  step 
^rsuading  her  royal  husband,  very  soon  after  her  marriage,  to  send 
ard  Bellings,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  household,  on  a  secret 
ioD  to  Rome,  to  convey  a  letter  from  her  to  the  pope,  imploring  his 
iction  for  Portugal,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  offices  she  was  ready  to 
inn  in  England,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  catiiolics 
>,  taking  God  to  witness,  ^  that  neither  the  desire  of  crowns  or 
Ires  had  induced  her  to  become  queen  of  England,  but  her  wish  of 
ng  the  catholic  religion.'''  In  the  same  strain  she  addressed  several 
le  cardinals,  especially  cardinal  Ursini,  and  recommended  the  lord 
igny,  her  head  almoner,  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  in  consideration  of 
nany  virtues. 

was,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Catha- 
,  that  her  brother  was  at  last  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  see  as 
;  of  Portugal.  The  sanguine  hopes  she  expressed  of  the  Portuguese 
lexion  becoming  the  means  of  bringing  England  once  more  into 
imunion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  had  perhaps  some  weight  with 
pontiff.  The  mission  of  Bellings  was  not  unobserved  by  the  vigilant 
>  of  the  queen,  and  it  was  probably  the  foundation  on  which  the 
ators  of  the  popish  plot  built  their  monstrous  fabrication,  which 
led  the  shedding  of  so  much  innocent  blood.     Catliarine,  as  queen 

■«ners  of  lord  Chesterfield,  chamberlain  to  Catharine  of  Braganza,  pp.  127-29. 
^olbfiirh's  Account  of  Portugal.  *  Hist  Casa  Real  Ponuguevi — -^ioN%ft. 
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of  England,  ought  to  have  avoided  all  cause  for  tuspieioa  thftt  she 
acting  under  the  influence  of  the  papal  see.    But  her  enthotiastic  led 
for  the  advancement  of  her  own  religion,  and  her  love  for  her  own  coon- 
try,  rendered  her  forgetful  of  the  impropriety  of  violating  the  established    , 
laws  of  the  realm  her  husband  ruled,  by  entering  into  interdicted  eorres-    f 
pondences  and  dangerous  intiigues  with  Rome.    A  circamatanee  more 
extraordinary,  however,  than  any  practices  of  the  qoeea  in  ftvoor  of  the 
(aith  in  which  she  was  educated,  was  the  avowctl  conversion  of  hdy 
Gastlemaine  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  '' 

The  queen  was  by  no  means  charmed  at  the  unexpected  aeqnisition  < 
of  so  disreputable  a  proselyte  to  her  religion.  The  relatives  of  the  ladv  U 
were  excessively  annoyed  at  it,  and  implored  the  king  to  interpose  hii  i- 
authority  to  prevent  her  from  going  to  mass.  Charles  nrasticillj  ■' 
replied,  ^  that  he  never  interfered  with  the  souls  of  ladies.^'  % 

The  fact  was,  lady  Castlcmaine's  influence  over  the  king  was  begin-  «* 
ning  to  abate,  and  she  was  cunningly  preparing,  in  case  of  being  aban-  ^ 
doned  by  her  royal  lover,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  with  her  >, 
injured  husband,  by  embracing  his  religion.  It  was  observed,  with  greit  'i 
satisfaction,  that  she  was  absent  from  court  on  several  pablie  occa-  ; 
sions  especially  at  a  grand  review  of  the  king^s  guards,  both  horw  < 
and  foot,  in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  4th  of  July,  which  Pepys  describes  '^u  '.• 
a  goodly  sight,  to  see  so  many  fine  horses  and  oflicers,  and  the  king  < 
and  duke  on  horseback,  and  the  two  queens  in  the  qtieen-mo therms  coach| 
my  lady  Gastlemaine  not  being  there.''  Six  days  later  he  says,  ^  I  net  » 
Pierce,  the  chirurgeon,  who  tells  me  for  certain  that  the  king  is  growl  ^ 
colder  to  my  lady  Gastlemaine  than  ordinary,  and  that  he  believes  hi  « 
begins  to  love  the  queen,  and  do  make  much  of  her  more  than  be  med  i; 
to  do."  ^. 

The  next  thing  that  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  m  .-^ 
world,  was  the  unwonted  sight  of  the  king  riding  hand  in  hand  wilk  ^ 
queen  Gatharine  in  the  park,  before  all  the  ladies  and  gallants  of  iht  t:^ 
court ;  and  Gatharine,  acconling  to  the  testimony  of  that  excellent  critic  iu. 
in  female  beauty,  Samuel  Pepys,  looked  "mighty  pretty,"  in  a  leiy  .^ 
queer  costume,  namely,  "  a  wiiite  laced  waistcoat  (called,  in  the  moden  ^ 
vocabulary  of  dress,  a  spencer),  and  a  crimson  short  petticoat,  with  bar 
a  hi  negUgcnce,  Here  also,"  proceeds  he,  ^  was  my  lady  Csistleaaii^ 
riding  among  the  rest  of  the  ladies;  but  the  king  took,  methougfat^M 
notice  of  her,  nor  when  she  alighted  did  anybody  press  (as  she  wttanH 
to  expect,  and  staid  for  it)  to  take  her  down,  but  was  taken  dowibr 
her  own  gentleman.  She  looked  mighty  out  of  humour,  and  hadtjf^ 
low  plume  in  her  hat,  (which  all  took  notice  of,)  and  yet  is  veryhii^ 
some,  but  very  melancholy;  nor  did  anybody  speak  to  her,  orihsM 
much  as  smile  or  speak  to  anybody.  I  followed  them  up  to  WhilcUl 
and  into  the  queen's  presence,  where  all  the  ladies  walked,  lalkiagtfi 
fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers,  and  changing  and  trying  thta* 
each  other's  heads,  and  laughing.  But  it  was  the  finest  sight  to^ 
considering  their  great  beauties  and  dress.     But,  above  ally  Mrs.  Shi^ 

'  Letters  of  count  d'Estrades  to  Louis  XIY. 
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••,  with  her  hat  cocked,  and  a  red  plume,  with  her  sweet  e3res9 
an  nose,  and  excellent  taille^  is  now  the  greatest  beauty  I  ever 
ik,  in  all  my  life ;  and  if  ever  woman  can,  does  exceed  my 
emaine,  at  least  in  this  dress,  which  I  verily  believe  is  the  rea- 
coldness  to  my  lady  Castlemaine." 

ras  not  the  only  person  by  whom  this  suspicion  was  whispered 
rt,  together  with  the  hint  that  the  king  had  been  long  weary 
ddom  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  imperious  mistress,  whom 
feared,  but  had  ceased  to  love,  and  that  the  principal  attrae- 
lad  drawn  him  to  her  apartments  of  late  was  the  company  of 
Bart'  Such  was  the  laxity  of  manners  in  this  profligate  court, 
ilantyre,  the  father  of  this  beautiful  and  giddy  girl,  permitted 
nd  much  of  her  time  with  so  notorious  a  woman  as  lady  Gs»- 
The  &ir  Stuart  was  very  young,  very  vain,  and  full  of  co- 
de was  flattered  with  tlie  admiration  of  the  sovereign,  and 
trself  with  his  passion  so  far  as  she  could  without  involving 
actual  guilt.  The  attentions  of  a  monarch  and  a  married  man 
be  innocently,  much  less  safely,  received  by  any  lady,  and 
ances  Stuart  never  committed  a  lapse  from  chastity,  her  repu- 
ned  from  her  rash  flirtations  with  rojralty. 
een,  to  whom  the  Tunbridge  waters  had  long  been  recom- 
aving  at  length  obtained  a  payment  on  account  of  the  arrears 
from  the  crown,  sufficient  to  furnish  the  needful  funds  for  her 
emoved  thither  on  the  25th  of  July.  The  king  determined  to 
f  her,  not,  it  is  feared,  from  motives  of  conjugal  aflfection,  but 
e  fair  Stuart,  who  had  just  been  appointed  one  of  her  majesty's 
lonour,  was  in  attendance. 

raed  to  London,  the  27th  of  July,  but  rejoined  the  queen  the 
t.  After  a  sojourn  of  a  month  at  this  place,  which,  in  conse- 
'  the  predilection  queen  Catharine  took  for  it,  and  its  conve- 
nee  from  London,  became  one  of  fashionable  resort,  the  court 
o  Bath.    On  the  5th  of  September,  the  king  and  queen,  with 

Kodals  touching  tliis  lady  are  afloat  in  the  court  history  of  Charles  II., 
tain  that  she  might  have  played  the  part  of  a  second  Anne  Boleyn, 
not  possessed  a  better  heart  than  that  queen.  She  vms  very  poor,  for 
Walter  Stuart,  lord  Blantyre,  a  younger  branch  of  the  legitimate  line 
ind  of  course  a  near  kinsman  to  the  crown,  was  a  gallant  cavalier, 
s  all  in  the  defence  of  his  royal  relative,  Charles  L  La  Belle  Stuart 
ist  before  the  death  of  Charles  I.;  she  was  educated  in  France,  and 
became  one  of  the  train  of  Henrietta  Mario.  Her  early  charms  drew 
a  of  Louis  XIV^  and  when  she  was  about  to  return  to  England,  aAer 
ition.  with  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  Louis  endeavoured,  by  flattering 
y  induce  the  young  beauty  to  stay  at  his  court.  The  queen,  however 
carrying  her  ofl*  with  her;  but  tlie  king  of  France  presented  her  with 
!l  at  her  departure.  She  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Ca* 
;  notwithstanding  her  loAy  descent,  she  was  nearly  destitute,  except 
[>ointment.  Among  her  other  conquests,  one  in  humble  life  has  im 
her  beauty;  Philip  Rotier,  the  royal  medalist,  took  the  model  of  her 
le  Britannia  on  the  copper  coinage ;  and  that  figure,  which  presents 
e  a  union  of  slender  elegance  and  roundness  of  contour,  is  thft  VL^%> 
>&ir  Stuart. 
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the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  prince  Rupert,  and  all  their  retinue,  cane 
in  state  to  Bristol,  and  were  splendidly  received  and  CDtertained  by  the 
mayor,  by  whom  a  grand  dinner  was  provided  on  the  occaaion.  They 
returned  to  Bath  at  four  o^clock;  150  pieces  of  ordnance  were  dis- 
charged in  the  marsh  at  three  distinct  times.  From  Bath  their  majeaiifi 
went  in  progress  to  Oxford,  where  they  arrived  22d  of  September,  and 
were  welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  loyal  afiection.  Aha 
spending  two  months  very  agreeably,  in  visiting  the  most  interestiv 
places  in  the  western  and  midland  counties,  with  her  royal  husbanj 
Catharine  returned  with  him  to  Whitehall.  It  was  said  thai  the  good 
effects  of  the  Tunbridge  waters  and  the  Bristol  baths  were  counteiacted 
by  the  uneasiness  she  felt  at  the  devotion  of  the  king  to  her  new  mud 
of  honour,  the  beautiful  Frances  Stuart ;  but  she  betrayed  no  outward 
symptoms  of  jealousy  against  a  giddy  girl,  whom  she  saw  building 
houses  of  cards,  playing  at  blindman's  buff,  and  talking  nonsense  indis- 
criminately to  all  the  court,  but  who  had  proved  herself  capable  of  awing 
the  profligate  duke  of  Buckingham  when  he  attempted  to  address  her 
improperly.' 

More  serious  cause  for  disquiet  had  Catharine  in  the  alarming  sigm 
of  a  renewed  intimacy  between  the  king  and  his  evil  genius,  lady  Castle- 
maine,  indicated  by  his  supping  with  her  the  very  night  he  returned  to 
Whitehall.  That  evening  old  father  Thames  made  an  active  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  injured  queen,  by  inundating  my  lady  Castlemaine^ 
kitchen,  where  the  water  rose  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
cook  to  roast  the  chine  of  beef  that  was  ordered  for  his  majesty^  supper. 
When  Mrs.  Sarah,  her  housekeeper,  communicated  this  disaster  to  oer 
mistress,  she  told  her,  with  a  formidable  exclamation,  ^  that  she  must 
set  the  house  on  fire,  but  it  must  be  roasted  ;^'  so  it  was  carried  to  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Sarah ^s  husband,  and  cooked  there.'  On  the  two  follov- 
ing  nights,  Octol)er  11th  and  12th,  Charles  supped  with  lady  CaBde- 
maine  again.  Two  or  three  days  aAcr  his  return  to  his  old  follies  all 
hopes  of  an  heir  to  England  for  the  present  were  lost,  and  the  queeo^i 
illness  was  succeeded  by  a  fever  of  so  alanning  a  character,  that  her 
death  was  hourly  expected,  and,  indeed,  reported  in  the  court.'  The 
king,  conscience-stricken  at  the  sight  of  her  sufilerings  and  danger,  gave 
way  to  a  burst  of  passionate  tenderness  and  remorse,  and  wept  bitieriy- 
Catharine  told  him  ^  she  willingly  led  all  the  world  but  him,''  on  which 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  her  bedside,  and  bathing  her  haods 
with  tears,  begged  her  ^^  to  live  for  his  sake.''*  She  consolei)  him  with 
much  calmness  and  sweetness,  telling  him  ^^  that  she  should  rejoice  to 
see  him  in  a  state  that  would  put  it  into  his  power  to  many  some 
princess  of  greater  merit  than  herself,  and  who  would  contribute  more 
to  his  happiness  and  the  good  of  his  realm."  They  removed  the  king 
by  force  from  this  agitating  scene,  but  not  till  he  was  so  much  ovn>- 
powered  by  his  feelings  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  fainting,  while  the  few 

*  Count  Hntnilton.  'Pepys.  •Ibid. 

*  Letter  from  Arlington  to  Ormond,  OcL  17,  16G3,  in  Biown*s  Jliscellane* 
Aulica. 
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Portuguese  attendants,  whom  she  had  been  permitted  to  retain,  distracted 
erery  one  with  their  doleful  cries  and  lamentations.' 

The  queen  contemplated  the  approach  of  death  with  the  courage  of  a 
philosopher  and  the  serenity  of  a  Christian.  She  made  her  will,  gave 
orders  for  many  domestic  arrangements,  and  received  the  last  sacraments 
of  her  church.  Her  doctors  were  very  angry  with  her  priests,  for  the 
length  of  time  in  which  they  occupied  the  royal  patient,  in  performing 
the  exciting  solemnity  of  extreme  unction,  which  they  of  course  con- 
cluded would  aggravate  her  fever,  and  diminish  the  chances  of  her 
recoTery.  Contrary,  however,  to  all  expectation,  she  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  in  which  she  remained  with  little  interruption  five  hours ; 
she  then  awoke,  gargled  her  mouth,  her  malady  being  a  spotted  fever, 
necooipanied  with  sore  throat,  and  then  sunk  to  sleep  again ;  but  there 
was  no  diminution  in  the  violence  of  the  fever,  her  pulse  beating  twenty 
to  the  king^s  or  lady  Suffolk's,  who  were  both  watching  over  her.  By 
her  own  desire  she  had  her  luxuriant  dark  hair  cut  off*,  and  her  head 
shaved. 

^  The  king,''  says  Pepys,  ^  is  most  fondly  disconsolate  for  her,  and 
weeps  by  her,  which  makes  her  weep,  which  some  one  this  day  told  me 
he  reckons  a  good  sign,  as  it  carries  away  some  rheum  from  her  head.'' 
For  several  days  the  queen  vibrated  between  life  and  death.  Lionne,  the 
French  ambassador,  wrote  to  his  royal  master,  ^^  that  between  the  25th 
and  29th  of  October,  the  physicians  entertained  little  hopes  of  her  reco- 
very. He  says,  that  afler  she  had  received  extreme  unction,  she  preferred 
two  requests  to  the  king — one,  that  her  body  might  be  sent  to  Portugal 
for  interment  in  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors ;  the  other,  that  he  would 
remember  the  obligation  into  which  he  had  entered,  never  to  separate 
his  interests  from  those  of  the  king  her  brother,  and  to  continue  his  pro- 
tection  to  her  distressed  people.'' ' 

^  For  the  last  of  these  requests,"  proceeds  the  cool  diplomatist,  ^^  we 
shall  learn  the  success  in  time ;  for  the  oilier,  I  doubt  not  he  will  very 
willingly  satisfy  her.  The  king  appears  to  me  very  much  afflicted ;  he 
supped,  nevertheless,  yesterday  evening,  with  lady  Castlemaine,  and  con- 
versed as  usual  with  mademoiselle  Stuart,  with  whom  he  is  very  much 
in  love.''  *  It  was  generally  believed  that  this  lively  young  beauty,  who 
had  made  almost  as  deep  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  Charles  II.  as 
Anne  Boleyn  formerly  did  on  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  destined  for  the 
same  preferment  in  case  of  the  queen's  death.^  Charles,  however,  passed 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  chamber  of  his  sick  wife,  and  bestowed 
much  personal  attendance  on  her.  Of  this  she  was  gratefully  sensible, 
though  her  intellects  were  disordered  by  the  violence  of  the  fever,  which 
greatly  affected  her  brain.  She  fancied,  in  her  delirium,  that  she  had 
borne  a  son,  and  said,  ^*  she  was  much  troubled  that  her  boy  was  but  an 
ugly  boy."  The  king,  being  present,  to  humour  her,  said,  "  No,  it  is  a 
very  pretty  boy."  "  Nay,"  replied  she,  tenderly,  "  if  it  be  like  you,  it  is 
a  tine  boy  indeed,  and  I  would  be  well  pleased  with  it." 

'  Lettrcs  de  M.  de  Lionne,  in  Pepys.     Appendix.  *Ibid. 

•  Lionne't  Deffpatches.  ^Vtl^T^ 
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The  pafsionate  instincts  of  maternity  continued  for  sereral  6aj9  to 
haunt  the  childless  queen,  and  her  thoughts,  sleepinr  or  waking,  wen 
of  nothing  but  her  imaginary  offspring.'  On  the  87tn  of  October,  she 
fancied  she  had  three,  and  tliat  the  girl  was  very  like  tke  king,  and, 
happy  in  the  idea,  she  slept  sereral  hours  that  niffhu  At  £y€  io  tke 
morning  her  physician  unwittingly  awaked  her  by  reeling  her  poise,  and 
the  first  woid  she  said  was,  ^  How  do  the  children  r^' 

This  pleasant  delusion,  perhaps,  contributed  to  Catharine's  iccofeiy 
more  than  the  pigeons  that  were  applied  to  her  feet,  or  the  cordial  pre- 
scription of  sir  Francis  Prujeon,  her  doctor,  which  Pepys  says,  ^  in  her 
despair,  did  give  !ier  rest.'^  Waller,  with  that  exquisite  perception  of  the 
female  heart  which  belongs  to  poetic  inspiration,  attributes,  with  gmtei 
probability,  the  almost  miraculous  restoration  of  the  queen  to  the  effcd 
of  her  royid  husband^s  tender  sympathy.  In  the  complimentaiy  Tersei 
which  this  courtly  poet  addressed  to  her  majesty  on  her  recotery  froa 
illness,  he  alludes  to  the  tears  which  Charles  wept  over  her,  in  the  fol- 
lowing graceful  lines : — 

**He  that  was  never  known  to  mourn      |  For  M-hen  no  healing  art  preTsird, 

So  many  kingdoms  from  him  torn,         ■  When  cordials  and  elixirs  iaild. 

His  tears  reitorved  for  you,  m<irc  dear.  '  On  your  pale  cheek  he  dropp*d  thi 
M<)re  prized  than  all  tlio«e  kingdoms  shower. 

were  !  Revived  you  like  a  dying  flower.'* 

The  recovery  of  the  queen  was,  however,  very  slow,  and  her  state 
continued  for  a  time  so  precarious,  that  Pepys  records  ^  that  he  pmdeii- 
tially  sent  to  stop  the  making  of  his  velvet  cloak,  till  he  should  see 
whether  she  would  live  or  dic/^  So  varioui^Iy  at  times  are  the  minds  of 
human  beings  affected,  by  the  consideration  of  the  frail  tenure  on  which 
a  fellow-creature  is  supposed  to  hold  existence. 

The  general  report  of  her  majesty^s  health  on  the  29th  of  October^ 
was,  ^  The  queen  mends  a{)arc,  but  yet  talks  idle  still.''  On  the  30th, 
**  The  queen  continues  light-headed,  but  in  hopes  to  recover."  She  was 
not  out  of  danger  in  the  first  week  of  November,  when  she  was  exposed 
to  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  a  suite  visit  from  monsieur  de  LiomWr 
the  French  ambassador,  and  monsieur  de  Cateu,  a  gentleman  of  rank 
from  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  arrived  from  Paris  the  night  be- 
fore, charged  with  compliments  of  condolence  from  that  monarch  and 
his  queen  to  her  majesty  on  her  sickness.  Although  queen  Catharine 
still  kept  her  bed,  and  had  occasional  fits  of  delirium,  it  was  a  matter  of 
royal  etiquette  that  the  greetings  of  their  French  majesties  should  be 
delivered  to  her  in  person,  and  that  slie  should  give  them  a  gracious 
reception.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  fashion  at  that  time 
for  kings,  queens,  and  persons  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  to  be  harassed  with  a  thousand  impertinent  ceremo- 
nies in  the  time  of  sickness,  and,  the  more  imminent  the  danger,  the 
more  solemn  and  elaborate  were  the  ceremonies,  and  the  greater  the  in- 
flux of  visitors,  rendering  the  doubtful  chances  of  recovery  next  to 
impossible.  The  luxur>'  of  privacy  was  never  allowed  to  royal  person- 
ages in  those  days.     They  were  bom  in  public,  they  dressed  and  un* 

•  PepyBT  •Ibid. 
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dressed  in  public,  they  ate  and  drank  in  public,  and  they  died  in  public, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  princes,  bishops,  judges,  cabinet  ministers, 
and  foreign  ambassadors,  watching  their  last  agonies,  for  they  were  never 
allowed  the  comfort  of  a  quiet  room  in  sickness,  or  a  peaceful  departure 
from  tilts  life.  And  notwithstanding  all  this  pomp  and  parade  of  death, 
every  intricate  symptom  of  the  illustrious  patient^s  malady  was  attributed 
to  the  efiects  of  poison,  administered  through  the  machinations  of  the 
nearest  of  kin. 

As  Charles  II.  had  been  so  indifferent  a  husband,  and  the  reversion  of 
his  royal  hand  was  already  awarded,  by  report,  to  the  fair  Stuart  and 
others,  he  was  of  course  desirous  that  the  envoys  of  France  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  speaking  to  his  poor  queen,  that  they 
might,  in  case  of  the  worst,  bear  honourable  testimony  for  him  that  he 
had  not  hastened  her  departure.  Late  as  it  was  in  the  evening  when 
monsieur  Cateu  arrived  in  London,  he  was  immediately  conducted  to 
Whitehall  by  the  ambassador,  who  knew  king  Charles  was  impatient  for 
his  coming.'  The  king  received  him  with  much  satisfaction,  and  wished 
him  to  see  the  queen  directly,  but  as  she  was  asleep,  the  visit  was  de- 
ferred till  the  next  day.  At  the  appointed  hour  they  came,  and  were 
introduced  by  king  Charles  into  the  ruelle  of  her  majesty^s  bed.' 

The  king,  acconling  to  the  report  of  M.  de  Lionne,  took  the  pains  to 
deliver  the  complimentary  messages  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France  to 
queen  Catharine  himself,  which  cost  him  some  trouble,  for  the  fever  had 
rendered  her  so  deaf,  that  it  was  only  by  going  very  close  to  her,  and 
bawling  in  her  ear,  that  she  could  be  made  to  understand  what  was  said. 
When  she  comprehended  the  purport  of  this  really  unseasonable  visit, 
she  testified  much  satisfaction,  and  said  a  few  words  to  that  eflect  in 
reply  very  intelligibly.  ^  Since  that  time,^'  continues  the  ambassador, 
who  certainly  never  could  have  experienced  himself  the  misery  of  being 
teased  with  such  pompous  absurdity  during  the  low  stage  of  a  malig- 
nant typhus  fever,  ^  her  majesty  finds  herself  better,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  care  your  majesty  has  taken  in  sending  to  make  her  this  visit, 
has  contributed  more  to  her  cure  than  all  the  doctors.  They  make  us 
hope  she  is  out  of  danger,  but  she  wanders  frequently  still,  which  shows 
that  the  brain  is  affected,  for  the  fever  is  scarcely  high  enough  to  cause 
that  symptom.  One  must  have  seen  what  I  have  to  believe  this,  for  the 
meanest  among  the  courtiers  takes  the  liberty  of  marrying  his  royal 
master  again,  each  according  to  his  own  inclination ;  but  the  most  con- 
fident speak  of  the  daughter  of  the  prince  de  Ligne,'  from  which  tlie 

•Despatches  of  M.  de  Lionne,  Oct.  20— Nov.  5,  1063. 

•This  MTBiS  tlie  space  or  alley  in  the  alcrove,  between  the  bed  and  the  wall» 
^rbich  vrtLS  approached  by  confidential  attendants,  or  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  a  private  interview,  through  a  small  door  near  the  bed's  head,  couiinuni- 
eating  with  a  secret  passage  and  staircai^e ;  the  proverbial  expression  of  back- 
stairs intrigues  has  reference  to  this  arrangement.  In  the  old  palaces  and  hotoU 
ic  France,  the  fashion  of  the  alcove  may  still  be  seen  in  the  state  bed-rooms.  In 
tome  chambers  there  are  two  alcoves,  forming  small  apartments,  separated  from 
the  reat  of  the  room  by  silk  and  wire  curtains,  and  sometimes  by  elegant  drape- 
ries, which  are  festooned  back,  or  closed  at  pleasure. 

'Charles  had  been  attached  to  this  lady  during  his  exile,  a\^d  Vx.  V7a&  e^^u 
leported  that  he  had  two  Mons,  the  fruit  of  a  private  marriage  w\\\\\iei. 
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klni(  of  Spain  might  gain  some  advantage ;  but  I  can  aisare  your  nn- 
jfsty  that  these  projects  are  very  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  recovery 
of  tlic  sick,  and  that  few  people  will  rejoice  in  it,  unless  it  be  the  dnke 
and  duchess  of  York*  who  would  otherwise  see  the  fine  hopes  which  at 
present  flatter  them  distanced,  as  it  is  said  this  queen  can  never  betr 
children." 

it  was  obsen'ed  by  that  universal  observer,  Pepys,  during  the  queen^ 
illiifiM,  that  king  Charles's  hair  had  grown  very  grey,  which  seemed  to 
allbrd  an  excuse  to  the  monarch  for  adopting  the  then  prevailing  fashion 
of  wearing  a  periwig — a  mode  that  was  introduced  at  the  era  of  his  re- 
storation by  the  prudent  roundheads,  who  were  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
sneers  of  the  court,  by  emulating  the  flowing  locks  of  the  cavaliers.  In 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  the  cavaliers  had  the  foUy  to  cut  off 
their  envied  love-locks,  and  put  on  the  periwig  imitations,  which  their 
old  enemies  had  devised  to  cover  the  evidence  of  their  late  party  prin- 
cijtles,  when  loyalty  became  the  fashion. 

Pepys,  though  he  indulged  himself  even  to  extravagance  in  the  article 
of  periwigs,  confessed  that  the  duke  of  York-s  hair,  even  when  he  savr 
it  cut  short,  in  order  to  be  covered  with  one  of  these  modish  append- 
ajfcs,  was  pretty  enough  to  have  sen*ed  instead.  The  ringlet  periwig 
of  the  Restoration  soon  aniplitiod  into  the  tasteless  fashion  of  the  cam- 
paign and  Marlborough  wigs,  which  were  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  end- 
loss  barbarisms  of  perukes,  bog-wigs,  tie-wigs,  cannon-wigs,  and  bob- 
wi&^s,  which,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter,  caricatured  the 
countenances  of  English  gimtlemen. 

Tlie  commencement  of  the  year  1664,  found  queen  Catharine  pe^ 
fectly  recovered  from  her  long  sore  sickness,  and  greatly  improved  in 
her  English.  The  courtiers  were  amused  with  the  pretty  little  phnses 
she  used  in  order  to  explain  herself.  One  day,  when  she  meant  to  sav 
that  she  did  not  like  one  of  the  horses  that  appeared  mettlesome  and 
full  of  tricks,  she  innocently  said,  ^^  he  did  make  too  much  vanity.^ 

The  alTection  the  king  had  testified  for  her  during  the  period  of  her 
sickness  appeared  to  have  been  as  evanescent  as  his  tears,  and  he  nov 
devoted  himself  openly  to  the  fair  Stuart,  whom  he  admired  the  morr 
because  he  found  it  impossible  to  prevail  over  her  virtue.  Lady  Gasile 
niainc  was  furiously  jealous  of  her  youthful  ri^nl,  arKl  the  more  her  own 
influence  with  the  king  decreased,  the  more  fiercely  and  openly  did  shf 
assert  her  claims  on  his  attention.  One  day,  being  at  the  theatre,  in  the 
next  box  to  that  occupied  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  she  leaned 
over  several  other  ladies  to  whisper  to  his  majesty,  and  then  boUIv 
ros>e  up,  and  walking  into  the  royal  box,  seated  herself  at  the  kinfi 
rigtit  hand,  between  him  and  the  duke  of  York,  which  put  every  one 
tiiere.  and  the  king  himself,  out  of  countenance.^  Charles,  though  be 
had  been  so  tyrannical  a  husband  to  the  amiable  and  virtuous  consort  bv 
wiioni  he  was  only  too  tenderly  beloved,  wanted  the  moral  courage  to 
cmanci{)ate  himself  from  the  shameless  virago  whom  he  had  ceased  tc 
love,  and  who  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  his  court. 

T  —  -       -    _ — -^.ij  m- 

» Pep7i. 
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i  new  and  very  ele^nt  open  carriage,  called  a  calasli,  had  been 
ught  from  France,  as  a  present  to  the  king,  which  was  the  admira- 
1  of  every  one  who  saw  it.  The  queen  begged  the  king  to  allow  her 
go  out  in  it,  with  her  sister-in-law  the  duchess  of  York,  the  first  time 
ras  used.  Lady  Gastlemaine,  having  seen  tliem  in  it,  demanded  the 
n  of  it  for  the  first  fine  day,  for  a  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  which  was 
a,  as  DOW,  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  beau  monde  for  carriage  drives 
1  equestrian  exercise.  The  fair  Stuart  made  the  same  request,  and  a 
•t  violent  scene  took  place  between  the  rival  goddesses ;  but  the  king 
"6  the  preference  to  the  reigning  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  from  that 
jr  the  hatred  between  lady  (^stlemaine  and  her  became  irrecon- 
tble.' 

The  meekness  and  forbearance  of  the  ill-treated  queen  afforded  a  strong 
itrast  to  the  violence  of  the  proud,  contentious  woman  whom  Charles 
I  the  folly  to  prefer  to  her.  Catharine  even  hesitated  to  enter  her  own 
■sing-room,  without  giving  some  intimation  of  her  approach,  lest  she 
»uld  have  the  mortification  of  surprising  the  king  in  the  midst  of  a 
e  scene  with  one  or  other  of  her  ladies.  Then,  too,  she  was  unjustly 
xiged  out  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  crown  lands,  in  which  she 
[  l^n  jointured,  the  king  having  let  them,  at  merely  nominal  rents, 
)ne  of  his  worthless  favourites,  lord  Fitzharding,  who  was  a  creature 
ady  Castlemaine's.  The  king  bad  already  exhausted  all  his  resources, 
I  involved  himself  considerably  in  debt.  The  precarious  nature  of 
queen's  income,  and  the  frequent  defaults  she  had  to  bear  from  the 
hequer,  taught  her  habits  of  economy  from  necessity,  and  this  at 
ph  degenerated  into  avarice,  or,  at  any  rate,  over-strictness  in  requir- 
her  dues.  She  suspected  all  her  officers  of  the  same  want  of  honesty 
t  she  experienced  from  their  royal  master,  which  obtained  for  her  tlie 
lopular  character  of  a  ^^  hard  woman  to  deal  with.^'   William  Prynne, 

0  had  been  pilloried  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  for  his  contemptuous 
ting  against  queen  Henrietta  Slaria,  held  Catharine  of  Braganza  in 
h  liigh  esteem,  that  he  endeavoured  to  put  her  in  the  way  of  improv- 

her  revenue,  by  a  revival  of  the  ancient  claims  of  the  queens  of  £ng- 
i  to  the  aurum  regitus^  or  queen's  gold.  He  even  exerted  his  anii- 
rian  talents  and  research  in  writing  a  book  on  the  subject,  which  he 
icated  to  her  majesty.     Charles  II.  was  highly  amused  at  the  devo- 

1  manifested  by  the  stern  old  roundhead  to  his  popish  consort,  and 
zeal  for  her  pecuniary  interests;  but  he  judged  it  unadvisable  to 

Dt  the  point  of  the  obsolete  queenly  privilege,  to  which  Prynne  set 
h  her  right^— -a  right  which  had  merged  in  the  crown,  ever  since  the 
ces  of  sovereign  and  queen  had  been  vested  in  the  person  of  Mary 
Jor,  and  more  completely  so  in  that  of  Elizabeth.' 

7ount  Hamilton. 

VLeii  Charles  IT.  was  asked  what  course  ought  to  be  pursued  with  Prynne, 
I  WB.-*  be{rinning  to  get  very  troublesome  to  his  government — "  Odds  fisli ! ' 
ieil  tlie  king,  -'he  wants  something  to  do;  1  Ml  make  him  keeper  of  the  Tower 
Tds,  and  set  him  to  put  them  in  order,  which  will  keep  him  in  employment 
the  next  twenty  years."  The  restless  activity  of  the  antiquarian  republican 
rtcd  itself  to  good  purpose,  in  reforming  the  chaos  that  was  commiWeOi  \o  V A 
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Queen  Catharine  went  with  her  royal  husband,  on  die  2Ut  of  Mareb, 
to  see  him  ojx'm  the  sessions  of  parliament  in  person,  on  which  occasicm 
his  majesty  delivered  a  long  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  eobject  of 
the  many  plots  which  were  said  at  that  time  to  be  in  a^tation  against 
his  |)erson  and  the  peace  of  the  realm.  He  also  spoke  agunst  triennial 
parliaments.  Charles  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  publication  of 
various  caricatures  against  his  royal  person  by  the  Dutch  repaUiean 
party.  In  one  of  these  he  was  represented  with  all  his  pockets  tuned 
inside  out,  begging  for  money  of  his  parliament  In  another,  he  appean 
led  by  two  ladies,  and  threatened  by  a  third. 

The  queen^s  master  of  the  horse,  Edward  Montague,  was  dismissed 
by  the  king  in  May.  His  offence  was  supposed  to  be  his  great  attach- 
ment to  the  ser>'ice  of  his  royal  mistress,  whose  cause  he  alwap  ap> 
held  with  more  warmth  than  discretion.  The  profligate  companions  of 
the  king  endeavoured  to  excite  his  majesty's  jealousy  against  MontagiMf 
by  saying  he  was  in  love  with  the  queen,  and  that  his  majesty  ought  to 
have  a  care  of  his  wife.  It  was  reported  that  Charles  one  day  foigoC 
his  own  dignity  and  the  respect  due  to  his  virtuous  consort  so  nr  as  to 
ask  Montague,  in  a  bantering  tone.  ^^How  his  mistress  did?**'  Catha- 
rine submitted  to  the  loss  of  her  faithful  attendant  as  a  matter  of  coorsCf 
but  would  not  accept  any  one  else  in  his  place  till  afler  his  death. 

Catharine  was  a  princess  of  very  simple  tastes  and  inclinations,  of 
which  the  furniture  and  arrangements  of  her  private  apartments  in 
Whitehall  aflbrd  convincing  proof.  "  3rr.  Pierce,''  says  Pepvs,  "  showed 
me  the  queen's  bed-chamber  and  her  closet,  wliere  she  haJ  nothing  Imt 
some  pretty  pious  pictures  and  books  of  devotion,  and  her  holy  water 
at  her  head  as  she  sleeps.  She  had  an  illuminated  clock  near  her  bed, 
in  order  to  see  what  the  hour  was  in  the  night.  She  had  also  a  cori- 
ously  inlaid  cabinet  of  ebony,  mother-of-pearl,  ivor}%  and  silver,  which 
contained  a  small  altar  and  relics,  with  all  tilings  necessary  for  her  pri- 
vate devotions." 

The  king's  closet,  at  this  time,  ^'as  so  richly  and  elaborately  adorned 
with  paintings  and  other  costly  ornaments  and  furniture,  that  our  author 
declared  himself  to  be  absolutely  dazzled  and  bewildered  with  the  ahon- 
dance  of  objects  of  attraction.  As  for  the  apartments  of  his  mistresieS) 
they  were  decorated  with  everything  that  luxury  could  devise  or  extit- 
vagance  su])ply,  ri^'alling  the  descriptions  in  the  Arabian  and  Pernu 
tales  in  their  splendour.  Evelyn  was  disgusted  with  the  magificence  he 
saw  displayed  by  tliese  women. 

Queen  Catharine  sat  for  her  picture  twice  to  Hnysman,  the  Dotfh 
arti<>t,  this  year.     She  was  painted  once  in  the  character  of  St  Githa- 

cnrt*.  The  value  he  felt  for  the  muniinents  of  history  imbued  him  with  a  vfoe 
r:itinn  for  re;:ality  iti«eif;  niid  the  man  who  had  refuscil  either  to  drink  kiif 
C'liarleiis  health,  or  to  dolf  his  lint  while  others  drank  it,  became  a  stickler  fax 
the  right  divine  of  king;:,  and  an  advocate  for  the  restoration  of  the  priTilegr* 
and  iinmuniiioii  accorded  in  the  goml  old  times  to  their  consorts.  He  even  vest 
9*)  far  as  to  ju:^tify  die  severity  of  the  star-chamlx^r  sentence  that  had  been  is 
flicted  on  hi:i  uwn  person,  by  declaring,  "that  if  they  had  taken  his  head  wlief 
they  deprived  bim  of  his  ears^  he  had  been  only  given  his  deserts." 
'  Pcpyi. 
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Tine*  aikl  once  as  a  shepherdess.  This  artist  chose  her  for  the  model  of 
hit  Madonnas.  Her  best  portraits  are  by  Lely,  and  her  most  becoming 
costume  is  black  velvet. 

This  summer,  however,  she  and  her  maids  of  honour  aflected  silver 
hee  ^owns.  They  all  walked  from  Whitehall  in  procession  to  the  clia- 
pel  of  St  Jameses  palace,  through  the  park,  in  this  flittering  costume, 
la  the  bright  morning  sunshine.  Parasols  being  unknown  in  England 
at  that  era,  the  courtly  belles  used  the  gigantic  green  shading  fans,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  queen  and  her  Portuguese  ladies,  to  shield 
their  complexions  from  the  sun,  when  they  did  not  wish  wholly  to  ob- 
scure their  charms  by  putting  on  their  masks.  Both  were  in  general 
use  in  this  reign.  The  green  shading  fan  is  of  Moorish  origin,  and,  for 
Bore  than  a  century  after  the  marriage  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  was 
considered  an  indispensable  luxury  by  our  fair  and  stately  ancestral 
dames,  who  used  them  in  open  carriages,  in  the  promenade,  and  at 
{Mayers,  where  they  ostentatiously  screened  their  devotions  from  public 
view,  by  spreading  them  before  their  faces  wliile  they  knelt  The  India 
trade  opened  by  Catharine's  marriage  treaty  soon  supplied  the  ladies  of 
England  with  fans  better  adapted,  by  their  lightness  and  elegance,  to  be 
used  as  weapons  of  coquetry  at  balls  and  plays.  Addison  has  devoted 
several  papers  in  the  Spectator  to  playful  satire  on  these  toys,  from 
whence  the  now  general  terms  of  flirt  and  flirtation  have  been  derived. 
The  pastoral  genius  of  Watteau  and  other  French  and  Flemish  artists 
first  brought  into  notice  by  the  employment  of  painting  shepherd- 
in  hoop-petticoats,  and  swains  in  full-bottomed  wigs,  with  cupids, 
nymphs,  and  the  usual  machinery  of  antiquated  courtships,  on  the  mounts 
of  fans. 

The  hostile  relations  between  Holland  and  England  rendered  it  expe- 
dient for  the  king  to  commence  his  naval  preparations  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  country.  Lord  Sandwich  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea  early 
in  July,  1664,  and  the  queen  was  promised  the  pleasure  of  accompany- 
ing her  royal  husband  to  see  the  fleet  go  down  to  the  Hope.  King 
Charles  himself  thus  notices  her  desire  to  witness  this  noble  spectacle.* 
*^  My  wife  is  so  afraid  that  she  shall  not  see  the  fleet  before  it  goes  out, 
that  she  intends  to  set  out  from  this  place  ^Whitehall)  on  Monday  next, 
with  the  afternoon  tide ;  therefore,  let  all  the  yachts,  except  that  which 
the  French  ambassador  has,  be  ready  at  Gravcsend  by  tliat  time.^' 

Catharine  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  her  wish,  for  Charles  took  both 
her  and  his  roval  mother  on  board  the  fleet  at  Chatham,  before  it  left 
the  port,  the  last  week  in  May.  A  few  days  afterwards,  tliey  went  down 
to  Chatham  again,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat  of  the  sun, 
Charles  took  oflfboth  liis  periwig  and  waistcoat  to  cool  himself,  and  got 
a  violent  cold,  which  brought  on  a  fever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  bled 
and  to  keep  his  room  for  two  or  three  days.' 

This  year  some  attention  was  exciied  at  court  by  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Mompesson,  of  the  nocturnal  disturbances  of  his  house  at  Tedworth, 

'  Iiu-<HtcMl  autograph  letter  of  Charles  II.,  witliout  date.     Brit  Mus.  MS.,  Lani- 
Jowiie,  120,  folio  202. 
*  Despatches  of  Lionne. 
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Wiltshire,  bv  the  freaks  of  an  iiivisilile  dniinmer,  who  had  alarmed  his 
fniuily  every  night  tor  more  than  a  year.'  Tins  story  Mr.  Mompesson 
repeated  to  tlie  king  and  (}neen,  on  which  Ciiarles  despatched  his  fa- 
vuurito,  lord  Falmouth,  and  tlie  queen,  her  chamberlain,  lord  Chester- 
tield,  to  examine  into  tiie  truth  of  it ;  but  neitlier  of  them  could  see  or 
liear  anything  that  was  extraordinary.  About  a  twelremonth  afierwanlt, 
hijs  majesty  told  lord  Chesterfield  that  he  had  discovered  the  cheat,  which 
Mr.  Mouii)esson  had  confessed  to  liim  :  tlie  king^s  statement  was,  how- 
ever, incorrect 

Catharine^s  passionate  love  for  her  own  country'  betrayed  her  into  a 
very  unladylike  breach  of  tliat  stately  courtesy,  with  which  the  science 
of  royalty  teaches  princes  to  conceal  tlieir  private  feelings  on  all  public 
occaiiions.  Her  dignity  as  queen  of  England  ouglit  to  ha\'e  compellnl 
her  to  forget  the  national  animosity  of  a  dangliter  of  Bragana  towards 
Spain,  but  the  manner  in  which  she  permitted  it  to  break  forth,  at  the 
tirst  audience  of  the  new  Spanish  ambassador,  at  WhitehalU  September 
19th,  106-1,  is  related,  with  evident  vexation,  by  sir  Henry  Bennet  to  sir 
Kiciiard  Fanshawe,  tlie  English  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

'•Three  iUys  ago.  tlon  Patricio  Oiiirlrilii*  liat!  Iiis  nmlience  of  cniiT,  in  the 
tjuaiiiy  (jf  rcsitlont,  c>l*lii!>  innjesty,  ami  haviiij:  lini*:)u'il  tliai,  ai<ked  to  rvceiTe  tiie 
^UlllL•  huiiuur  Irtmi  iho  (piffii,  \i  lio,  iH'^in;;  (iix-oiniHi^icd  a  little  more  than  could 
liavc  iM'cn  M'i^hoil,  aiul  forbiddin!:  liiiu  in  his  hnraii^iu'  to  >iiORk  to  her  in  Spftn* 
.sh.  hn  siibmittcil  tf»  her  plfa>iiri'  herein,  nntl  cimtiiiutMl  it  in  French,  act^Qiniof 
hiin'«olf  thrrrin  with  ul!  littin}:  respcot  oji  hi«  i)art ;  vliich  I  say  to  your  excel- 
leiH-y,  that  the  story  that  will  certainly  he  niarlt'  thenK)f  may  not  altc^ether  sur* 
|»rise  you."" 

Si)ani!<li  was,  however,  Catharine's  mother^s  native  languai^,  and,  a 
few  weeks  after  this  weak  manifestiition  of  her  hostility  to  that  nation, 
she  made  her  court  put  on  mourning  for  her  Spanish  cousin,  the  duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia.'  One  cause  of  her  intemperate  burst  of  temper  wu 
of  course  the  recent  demand  of  the  Spanish  government,  that  Tangier 
nhould  be  given  up  to  them.  Charles  II.  replied  to  this  requisition,^  that 
tiiev  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  thev  liad  with  Plymouth ;  that 
Tangier  was  an  ancient  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  that  he 
had  received  it  as  a  part  of  his  queen^s  dowry,  and  if  they  would  DOt 
idiow  that  to  give  him  a  lawful  right  to  tlie  place,  they  had  better  tell 
him  at  once  that  they  would  come  to  a  quarrel  with  him  for  it,  in  which 
case  he  should  know  how  to  proceed." 

<.'atharine  went  with  her  ladies  in  her  state-barge  to  see  a  ship-launch 
at  Woolwich,  October  26.  The  wind  and  waves  were  so  rou'^h  that 
day.  (hat  the  duchess  of  Buckingham,  and  the  fair  mistress  Boynton,  one 

*  Till!'  incident  furnisheil  the  pint  for  Athli>on*s  elei;^ut  comedy,  *»The  Pnim* 
iiicr.  (T.  tho  Haunted  H'^use;"  hut  it  would  have  added  to  tlie  intercut  and  hu* 
moiir  i>r  tho  piny,  if  xhv  author  had  inircHluocd.  among  tlic  dramatis  j/ertoiuL  the 
i-liMr;ii-':fr:*  f»f  qui.'i'u  Cathariuo"!?  courtly  h»ril  chnnibrrUiu  and  the  brave  onrl  of 
Palino'ith.  who,  Sfuiii  al\or,  was  killod  by  the  side  vf  hi^  roj'nl  coinniander.  tli* 
duUe  of  York,  in  the  triumphant  naval  iMi;;a{;ement  between  the  fleets  of  England 
and  Holland. 

'  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Arlington,  vol.  ii ,  p.  44.  'Ibid^  p.  61. 
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of  her  maids  of  honour,  were  as  much  indisposed  as  if  they  had  been  at 
sea.     Tlie  queen  alone  felt  no  inconvenience.' 

The  king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  French  ambassador  came  in  the 
Toyvl  carriages  by  land.  The  ship,  which  was  built  by  Pett,  wna  suc- 
cessfully launched,  and  much  admired  by  the  king,  who  said,  ^*  she  had 
the  finest  bow  that  erer  he  saw ;  and  the  French  ambassador  gives  a 
lively  description  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  vessel,  which  earned 
70  gUDs.  Charles  behaved  very  graciously,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
veteran  naval  commanders  of  the  commonwealth,  who  were  present. 
He  told  the  French  ambassador,  in  his  jocose  way,  before  them,  ^  that 
they  had  all  had  the  plague,  but  were  now  perfectly  cured  of  the  malady, 
and  were  less  likely  to  have  it  again  than  others."  They  then  went 
down  to  the  Nore  in  the  newly-launched  vessel,  and  returned  in  the 
royal  yacht,  where  they  partook  of  a  noble  banquet.  The  king^s  ci^r- 
riages  were  to  meet  them  again  at  Woolwich.  Meantime  a  very  rough 
swell  came  on ;  the  hail  and  rain  descended  in  torrents ;  every  lady  but 
the  queen  was  sea-sick,  and  she,  who  had  come  with  her  ladies  from 
Whitehall  to  Woolwich  in  the  royal  yacht,  and  was  expected  to  return 
the  same  vray,  played  his  majesty  and  the  gentlemen  a  sly  trick,  by 
stealing  on  shore  with  her  ladies,  and  taking  possession  of  the  coaches 
which  had  been  sent  for  the  king  and  the  ambassador,  ^^  making  it,"  com- 
plains his  excellency,'  ^^  her  pleasure  to  see  the  other  unfortunates  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  tempest,  and  not  caring  what  became  of  us. 
Jt  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  to  Liondon  in  the  barge,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  get  horses  and  carriages  at  Greenwich  to  take  us  to  Whitehall." 
Lionne,  in  this  letter,  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
British  ships. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1665,  the  greatest  naval  victory  that  had  yet  been 
gained  by  England  was  won  by  the  fleet  under  the  duke  of  York's  com- 
mand^ between  Southwold  and  Harwich. 

The  rejoicings  for  this  mighty  victory  were  damped  by  the  consterna- 
tion that  had  seized  all  hearts,  on  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
l^afirue,  the  most  terrible  visitation  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  England. 
Although  many  houses  were  marked  with  the  red  cross,  and  tlie  work 
of  desolation  was  rapidly  increasing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  the 
king  and  queen  did  not  abandon  Whitehall  till  the  20th  of  June,  when 
they,  with  the  duke  of  York,  accompanied  the  queen-mother,  who  was 
leaving  England,  on  her  journey.  Catharine  returned  that  night  to 
Hampton  Court,  but  the  royal  brothers  attended  Henrietta  as  far  as  the 
Downs.  The  plague  speedily  breaking  out  at  Hampton  Court,  their 
majesties  and  the  court  left  on  the  27th,  for  Salisbury.^ 

The  queen  and  her  ladies  exhibited  a  new-fashioned  travelling  cos- 
tume on  this  occasion,  which  Pcpys,  who  saw  them  set  off,  thus  describes : 
•*  It  was  pretty  to  see  the  pretty  young  ladies,  dressed  like  men,  in  velvet 
coat^,  caps,  with  ribbons,  and  laced  bands,  just  like  men,  only  the 
duchess  herself  it  did  not  become."     The  duchess  of  York  having  grown 

'  Toity^.     Letter  of  M.  de  Lionne  to  Louis  XIV.  ■  M.  de  LionuA. 

*  Karl  of  Ariin({tonU  Letters.    Pepys. 
VOL.  VIII.  —  23 
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very  hi^  had  lost  all  pretensiioDs  to  that  elegance  of  contour  which 
requisite  to  set  off  dresses  fitting  close  to  the  shape. 

It  was  agreed  on  the  spot  that  the  duke  and  duchess,  with  tneir  reti- 
nue, should  set  off  direct  for  York,  much  to  their  satisfaction,  for  the 
court  was  in  so  uncomfortable  a  state  just  then,  through  the  rival  parties 
of  the  queen  and  lady  Castlenuiine,  that  they  were  glad  to  esc^ie  from 
being  implicated  in  any  of  the  quarrels  and  intrigues  that  were  going  oo.* 
If  anything  could  have  recalled  the  king  and  his  evil  companions  tot 
sense  of  the  wickedness  of  their  lives,  it  would  have  been  the  awful  re- 
flection that  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel  was  even  then  suspended 
over  tliem,  and  sweeping  thousands  daily  to  tlie  tomb.'  To  the  excited 
fancies  of  many  of  those  who  remained  in  the  metropolis,  the  vision  of 
a  flaming  sword,  reaching  from  Westminster  to  the  Tower,  seemed 
nightly  present,  like  the  meteor  sword  that  hung  over  Jerusalem  during 
tlie  siege.  The  appearance  of  a  comet  some  months  before  had  caused 
superstitious  feelings  of  alarm  to  the  weak-minded,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
garded with  scarcely  less  terror  than  that  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  beheld  the  comet  which  visited  our  hemisphere  in  the  year  1066, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Norman  invasion.  Charles  11.,  who  had  a  peculiar 
taste  for  scientllic  pursuits,  and  was  the  founder  of  tlie  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  watciied,  with  great  interest,  several  nights  for  the  appea^ 
ance  of  the  new  comet,  and  the  queen  sat  up  with  him  twice,  at  diderent 
times,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it.     The  second  time,  she  saw  it' 

The  first  day  the  king  and  queen  left  Hampton  Court  they  slept  at 
Farnham,  and  proceeded  to  Salisbury  the  next.  They  were  follovrd 
by  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and  a  great  many  of  the  oo- 
bility ;  but  the  air  did  not  agree  with  the  king,  who  was  indisposed  ail 
the  time  he  was  there,  wlkich  caused  him  to  leave  it  sooner  than  he  bad 
intended.  While  thev  vet  remained,  the  news  arrived  of  the  unsuccen- 
ful  action  of  tiic  earl  of  Sandwich,  before  Bei^en,  in  which  Edward 
Montague,  the  queen^s  faithful  master  of  the  horse,  was  slain,  having 
volunteered  on  board  the  fleet  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  the  injuriotf 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  driven  from  her  majesty ^a  service;  no 
sooner  was  the  news  of  iiis  death  leceived,  than  tlie  duke  and  ducheif 
of  York  wrote  both  to  the  king  and  queen,  entreating  them  to  bestoir 
his  place  on  his  younger  brother,  who  was  the  duchesses  equerry.  Cla- 
rendon, at  the  request  of  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of  York,  waited  oa 
the  queen  to  back  their  suit.^  Catharine  was  of  course  well-disposed  to 
bestow  the  appointment  on  the  younger  Montague,  whose  brother  had 
attended  her  home  from  Lisbon,  and  had  suflered  in  everv  wav  from  bis 
devotion  to  her  service;  but  she  prudently  replied,  ^that  she  would 
make  no  choice  herself  of  any  servant,  without  being  first  informed  of 

*  ClHremlon. 

*'riio  limits  of  this  work  are  too  circumscribed  to  permit  of  entering  intoibf 
details  nf  this  iiiolnncholy  period,  u'liich  will  be  found  in  the  journals  ofETrlya 
and  IVpys,  niid  tlio  nnrratives  of  Defoe  and  otiier  eye-witnesses  of  the  horn'W 
of  tho  jjroai  plague  of  lCO-*>,  in  which  100,000  persons  perished  within  the  bilis 
of  mortality, 
'  Popys.  «  Lifb  of  Clarendon. 
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his  nuLJesty^s  pleasure;"  adding,  ^that  she  had  heard  that  the  lord  Mon- 
tague was  Tery  angry  with  his  son,  who  was  unfortunately  slain,  for 
having  taken  that  charge  in  her  family,  and  never  allowed  him  anything 
towards  his  support,  and  that  she  would  not  receive  his  younger  son 
into  her  service  unless  she  were  assured  that  his  lordship  desired  it" 
She  concluded  by  requesting  Clarendon,  if  that  were  the  case,  to  speak 
to  the  king  as  dexterously  as  he  could,  to  dispose  him  to  recommend 
young  Montague  to  her,  which  she  considered  only  just,  since  his  bro- 
ther had  lost  his  life  in  his  majesty^s  service.  The  chancellor  preferred 
the  request  to  the  king,  in  the  name  of  the  duchess  of  York,  and  said, 
^the  queen  referred  it  entirely  to  his  majesty."  The  king  declared, 
^  be  would  never  recommend  any  one  to  the  queen  but  what  should  be 
very  agreeable  to  her,  and  that  it  would  seem  hard  to  deny  one  brother 
to  succeed  another  who  had  been  killed  in  his  service,"  but  owned  that 
loid  Crofts  had  solicited  him  in  &vour  of  Mr.  Robert  Spencer.*  This 
was  the  lord  treasurer  Southampton's  nephew,  in  whose  behalf  a  series 
of  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  Southampton  quarrelled  with  Clarendon 
for  having  recommended  another  to  the  queen ;  Clarendon,  to  conciliate 
his  colleague,  endeavoured  secretly  to  countermine  his  former  recom- 
mendation, though  well  aware  it  was  the  queen's  wish  to  give  the  place 
to  the  brother  of  her  faithful  servant,  and  she  would  certainly  have  been 
circumvented,  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  took  young 
Montague's  part  with  so  high  a  hand,  that  the  king,  who  had  begun  to 
waver  to  the  new  candidate,  decided  in  his  favour. 

Uow  difficult  must  be  the  position  of  a  queen,  when  so  many  rival 
interests  beset  her,  regarding  every  appointment  in  her  own  household ! 
Catharine  had  learned  to  manifest  a  political  indiflerence  and  perfect 
submission  to  her  royal  husband's  pleasure  on  these  subjects,  which 
enabled  her,  as  in  this  instance,  occasionally  to  get  her  own  way.  If 
she  had  openly  espoused  the  part  of  3Iontague,  he  would  assuredly  have 
lost  the  place,  for  then  lady  Castlemaine  would  have  insisted  on  its  being 
given  to  Robert  Spencer. 

It  was  unlucky  for  Catharine,  that  not  only  her  husband,  but  her  lord 
chamberlain,  was  in  love  with  the  countess  of  Castlemaine.  Lord  Ches- 
tei£eld  found  himself  so  awkwardly  situated  between  the  reverence  he 
owed  to  her  majesty,  and  the  recollection  of  the  terms  on  which  he  had 
been,  while  a  widower,  with  her  insolent  rival,  that,  to  avoid  the  disputes 
in  which  he  occasionally  found  himself  involved,  he  resigned  his  place 
in  her  majesty's  household.  Catharine  was  pleased,  when  he  took  his 
leave,  to  express  her  sense  of  his  character  and  services  in  handsome 
terms,  commanding  him  to  continue  a  member  of  her  council.^  This 
was  in  1665. 

The  king  opened  his  parliament  on  the  10th  of  October,  in  the  great 
hall  of  Christ  Church,  when  they  voted  him  supplies  for  carrying  on  the 
Dutch  war,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  commence  with  no  better 
supply  than  100,000/.  lent  him,  in  his  utmost  need,  by  the  city  of  Lon- 


'  Life  of  Clarendon. 

'  Introductory  memoir  to  the  letters  of  lord  Chestei&eVd.. 
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don,  and  at  tliis  very  time  he  was  subscribing  out  of  his  privy  pone  the 
feiuin  of  1000/.  weekly,  for  tlie  relief  of  the  sufferers  with  the  plague. 

While  tlic  court  remained  at  Oxford,  the  queen  was  once  more  fist* 
lered  with  deceptive  hopes  of  bringing  an  heir  to  the  crown ;  and,  while 
that  hope  lasted,  the  king  reformed  his  conduct  visibly,  and  made  a 
laudable  resolution  of  endeavouring  to  make  himself  worthy  of  receiving 
the  blessing  of  legitimate  offspring.  So  careful  was  he  of  Catharine  at 
this  period,  that  he  would  by  no  means  permit  her  to  return  to  Hampton 
Court  with  him  in  January,  lest  her  safety  and  that  of  the  anticipated 
infant  should  be  endangered  by  an  approach  towards  the  infected  me- 
tropolis. She  wa9,  however,  so  anxious  to  be  with  him,  that  she  com- 
menced preparations  for  the  journey,  in  order  to  follow  him,  when, 
unfortunately,  as  she  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  off,  a  disappointment 
occurred,  which  detained  her  at  Oxford  till  the  ISth  of  February.' 

The  earl  of  Arlington,  af\er  communicating  this  ill-news  to  sir  William 
Temple,  adds,  ^^  but  we  comfort  ourselves  with  tlie  hopes  that  the  next 
time  she  may  succeed  better.'^  Charles  behaved  almost  as  ill  as  Henry 
VHl.  on  the  occasion,  and  lady  Castlemaine,  who  was  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  tlie  queen,  and  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  boy,  was  full  of 
exultation,  and  failed  not  to  depreciate  his  luckless  consort  to  her  royal 
paramour,  as  a  person  who  never  would  or  could  bring  him  an  heir. 

Tiie  next  grief  that  befel  Catharine  was  the  death  of  her  beloved 
mother,  the  ijuecn-n^gent  of  Portugal.'  The  news  of  this  event  arrived 
ill  London  on  the  28th  of  March,  1666,  but,  as  the  queen  was  then  in  i 
delicate  state  of  health,  and  under  a  course  of  physic,  it  was  several  days 
before  any  one  ventured  to  communicate  the  affecting  tidings  to  her.' 
The  court  wore  the  deepest  mourning  on  this  occasion ;  the  ladies  were 
directed  ^'  to  wear  their  hair  plain,  and  to  appear  without  spots  on  their 
faco-V  the  disfiguring  fashion  of  patching  having  just  been  introduced. 
Lady  Castlemaine  was  considered  to  appear  to  great  disadvantage  with- 
out her  patches.  One  day,  in  the  course  of  this  spring,  the  queen  told 
lady  Castlemaine,  ^^  that  she  feared  the  king  took  cold  by  staying  so  lite 
at  her  house,^'  on  which  she  boldly  replied,  before  all  the  ladies,  ^  that 
he  left  her  house  betimes,  and  must  stay  with  some  one  else.''  The 
king,  entering  unawares  while  she  was  thus  endeavouring  to  turn  the 
current  of  the  queen -s  jealousy  to  one  of  her  rivals,  came  behind  her, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear,  ^^  that  she  was  a  bold  impertinent  woman,  and 
bade  her  begone  out  of  the  court,  and  not  come  again  till  he  sent  for 
her.*'  For  a  wonder  she  obeyed,  but  said,  in  her  rage,  ^'  she  would  be 
even  with  the  king,  and  print  his  letters,"^  a  threat  which  always  ren- 

*  Clarf'nHon. 

■Tliis  j»rincc»s»  had  boon  roinovod  from  the  holm  of  government  scon  ifter  ber 
dfni':litor!«  mnrrin^^e  wiih  Charle*  II..  thmiigh  the  intripies  of  the  conde  de  Ca*- 
tfhnril^ir;  und  t!ie  imbecile  king  Alphonso  VI.  assumed  the  royal  anlhorinr. 
H"  priivod  hilni^olf  iiicnpahle  of  the  otfice.  and  wns  deposed  in  the  year  1C6S, 
and  his  brut  lie  r.  don  Pedro,  waa  j)  laced  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  Norconteoced 
with  the  throne.  IVdro  clio>e  to  have  the  wife  of  hi*  brother  also,  and  succeeded, 
for  the  lady  obtained  a  sentence  of  nullity  on  her  first  marriage,  and  gave  her 
hant\  to  don  Pedro. — Colbatch's  Account  of  Portugal. 

'FepyB,  «Iltti 
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derpri  Charles  submissive,  so  completely  was  he  in  her  power ;  so  that 
he  who,  as  Clarendon  observes,  could  not  endure  the  imputation  of  being 
governed  by  his  wife  or  prime  minister,  permitted  himself  to  be  called 
**  foolf^  or  any  other  degrading  epithet  this  woman  chose  to  bestow  on 
him.  It  was  vainly  hoped  that  this  quarrel  was  definitive,  but  in  a  day 
or  two  lady  Castlemaine  sent  to  inquire  if  she  might  send  for  her  furni- 
ture from  the  palace  to  her  new  lodging.  The  king  replied,  ^  that  she 
must  come  and  fetch  them  herself,"  which  she  did ;  a  reconciliation 
took  place,  and  Charles  was  more  estranged  from  his  wife  than  ever. 

In  July,  the  queen  and  her  ladies  visited  Tunbridge  Wells  again,  and 
spent  tome  weeks  there.  This  place,  which  the  patronage  of  Catharine 
oif  Braganza  had  rendered  the  resort  of  the  beau  monde  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, is  described  by  a  contemporary,  who  made  one  of  the  gay  throng 
by  whom  it  was  frequented  at  that  season,  as  the  place  of  all  Europe 
the  most  rural  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  lively  and 
agreeable.  ^  The  company  are  all  accommodated  with  lodgings,"  says 
be,  ^  in  iittle  clean  convenient  habitations,  that  lie  scattered  from  each 
other  a  mile  and  a  half  round  the  wells,  where  the  company  meet  in  the 
Doming.  This  place  consbts  of  a  long  walk  shaded  by  spreading  trees, 
ooder  which  they  walk  while  they  are  drinking  the  waters.  On  one 
side  of  this  walk  is  a  long  row  of  shops,  plentifully  stocked  with  toys 
and  ornamental  goods,  where  there  is  raflling.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
market  As  soon  as  the  evening  comes,  every  one  quits  his  or  her  little 
palace^  to  assemble  on  the  bowling  green,  where,  in  the  open  air,  those 
who  choose  dance  on  a  turf  more  soft  and  smooth  than  the  finest  carpet 
in  the  world." 

Such  was  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  manner  of  life  led  there  in  the 
days  when  the  amiable  and  neglected  queen  of  Charles  11.  sought  to  be- 
guile her  cares  and  griefs  by  mingling  in  the  diversions  of  her  subjects, 
and  endeavouring  to  increase  the  enjoyment  of  those  around  her  by  dis- 
pensing with  the  ceremonies  that  were  due  to  her  rank.  There  was 
dancing  every  night  at  her  house,  because  the  physicians  recommended 
it  to  those  who  drank  the  waters,  and  poor  Catharine  took  excessive 
delight  in  tliis  exercise,  although  her  figure  by  no  means  fitted  her  to 
enter  the  lists  to  advantage  in  such  exhibitions  with  the  graceful  Frances 
Stuarti  the  stately  Castlemaine,  and  the  other  beauties  of  the  court.  She 
had  learned,  however,  the  diflicult  lesson  of  concealing  any  uneasy  emo- 
tion she  might  feel  when  she  saw  her  royal  husband  devoting  all  his 
time  and  attention  to  one  or  other  of  her  rivals. 

Apparently,  she  entered  into  the  frolic  tone  of  the  place  with  hearty 
good  humour,  and  made  it  her  chief  study  to  divert  the  king  from  dwell- 
ing too  long  on  any  object  of  attraction,  by  the  perpetual  round  of 
amusements  she  devised.  Unfortunately,  she  sent  for  tlie  players  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  which  led  to  disgraceful  intimacies  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  two  of  the  actresses,  Mrs.  Davies  and  the  celebrated  Nell 
Gwynne.  Ere  long  Charles  outraged  all  decency  by  appointing  the 
latter,  whom  Evelyn  justly  terms  ^^an  impudent  comedian,"  as  one  of 
the  bed-chamber  women  to  his  royal  consort, — an  office  for  which  tv^x 
23* 
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low-breeding,  rihald  language,  and  shamelew  wav  of  life,  rendered  her 
notoriously  unfit/ 

The  aspect  of  public  affiiirs  was  peculurly  gloomv  at  this  cr^is. 
The  conunerce  of  England  had  for  the  last  year  been  wholly  destro;  :d 
by  the  plague ;  death  and  sorrow  and  porerty  had  rendered  all  homes 
desolate.  The  distress  which  followed  this  national  Tisitation  bid 
caused  a  complete  failure  in  the  supplies  Toted  by  the  parliament,  it 
having  been  found  impossible  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  the  coimtry  wn 
inrolved  in  a  war  both  with  Holland  and  France— a  war  that  was  un- 
fairly carried  on  by  attempts,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land', but  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  excite  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  England. 
The  agents  employed  as  spies  and  emissaries  for  the  diflbsion  of  se- 
dition were  no  other  than  the  exiled  roundheads  and  their  connexions  in 
England  and  Scotland,  pretended  patriots,  but  in  reality  the  hireling 
agitators  employed  by  the  enemies  of  their  own  countiy  to  wori  oot 
their  dishonourable  intrigues. 

The  following  passage,  quoted  by  the  present  accomplished  premier 
of  France,  M.  Guizot,  in  his  noble  work,  the  Course  of  Civiltzation, 
from  the  notes  kept  by  I^uis  XIV.,  of  the  personal  transactions  of  the 
year  1666,  will  show  the  principles  of  tlie  all  but  deified  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, in  their  true  colours. 

'^*  I  had  this  moniing/'  says  Louis,  ^^a  conversation  with  M.  de  Sid- 
ney, an  English  gentleman,  who  has  made  mo  understand  the  possibility 
of  re-animating  the  republican  party  in  England.  M.  de  Sidney  demands 
of  nie  for  that  pur|)os$e,  400.000  livres.  I  have  told  him  that  I  could  not 
give  him  more  than  200,000.  He  has  engaged  me  to  draw  from  Switze^ 
land  another  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ludlow,  and  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  same  design.^'' 

The  lire  of  London,  which  broke  out  on  the  2d  of  September,  at  the 
corner  of  Thames-street,  in  a  baker'^s  shop,  full  of  faggots,  near  a  row 
of  wooden  store-houses,  tilled  with  pitch,  tar,  oakum,  and  other  com* 
bustibles,  was  so  clearly  the  eflect  of  accident,  that  it  would  be  un&ir 
to  impute  it  to  the  evil  devices  of  a  foreign  power,  or  to  the  frenzy  of 
fanatics  of  either  of  the  non-conforming  creeds,  who  were  accused  hf 
vulgar  prejudice  of  having  caused  this  dreadful  calamity,  which  wai 
predicted  by  the  puritans  ten  years  before  it  happened.' 

^  Mr.  PeggCf  in  his  Cnrialin,  thus  notices  tliis  disgraceful  fact:  **!  am  ashamed 
to  confrsfl  ihnt  I  find  N^ll  ,G\vynne  ainoni;  the  ladies  of  the  privy-chamber  to 
qi n  Catharine.  iint!er  the  nanje  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynne." 

'  Li  id  low.  in  his  Memoirs,  briefly  notices  the  overture  that  was  made  to  him, 
in  the^^e  words :  **  I  have  received  from  the  French  government  an  invitatioa  to 
come  to  Paris,  to  didcuss  the  aflairs  of  my  country;  but  I  distrtut  the  French 
jjuvcrnnjeut." 

'It  is  n  fact,  no  less  btrange  than  true,  that  a  plot  for  the  seizure  of  the  Tawtt 
nnd  the  burning  of  London,  was  discovered  by  3Ionk  during  the  very  hei|tht<tf 
the  pestilence,  in  the  autumn  of  l'j'*G,  for  which  several  conspirators,  all  officen 
or  Mildiers  in  the  late  rebellion,  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  in  April, 
lOi'G:  and  that  the  time  fixed  for  carrying  this  diabolical  project  into  ezecaika 
was  the  3d  of  September,  on  which  day  that  terrible  conflagration  was  at  its 
height.     More  remarkable  siill  is  the  coincidence,  that  a  treatise  was  adrertised 
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^  The  confla^tion,'^  says  Evelyn,  ^^  was  so  universal,  and  the  people 
to  astonished,  that,  from  the  beginning,  1  knew  not  by  what  despond- 
tmif  or  fitte,  they  hardly  stirred  to  quench  it,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
bivd  or  seen  but  ciying  out  and  lamentation,  and  running  about  like 
distracted  creatures.  *  *  All  the  sky  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top 
of  a  burning  oven,  and  the  light  seen  for  above  forty  miles  round  for 
Bany  nights.  God  grant  that  mine  eyes  may  never  behold  the  like,  who 
DOW  saw  above  10,000  houses  all  in  one  flame.  The  noise,  and  crack- 
ing, and  thunder,  of  the  impetuous  flames,  the  shrieking  of  the  women 
and  children,  the  hurry  of  the  people,  the  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and 
churches,  was  like  a  hideous  storm,  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and 
inflamed,  that,  at  the  last,  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it.  The  fire 
raged  for  four  days,  and  all  that  time  the  king  and  tlie  duke  of  York 
exerted  themselves  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  even  labouring  in  per- 
son, and  being  present  to  command,  order,  reward,  and  encourage  the 
workmen.  It  was  through  the  personal  activity  and  presence  of  mind 
of  the  duke  of  York,  in  causing  the  houses  to  be  blown  up,  that  the 
beautiful  old  Temple  church  was  saved,  and  the  fire  stopped."'  The 
Tower  and  Westminster  Abbey  were  saved  by  the  same  precautions  on 
the  part  of  the  king ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  7th  of  September  that  the 
connagation  was  extinguished.  The  king,  who  only  appeared  to  advan- 
H^  in  seasons  of  danger  and  difficulty,  displayed  the  most  paternal  care 
for  the  homeless  sufferers,  and  exerted  himself  to  obtain  for  them  a  tem- 
porary shelter  in  the  villages  round  London,  and  causing  tents  and  huts 
to  be  erected  for  them.  They  were  also  provided  with  bread  and  coals, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  extensive  charities  of  the  crown, 
during  the  two  unprecedented  seasons  of  public  misery — ^the  plague, 
and  the  general  destitution  that  succeeded  the  fire,  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, when  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  Charles  II.  is  so  frequently 
repeated.  His  great  forbearance,  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  the 
supplies  that  had  been  voted  by  parliament  in  those  disastrous  years, 
ought  also  to  be  remembered.  The  sums  were  voted,  undoubtedly,  in 
laige  figures ;  but  the  moneys  received  were  quite  another  thing.  The 
want  of  means  to  pay  the  seamen  led  the  king  to  the  fatal  economy  of 
laying  up  his  ships,  against  the  earnest  advice  of  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  York,  who  told  him  that  he  would  incur  the  danger  of  losing,  by  that 
means,  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  The  attack  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
•hips  at  Chatham  too  well  verified  the  prediction  of  the  royal  admiral. 

Evelyn  presented  the  king,  on  the  13th  of  September,  with  a  survey 
of  the  ruins  of  London,  and  a  plan  for  a  new  city,  with  a  discourse  upon 
iu  -  Whereupon,"  says  he,  **  his  majesty  sent  for  me  into  the  queen's 
bed-chamber,  her  majesty  and  the  duke  only  being  present.  They  exa- 
mmed  each  particular,  and  discoursed  on  tliem  for  near  an  hour,  seem- 
ing to  be  extremely  pleased  with  what  I  had  so  early  thought  upon. 
The  queen  was  now  in  her  cavalier  riding  habit,  hat  and  feather,  and 

in  a  number  of  the  Afrminut  Poiitinut,  for  1650,  purporting  to  show,  from  tha 
Ai*o<*aiyp#e.  that  in  ItiOO  the  Romish  Babylon  would  be  destroyed  by  fire. — See 
marginal  note  in  Pepys,  vol.  iii.,  p.  IOC. 
'  Evelyn,  Pepys,  Clarendon.    Journal  of  James  II. 
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liorseman^s  coat,  to  take  the  air.^*  This  foshion  waa  noUintFodoced  bf 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  but  by  two  of  her  pretty  maids  of  hononr,  some 
months  before,  of  who8e  appearance,  in  this  equestrian  garb,  Pepys  thus 
quaintly  speaks :  ^^  I  saw  the  Ane  ladies  in  the  long  gidlery,  at  Whiie- 
halK  in  coats  and  doublets^  just  for  alt  tlie  world  like  mine,  buttoned  np 
at  the  breast,  and  they  wore  periwigs  and  hats,  so  that  only  for  a  long 
petticoat,  draggling  under  their  men's  coats,  no  one  would  take  them  for 
women,'  wliich  was  an  odd  sight,  and  a  sight  that  did  not  please  me :  it 
was  Mrs.  Welles  and  another  line  lady  I  saw  thus  attired.^' 

The  queen  herself  had  a  great  wi^h  to  introduce  a  very  difierent  style 
fur  the  skirts  of  dresses,  liking  mightily,  as  lady  Carteret  told  Peppi 
^*  to  have  the  feet  seen,''  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  like  most 
of  her  couutr}*  women,  Catharine  of  Braganza  had  small  well-turned 
feet  \  but  it  was  in  vain  that  she  occasionally  exhibited  herself  in  shoit 
petticoats,  she  found  few  imitators.  It  is  not  royalty  but  beauty  that 
sets  the  fashion  \  the  reigning  belles  of  the  court  were  tall,  graceful  wo 
men,  and,  as  long  as  they  wore  flowing  draperies,  all  other  ladies  did 
the  same,  in  the  hope  of  looking  like  them.  About  the  same  time 
Charles  11.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Evelyn,  endeavoured  to  change  the  thea- 
trical style  of  dress,  worn  by  his  courtiers,  for  a  more  sober  costume 
lie  assumed  it  himself,  and  so  did  a  few  of  those  who  wished  to  pleue 
him ;  but  his  fashion  was  soon  abandoned  for  the  all-prevailing  modfs 
of  France. 

^*  It  was  a  comely  and  manly  habit,"  says  Evelyn,  ^  too  good  to  bold, 
it  being  impossible  for  us,  in  good  earnest,  to  leave  the  monsieurU  Tani- 
ties  long." 

Tiie  court  wore  black  many  months  for  queen  Catharine's  mother, 
only  having  leave  to  wear  silver  and  white  lace  for  one  day«  on  which  i 
splendid  ball  was  given  at  Whitehall,  to  celebrate  her  majesty's  birth- 
day. Pepys,  who  enjoyed  the  satiiifaclion  of  climbing  up  \o  a  loft, 
wliere,  with  much  trouble,  he  contrived  to  look  down  on  the  gay  scene, 
gives  tlie  following  particulars  : — *^  Anon,  the  house  grew  full,  and  the 
candies  light,  and  the  kin^  and  queen  and  ladies  sat.  It  was  indeed  i 
glorious  sight  to  see  Mrs.  Stuart  in  black  and  white  lace,  and  her  heid 
and  shoulders  dressctl  with  diamonds,  only  tiie  queen  none,'  and  the 
king  in  his  rich  vest  of  some  rich  silk,  and  silver  trimming,  the  duke  of 
York  and  all  the  other  dancers  wore  cloth  of  silver.  Presentlv,  after 
the  kintr  was  come  in,  he  took  the  queen,  and  about  fourteen  more 
couple  there  were,  and  began  the  branilt?''  After  enumerating  many  of 
the  courtly  dancers,  he  says,  ^^  they  were  all  most  excellently  dressed  ii 
rich  petticoats,  and  gowns,  and  diamonds,  and  pearls.  After  the  hrantln 
a  corant^  and  now  and  then  a  Frencli  dance  \  but  that  ao  rare  that  the 
corants  grew  tiresome,  and  1  wished  it  done,  only  Mrs.  Stuart  danced 
mighty  fine ;  and  many  French  dances,  especially  one  the  king  called 
the  New  Dance,  whicli  was  very  pretty.     But,  upon  the  whole  matter 

*Tlie  reader  will  of  course  remornbcr  the  satirical  ilescription  in  the  Sptttttttt 
tliirty  years  iiAer  this  pcrii.Kl.  ol'  tlic  lair  lady  whom  ho  met  goiiig  to  the  cbaieiB 
oiio  of  tlxisc  riding-habits,  which  were  then  considered  too  near  on  approach  ifr 
WHficnline  habiliments. 
'Because  she  was  in  mouiuin^  Coi  Vvci  tiio^«i. 
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msiness  of  the  dancing  itself  was  not  extraordinary  pleasing.    About 
re  at  night  it  broke  up.'' 

be  commencement  of  the  year  10G7  found  the  queen  ill  at  ease, 
king's  passion  for  the  fiiir  Stuart  increasing  with  its  hopelessness, 
ccame  restless,  melancholy,  and  thoughtful,  and  was  supposed  to 
tite  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  obtain  her  in  the  way  of  mar- 
«  Dark  hints  and  rumours  of  a  divorce  from  queen  CSatharine,  on 
plea  of  barrenness,  began  to  be  whispered  in  the  court  and  city. 
;  political  busybody,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  sent  two  friars  to  Portugal, 
the  death  of  the  queen-mother,  donna  Luiza,  to  endeavour  to  col- 
something  that  might  be  construed  into  presumptive  evidence  of  her 
lacity  for  children,  although  the  king  honestly  said,  ^  that  it  was 
laeible  to  proceed  on  those  grounds,  as,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
n^ty  had  more  than  once  been  in  the  way  to  be  a  mother." '  The 
lies  of  Clarendon  were  more  determined  than  ever  to  raise  a  popular 
igainst  him,  on  account  of  the  childless  marriage  of  the  sovereign, 
i  his  eldest  son,  lord  Combury,  had  been  appointed  lord  chamber- 
lo  the  queen.  Catharine  considering  herself  bound  in  honour  to 
nd,  as  far  as  her  little  power  went,  the  family  of  a  minister  whom 
Nijpposed  to  be  persecuted  on  her  account,  the  ribald  witlings  of  the 
t  utroduced  her  name  into  the  doggrel  pasquinades  with  which  the 
cellor  was  now  assailed.  On  one  occasion  they  painted  a  gibbet  on 
rate,  with  the  following  couplet : — 

**  Three  sights  to  be  seen, 
Dankirk,  Tangier,  and  a  barren  queen." 

lother  epigram,  the  acknowledged  composition  of  one  of  Charles's 
igate  companions,  ran  thus : — 


t  bless  qnecn  Kate, 

'  soTereit'ii's  mate, 

K  the  royal  house  of  Lisbon  ; 


But  tnc  devil  take  Hyde, 
And  the  bishop  beside, 

Who  made  her  bone  of  his  bone." 


tiese  ribald  rh}7nes  were  naturally  associated  with  the  supposed  wish 
e  king  to  obtain  a  release  from  his  nuptial  plight  to  Catharine  of 
anza,  for  the  purpose  of  wedding  a  lady  more  agreeable  to  his  pre- 
inclination.  All  the  world  said  this  was  his  lovely  and  fascinating 
nroman,  Frances  Stuart  His  tempters,  knowing  his  weakness,  daily 
1  him  to  imitate  the  example  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  contract  a  more 
Able  marriage.  If  we  may  believe  the  assertion  of  Burnet,  Charles 
dly  consulted  Dr.  Sheldon,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
ibilJty  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  queen.  Sheldon  requested 
to  consider  of  the  matter ;  and  having  ascertained  that  the  king  con- 
lated  a  second  marriage  with  Frances  Stuart,  he  informed  Clarendon, 
said,  the  enamoured  monarch's  project  was  traversed  by  his  premier 
nraging  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  desperately  in  love  with 
ftir  object  of  his  sovereign's  preference,  to  marry  her  clandestinely, 
carry  her  off  from  the  court.  The  fair  Stuart  had,  it  seems,  pcr- 
d  the  impropriety  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  in  permitting  thn 
\ge  of  the  king ;  and  in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  ]ierilous 

*  Clarendon. 
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terms  on  which  they  then  stood,  she  had  declared  that  she  woaU  umnj 
any  honourahle  gentleman  who  was  worth  1500/.  per  annnm.  Tbt 
courtiers,  however,  stood  aloof,  none  venturing  to  enter  the  liata  ia 
rii'alry  to  the  king.  At  length,  her  cousin  Charles,  duke  of  Richnood 
and  Lennox,  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  her  hand  The  kag 
showed  the  most  decided  anger,  and  forbade  either  party  to  ihink  of  Mck 
presumption.  The  fair  Stuart  tlien  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  qosMi 
and  with  many  tears  implored  her  forgiveness  for  the  uneaainesa  her  part 
folly  and  thoughtlessness  had  cost  her,  and  implored  her  proteclioB' 
Catharine  was  too  amiable  to  reproach  her ;  she  had  the  goodneH  ti 
permit  her  to  be  constantly  in  her  presence ;  and  it  is  supposed  she  km 
her  and  the  duke  of  Richmond  facilities  for  their  marriage  aod 
The  whole  blame  was,  however,  charged  on  Clarendon  by  the  i 
king,  who,  from  that  moment,  pursued  him  with  vindictiTe  hatred;  nor 
could  the  luckless  minister's  most  earnest  protestations  that  be  knew 
nothing  of  the  intention  of  the  lovers  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  royal 
prohibition,  satisfy  his  majesty  of  his  innocence. 

A(\er  the  marriage  of  the  fair  Stuart,  nothing  more  was  said,  for  a  coa- 
siderable  time,  of  a  divorce  between  the  king  and  queen.  They  daneed 
together,  with  their  great  nobles  and  ladies,  at  a  splendid  masknl  ball  ii 
the  theatre  of  the  palace,  April  18tli,  1667.*  The  king  celebrated  ihi 
festival  of  the  garter  on  St.  George's  day,  that  spring,  with  a  solennilf 
of  observance  worthy  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  the  illastrions  foandv 
of  the  order.  This  commemoration  was  attended  with  all  the  religioM 
ceremonies  of  tlie  institution,  even  that  of  the  sovereign  and  his  knighM 
ofleriiig  at  the  altar ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  banqueting  hall  al  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  whore  they  dined  in  their  robes  and  insignia.  ^Hit 
king  sat  on  an  elevated  throne  at  the  end,  at  a  table  alone,  the  km|hii 
at  a  table  at  the  right  hand,  all  the  length  of  the  room ;  over  agaiMt 
them  a  cupboard  of  rich  gilded  plate ;  at  the  lower  end  the  mnsie;  oa 
the  balusters  above,  wind  music,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums.  Thekiif 
was  served  by  the  lords  and  pensioners,  who  brought  up  the  disiwa  . 
About  the  middle  of  the  feast  the  knights  drank  the  king's  health,  aod  | 
the  king  drank  theirs,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Tower  guns  veit 

'  Count  Hamilton. 

'FriUK'es  Stuart  had  never  accepted  anything  from  the  king  bcyood  a  fcv 
jewels,  and  these  she  returned  to  him  niict  her  marriage.  The  duke  of  Yoik 
j)n'!«cn!rd  her  with  a  jewel,  worth  about  KN>/.,  when  he  drew  her  for  his  vateD- 
line.  Her  hu«li]uid  unTortunately  hnd  a  bad  habit  of  drinking,  which,  perbapii 
fhdrtened  his  life:  he  died  in  ltw*2,  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  where  he  wai  MM 
as  ninlmssador.  The  small-pox,  that  disease  so  fatal  to  the  life  or  bemoty  of  ^ 
royal  house  of  Stuart^  destroyed  the  matchless  charms  of  the  face  of  the  dvebea 
of  Ki('hmon<l  and  Lennox,  two  years  aAer  her  wedlock :  the  bore  the  ioilicliaa 
with  philosophy.  Although  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox  had  imptiicd 
his>  property,  his  widow  was  enabled,  by  economy,  to  tave  a  fortune  from  bcr 
dower:  t^he  ))urchased  with  it  the  estate  of  Lcthington,  and  bequeathed  itlohtf 
inipoverisluMl  nephew,  Alexander,  earl  of  Bl  an  tyre,  with  a  request  that  it  migkt 
be  called  Lennox's  Love  to  Blantyre.  It  is  called  Lennox  Love  to  tbi«  day.  Sbl 
teems  to  have  valued  the  title  of  her  Scottish  duchy  more  than  that  of  Richmond. 
Tt>e  duchess  died  in  110*.    Her  wax  statue  is  to  be  aeen  in  Weatminstcr  Abbey. 

'Erefyn. 
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The  queen  came  in  at  the  hanquet,  but  only  as  a  spectator,  for 
lid  not  sit,  but  stood  at  the  king's  left  hand  all  the  time.  The 
:  was  extiaordinaiy,  each  knight  having  forty  dishes  to  his  mess, 
room  was  hong  with  the  richest  tapestry.  In  conclusion,  the  ban- 
ng  stuff  was  flung  about  the  room  profusely ,''  says  our  author,  who 
saaes  that  he  made  a  hasty  retreat  when  that  sport  began,  which 
ars  to  have  been  showers  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  comfits,  and  fruit, 
ne  benefit  of  the  spectators,  and  to  make  a  scramble  among  them. 
leh  merry  conclusions  to  the  royal  banquets  were  among  the  usages 
le  good  old  times,  when  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  lived  in 
ic,  and  any  of  their  loyal  lieges  of  decent  appearance  and  behaviour, 
coald  squeeze  through  the  ever-open  doors  of  the  palace,  were  free 
Iter  the  banqueting  hall,  and  see  them  take  their  meals — a  custom 
ih  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Evelyn  records 
lent  instances  of  Charles  II.'s  familiar  converse  with  him  on  literary 
scientific  subjects  on  these  occasions,  and  mentions,  with  some  satis- 
on,  that  the  first  time  he  tasted  pine-apple  was  a  piece  which  the 
'  cat  for  him  from  his  own  plate,  with  that  peculiar  graciousness  of 
ner  which  won  all  hearts,  and  made  even  moralists  and  philosophers 
St  the  many  faults  which  tarnished  his  endearing  qualities.  One  day 
irittyTom  Killigrew  told  the  king  ^  that  matters  were  in  a  bad  state, 
there  was  a  way  to  mend  all.  There  is,"  pursued  he,  ^  an  honest 
man  I  could  name,  that  if  your  majesty  would  employ,  and  com- 
d  to  see  things  well  executed,  all  things  would  soon  be  mended ;  and 
is  one  Charles  Stuart,  who  now  spends  his  time  as  if  he  had  no 
loymeiit,  but  if  you  would  give  him  this  employment,  he  were  the 
It  man  in  the  world  to  perform  iC^ 

Q  another  occasion,  the  king,  speaking  of  the  duke  of  York  being 
;ered  by  his  wife,  compared  him  to  the  character  of  the  henpecked 
Mmd,  in  the  play  of  ^  Epicene,  or  the  Silent  Woman,"  and  said  to 
e  of  his  boon  companions,  ^  that  he  would  go  no  more  abroad  with 
Tom  Otter."  **  Sir,"  asked  Killigrew,  drily,  »*  which  is  the  best  for 
in  to  be — a  Tom  Otter  to  his  wife  or  to  his  mistress  ?'" 
here  was  no  hitting  off*  this  home  thrust,  for  the  manner  in  which 
king  was  rated  and  reviled  by  the  imperious  lady  Castlemaine,  ren- 
d  him  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  court.  They  had  lately  had 
rce  quarrel,  about  the  king  sending  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  the 
rer  for  sundry  misdemeanors,  when  she  used  such  violent  language, 
the  king  was  at  last  provoked  so  far  as  to  tell  her  ^  she  was  a  jade, 
meddled  with  things  she  had  nothing  to  do  with."  She  retorted, 
«lling  him  a  fool ;  telling  him  ^^  that  if  he  were  not  a  fool,  he  would 
sufler  his  business  to  be  carried  on  by  fools  that  did  not  understand 
n,  and  cause  his  best  subjects,  and  those  best  able  to  serve  him,  to 
mprisoned."  In  consequence  of  her  importunity  and  his  submissive 
iviour,  the  king  released  Buckingham,  and  took  him  into  favour. 
of  Buckingham's  ofl^nces  was  having  employed  a  man  to  cast  the 
r's  nativity;   this  he  contrived  to  lay  on  his  sister,  the  duchess 

*  Pep/8. 
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dowager  of  Richmond,  who  had  been  one  of  the  king^a  playmatei  in 
infancVf  and  for  whom  he  knew  Charles  ever  entertained  a  brotherlj 
regard.  Buckingham  employed  his  powers  as  a  buflbon  for  the  king's 
diversion,  and  successfully  laughed  away  the  last  spark  of  better  Mug 
that  had  lingered  round  his  heart. 

As  the  unprincipled  leader  of  the  corrupt  ministry,  that  roae  into 
power  on  tlie  fall  <if  Clarendon,  through  the  patronage  of  lady  Gastle- 
niaine,  Buckingham  was  the  avowed  enemy  oif  the  queen,  of  whom  be 
was  perpetually  urging  the  king  to  rid  himself,  if  not  by  divorce,  by 
means  siill  more  questionable.  If  we  may  credit  the  aasertions  of  to 
notoriously  false  a  witness  as  bishop  Burnet,  Buckingham  proposed  to 
the  king,  ^  that  if  he  would  give  him  leave,  he  would  steal  the  qoeen 
away,  and  send  her  to  a  plantation,  where  she  should  be  well  and  care- 
fully looked  to,  and  never  heard  of  any  more,  but  it  should  be  given  oat 
that  she  had  deserted,  and  that  it  would  full  in  with  some  principles  to 
carr}'  on  an  act  for  a  divorce  grounded  upon  the  pretence  of  a  wilM 
desertion." ' 

h  required  no  very  remarkable  exercise  of  conscientiousness  to  indnee 
the  king,  unprincipled  as  he  was,  to  revolt  from  a  project  of  which  the 
atrocity  was  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity.  ^  Sir  Robert  Murray  told 
me«"  pursues  Burnet,  ^Mhat  the  king  himself  rejected  this  with  horror. 
He  said  it  was  a  wicked  thing  to  make  a  poor  lady  miserable  only  be- 
cause she  was  his  wife,  and  had  no  children  by  him,  which  was  no  frnh 
of  hers." 

Buckingham  next  suggested  that  her  majesty ^s  confessor  shoold  be 
dealt  with,  to  persuade  her  to  retire  into  a  convent,  on  which  groandi 
the  parliament  would  readily  grant  the  king  a  divorce.  Charles  gave  la 
to  this  scheme,  but  Catharine  loved  him  too  fondly  to  part  from  biffl 
voluntarily;  she  said  ^ she  had  no  vocation  for  a  religious  life,"* 

The  evil  counsellors,  by  whom  the  sovereign's  bad  passions  vefC 
flattered  and  cherished,  did  not  scruple  to  whisper  the  possibility  of  pe^ 
suading  his  parliament  to  make  it  lawful  for  him  to  marry  a  new  wife 
bctorc  he  had  got  rid  of  his  first ;  and  a  reverend  divine,  no  other  than 
the  far-fumed  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  fouod 
ca|)uble  of  using  his  pen  in  vindication  of  this  iniquitous  doctrine.  He 
wrote  successively  two  treatises,  entitled,  ^^  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnetts  Solution 
of  two  Cases  of  Conscience,  one  touchitig  Polygamy,  the  other  Divoreei 
and  what  Scripture  allows  in  those  Cases."  | 

It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  base  hypocrisy  of  aflecting  to  seareh    t 

'Thif)  talo  appears  absiirilly  improbable,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  narraior  had 
t]ic  bo^t  opportunities  of  inibnnution  on  tlio  subject,  as  he  was  the  creature  of 
Biiokin^'ham,  and  the  confidant  of  his  unprincipled  schemes.  In  fact,  he  ciept 
iiiio  ronrt  riivuur  under  the  auspices  of  this  prufligatc  i>nliiici»n  and  bad  mai),B 
whose  patroiiat;;e  he  was  introduced  by  his  fir^it  patron,  Lauderdale,  who  M 
louud  liim  useful  as  an  understrapper,  and  thought  his  peculiar  talents  mifilitbtt 
employed  in  a  more  extensive  lieid.  Buckingluun  presented  Burnet  to  the  kiaii 
nu'l  lie  had  the  honour  of  preaching  before  his  majesty,  and  the  ipood  ibituMof 
]ilt-:isiii^  the  royal  libertine  in  his  sermon,  who  appointed  him  as  one  of  hh 
chn  plains. 
'Buruet 
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»  as  an  excuse  for  vice.  These  polluted  shafts  were  aimed  at  the 
t  queen,  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  presumed,  of  Buckingham  and 
ale.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  have  obtained  the  reward 
.  bishopric  for  the  writer;  but  Charles  despised  both  the  adviser 
advice,  and  when  Burnet,  some  years  afterwards,  having  joined 
onents  of  the  court,  in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  his 
the  chapel  ro3ra],  wrote  him  a  letter  of  remonstrance  on  his  im* 
ay  of  life,  he  treated  him  with  the  most  cutting  contempt 
B8  endured  reproof  patiently  from  men  whose  principles  he  re- 

When  the  excellent  and  consistent  bishop  Kenn  gave  him  a 
shortation  on  his  wicked  life,  he  did  not  treat  that  upright  man 
i  contumely  he  ofiered  to  the  author  of  the  ^  Two  Quies  of 
ice.'*  • 

)  all  these  dark  plots  were  in  agitation  against  the  queen,  she 
ed  every  one  by  entering  into  some  of  the  giddy  revelries  of  the- 

of  the  court  Masquerading  was  then  me  rage,  not  merely 
;  balls  in  palaces  and  theatres,  but  that  sport  which  prevails 
mmivals  and  other  seasons  of  public  licence.  The  king  and 
nd  all  the  courtiers,  went  about  masked,  in  separate  parties,  in 
adventures,  so  disguised,  that,  without  being  in  the  secret,  no 
Id  distinguish  them.  They  were  carried  about  in  hackney 
entered  houses  where  lights  and  music  gave  indications  that 
akings  were  going  on,  and  danced  about  with  the  wildest  frolic 
e  queen  got  separated  from  her  party,  and  her  chairmen,  not 
;  her,  went  away  and  left  her  alone.  She  was  much  alarmed, 
med  to  Whitehall  in  a  hackney  coach,  or,  according  to  others, 
.*    The  earl  of  Manchester,  Charleses  lord  chamberiain,  being 

pai>ers,  with  much  other  disgraceful  matter,  have  been  expunged  from 
works ;  but  they  were  printed  as  literary  curiosities  by  one  of  his  ad- 
id  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  of  John  Macky*8  "Court  of  Great 
a  scarce,  but  by  no  means  an  unattainable  book.  The  two  infamous 
printed  by  Macky,  with  the  will  of  the  bishop,  to  which  John  Macky 
of  the  witnesses,  and  had  much  to  do  in  the  settlement  of  the  will.  He 
(proacliful  to  the  bishop's  son  for  suppressing  these  papers,  and  pub- 
m  with  utter  moral  ignorance  of  their  turpitude.  They  were  written  ' 
sistance  of  a  man  equally  unprincipled  with  Burnet,  tlie  corrupt  Lau* 
who  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  plan  of  divorcing  Catharine  from 
I.  Macky  declares  the  originals  are  in  possession  of  the  Hon.  Archibald 
1,  in  the  handwriting  of  Burnet  himself,  and  were  copied  at^Iam,  from 
erdale  Papers;  and  he  gives  them,  to  use  his  own  words,  "as  noble 
IS  of  just  frecthinking^  shmeing  the  integrity  of  the  tcriter.'^  Burnet's 
style  stamps  these  documents  as  bis  own,  without  any  trouble   of 

ilar  story  is  related  by  madamc  Campan,  of  llie  unfortunate  Marie  An- 
f  France.  This  errant  niasquera'ling  was,  however,  a  remnant  of  the 
d  pastimes  of  the  oklon  times,  and  has  been  practised  by  the  royal 
France  from  remote  antiquity.  It  is  well  known  that  Anne  of  Austria, 
son,  Louis  XIV.,  his  coumu,  mademoiselle  de  Monipenaier,  and  two  or 
the  courtiers,  went  out  incognito  one  fine  stnntner  night,  in  masks  and 
tumes,  and  entered,  uninvited,  a  merchant's  house,  where  they  wera 
kg  a  wedding.  The  strange  masks  were  welcomed  by  the  bridal  pact) 
h  glee,  and  the  spice  plate  was  immediately  handed  to  l\\etn^«ficoidAii% 
riu.  —  24 
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well  aware  that  her  majesty  was  surrounded  by  spies  and  enemk 
were  eagerly  watchin^^  to  take  adi-antage  of  the  slightest  indii 
into  which  she  might  be  betrayed,  to  form  accusations  against  h 
pretence  for  a  divorce,  honestly  told  her,  **  that  it  was  neither 
nor  safe  for  her  to  go  about  as  she  had  done  of  late.''  Burnet  n^ 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  Buckingham's  evil  designa 
her,  which  had  got  abroad,  and  wished  to  warn  her  of  her  dange 

Early  in  the  year  1668  the  news  arrived  in  Elngland,  that  the 
liad  sworn  fealty  to  don  Pedro,  Catharine's  younger  brother,  ai 
there  was  every  appearance  of  his  being  quietly  established 
throne,  from  which  his  party  had  deposed  tlie  imbecile  king  Alj 
Queen  Catharine  was  so  passionately  interested  in  all  that  concen 
country  and  family,  that  she  took  possession  of  the  ambassador'i 
to  the  British  cabinet  of  these  affiiirs,  and  the  earl  of  Arlington 
he  communicates  the  event  to  sir  William  Temple,  says,  ^  Th 
other  particulars  in  my  letter,  which  shall  be  transcribed  for  ] 
night,  if  I  can  get  the  letter  out  of  the  queen's  hands." 

A  last  efibrt  to  obtain  the  arrears  of  Catharine's  portion  ha 
made  by  Arlington  in  the  preceding  year,  but  apparently  as  fm 
as  those  that  had  preceded  it.  TIic  long  struggle  witli  Spain,  ai 
sequent  civil  war  between  the  rival  brothers,  Alphonso  and  Ped 
deprived  Portugal  of  the  power  to  make  good  the  pecuniary  \ 
ments  of  the  queen-mother  in  Catliarine^s  belialf. 

The  re-appearance  of  the  beautiful  duchess  of  Richmond  in  th 
as  a  bride,  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  season.  She  had  stem 
fused  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  king,  or  to  recc 
visits,  but  expressed  a  wish  to  be  permitted  to  kiss  the  hand 
royal  mistress,  on  licr  clei'ation  by  marriage  to  so  high  a  rank 
British  nobility.  All  eyes  were  of  course  on  her  and  the  king, 
passion  was  apparently  unsubdued,  but  she  conducted  herself  n 
digaitied  decorum  of  a  virtuous  matron.  Rumour  was,  never 
busy  on  the  subject,  as  we  find  by  the  following  mysterious  pai 
one  of  Charleses  letters  to  his  beloved  sister,  Henrietta,  due) 
Orleans,  who  had  alluded  to  something  she  had  heard  on  tl 
ject : — 

^^  You  were  misinformed  in  your  intelligence  concerning  the  ( 
of  Richmond.  If  you  were  as  well  acquainted  with  a  little  &d 
gen tlemaiM called  Cupid  as  I  am,  you  would  neither  wonder  n< 
ill  any  suaden  changes  which  do  happen  in  the  affiurs  of  his  cone 
but  in  this  matter  there  is  nothing  done  in  it."' 

The  duchess  of  Richmond  and  her  lord  were  then  living  i 
splendour  at  Somerset  House,  the  dower  palace  of  the  queen-i 

to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  when  the  grande  mademoi$elU  was  guilt 
levity  of  putting  her  foot  under  the  salver  on  which  the  dishes  of  comfi 
placed,  and  scattered  all  its  contents  in  the  air.  This  wild  prank  ind 
much  laughter  and  inconvenient  familiarity,  that  the  royal  party  were 
make  a  hasty  rctrcaL  They  were  followed  by  bome  of  the  gue»ts,  who 
them  to  tlie  Louvre,  which  led  to  a  discovery  of  their  quality. 
'  Airnet'f  History  of  his  Own  Times.  *  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Ap 
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lem  fell  ill  of  the  small-pox,  the  king's  anxiety  about  her  con- 
1  fears  of  infection,  and  he  paid  her  several  visits, '  which,  as 
he  wife  of  a  nobleman  so  nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  he  had 
xt  of  a  royal  etiquette  for  doing,  nor  could  either  she  or  the 
se  to  admit  him  into  her  sick  chamber.  That  such  a  prince 
I II.  should  wish  to  come  at  such  a  time  would  appear  a  proof 
-ength  of  his  attachment  to  his  fair  kinswoman.  She  recovered, 
)f  her  eyes  was  injured,  and  she  looked  ill  for  a  long  time, 
to,  who  knew  she  could  rely  on  her  virtue,  appointed  her  one 
dies  of  her  bed-chamber.  The  king  was,  nevertheless,  so 
id  by  his  passion  for  her,  that  one  Sunday,  when  he  had  or- 

guards  and  coach  to  be  ready  to  take  him  into  the  park,  he 
got  into  a  private  boat,  with  a  single  pair  of  oars,  all  alone, 

by  water  to  Somerset  House,  where,  the  garden  door  not  being 
climbed  over  the  wall  to  visit  her,*  apparently  with  the  inten- 
iking  her  by  surprise.  The  particulars  of  the  reception  given 
le  &x  duchess  are  not  recorded,  yet  her  general  conduct  was 
ly  correct  as  a  wife,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
BpuUe. 

i  was  more  than  usually  complaisant  at  this  time  to  his  queen, 
»m  he  supped  every  night  with  apparent  pleasure,  and  appear- 
*wise  mightily  reformed,'  from  which  an  inference  may  be 
tat  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Richmond  was  very  difier- 
rcised  from  that  of  the  infamous  Castlemaine. 
&  of  a  divorce  had  been  suddenly  stopped  by  tlie  delusive  hopes, 
id  again  flattered  the  queen,  of  bringing  an  heir  to  England ; 
!,  although  destined  to  end  as  before,  probably  assisted  this  iil- 
rincess  to  retain  her  position  as  queen-consort,  in  spite  of  the 
of  Buckingham  and  Burnet  to  have  her  supplanted.     It  was 

that  lady  Castlemaine  unexpectedly,  but  prudendy,  declared 
he  divorce,  recollecting  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  king  to 
r,  and  dreading  the  probable  influence  of  a  young  queen  over 
Buckingham  revenged  himself  on  her  for  crossing  his  policy, 
ig  oflf  the  two  comic  actresses,  Nell  Gwynne  and  Moll  Davies, 
er.*  The  king  had  presented  the  latter  with  a  diamond  ring 
)0/^  in  token  of  his  approbation  of  her  dancing,  and  it  was 
hat  when  she  came  on  after  the  play  in  the  theatre  at  Whitehall, 
her  jig,  the  queen  would  not  stay  to  see  it.^  Evelyn  mentions 
jdy  Castlemaine  at  one  of  the  masques  at  court,  a  few  months 
lazing  with  diamonds  to  the  value  at  least  of  40,000/.,  far  out- 
be  queen. 

apacious  woman  is  said  to  have  devoured  the  almost  incredible 
>00,000/.     Charles  finally  gratified  her  pride  by  creating  her 

•  of  M.  de  Rouvigny,  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix.     Pepyp. 

» Ibid.  «  Burnet. 

Moll  Davies  M'as  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  dancer.     She  had  a  daugli- 
king,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Tudor,  and  married  her  to  sir 
atclide.    Froo   'bis  i'*mrriage  descended  the  two  unfortunate  earU  of 
rater. 
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duchess  of  Cleveland,  with  reversion  to  her  eldest  son  by  hinif  to  whoB 
be  gave  the  name  of  Fitzroy.  The  neglect  with  which  the  qneen  wis 
trf*ated  on  her  account  was  not  confined  to  the  courtiers.  Goodnm, 
the  player  and  theatrical  manager  at  the  king^s  house,  who^  for  some 
of  Ills  evil  exploits,  had  very  recently  escaped  the  gallows,  refused  to 
have  the  stage  curtain  drawn  up  or  to  allow  the  play  to  commence,  be- 
cause the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  bestowed  on  him  some  of  her 
infamous  patronage,  had  not  arrived.  ^  Is  my  duchess  come  ?"  asked 
he,  when  told  that  the  queen  was  waiting  for  the  performance.  Fortu- 
nately his  duchess  made  lier  appearance,  and  her  royal  mistress  bo 
longer  sat  waiting  her  leisure. 

^ueen  Catharine  delighted  in  music,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  patroness  of  the  Italian  school  of  singing.  She  had  a  concert  of 
these  vocalists  on  the  Thames  under  her  balcony  at  Whitehall  palace, 
September  30th,  when,  ^  it  being  a  most  summer-like  day,  and  a  fine 
warm  evening,^'  says  Pepys,  ^  the  Italians  came  in  a  barge  nnder  the 
leads  before  the  queen^s  drawing-room,  and  so  the  queen  and  ladief 
went  out,  and  heaiti  them  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  the  singing  wai 
vtr}'  good  together ;  but  yet  there  was  but  one  voice  that  did  appew 
considerable,  and  that  was  sign  or  Joan ni.  Ami  here,''  pursues  he,  **1 
s»iiw  Mr.  Sidney  Monuigue  ki^s^  the  queen ^s  hand,  who  was  mighty  kind 
to  him.^^  This  gentleman  was  one  of  lonl  Sandwiches  family,  and  to 
all  of  that  name  Catharine,  as  fur  as  her  power  went,  continued  to  show 
liiT  friendbhip. 

Their  niojesties  spent  the  month  of  October  at  Audley  End,  Eustoo, 
and  Newmarket,  this  year.  The  foreign  ambassadors,  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  all  the  court,  accompanied  them  on  their  autumnal  progress. 
They  returned  to  Whitehall,  ft>r  the  celebration  of  the  queen^s  birth-dsy, 
in  November;  this  was  the  usual  commencement  of  the  gay  season  in 
London,  which  closed  a  few  days  after  the  29th  of  May,  the  annire^ 
sary  of  king  Charleses  birth  and  restoration. 

Confident  expectations  were  entertained,  in  the  spring  of  1669,  that 
the  queen  was  about  to  give  an  heir  ti>  £ii|rland.  Pepys  records  that  he 
saw  her,  on  the  10th  of  May,  at  dinner  with  the  king,  in  her  own  apart- 
ment at  Whitehall,  in  her  white  pinner^  a  loose  wrapping  gown,  snch  st 
is  now  termed  a  peifrnoir ;  in  which  simple  garb,  he  says,  **  she  looked 
handsomer  than  in  full  dress,'-  and  adds,  '*  that  her  appearance  was  such 
as  to  confirm  the  general  report,  and  the  hopes  that  were  entertained  tt 
that  ]>eriod.  She  was  taken,  however,  so  suddenly  ill  on  the  26th,  as  to 
fcnd  for  Mrs.  Nun  and  another  of  her  women,  in  great  haste,  from  t 
cliiiner  party  at  Chiflincirs  apartments,  and  cunsiderablc  alann  prevailed 
on  her  account.  In  a  few  hours  she  was  better,  and  lord  Arlington 
writes  to  sir  William  Temple,  on  the  1st  of  June,  ^  I  cannot  end  thi* 
h'ttor  without  telling  you  that  the  queen  is  very  well,  and  gives  us  ererr 
(lay  cause  to  rejoice  more  and  morf\  God  grant  that  it  have  its  eftct 
accordingly,  to  make  us  all  happy.'''  Six  days  afterwards  the  king  com- 
municates his  disappointment  to  liis  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  with 

the  remark  "  that  there  had  been  no  accident  to  cause  it."  * 

■  - 

*^ce  the  Icuet  xi\  Dulry utile's  Ai^peiidix,  p.  2f.  vol.  ii. 
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Charles,  now  despairing  of  a  femilj  by  Catharine,  listened  with  more 
complacency  than  ever  to  the  project  of  obtaining  the  liberty  of  seeking 
a  younger  and  more  fruitful  wife,  by  means  of  a  parliamentary  divorce. 
About  this  time  lord  Roos,  having  convicted  his  wife  of  adultery,  moved 
a  bill  in  the  house  of  peers  for  dissolving  the  tie,  including  leave  to 
marry  another  wife.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  supported  the  bill  with 
all  the  interest  of  his  faction ;  the  duke  of  York  opposed  it,  having  all 
the  bishops  on  his  side,  except  Cosins  and  Wilkin.  The  controversy 
was  carried  on  with  great  heat,  and  the  king  took  the  opportunity  of 
enteiing  the  house  in  his  ordinary  dress,  and,  seating  himself  on  the 
throne,  listened  to  the  proceedings  v^ith  eager  interest,  declaring,  ^  that 
it  was  as  good  as  a  play."  The  bill  passed,  and  his  majesty  was  urged 
by  the  base  junta  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  to  make  it  the  precedent 
ior  a  bill  to  dissolve  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  as  regarded  the  legality 
of  marrying  another  wife,  for  the  rectitude  of  Catharine's  conduct  had 
been  such,' that  no  one  dared  even  to  breathe  an  insinuation  of  disloyalty 
against  her.  But  either  Cliarles  had  never  seriously  entered  into  this 
iaiquitoua  design,  or  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  carry  it 
through,  for  when  the  time  came  within  three  days  of  that  appointed  by 
the  confederates  for  bringing  it  before  the  house,  he  told  the  infamous 
Bab  May,  who  was  the  tool  chosen  by  Buckingham  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness, ^  that  he  must  let  that  matter  alone,  as  it  would  not  do,''  to  the 
extreme  annoyance  of  tha  person,  who  had  taken  infinite  pains  in  pre- 
paring those  who  were  to  manage  the  debate/  In  other  words,  he  thought 
he  had  offered  sufficient  bribes  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  divisions  on 
the  anticipated  readings  of  the  bill. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  a  close  confidence  and  a  sympathy  of 
opinion,  little  suspected  by  the  world,  subsisted  between  Charles  and 
Githarine ;  this  was  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Charles,  although  the 
companion  of  scoflers,  and  openly  applauding  the  profane  language,  the 
ribald  jests  of  Buckingham,  Rochester,  and  all  the  godless  crew,  male 
and  female,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  was  secretly  impressed  with 
mpect  for  the  principles  of  his  queen.  Bigoted  and  narrow-minded  as 
Catharine  undoubtedly  was,  and  in  practice  superstitious  over-much, 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  holiness  about  her,  a  purity  and  innocence 
in  her  conversation,  and  an  integrity  in  her  conduct,  which  showed  that 
all  she  did  was  from  motives  of  conscience  and  as  matters  of  duty. 
Giarlcs  had  received  from  his  mother,  in  the  tender  season  of  infancy, 
the  first  and  only  impressions  of  a  religious  nature  that  were  ever  made 
OQ  him.  Those  impressions,  without  producing  any  of  the  fruits  of 
Christian  convictions,  piety  and  purity  of  life,  gave  him  a  strong  bias 
in  favour  of  Catholicism,  which  haunted  liim  to  the  tomb.  He  struggled 
acainst  it^  for  it  militated  no  less  against  his  self-indulgence  and  habitual 
love  of  ease,  than  his  interest,  and  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  world  into 
the  idea  that  lie  was  an  infidel.  His  brother  was  for  a  time  deterred 
by  Win  persuasions  and  commands  from  avowing  his  conversion  to  the 
Komisih  creed ;  but  Charles,  though  he,  on  one  occasion,  lamented  with 

*  Burnet. 
•24* 
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tears  that  he  could  not  enjoy  his  religion,  did  oot  love  it  aafficiently  to 
make  the  slightest  self-sacritice  to  prove  his  sincerity.  It  was  in  lealivf 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion  with  him,  and  not  of  fiuth.  The  qneeo  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  Rome,  and  this  served  to  cover  the  dandea- 
tine  intercourse  of  others,  though  the  suspicions  it  created  were  noit 
assuredly  the  cause  of  her  name  being  subsequently  implicated  in  ihi 
accusations  connected  with  the  popish  ploL  The  re-eatabliahment  of 
the  Roman-catholic  worship  in  England  was  one  of  the  leading  articlei 
of  the  secret  treaty'  which  was  negotiated  by  Henrietta,  duchess  of 
Orleans,  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Cliarles  II.  After  a  long  correspoad- 
ence,  that  princess  came  to  Dover  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  iL 
Charles  and  Catharine  met  her  there,  and  the  deep  state  intrigues  thsl 
were  discussed  between  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  were  veiled  beneilh 
a  succession  of  fetes  and  rejoicings,  which  took  place  la  honour  of  hsr 
arrival.  It  was  the  Arst  time  Catharine  and  this  princess  had  met,  and 
when  the  latter  returned  to  France,  she  spoke  in  the  most  friendly  omb- 
ner  of  her  roval  sister-in-law.  She  told  her  cousin,  mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  ^^  that  the  queen  was  a  thorough  good  woman,  not  beaati- 
ful,  but  virtuous,  and  full  of  piety,  and  that  she  commanded  the  respect 
of  every  one." 

This  friendly  testimony  to  tlie  merits  of  Catharine  was  borne  bv  tlw 
best  loved  sister  of  her  loni,  almos>t  with  her  dying  breath,  for  in  thnc 
wroks  aAer  her  return  to  France,  this  beautiful  young  princess  ezpiiedi 
after  a  few  hours  of  ncronizing  illness.' 

The  ratilication  o{  this  secret  treaty  placed  Charles  in  the  degrtdioff 
position  of  a  i>€*nsioiier  of  France.  Louis  XIV.  had  previously  bribed 
the  wives  and  mistresses  of  such  of  his  ministers  as  had  declined  re- 
ceiving money  or  jfwcls  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  despatches  of 
Rouvigny  and  Harilion  contain  sufficient  evidence  of  monies  paid  bj 
that  sovereign  to  Algernon  Sidney,  and  others  of  the  republican  psitf, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  patriotism,  were  the  hireling  tools  oft 
foreign  power,  to  stir  up  civil  strife  in  their  own  country. 

Charles  II.  was  aware  of  the  corruption  of  friend  and  foe,  and,  with  a 
laxity  of  principle  scarcely  more  disgraceful,  preferred  a  peaceful  appro- 
priation of  the  gold  of  France  to  his  own  use,  to  its  being  lavished  on 
his  subjects  in  the  shape  of  bribes  for  his  injur}'.  His  extravagance 
rendered  him  needy,  and  his  indolence  inclined  him  to  avail  himself  of 
supplies  that  cost  no  sutli'rings  to  his  people.  The  cruel  imposts  of 
Cromwell's  government  had  afTorded  the  precedent  of  collecting  in 
enonnous  revenue,  by  taxing  articles  of  general  consumption,  but  a  re- 
venue torn  from  the  necessities  of  the  people  could  never  have  been 
collected  without  the  aid  of  military  despotism.     Charles  IL  liked  bet- 

' Diilrymples  Appendix. 

*  Wiirii  tliis  sinriiing  news  reached  king  Charles,  he  gave  way  to  the  most  pa^ 
?ionati.'  ^rw'i^  and,  in  tlie  fi»t  trani*i)orts  of  his  affliction,  made  use  of  an  ex(>K^ 
Bion  M-hioh  iMii)li<Ml  tliat  he  buispei'tcd  her  husband  of  having  been  the  author  of 
litT  di'aih.  But  ult)i(ni^}>  this  ha^  I>een  very  generally  asserted,  there  are  no  real 
i:rounds  for  bclievinu:  timt  it  was  tlie  case.  James  IL  censures  her  conduct  in 
li!ij:f  c/caiy  as  unworthy  of  a  daufghter  of  England. 
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raw  on  the  exchequer  of  his  wealthier  neighbour  of  France, 
ere  times  when  the  spirit  of  a  British  monarch  stirred  within 
1  he  would  fain  have  broken  from  the  chain ;  but  Louis  threat- 
publish  the  secret  correspondence,  with  a  plain  statement  of  the 
ons  that  had  taken  place  between  them,  and  rather  than  endure 
-aceiul  eiposure,  Charles  submitted  to  follow  the  line  of  policy 
by  him  implicitly. 

weeks  after  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Orieans,  Charles  II. 
a  yacht,  with  a  confidential  person,  to  bring  to  England  tlie 
mademoiselle  de  Qiaeroualle,  whom  he  had  seen  in  attendance 
rhen  at  Dover.  She  came,  and  he  compelled  queen  Catharine, 
espect,  as  it  was  pretended,  for  his  sister's  memory,  to  receive 
the  number  of  her  maids  of  honour.  She  soon  became  the  ao- 
ged  mistress  of  Charles,  and  was  the  most  troublesome  of  the 
pled  intriguantes  of  that  reign,  and  one  of  the  most  extra- 

!  was  a  great  ball  on  the  9th  of  February,  1071,  at  the  theatre 
thall  palace,  in  which  the  queen  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court 

greatest  fault  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,"  observes  sir  Walter 
was  her  being  educated  a  catholic,  her  greatest  misfortune  bear- 
king  no  children,  and  her  greatest  foible  an  excessive  love  of 
It  might  have  occurred  to  the  good  people  of  those  times  that 
ball  was  not  a  capital  sin,  even  in  a  person  whose  figure  ex- 
ler  from  all  hopes  of  gracing  it — that  a  princess  of  Portugal 

a  catholic  if  she  had  any  religion  at  all,  and  that  children- 
take  leave  to  finish  the  sentence  in  the  words  of  holy  writ — 
ift  and  heritage  that  cometh  of  the  Lord."  Yet  these  obvious 
itions  did  not  prevent  her  from  being  assailed  with  the  most 
s  lampoons  on  every  occasion.  How  a  man,  making  pretences 
Boral  feeling  and  sanctity,  like  Andrew  Marvel,  could  have  found 
heart  to  address  lines  like  the  following  to  so  amiable  and  un- 
l  a  princess,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine : — 

**  Reform,  great  queen,  the  errors  of  your  youth, 
And  hear  a  thing  you  never  heard,  called  truth; 
Poor  private  bails  content  the  iieury  queen. 
You  must  dance  (and  dance  damnably)  to  be  leen. 
Ill-natured  little  goblin,  and  designed 
For  nothing  but  to  dance,  and  vex  mankind. 
What  wiser  thing  could  our  great  monarch  do, 
Than  root  ambition  out,  by  showing  you  ? 

the  birth  of  a  son,  she  was  created  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Though 
£ions  in  her  requisitions  for  money  from  hor  royal  lover,  she  was  con- 
ipoverished  by  her  gambling  propensities.  She  retained  her  beauty  to 
ge,  and  died  at  the  ducal  seat  of  her  son  Richmond,  at  Aubigny,  in 
y  lately  as  1734,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Evelyn  declares  that  her  apart- 
Whitehall  were  splendid,  and  luxuriously  furnished,  **  with  ten  times 
•M  and  glory  of  the  queen*s ;  with  massive  services  of  plate,  whole 
1  stands  of  incredible  value." 
notes  to  Dryden's  works. 
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Yon  ran  the  ni'>«t  a«  pi  ring  ihougfats  fmll  down, 
For  who  wiuld  tia\tf  hU  wile,  to  have  bis  ciowbP 

Our  pious  bard  brings  his  roaree  series  of  penooal  UMulls  on  hkrapl 
niitress  to  this  climax  in  conclusion  : — 

**  What  will  be  nozt^  unle«f  too  please  to  go 
And  (iance  amoiiK  your  fellow  fieadi  balowt 
There.  a»  uptiu  the  Mygian  lake  you  float, 
YciQ  may  o'ersct,  and  sink  the  laden  boat; 
While  we  tlic  funeral  riiei  devoutly  pay. 
And  dance  fur  joy  that  you  are  danced  away."* 

As  a  further  instance  of  the  unprovoked  malice  of  Andrew  Mairel, 
against  poor  Catharine,  is  the  injurious  manner  In  which  her  name  ii 
lU'edlesuly  dragged  by  him  into  another  of  his  pasquinades,  oa  the  ioK 
punity  with  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  his  guilty  asaocktei  ip- 
i)eareti  at  court,  after  their  barbarous  murder  of  the  unfortunate  ptridt 
beadle,  on  the  night  of  (Vbruary  *28th,  167K  in  a  drunken  frolic.  There 
was  to  liavc  been  a  grand  ball  the  same  night  at  the  palace,  which  vai 
prevented  in  conse({uencc  of  the  cpnfusion  and  horror  caused  bj  the 
news  of  this  outrage,  wiiicli  gave  occasion  for  the  following  obiem-  [ 
tion : — 

*■  Sec  wliiii  iiil'-hni's  (I.'iro  e'en  invailc  Whitehall, 

Till'  ^i!ly  foiii'w'ii  ileaiit  puts  oif  tlie  ball! 

Anil  ili»:iii  r.iiii-i  tlic  qiii.H'n — fidor  linle  chuck! 

Willi  «ln||>ltlc^!i  would  liave  danced  it  like  a  duck. 
•  •••••• 

Y*.*i  frliall  Whitehall,  the  innocent,  the  good,  t 

Sc't*  thi*:$c  iiiL'u  dance  all  daubed  with  lace  and  blood/* 

The  sevrrest  casiigation  wliich  satire  could  inflict  had  been  richly  de-    . 
served  by  Monmouth,  but  what  had  tlie  ill-treated  wife  of  his  profiigitt 
father  done  that  her  name  should  be  mixed  up  with  his  crimes  ?' 

The  failings  of  Catharine  of  Braganza— Hind  there  are  fewer  recorded 
of  Jier  than  of  many  a  princess  who  bears  a  brighter  name  in  the  hisioiie 
page — appear  at  all  times  to  have  proceeded  from  want  of  judgmeoti    ^ 
rather  than  from  a  wilful  desire  to  act  amiss.    They  certainly  were  ool    , 
of  the  class  that  could  warrant  any  one  in  chastising  her  with  scoipiooi    , 
in  the  shape  of  ribald  rhymes. 

'This  una  tin;  si-nUHl  ntriXMiv  in  wliioh  the  spoiled  darling  of  Charles  had 
bcrn  n  principal  in^<ti^at<lr  within  two  months.  The  first  was  an  attack  on  fir  t 
JmIiii  Covi'iitry.  who  had  im^nrrcd  the  kind's  displeasure,  during;  a  debate  onibe  ^ 
)ir('pri>al  f  if  taxing;  thentrcfi,  by  a  sarcaMic  bon-tnoi,  glancing  at  his  majesty's  tife^  ' 
1 11)11  liir  a(*tre<<si'.H.  Moninoiith  luidcrtiKik  to  punish  Coventry  for  this  presomp* 
tiuti.  whii.'Ii.  in  .spite  til'  tlio  duke  of  York's  earnest  remonstrance,  he  performed,  ' 
in  ilu*  onwiirdjy  fnshi<jn  of  eniployini;  thirteen  of  his  troop,  witli  Sandys,  thctf 
lirMitfMiunt.  and  O'Brien,  the  wm  of  lord  Inchirpiin,  to  waylay  him  as  he  «il 
rctiiriiiim  from  tlic  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  2.3,  1C70.  These  ruffians  threw 
him  on  tiic  ^rouml,  h«*at  him.  and  t^lit  his  nose  to  the  bone  with  a  pen-knife, asd 
Would  have  hni»hed  by  takinf(  his  lifo,  but  were  interrupted.  Parliament  took 
co^lllzulloe  of  the  outr.ii^e,  and  piinifrhud  four  of  the  miscreants  with  lianishaieDt; 
but  Munniuuih  was  screened.  The  Coventry  act  against  cutting  and  maimit 
wua  jiasdod  on  tiiis  0(.'ra>ion.  for  the  protection  of  individuals  from  such  tresis 
mf'iit  fur  tlif.'  fiitiinv  CharU's  ;inrdoncd  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  desA 
of  the  boadl«\  tluiugh  the  poor  creature  had  begged  his  life  on  his 
Maxwell.     Macphcrson.    Liugaid. 
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Evelyn  was  certainly  greatly  annoyed  with  her  on  one  occasion,  but 
here  her  ofience  only  amounted  to  a  want  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
I  deHciency  of  that  generous  patronage  of  which  the  princes  of  the  royal 
louse  of  Stuart  afibrded  so  noble  an  example. 

Evelyn,  it  seems,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  Grinling 
libbon,  afterwards  so  celebrated  for  his  exquisite  carving  in  wood,  whom 
e  had  by  accident  discovered  by  looking  through  the  window  of  a  poor 
olitaiy  thatched  house  in  the  fields,  near  Say's-court,  and  seeing  him 
Dga^ed  in  carving  the  large  cartoon  or  crucifix  of  Tintoret,  containing 
lore  than  100  figures,  exquisitely  executed,  with  a  frame  wrought  in 
Mtoons  of  flowers,  the  most  delicate  and  lovely  that  could  be^  imagined. 
yelyn  asked  if  lie  might  enter.  The  artist  civilly  opened  the*  door,  and 
annitted  him  to  examine  the  work,  which  that  accomplished  virtuoso 
onsidered  more  beautiful  than  anything  of  the  kind  he  had  seen  in  all 
10  travels.  He  asked  the  price,  which  was  100/.  Evelyn  considered 
10  frame  alone  well  worth  the  money ;  and  the  next  time  he  saw  the 
iBg  he  mentioned  the  young  artist,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
luod  hiin  out,  and  begged  his  majesty  would  allow  him  to  bring  his 
rork  to  Whitehall.  Charles  graciously  replied,  ^  that  he  would  him- 
elf  go  and  see  the  artist,"  but  probably  thought  no  more  of  it  till  the 
rst  of  March,  when  Evelyn  told  him  ^^  that  Gibbon  and  his  work  had 
oth  arrived  at  Whitehall,  and  were  in  sir  Richard  Brown's  chamber ; 
od  if  his  majesty  would  appoint  any  place  whither  it  should  be  brought, 
«  would  take  care  for  it."  ^^  ^  No,'  says  the  king,  ^  show  me  the  way ; 
'U  go  to  sir  Richard's  chamber;'  which  he  immediately  did,"  continues 
Ivelyn,  ^^  walking  along  the  entries  after  me  as  far  as  the  ewry,  till  he 
ame  up  into  the  room.  No  sooner  was  he  entered,  and  cast  his  eye 
«  the  work,  than  he  was  astonished  at  the  curiosity  of  it,  and  having 
onsidered  it  a  long  time  and  discoursed  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  whom  I 
iroiifirht  to  kiss  his  hand,  he  commanded  that  it  should  be  immediately 
irried  to  the  queen's  side*  to  show  her.  It  was  carried  up  into  her 
led-chamber,  where  she  and  the  king  looked  on  and  admired  it  again. 
Phe  king  being  called  away,  left  us  with  the  queen,  believing  she  would 
live  bought  it,  it  being  a  crucifix ;  but,  when  his  majesty  was  gone,  a 
^rench  peddling  woman,  one  Madame  de  Boord,  who  used  to  bring  petti- 
tMts,  and  ians,  and  baubles,  out  of  France,  to  the  ladies,  began  to  find 
lalt  with  several  things  in  the  work,  which  she  understood  no  more 
fian  a  monkey ;  so,  in  a  kind  of  indignation,  I  caused  the  person  who 
Tought  it  to  carry  it  back  to  the  chamber,  finding  the  queen  so  much 
x>verBed  by  an  ignorant  Frenchwoman,  and  this  incomparable  artist  had 
lis  labour  only  for  his  pains,  which  not  a  little  displeased  me,  and  was 
lin  to  send  it  down  to  his  cottage  again,  where  he  sold  it  for  80/., 
fiough  well  worth  100/.  without  the  frame." 

How  much  more  there  is  in  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing  than  in  the 
ting  itself!  The  king  was  the  person  for  whose  inspection  the  carving 
ras  brought  to  Whitehall,  not  without  hope,  on  the  part  both  of  the 

I  Xbnt  ranga  of  the  palace  where  the  queen-consort's  apartments  were  situated, 
fiaal^rays  called,  (or  the  sake  of  brevitj*}  **the  queens  side.*' 
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artist  and  his  friend,  that  he  would  be  the  parchaser.    Chariea 
pecuniary  straits  at  that  time,  for  he  was  alinoet  without  linen ;  he  hii 
only  three  cnvats  in  the  world,  very  few  atodcings,  and  no  cradK  at  Ai 


I 


linendniprr^s,  to  procure  more  of  these  absolute  ncceaaarica;' 
quently  he  could  not  readily  command  the  money  to  hay  Gibboi^ 
earring,  but  he  gratified  the  pride  of  the  artist  by  extolling'  it,  and  riuM 
the  expectation  of  purchasing  from  himself  to  his  wife.  He  adroidj 
causes  it  to  be  carried  to  her  apartment,  whither  he  condncta  Efdyi 
and  the  artist,  and  leaves  them  with  her,  for  her  to  settle  the  natter  bs 
own  way.  Catharine's  income  was  un punctually  paid,  and  she  wv 
probably  fs  much  at  a  loss  for  an  extra  hundred  pounds  as  hit  majestj; 
the  women  who  are  about  her  have  reason  to  know  it,  and  one  of  ihea 
comes  to  her  aid  by  depreciating  the  work,  and  this  aflbrds  an  excaN 
for  not  buying  it. 

Catharine,  not  being  skilled  in  the  delicate  art  of  declining  an  incoi 
venient  purchase  with  a  compliment,  is  regarded  as  a  person  destitilr 
of  taste  and  liberality,  and  gets  chronicled  by  the  wisest  nsan  of  the  aft 
as  a  simpleton,  while  Charles  escapes  uncensured.  It  is,  however,  to  m 
regretted  that  no  traits  of  her  generosity,  or  encouragement  of  liteiatoif 
or  the  fine  arts,  have  been  recorded. 

Charles  II.,  with  all  his  follies  and  all  his  sins,  was  so  frank  and  pa- 
cious  in  his  manners,  and  so  perfect  in  all  the  minor  arts  which  fonn  a 
important  part  of  king-craft,  that  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  cane 
within  the  sphere  of  liis  fascinations.  He  seldom  resented  the  sareiflai 
with  which  he  was  occasionally  assailed,  because  he  possessed  BMXf 
wit  than  those  who  satirized  him,  and  generally  retorted  with  a  repvtee. 
The  carl  of  Rochester  one  day  look  the  liberty  of  writing  the  folIowiBg 
impromptu  epigram  on  his  majesty's  chamber  door : — 

^  Here   lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
Whose  word  no  mnn  relics  on; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one/' 

'*  It  is  very  true,"  replied  Charles,  after  he  had  read  the  lines,  ^Bf 
doingjt  are  those  of  my  ministers,  but  my  sayings  are  my  own."  iddi- 
son  has  given  a  pleasant  account,  in  one  of  the  papers  in  the  ^Speetitoi;' 
of  the  ^ood-huinour  with  which  his  majesty  yielded  to  the  lord-msjor'i 
over-aflectionate  request  for  him  to  come  back  and  finish  the  earcmffi 
when  he  had  been  feasting  with  his  loving  citizens  in  the  Mansion  Haatt. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  knew  how  to  be  everything  to  every  man.  '^The 
kins:  came  to  me  in  the  queen^s  withdra wing-room,  from  the  circle  of 
ludies,  to  talk  with  me  as  to  what  advance  I  had  made  in  the  Dutch  his- 
tory ,^^  says  Evelyn ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  he  loves  him,  and  puMi 
lightly  over  his  faults,  startling  as  they  must  have  been  to  so  pore  & 
moralist  ?  He  easily  induced  the  king  to  employ  Gibbon  for  the  deco- 
rntirtns  in  the  new  buildings  at  Windsor.  ^  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
talking  to  his  majesty  about  it,"  pursues  he,  ^in  the  lobby  next  the 
queen^s  side,  where  I  presented  him  with  some  sheets  of  my  histcny* 
1  thence  walked  with  him  through  St  JamesV  Park  to  the  garden,  whg 

» Pepys. 
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and  heard  a  familiar  discourse  between  *  * ''  (his  majest^i 
rae)  ^  and  Mrs.  Nelly,  an  impudent  comedian,  she  looking  out  ol 
■den  on  a  terrace  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  *  *  (his  majesty} 
ig  on  the  green  walk  under  it.  I  was  heartily  sorry  at  this  acene. 
e  the  king  walked  to  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,*  another  lady  of 
^  and  curse  of  our  nation.*^ 

n  an  entry  in  a  loose  sheet  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  ladies  and 
I  of  queen  Catharine^s  household,  while  sir  Thomas  Strickland 
e  keeper  of  the  priry  purse,'  we  find  that  thirty-six  pounds  a  year 
sbursed  to  her  niajesty^s  parrot-keeper,  a  large  sum  in  comparison 

ridiculously  low  salaries  of  the  &ir  and  noble  damsels  who 
id  on  her  in  the  capacity  of  maids  of  honour,  who  received  but 
mds  per  annum  each,  and  the  mother  of  the  maids  twenty.  It  is 
y  credible  that  any  gentlewomen  could  have  been  found  to  un- 
;  such  a  charge  as  the  superintendence  of  maids  of  honour  to  the 
of  Charles  II.  for  so  paltry  a  remuneration  ' 
w  items  of  the  payments  in  the  royal  household  list  of  Catharine 
^nza,  from  this  sheet,  may  be  amusing  to  some  of  our  readers, 
itrating  the  increased  amount  of  the  salaries  in  the  present  times ; 
9  difference  of  the  queen-consort's  revenue,  the  relative  value  of 
,  and,  above  all,  the  manner  in  which  she  was  too  of\en  left  in 
Yy  the  crown,  must  be  taken  into  the  calculation ;  also,  tlie  enor- 
mount  of  fees  and  perquisites  attached  to  every  office  in  the  court 

\  days. 

imKniticent  luansiuii  uf  this  wuuian  occupied  the  site  of  Cleveland-row 
Icinity. 

urioii:!  document,  I  found  among  the  Strickland  papers  at  Sizergh  Castle, 

:hc  leaves  of  one  of  tlie  books  of  household  expenses  of  the  years  16'^i9 

'pt  by  Thomas  Shepherd,  the  steward  of  sir  Thomas  Strickland,  knight- 

(eeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  the  queen  of  Charles  II.,  till  the  operation 

Act  compelled  him.  and  many  other  honest  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 

ri>uasion,  to  relinquish  his  place.     He  vacated  his  seat  in  parliament 

f  the  bhire  for  Westmoreland,  at  the  time  of  the  Popish  plot.     Tho 

the  badge  of  his  olCce,  is  still  preserved  among  the  heir-looms  of  tho 

sergh.    It  is  of  crimson  velvet,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  reticule, 

•idered  with  the  royal  arms,  and  the  initials  C.  R.  in  gold  and  silver 

loured  silk  twist. 

act  from  the  salary  list  of  queen  Catharine^s  household,  in  which 

appear,  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  sir  Thomas  Strickland's  steward, 

d,  and  seems  to  be  a  rough  transcript  made  by  him  for  the  instruc- 

rthy  cavalier-banneret,  on  his  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

"  List  of  her  majei>ty's  servants'  wages.**     It  has  no  date,  but  the 

h  it  b<*longs  is  verified  by  tho  circumstance  of  its  being  found  be- 

•s  of  the  b<x)k  where  the  items  of  ex[)cnses  incurred  by  sir  Thomas 

lis  entering  into  his  office  of  privy  purse  to  her  majesty,  are  noted, 

£     i,   tL 

Signet-office 034 

the  privy  purse 626 

ilver  at  the  privy  seal 200 

ng  of  the  outer  apartment  at  Whitehall     .     .     .  13  10     0'* 

r  is  indicntive  of  tlie  foppery  of  tlie  gallants  of  \h«  dOraoX  fA 
ree  pair  ofjesMiny  gloveSj  seven  ehkUings.*^ 
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Accordini^  to  tliis  account,  tlien,  Catharine^t  lord  cliamberlain  reoeired 

a  yearly  salary  of  IGO/.;  her  master  of  the  horse,  50/.;  her  secretary  the 

same— only  fourteen  pounds  more  than  that  important  fuDCtionaiy,  her 

parrot-keeper ;  her  cup-bearers,  two  in  number,  liad  33Z.  yearly ;  her 

carvers  the  same. 

'•Her  LM::lit  ^n.ioms  of  the*  ]uivy-clinmber  bad  each  602.;  her  apothecvift, 
twelve  in  iiuinlH^r,  Trfj/. ;  her  auriicoii  the  »ame;  Hugh  Aston, clerk,  37^;  Edvard 
Hill,  bruiker^  3M/.;  a  lady  of  her  majesty's  rt»ljes  for  hei  entertainmeDt,  3002.;  maids 
of  hummr.  being  ttix  in  number.  u-pii*ce,  10/.;  chamberers, eight  in  number.  M.; 
keeper  of  lier  miijeAty's  sweei-ciifers,  'JO/.  Her  laundreMes  are  rated  nnch 
higher,  so  are  her  litarchers.** 

Her  musicians,  or  mushioners^  according  to  honest  Tom  Shephenfi 
orthograpliy,  were  the  best  ofT  of  all,  for  twelve  of  them  are  paid  13021 
a-picce ;  and  the  master  of  the  music,  for  himself  and  eight  boys,  if 
allowed  440/.  per  annum ;  her  tailor  is  paid  a  yearly  salary  of  60/.,  and 
the  shoemaker,  36/.;  the  cook,  30/.;  the  master  of  her  majesty's 
games,  50/. 

The  hunting  establishment  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  savours  of  that 
of  a  queen  of  Knt^land  in  tlie  days  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  sove- 
reigns ;  for  ihrrc  is  •*  tlie  master  df  her  nuijosiy's  bows,''  witli  a  salarr 
of  61/.  attached  to  his  olllce;  **a  yeoman  of  her  majesty ^s  bows,"  anl 
**  a  ijroom  of  her  maji-siy's  bows ;"  *•  a  master  of  her  majesty's  bnck&*^ 
who  receives  50/.  per  annum;  and  ''two  yeomen  of  her  harriers,^ at 
25/.  each. 

iirr  clock-keeper^s  wages  are  45/.  yearly. 

The  countess  of  IVnalva  Hfrnres  in  this  list,  as^madame  nurse,'' wiih 
a  ycurly  prnsjon  of  1*20/.  Four  foreii;n  ladies  in  queen  Catharine's  se^ 
vice  arc  qiiaiiiily  designated  by  Tom  Shcplierd,  as  ^  four  other  of  the 
niadanios,  at  Od/.'^ 

TliiTe  arc  alj^o  some  brief  statements  relative  to  her  majesty's  income, 
and  tlie  sums  due  to  her  from  the  exche(|uer,and  from  fines,  &.c.^  whick 
togetiier  with  the  anioiuit  n>reived,  makes  up  precisely  the  revenue  of 
30,000/.  [ler  annum,  secured  to  lier  by  her  marriage  articles.  While  the 
qut^'U-niother,  Henrietta  .Maria,  lived,  Catliarinc^s  income  was  paid  with 
dilliculiy  by  a  neces^iuius  government,  burdened  with  the  maintenance 
of  two  queens;'  and  even  at  the  death  of  tbat  princess,  the  queen-coo- 
sort's  case  was  not  at  first  improved,  as,  from  lord  Arlington's  statements, 
it  appears  that  two  years  of  Henrietta's  income,  after  her  death,  vt$ 
mortiraged  to  jxiy  her  debts,'  after  which  time  the  whole  was  to  revert 
to  Catharine. 

C:^ueen  C-athariiie  was  present  at  the  death  of  her  sister-in-law,  .\nve 
llvde,  duchess  of  York.     She  came  to  her  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the 

w 

sudden  fatal  turn  her  sickness  had  taken,  and  remained  with  her  till  she 
diei].     i^ho  was  present  when  Blanford,  bishop  of  Oxford,  visited  the 

'  I^»ril  Arlin^ion"*'  L«'tti^r<,  vol.  i..  p.  4iK>. 

*  What  ihcsr«  dchts  aninnutt'l  to  \va^  best  known  to  kiogCliarles  and  ArliittK^^i 
they  are  in  c*.nnph«io  ciMitradii-tinn  tn  the  testimony  of  her  chaplain.  Pere  Cypii*** 
(laiDuche.  and  U)  her  French  bio^'raphf-rji,  who  were  witnes»es  of  her  cofJJof*- 
It  is  ])()!i>ibh'  they  niitdit  pertain  to  repairs  and  improvements  at  Somerset  Ho"Nt 
in  ;>rDgres8  at  her  dcaih.     ^c  p.  V&3  of  iliif  volume,  Life  of  Henrietta  Maii*' 
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cluchpst;  and  Burnet,  who  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
Catharine,  pretends  ^  that  the  bishop  intended  to  administer  the  sacrar 
menu  and  read  the  service  for  the  sick  to  the  duchess  of  York,  but  when 
he  saw  tiie  queen  sitting  by  her  bedside,  his  modesty  deterred  him  from 
reading  prayers  which  would,  probably,  have  driven  her  majesty  out  of 
the  room ;  but,  that  not  being  done,  she,  pretending  kindness,  would  not 
leave  her.''  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  bishop,  after  the  conversation  he 
had  just  had  with  the  duke  of  York  in  the  drawing-room,  had  no  such 
intention.  The  duchess  had  charged  her  husband  to  inform  Blanford, 
or  any  other  bishop  who  might  come  to  speak  to  her,  ^  that  she  was 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  accordingly  received  its 
sacrameuts ;  but  if,  when  so  told,  they  still  insisted  on  seeing  her,  they 
might  come  in,  provided  they  did  not  disturb  her  with  controversy.'^ 
The  duke  repeated  this  to  Dr.  Blanford,  with  further  particulars,  who 
replied^  ^tliat  he  made  no  doubt  she  would  do  well,  as  she  had  not  been 
influenced  by  worldly  motives ;''  and  afterwards  went  into  the  room  and 
made  her  a  short  Christian  exhortation,  and  so  departed.' 

Queen  Catharine,  according  to  Burnet,  remained  while  the  bishop 
delivered  this  exnortation,  and  never  led  the  bedside  till  the  duchess 
breathed  her  last;  but  James  II.  takes  no  notice  of  this,  nor  does  he 
mention  her  visit  to  his  dying  consort. 

A  few  months  previously  to  this  event,  there  had  been  a  coolness  be- 
tween queen  Catharine  and  the  duke  of  York,  which  had  manifested  itself 
on  the  following  occasion.  The  duke  of  York  had  asked,  as  a  favour  of 
the  king,  that  liis  regiment  of  guards  miglit  not  lose  its  rank,  when  the 
Colds^tream,  on  the  death  of  3Ionk,  was  given  to  lord  Craven,  and  calle<l 
the  queen's  troop.  The  king  gave  him  his  word  that  it  should  not ;  but 
the  queen,  who,  James  says,  ^^  was  not  of  herself  very  kind  to  him,  was 
induced,  by  some  about  her,  who  were  very  glad  to  put  any  underhand 
mortification  on  him,  to  ask  the  king  that  her  troop  of  guards  might 
liave  the  rank  next  to  his  majesty's  guards."  She  and  others,  who  had 
perhaps  more  influence  than  herself,  pressed  the  king  so  hard  on  this 
points  that  he  was  a  little  embarrassed  between  their  solicitations  and 
the  promise  he  had  given  his  brother.  When  this  was  told  to  James,  he 
came  to  the  king  and  said,  ^^  he  saw  that  his  majesty  was  teased  by  the 
Women  and  others  on  that  account,  and  though  he  must  consider  it  a 
hardship,  he  would  voluntarily  release  him  from  his  promise ;  for,  what^ 
ever  others  did,  he  was  resolved  never  to  make  him  uneasy  for  any  con- 
cern of  his  "  It  was,  in  consequence,  settled  that  the  queen's  guards 
•hnuld  be  called  the  second  troop  of  guards,  with  precedency  over  the 
tinker's  regiment,  an  arrangement  only  consistent  with  her  rank  as  queen- 
consort,  a  point  she  appears  to  have  contested  with  all  the  stilFness  which 
ber  Portuguese  and  Spanish  descent  was  likely  to  inspire  in  a  matter  of 
etiquette.' 

Like  all  very  proud  persons,  Catharine  of  Braganza  occasionally  com- 
mitted herself  by  a  more  than  ordinary  departure  from  the  stately  cere- 
t&oaies  by  which  her  movements  were  generally  regulated.     It  was, 

'  Jouknal  of  James  II.  in  Stanier  Clark.  ^l\udu 
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however,  only  when  her  spirits  were  excited  in  the  quest  of  amnseiiieDt 
that  she  forgot  the  stitftiesA  of  the  infanta  and  the  dignity  of  the  queen. 
The  most  notable  of  her  frolics  occurred  towards  the  end  of  September, 
1071,  when  the  court  was  at  Audley  End,'  the  palatial  residence  of  the 
earl  and  countess  of  Suffolk,'  where  she  and  the  king  were  entertained 
for  several  days  with  great  magnificence.     While  there,  her  majestyi 
Frances,  duchess  of  Richmond,  and  the  duchess  of  Buckingham,  took 
into  their  heads  to  go  inrofinito  to  see  the  fair,  which  was  held  at  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Satfron  Wulden.     They  arrayed  themselves  for 
thiss  foolish  expedition  in  Khort  red  petticoats,  with  waistcoats  and  other 
articles  of  wliat  they  imagined  to  be  the  costume  of  country  lasses,  and 
iu  this  disguise  set  forth.    The  queen,  mounted  on  a  sorry  cart  jade, 
rode  on  a  pillion  behind  the  brave  old  cavalier,  sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,' 
the  duchess  of  Hichmond  behind  Mr.  Roper,  and  the  duchess  of  Ikiek- 
ingham  behind  another  gentleman  of  the  court    But  they  had  all  so 
overdone  their  disguises,  in  consequence,  we  may  presume,  of  copying 
the  representation  of  peasants  at  the  theatres  and  court  masques,  instesd 
of  taking  their  mo<leld  from  reality,  that  they  looked  more  like  antics 
than  rustics,  and  the  country  peo[)le,  as  soon  as  tliey  entered  the  &ir, 
began  to  follow  them,  in  the  expectation,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  a 
strolling  com|)any  of  comedians,  who  were  about  to  contribute  to  their 
amusement  by  their  droll   performances ;    but  the  queen  going  into  a 
booth  to  buy  ^'  a  pair  of  yellow  stockings  for  her  sweetheart,'^  and  fir 
Bernard  asking  for  ^^  a  pair  of  gloves,  stitched  with  blue^  for  his  sveet- 
heart,"  '^  they  were  soon  found  out,"  says  our  author,  ^  by  their  gib- 
berish, to  be  sti angers,"*  meaning  foreigners.     Doubtless  the  qaeeo^s 
Portuguese,  and  sir  Bernard  Gascoignc^s  Italian  attempts  at  imitating 
what  iliey  supposed  to  be  the  manners  and  language  of  Essex  and  Sut 
folk  peasants  at  a  fuir,  must  have  had  an  irresistibly  ludicrous  cflect,  in- 
depcndenily  of  the  queer  dress  and  appearance  of  the  party. 

*  This  princely  mansion,  sitiintod  nn  the  borders  of  K»sex  and  Snflblk,  paned 
by  inheritance  to  the  lato  lord  Rraybroitke,  and  is  the  family  seat  of  his  sun,  the 
prer^ent  peer,  the  noble  editor  of  Pepys'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

-' Voiin^  James  Howard,  the  fininds^n  of  this  noble  pair,  was  married  to  ths 
laily  Charlotte  Jemima  Henrietta  Fitzroy,  king  Charles's  natural  daughter  bf 
Eli/.:ibeth,  vi;«c'oimte!irS  Shannon,  dau^liter  to  sir  Henry  Killigrew.  The  couiiteM 
of  Siiffnlk  was  qii(*en  Catharine'."  i)riueipal  lady  in  waiting. 

'Sir  Bernard  Gascoiune  wa!>  a  Florentine  gentleman,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  great  rebellion,  entered  tlie  «ervioe  of  Charles  I.,  and  so  greatly  diMingiiifhed 
himself  by  his  valour,  that  he  incurred  the  peculiar  ill-will  of  the  parlianwali 
and,  on  the  surremler  of  Colche^ter.  was  selected  by  Fairfax  and  his  council  u  j. 
a  feUow-virtim  with  the  heroic  Liifle  and  Lucas,  to  expiate  the  crime  of  kaTJof 
defi'ndL'd  tliat  town  to  the  la^t  extremity  for  the  king.  Sir  Bernard  mtm  led  out 
with  x\n\>Q  loyal  gentlemen  into  the  ca5tle-\'ard  to  share  the  s^ime  deadly  TolJry. 
and  had  thiown  C'tf  his  doublet  that  he  might  die  airily,  when  ii  was  recollectihi 
by  an  officer  of  the  i)arliament,  that  he  was  a  subject  of  liie  duke  of  Tuwier. 
who  might  |>o<>>ibly  make  reprisals  for  his  murder  on  all  the  English  in  FioreiK«> 
and  he  was  therefore  reprieved.  Ho  was  a  very  old  man  when  performing  ilM 
part  of  equerry  extraordinary  to  Catharine  of  Bragnnza  at  ^^af^^OQ  Walden  Air- 

*  Letter  from    Mr.  Henshaw  to  fir  Robert  Patton  of  Oxneade.     Itcs'  Seiict 
Prnperg, 
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le  queen  and  the  duchess  of  Buckingham  were  both  little  dumpy 
en.  Her  majesty,  with  her  dark  hair,  olive  complexion,  and  large 
:  eyes,  might,  perhaps,  have  borne  some  likeness,  in  her  short  red 
xwt,  to  a  foreign  gipsy ;  but  then  the  graceful  figure  and  fair  fiice 
ranees,  duchess  of  Richmond,  she  who,  as  ^  2a  belle  StuaH*^  had 

the  star  of  the  court,  must  ill  have  sorted  with  such  a  gaberdine. 
mjTstery  was,  however,  presently  unravelled.  A  person  in  the 
d,  who  had  seen  the  queen  at  a  public  state  dinner,  recognised  her, 
ras  proud  of  proclaiming  his  knowledge.  This  soon  brought  all 
lir  in  crowds  to  stare  at  the  queen.  The  court  party,  finding  them- 
s  discovered,  got  to  their  horses  as  &st  as  the  eager  throng  of 
«,  who  pressed  to  see  her  majesty,  would  permit ;  ^  but  as  many  of 
onntr}'  people  as  had  horses  straightway  mounted,  with  their  wives 
reethearts  behind  them,  to  get  as  much  gape  as  they  could,''  and  so 
ded  the  queen  and  her  company  to  the  gates  of  Audley  End,  greatly 
nr  confusion.'  It  would  have  made  an  agreeable  sequel  to  this 
ant  tale,  if  Pepys  or  Evelyn  had  been  there  to  record  the  sayings 
e  merry  monarch  and  his  good-for-nothing  witty  premier,  Bucking- 

when   they  saw  their  luckless  wives  return  in  such  unwonted 

at  the  head  of  the  rabble  rout,  by  whom  they  had  been  detected 
eir  vain  attempt  to  personate  wenches  of  a  low  degree.  It  was 
for  queen  Catharine  that  her  cavalier  was  an  ancient  gentleman,  a 
It  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche^  respected  in  the  court,  and  personally 
ired  to  the  king  by  his  sufferings  and  perils  in  the  royal  cause, 
duchess  of  Buckingham  was  the  daughter  of  Fairfax,  and  bred  in 
le  strictness  of  the  puritan  school,  yet  both  she  and  the  Catholic 
1  enjoyed  a  harmless  frolic,  no  less  than  the  beautiful  mad-cap, 
:e8  Stuart,  who  was  the  soul  of  whim  and  fun,  and  most  probably 
ed  those  discreet  matrons  into  this  scrape, 
larles  must  have  been  pretty  well  convinced  by  this  adventure  that 

were  small  hopes  of  persuadins;  Catharine  to  take  the  veil.  Their 
ities  led  Audley  End  the  next  day,  for  Euston  hall,  the  seat  of  the 
>f  Arlington,  Charleses  lord  chamberlain,  and  from  thence  went  in 
■ess  to  Norwich.  The  king,  queen  Catharine,  with  all  her  ladies. 
Jukes  of  York,  Monmouth,  and  Buckingham,  and  many  other 
»,  entered  that  city  on  Thursday,  Sept.  28.  Their  majesties  were 
at  Trowse-bridge,  the  utmost  limits  of  the  city,  by  the  mayor  and 
>ration  in  their  robes,  with  the  civic  regalia,  and  the  militia  newly 
ed  in  red,  and  by  them  conducted  to  the  duke^s  palace,' as  the 
ion  of  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Howard  was  still  called, 
ih  there  had  been  no  duke  of  Norfolk  for  a  century.  Lord  Henry 
ard,  the  great-grandson  of  the  unfortunate  ducal  peer  who  was  be- 
»d  by  queen  Elizabeth,  received  king  Charles  II.  and  queen  Caiha- 
19  his  guests  in  this  palace,  where  he  entertained  them  with  great 
lificence.* 

ss*  Select  Papers. 

le  duke's  palace  was  in  so  dilapidated  a  state,  that  lord  Howard  contrived, 
great  ingenuity,  a  temporary  building  of  boards  for  the  ban<\uetii\%-\Qom^  \tv 
I  he  entertained  their  majesties  and  the  whole  court. — ^Ey«\Ytv. 
1672,  Ving  Charles  created  this  hospitable  nobleman  eaxV  o£  l^orwVcV^^  "t^" 
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Tr.e  neii  day  i>;f  kmz  v^nt  to  the  caihecinL  wheie  Ik  mi  nniE  ■ 
With  an  a:.iheiri.  ano  wrif-n  :,t  had  eotied  hn  deroboo  ai  the  evt  cod, 
wii«-re  he  kn«-<rUd  on  Uie  liaid  tioae.  he  weni  lo  the  Imhop^  pibBBi 
aud  Hu  tiiere  nobiy  enieruinni,  VMi,  retumiof  ihroofh  the  otlwdiil, 
Uj*t\k  r<mcu  at  the  we«t  dfKjr.  rame  up  to  ibe  Gniliihall  in  thenwikct-phoB, 
and  there  khoircd  huDself  to  the  people  from  the  belcfiDT^  and  newed 
ihcr  tmriHi  haiida  drawa  up  in  the  market-^iUce,  wheaee  he  rode  to  ibe 
>ii"A-  Hail,  as  &i.  Andrew's  Hall  was  then  called,  when  he  and  theqaen* 
Hiih  the  Udiea  and  Dohles  iu  attendance,  were  feasted  hr  the  ehr.iid 
th*-  expenses  are  slated  to  hare  amounted  to  900Z.  Thoae  two  lopl 
Nririolk  knighb<,  sir  John  Hobart.  of  Blicklin?.  and  air  Robert  Fwtoe, 
ptrfonnrrd  a  feudal  eerrice  on  this  occasion,  by  placing  the  fintdiriKi 
on  tiie  table  before  his  niajf^ty.  Charles  was  earnest  to  haTC  knitted 
the  uiavnr  at  this  feasu  h  ho  as  earnestly  becEcd  to  be  excused.  Hii 
inajf oty.  however,  conterrcd  tliat  honour  on  that  deaerring  pbyneiut 
nr  Thonias  Browne,  the  author  of  **  Reliino  Medici,^  one  ol  ibe  nuMl 
learned  and  accomplished  men  of  Norwich.* 

From  Norwich  their  majesties  proceeded  to  Blickling  balL  aecoidiiif 
to  all  the  existiii|(  records,  tlie  fame  day,  beini^  a  distance  of  fifteen  miiei 
The  rcLnnter-biiok  of  Blicklins  church  contains  the  following  notice  of 
ihit  vi!*it: — ''Kinsf  Citarlcs  11.,  with  queen  Catharine,  James,  duke  of 
York,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  3Innniouth,  Richmond,  and  Buck- 
lii^hiiiii.  uith  diverH  lords,  arrived  and  dined  at  sir  John  Hobart*«.it 
lilirkliiif;  Imll,  the  kinff,  queen,  duke  of  York,  duchesses  of  Richmond 
a:i(l  Burkiui(hum,  kc,  iu  the  great  dining-room,  the  others  in  the  ereat 
|juilt)ur  beiH-alh  it,  upon  Michaelmas-day,  1671.  From  whence  they 
ui  lit,  the  (|uei*n  to  Norwich,  the  king  to  Oznead,  and  lodged  there,  iiul 
rauic  throu<^li  Blickling  the  next  day  about  one  of  the  dock,  going  u> 
liaiiiltani,  to  the  lord  TownsendV 

Here  the  events  of  four  days,  at  least,  are  crowded  into  one.  The 
king  and  queen  had  already  dined  at  St.  Andrew's  hall,  in  Norwich,  on 
Mir.liaelmas-day,  after  his  majesty  had  attended  divine  serrice  in  the 
r.'itlicdral,  and  lunched  at  the  bishop's  palace,  which  proves  that  the 
dinner  waM  not  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  After  his  collation  at  the 
bi^hop*H  palace,  he  goes  through  other  ceremonials  in  the  Guildhall,  and 
iuHprctfl  the  trained  bands  in  the  market-place,  which  would  make  the 
ri\ic  dinner  hour  as  late  as  four  o'clock.  Their  majesties,  with  all  the 
rtTrmonics  pertaining  to  a  royal  state  banquet  and  departure,  could 
Hc.irrrly  leave  Norwich  before  six  o'clock,  neither  could  they  reach 
Blickling  nmcli  before  eight  in  the  evening,  consequently  it  must  btvi 
iicrn  HuppcT  of  M'hirh  they  ])artook  on  Michaelmas-day  in  Blickling 
ball,  and  dined  there  the  following  day;  for  it  is  absolutely  iropoMihb 
that,  at'icr  no  many  hours  of  excitement  and  fatiguing  ceremonials,  they 
xlionld  go  on  lo  Oxnead  the  same  night,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seftf 
nil  Irs,  and  altcrwards  partake  of  supi)er  there.     They,  of  course,  sniTing 

rioiimI  to  >iiui  the  t'lir I'l'iiid  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  and  conMitutevl  him  herediwy 
rari  lllIlr^l^.ll  of  Eimliiiid. 
'  B'oiiiftlcld't  Norwich,  and  the  corporation  records  of  that  citj. 
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at  Blicklin^,  supped  and  passed  the  night  there.'  The  state  bed  in 
;h  Charles  and  his  queen  slept  at  that  stately  hall  is  still  shown, 
canopy  and  hangings  are  of  rich  white  satin,  fringed  and  ornamented 
1  gold.  It  has  the  initials  G.  R.,  with  the  crown  ^  England,  wrought 
all  ion  on  the  satin  that  covers  the  head-board*  The  counterpane 
ft  which  the  royal  pair  are  said  to  have  reposed,  is  also  of  white 
If  tamboured  most  exquisitely  with  natural  flowers  and  butterflies  in 
ured  silks.  It  would  therefore  be  the  day  after  their  arrival,  that 
king,  queen,  and  court  dined  at  Blickling  hall,'  and  rode,  in  the  even* 
to  Oznead.  While  at  Blickling,  his  majesty  knighted  the  youthful 
of  the  house,  Henry  Hobart,  who  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age. 
o  such  iuT  and  splendid  cavalcade,  as  that  which  attended  Chuies 
nd  his  queen  will  ever  again  sweep  through  the  green  bowery  lanes 
rural  villages,  through  which  sir  Robert  Paston  proudly  conducted 
royal  and  noble  guests  to  his  manorial  house.  Oxnead  hall  was 
>  enough  to  feast  and  lodge  them  all,  and  well  did  Paston  play  the 
on  the  occasion,  if  we  may  trust  the  pleasant  rhymes  of  the  Nor- 
poet,  who  has  thus  commemorated  the  attentions  paid  by  him  and 
oho  Hobart  to  the  sovereign. 

Stxphcnson^s  Poem  0!f  thi  Royal  Peogeks^ 

**  Paston  and  Hobart  did  bring  up  Uie  meat, 
Who,  the  next  day,  at  their  own  houses  treat, 
Paston  to  Oxnead  did  his  sovereign  bring, 
And,  like  Arannah,  offered  as  a  king. 
Blickling  two  monarchs  and  two  queens  has  seen ; ' 
One  king  fetched  thence-^another  brought  a  queen. 
Great  Townsend,  of  the  treats  brought  up  the  rear, 
And  doubly  was  my  lord-lieutenant  there."  ^ 

le  glories  of  Oxnead  have  departed  with  the  ancient  family  of  the 
>ii8  ;  for  the  princely  mansion  where  sir  Robert  Paston  feasted  tlie 
y  monarch  and  queen  Catharine,  and  the  bevy  of  beauties  who 
ded  their  ro3ral  mistress  in  the  capacity  of  maids  of  honour  and 
s  of  the  bed-chamber,  has  been  levelled  for  nearly  a  century,  but 
;round-plan  of  the  building  may  be  distinctly  traced.'  The  garden 
DCS  of  the  old  hall  remain,  descending  one  below  the  other  to  the 
■  of  the  pastoral  Bure,  which  still  glides  in  peaceful  course  through 
Im  and  velvet  meads,  that  once  formed  the  park  and  chase. 

le  discrepancy  of  the  time  with  the  events  may  possibly  have  arisen  from 
mfuaion  in  the  computation  between  new  and  old  style — the  ditference  of 
ijs.  From  the  letters  of  the  earl  of  Arlington,  tliere  is  no  evidence  of  the 
l1  of  tlxe  royal  party  at  his  house  earlier  than  the  8th  of  October.  In  his 
of  the  9th,  be  says,  "The  king  will  go  to  Newmarket  the  next  day."  There 
e  little  doubt  but  the  Norfolk  progress  occupied  ten  days. 
iekling  Hall  is  the  seat  of  Caroline,  baroness  Suffield,  the  representative  of 
[obart  fiimily. 

ine  Boleyn  aAd  Catharine  of  Braganza. 
«rd-lieutenant  of  the  county  and  of  his  own  house. 

le  ancient  grange  has  been  rendered,  by  the  taste  of  the  late  Edward  Rep- 
l»q^  a  charming  residence,  combining  the  comforts  of  a  modern  dw^W!ixti^ 
the  picturesque  interest  attached  to  a  relic  of  the  olden  time. 
26  • 
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A  gigantic  nak.  the  last  of  the  stately  threefold  iTenne  ihit  onee  led 
up  to  thr  inanfion.  wan,  within  the  memory  of  man,  pointed  out,  beneath 
which*  accordm^  to  the  tracJiiions  of  the  place,  kinf  Chnriet  and  hii 
queen  stood  when  they  shot  at  the  butts^  and  it  waa  added  thnt  hk  aa- 
jesty  hit  the  mark.  The  (act  that  Catharine  of  Bngmina  was  the 
patroness  of  the  honourable  fraternity  of  bowmen  in  London,  and  gnidy 
delighted  in  witnessing  feats  of  archery,  gives  a  strong  confirmation  to 
the  village  tradition,  that  she  and  her  lord  exercised  their  skill  in  shoot- 
ing with  bows  and  arrows,  during  their  brief  visit  at  Oxnead  hall.  For, 
in  the  year  1676,  a  silver  badge  for  the  marshal  of  the  fntemity  «u 
made,  weighing  twenty-five  ounces,  with  the  figure  of  an  archer,  (hav- 
ing the  long  English  bow  to  his  ear,  bearing  the  inscription,  ^  Rxgixx 
Catharine  Sagitarii,^'  having  also  the  arms  of  England  and  Portugal, 
with  two  bowmen  for  supporters.' 

King  Charles's  eldest  natural  daughter,  ChaHotte  Jemima  Henrietta 
Fitzroy,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  lord  James  Howard,  mar^ 
ried  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Robert  Paston,  who  was  created  earl  of  Ta^ 
mouth.  She  was  most  probably  in  attendance  on  the  queen  during  tbe 
visit  to  Oxnead. 

The  king  and  queen  parted  company  at  Oxnead ;  he  went  on  vtth 
his  retinue  to  Hainliam,  and  she  returned  with  her  train  to  Norwich, 
where  slie  was  a  second  time  entertained  at  the  duke^s  palace,  by  lord 
Ilniry  Howard.'  Catharine  must  have  been  quite  at  home,  and  on  vema 
of  intimacy  with  all  of  that  name  and  lineage,  as  cardinal  Howard  was 
her  grand  almoner,  the  countess  of  SuflTolk  her  mistress  of  the  robet) 
and  the  beautiful  mistress  Dorothy  Howard,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour. 
She  liad  other  meml>ers  of  the  Howard  family  in  her  household. 

She  remained  at  Norwich  till  ten  oVlock  on  the  Sunday  momioSf 
and  then  rode  to  Euston  hall  in  SuflTolk,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Ariingtoo, 
then  lord  chamberlain,  where  she  was  rejoined  by  the  king.  It  wu 
then  Newmarket  races,  in  which  his  majesty  took  much  iiiieresL  On 
the  9th  of  October,  the  great  match  was  run  between  two  celebrated 
horses,  named  Woodcock  and  Flatfoot,  one  of  which  belonged  to  th^ 
king,  the  otiier  to  Mr.  Elliot  of  the  bed-chamber.  King  Charles  had  just 
rebuilt  his  palace  at  Newmarket^  a  mean  building,  situated  in  a  dirty 
street,  without  either  court  or  avenue.  He  was  there  all  dav.  or  on  the 
hratlu  attending  the  sports,  but  ol\en  rode  over  to  Euston  in  the  eveoinf, 
to  tiup  and  sleep.' 

When  the  week^s  sports  ended,  the  king  came  to  spend  the  Sunday  at 
Euston  halK  whither  he  was  followed  by  all  the  company  from  New- 
market. The  nobility  and  gentr}-  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  came  thither  to 
pay  their  court  to  hiin  and  the  queen,  and  the  whole  house  was  filled  with 
lords,  ladies,  and  gallants.  The  French  ambassador,  Colbert,  and  hif 
suite,  were  there,  and  more  than  two  hundred  persons  were  entertained 

'  Kiu'jvlo.  Britnnnica  ;  article  Archery.  A  few  years  aAerwardc,  there  wu  » 
prni^c^sion  ntul  feie  given  by  the  Fiii«bury  archers,  at  which  his  majesty  ChvlM 
II.  was  present,  when  the  titles  of  duke  of  Shoreditch  and  marquis  of  Islingtos 
we**  conferred,  af^cording  to  ancient  custom,  on  iho  most  skilful  marksmen. 

'  Blometleld's  Norwich.  *  Evelyn* 
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le  most  princely  manner  for  fifteen  days.  The  queen,  her  ladies, 
he  more  refined  portion  of  the  noble  guests,  passed  their  mornings  in 
ing,  or  riding  out  to  take  the  air.  The  French  ambassador  and  that 
\ly  philosopher,  John  Evelyn,  generally  joined  this  gentle  company, 
icape  the  gambling  that  was  going  on  all  day  long  among  the  gentle- 
This,  however,  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  riotous  pro- 
ings  which  took  place  during  the  next  week's  races  at  Newmarket 
leen  Catharine  remained,  with  the  virtuous  portion  of  her  ladies, 
ly  at  Euston,  while  the  king  and  his  profligate  associates  pursued 

orvies  at  Newmarket  The  earl  of  Arlington  was,  in  secret,  a  pro- 
T  of  the  same  religion  with  herself;  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  of 
int  tastes  and  polished  manners,  but  specious  and  unprincipled.' 
itharine's  name  has  never  been  involved  in  any  of  the  intrigues  and 
•natitutional  measures  of  her  royal  husband  and  his  profligate  minis- 
They  were  one  and  all  unfriendly  to  her,  and  persevering  in  their 
linations  against  her.  Shaftesbury,  the  new  lord-chancellor,  when 
legotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  a  catholic 
«8S  became  public  in  the  spring  of  1673,  took  occasion  to  moot  the 
Lion  of  a  divorce  between  their  majesties  once  more ;  and,  without 
och  as  consulting  the  king,  had  engaged  Vaughan,  one  of  his  crea- 
,  to  move  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^  that  there  would  be  no 
ily  for  the  established  religion  without  a  protestant  queen,"  and 
t  parliament  should  allow  the  king  to  divorce  queen  Catharine,  and 
him  a  dower  of  500,000/.,  with  a  consort  of  the  reformed  religion." 
■e  was  even  a  day  appointed  for  bringing  this  proposition  before 
iinent,  but  Charles,  when  it  was  named  to  him,  had  the  good  feel- 
,0  put  a  decided  negative  upon  it;'  he  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 

this  strong  expression,  when  tempted  by  Buckingham  and  Lauder- 
Id  follow  the  unprincipled  example  of  Henry  Vlll.  in  ridding  him- 
>f  his  innocent  wife  on  a  false  pretence.  ^  If  my  conscience,"  said 
^  would  allow  me  to  divorce  the  queen,  it  would  sufler  me  to 
Itch  her  out  of  the  world."' 

ier  this  repulse,  the  enemies  of  the  queen  permitted  her  to  remain 
^lested  for  nearly  Ave  years.  Little  of  interest  occurs  in  her  history 
ig  that  time.  The  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Mazarine  in  England, 
,  when  Hortense  Mancini,  had  inspired  the  king  with  a  passion  so 
ntic,  that  he  had  ofl^red  to  make  her  his  wife,  must  have  been  an 
ling  event  to  the  queen,  who  naturally  apprehended  a  formidable 

in  one  whom  he  had  thus  regarded.    The  lapse  of  fifteen  years 

i  WAS  one  of  the  secret  council  of  Charles  II.,  called  the  Cabal,  because  the 
1  letters  of  their  names  could  be  arranj^ed  so  as  to  form  an  acrostic  spelling 
rord.  His  only  daughter,  the  most  lovely  and  promising  child  in  the  world, 
betrothed  at  five  years  old,  and  nAerwards  married  nl  twelve,  to  tlie  duko 
afton,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  II.  by  the  countess  of  Castlemaine.  Evelyn 
pd  to  see  this  charming  youn^  creature  married,  at  that  tender  age,  to  a 
y  bred,  ilUmannered  boy,  who,  he  feared,  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
of  such  a  prize.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  of  tlie  numerous  illegitimate 
ing  of  Charles  II.,  not  one  possessed  the  slightest  talent  or  worth  of  cha- 

r. 

acpherson's  Original  Papers.  'Xing  James  Il.'s  AuXo^snipXi  SoraroiX. 
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had,  however,  banished  every  particle  of  romance  from  the  heart  of 
Charlen  ;  lovo  was  wiih  him  no  longer  a  sentiment  He  gave  Horteme 
a  residence  at  Chelsea,  and  a  pension  of  4000/.  a-year,  and  Tiaited  her 
occasionally,  but  her  influence  never  equalled  that  of  the  ducheas  of 
Portsmouth.* 

None  of  our  monarchs,  with  the  exception  of  James  II.,  and  oorlile 
patriotic  and  beloved  sovereign,  William  IV.,  appear  to  have  taken  a 
more  lively  interest  in  naval  afBiirs  than  Charles  II.  Catharine  of  Bn- 
ganza  entered  very  fully  into  his  tastes  as  regarded  aquatic  excurrioos, 
going  to  ship-launches,  and  down  to  Chatham  to  inspect  the  veuek 
building  there,  and  was  happier  still  if  permitted  to  see  the  fleet  go  oat 
of  port  and  drop  down  to  the  Nore.  Charles  did  not  always  gimtify  hit 
poor  little  queen  by  making  her  his  companion  on  his  voyages,  which 
were  sometimes  suddenly  and  privately  undertaken  by  him.  The  eari 
of  Arlington  gives  the  following  account  of  one  of  these  imprompts 
expeditions.  ^  On  this  day  seven-night,'  his  majesty  leA  Windsor,  with 
a  pretence  only  to  sec  the  New  Forest,  and  Portsmouth,  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  put  himself  on  boanl  a 
squadron  of  8 hips,  posted  there  on  purpose  to  take  him  to  Plymouth,  to 
see  the  new  fort  there,  where  he  arrived  on  Monday  night,  which  is  the 
lust  news  we  had  of  him.  If  the  wind  were  fair  for  it,  we  should  quickly 
exjxTt  him  again,  and  by  hmt^  sea,'  where  twenty  leagues  are  more 
pleasing  to.  him  than  two  by  land.  It  is  a  new  exploit  tor  kings,  hot  I 
hnpv  God  will  bless  him  in  it,  according  to  those  happy  constdlatiooi 
wliich  have  yet  appeared  for  him.'' 

The  same  minister,  when  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  York  was  preparing  for  sea  in  April,  1672,  tells  lord  Sunderland, 
*'  that  his  majesty  had  gone  down  that  evening  to  make  them  weigh 
anchor  as  fast  as  they  could  for  the  Downs,"  adding,  ^  and  I  am  to  follow 
him  by  break  of  day  to-morrow."  The  reason  of  this  haste  was  the 
report  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  come  out,  and  Charles  was  determined 
that  no  want  of  vigilance  on  his  part  should  cause  a  second  surprise. 
"1  was  ordered,"  says  Evelyn,  May  10,  **by  letter  from  the  council  to 
repair  forthwith  to  his  majesty,  wlioni  I  found  in  the  pall-mall  in  St. 
James's  Park,  where  his  majesty,  coming  to  me  from  the  company, 
commanded  me  to  go  immediately  to  the  sea-coast,  and  to  observe  the 
motion  of  the  Dutch  fleet  and  ours,  the  duke  and  so  many  of  the  flower 
of  our  nation  being  now  under  sail  coming  from  Portsmouth  through  the 
Downs,  where  'twas  believed  there  might  be  an  encounter."  Agloriou 
victory  was  won  by  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  York,  over  the  Dutch,  May  28lh,  ofl*  Southwold  Bay. 

•  Waller  coW'brntPs  tho  quarrels  between  the  tliree  duchesse?,  Mnzarioe,  Port*' 
month,  niul  Cleveland,  in  a  poem,  cutitUiI  the  *•  Triple  Combat ;"  it  coinraeBOM 
wiih  these  lines: — 

^  Now  through  the  M-orld  fair  Mazarine  had  run. 
Bright  as  her  fellow-traveller,  the  sun: 
Hither  at  len;rth  the  Roman  eagle  flies, 
As  the  last  triumph  of  her  conquering  eyes/' 

'  Tliifl  lener  is  dated  July  20\\\,  lOI  I.  *  So  written ;  pfobftblj,  (pen  ml 
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King  Chaiiat  wmt  down  to  the  Nore,  wtth  all  the  great  men  of  his 
art,  to  meet  and  wekome  hii  fietorione  biother  on  hie  veCnra.    He 
OB  board  the  ahnttered  fleet,  and  ordoed  piitienlar  care  to  bo  taken- 
winded  eeanen.    On  Ike  17th  of  June,  when  all  the  andne  of 
.  nnd  eveijillung  that  mkht  ahock  Ae  heart  and  eje  of  woman, 
beon  lemored,  qneen  GbUiaiine  accompanied  hia  BMJeety  on  hia 
_  _  nd  viail  to  the  fleet,  which'was  then  nfittiof  for  eea.* 
The  flntt  Ilalkn  opeia  ever  performed  in  England,  was  prodnoed 
Ml,  1674,  nnder  the  anepices  of  CSiuharine  of  BvMum,  whose 
to  that  atyle  of  masie,  and  esdnsive  patronage  of  foreign  mn* 
did  not  increase  her  popokritj  in  England.    The  dirine  conn 
of  Pnrcell  were  then  considered  the  perfection  of  mdod j,  and 
•  in  nnieon  with  national  taste  than  the  artifidal  and  elahomte 
whleh  haa  sinee  been  pennitted  to  supersede  the  inepiiations  of 
talent     It  was,  howofer,  long  ere  an  Eng^iah  andience  learned  to 
the  Italian  opem,  much  less  to  gire  it  the  prdfereoce  o? er  the 
of  Ben  Jonson  and  Milton  and  the  operas  of  Dinrden,  com- 
ae thej  did,  the  simple  sofalmiitf  of  the  Greek  tngedy  with  the 
of  Toeal  poetry  and  instmmental  music    It  was  not  easy 
the  poUic  in  thoee  days  that  a  combination  of  incompre- 
aonndi,  howeter  haimonions  they  might  be,  were  capable  of 
feelings  of  admimtion  and  delight,  like  those  with  which  they 
to  flie  national  opera  of  Arthur,  where  Diyden^e  numbers  aii 
to  Pnreeil'^  mdooies,  compellinff  British  hearts  to  thrill  impol* 
tiie  stotmy  defiance  of  the  battle  chorus  of  the  Saxona  ie 
by  the  epirit-etining  air  of  ^  Britons,  strike  home.** 
of  Brapuia,  as  a  foreign  princees,  could  not  be  expected  to 
in  the  enthusmsm  which  was  awakened  by  the  historical  traditions 
with  the  subject  of  ^Arthur,''  neither  could  she  enter  fully 
Ae  beantiee  of  English  poetry ;  but  Purcell^e  music  had  in  it  a 
independent  of  language,  wluch  every  ear  might  comprehend, 

heart  appreeiale. 

jaogeiie^oi^of  Mrs.  Knight  was  conmdered  by  Evelyn  and  other 

eqgnoeeenti  of  that  em  to  excel  thoee  of  the  queen^  Italian 

s»  and  her  alleging  was  regarded  as  a  greater  attraction  than  the 

b    ^nmdasfid  violin  pbymg  of  signor  Nicholao  at  musical  meetings,  where, 

Inia  of  JDr.  Wallgnve  rivalled  the  harpsichord  of  aignor  Fran- 


\ 
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king%  excessive  admiration  for  Mri.  Knight  excited  Oaiharine^e 

f ,  uthough  ehe  was  first  introduced  at  court,  to  sing  Waller's 

rersee  on  her  nujesty's  recovery  from  sickness,  in  1063. 

^;^   ^tmwmm  /«»•  *Aw  ^^Mt  period,  another  novelty  was  introduced  in  the 

nf  niynl  aoraaementa,  which  was  the  performance  of  a  celebrated 

ioneh  at  Whitehall;  and  it  ia  noticed  that  money  was  paid 

hj  tba  pvblie  for  the  firrt  time  on  that  occasion,  for  admittance  to  the 

llwalm  at  dint  pdace.    This  was  regarded  as  a  disgraceful  innovation  in 

4ie  costoma  oi  the  good  old  times. 

*  Arlioston's  Letten. 
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The  maids  of  honour,  and  even  the  tvro  princesaea,  Anoe  and  Maiy, 
were  accustomed  to  perform  in  the  masques  at  the  royal  theatre. 
Crowne  wrote  the  celebrated  masque  of  Calisto,  for  the  use  of  the  two 
princesses  and  ladies  of  Charleses  court)  at  the  express  desire  of  queen 
Catharine.*  Several  of  Dr}'den's  tragedies  were  brought  out  there  by 
tlie  public  actors. 

Among  tlie  few  memorials  that  have  been  preserved  of  queen  Catha- 
rine^s  doings  in  the  year  1G76,  is  Evelyn's  record  of  the  28ih  of  April: 
^My  wife  entertained  her  majesty  at  Deptford,  for  which  the  queen 
gave  me  thanks,  in  the  withdra wing-room  at  Whitehall."  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  indulge  us  with  the  particulars  of  her  majesty^s 
visit,  and  the  manner  of  her  reception  at  his  little  paradise,  Say's-couit, 
where  everything  that  could  interest  persons  of  elegant  tastes  and  cul- 
tivated minds  had  been  collected  and  arranged  by  that  accomfdished 
virtuoso,  whose  memory  renders  even  despised  and  deserted  Deptfocd 
classic  ground. 


CATHARINE  OF  BRAGANZA, 

QUEEN  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 


CIL\PTER  III. 

Queen  presides  over  the  mnrriapo  festivities  of  the  princess  Mary — Receives  her 
farewell  visit — Kstmtif^oment  of  the  king  from  queen  Cathnriue-^PerseTeriif 
malice  of  Shaftesbury  npiiiiitt  Catharine — Her  servants  accused  of  the  mmte 
of  sir  Edmund  bury  Gcxlfrey — Ontcd  accuses  the  queen  of  conspiring  afUMS 
the  king's  life — Contrail ioiiuns  in  his  statement  against  her — Bedloe's  peqariM 
— Execution  of  her  !»ervants  —  Crates  accuses  the  queen  of  high  trea«oa*->Fto> 
posal  to  remove  her  from  ^Vhitchall — the  king  protivts  her — Malice  of  kff 
enemies — Tlie  king's  atT(.H?tionatc  demeanour  to  her — His  dangerous  iUneii 
The  queen  with  the  king  at  Newmarket — Her  letter  to  the  duke  of  OnoonJ^ 
Shaftesbury's  last  struggle  to  effect  the  queen's  divorce — Queen  present  at 
Suitlurd's  trial — Fre^h  attempts  against  her — Queen  goes  with  the  king  to 
ford — His  kindness  to  her— Temporary  di9gruce  of  the  duchess  of  Po: 


—Queen's  pecuniary  diiricultics — Rychouae  plot — Queen  intercedes  for  Moiif^ 
mouth — Her  birthday  {^tv — Splendid  illuminations  on  the  Thames — The  kisj^ 
attacked  with  a|>oploxy — Qiit*en's  attendance  nn  him — ^They  exchange  foip 
nctfs — Death  of  Cliarles  11. — Respect  paid  to  Catharine  as  queen-dowage 
manner  of  mourning — Retires  to  Somerset  House — Debt  owed  her  bf 
crown — Pleads  for  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  James  II. — Her  suit  against 
Clarendon — She  wishes  to  go  to  Portugal — Puts  off  her  voyage — She  is  pi 
at  the  birth  of  the  piincc  of  Wales  (son  of  James  II.)  —  Stands  godoiolbe 
him — Attests  the  verity  of  his  birth — Revolution  of  1  OSS— Arrest  of  91 
Catharine's  lord  chamberlain — She  is  visited  by  the  prince  of  Oran, 


'  Walton's  History  of  English  Poetry. 
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CSttharine  experiences  hostility  from  MarylL — Harassed  and  unkindly  treated 
-^She  leaves  En^^land — Her  journey  to  Portugal — Reception — Respect  paid 
her  there — Her  Knglish  ladies — Visited  by  the  king  of  Spain — Groverns  Portu- 
leal  during  the  illness  of  her  brother— Her  popular  administration — Constituted 
queen-regent  of  Portugal — Her  brilliant  successes— Her  death — Obsequies^— 
Burial. 

The  arrival  of  tbe  king^s  nephew,  William,  prince  of  Orange,  caused 
more  than  ordinary  festivities  in  the  court,  in  the  autumn  of  1G77. 
Qpeen  Catharine  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  that  prince  with  the 
princess  3Iary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  which  was  cele« 
brated  at  Whitehall  on  the  4  th  of  November.  The  queen's  birth-day 
WIS  kept  that  year  on  the  15th,*  instead  of  the  25th  of  that  month,  be- 
ciuse  the  departure  of  the  newly-wedded  pair  was  appointed  for  the  2l8t. 
Avery  splendid  ball  was  given  on  that  occasion,  both  on  account  of  her 
majesty's  anniversary  commemoration,  and  in  honour  of  the  recent  nup* 
tials  of  tlie  royal  cousins.  They  both  danced ;  but  the  ill-humour  and 
Qiigracious  deportment  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  evident  distress  of  the 
youthfid  bride,  cast  an  unwonted  gloom  over  the  entertainment. 

Catharine,  who  had  known  the  princess  Mary  almost  from  the  day  of 
her  birth,  and  regarded  her  with  the  aflection  of  an  aunt,  felt  great  com- 
puiion  for  her  when  she  came  bathed  in  tears  to  take  leave  of  her,  pre* 
nously  to  her  embarkation  for  Holland.  The  sight  of  her  grief  doubt- 
ku  recalled  to  the  queen's  mind  her  own  feelings  on  bidding  a  long 
idiea  to  her  own  country  and  friends ;  and  she  reminded  the  weeping 
hide,  *^  that  such  was  the  lot  of  royalty,  and  that  she  had  herself  expe- 
lieDced  a  similar  trial  when  she  came  to  England,  where  she  was  a  stran* 
|er  10  every  one,  and  had  not  even  seen  the  king  her  husband." 

Mary,  who  thought  no  sorrow  like  her  sorrow,  petulantly  replied, 
''Bat,  madam,  you  came  into  England,  and  I  am  leaving  England.'"' 

Citharine  of  Braganza  had  had  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  destiny 

Att  had  conducted  her  to  this  country,  for  never  had  any  queen,  with 

tt  exception  of  Anne  of  Geves,  been  treated  more  injuriously  both  by 

k  sovereign  and  his  ministers.    Her  case  was,  at  this  period,  worse 

ikn  it  bad  ever  been  before,  for  the  king  had  for  the  last  five  years 

vkoUy  withdrawn  himself  from  her  company,  so  that  they  rarely  met 

Bfiept  in  public,  and  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  same  apartment.    The 

of  this  virtual  separation  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  the  increasing 

of  the  king  for  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  tlie  niachi- 

of  Shaftesbury,  who,  although  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 

Qailcs's  sanction  for  a  parliamentary  divorce,  was  pertinacious  in  his 

facnnination  to  efiect  the  ruin  of  the  queen,    lie  had  injured  Catharine 

too  deeply  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  name  of 

^peen-coniort  and  tlie  few  privileges  she  retained.     His  hatred  of  the 

^*t  of  York  was  a  still  more  active  principle,  and  his  desire  of  depriv- 

^  ISth  vat.  according  to  the  new  style,  the  23th  in  Portugal,  and  the  day 
•a  vhkh  Catharine  had  been  accustoineil,  before  her  marriage,  to  celebrate  ift. 
--  ^     '"f™"*'  uniTeraary  and  her  own  fete. 

-- -^      — J*- ^e«  Private  Journal,  quoted  from  the  inedited  MS.,  by  R.  BVevkC^ONifk. 
^^       "^1 » iu»  Diary  of  the  Times  of  Charles  11 
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ing  that  prince  of  the  succession  to  the  crown,  iii|;ed  him  into  inceMut 
attempts  either  to  dissolve  or  invalidate  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
the  childless  Catharine.  Relying  on  Charleses  parental  fondness  for  hii 
illegitimate  offspring,  which  on  many  occasions  betrayed  him  into  the 
most  inconsistent  acts  of  folly,  he  one  day  had  the  audacity  to  tell  hii 
ninjosty  ^*  that  if  he  would  but  say  he  had  been  married  to  the  mother 
of  the  duke  of' Monmouth,  he  would  find  those  that  should  swear  it"' 

The  last  lingering  spark  of  honour,  and  all  the  pride  of  Chariest  m- 
ture,  revolted  at  the  idea,  not  only  of  being  considered  the  husband  of 
so  abaiidcfned  a  woman  as  Lucy  Walters,  but  of  avowing  himself  an  aiH 
principled  bigamist ;  nay,  suboniing  false  witnesses  to  establish  him  m 
such,  by  a  series  of  perjuries,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  hit  brodier 
of  his  rij^htful  place  in  the  regal  succession,  invalidating  his  own  ^l•^ 
riage  with  his  lawful  wife,  and  imposing  a  surreptitious  heir  on  hii 
people. 

^  I  would  rather  see  James  hanged  up  at  Tyburn  than  entertain  snch 
a  thought,"  was  his  indignant  reply  to  the  insulting  proposal.' 

Charles  proved  his  sincerity,  by  taking  the  earliest  opportimitT  of 
ridding  himself  of  his  subtle  tempter.  In  this  he  acted  on  the  advice  [. 
of  holy  writ — ^  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you  ;"  but  it  wM  t 
not  in  his  power  to  fight  manfully  against  evil.  His  own  paths  were 
crooked,  and  of  course  those  persons  who  had  once  been  in  his  conn-  ^ 
cils,  became  the  most  dangerous  of  his  enemies.  Shafteebury,  who,  on 
account  of  his  frequent  changes  of  party,  bore  the  nickname  of  *^mj  [ 
lord  »S'/riy/5^iry,"  *  was  speedily  transformed,  by  his  loss  of  office,  from 
the  mastcr-ficnd  of  the  cabinet  into  the  master-fiend  of  tlie  opposition.  > 
He  was  a  man,  alike  devoid  of  honour  and  religion ;  his  ruling  passioM  i 
were  ambition  and  revenge.  Little  doubt  now  exists  that  the  bogbctf  j 
called  the  pojtish  plot  was  got  up  by  his  emissaries,^  for  the  purpose  of  \ 
effecting  the  destruction  of  the  queen  and  tlie  duke  of  York,  he  haviDg  i 
vainly  laboured  for  nearly  ten  years  to  annul  the  marriage  of  the  one  ind 
to  rob  the  other  of  his  rightful  place  in  the  succession.  The  details  of  t 
this  complicated  tissue  of  iniquity  would  occupy  a  folio,  and  can  only  J 
be  brietly  sketched.  The  infamy  of  the  characters  of  Titus  Oates,  Bed-  ( 
loe,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  person  who  came  forward,  in  the  shape  of  \ 
informers  and  witnesses,  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  ; 
innocent  victims,  has  been  acknowledged  by  every  historian  of  integrityf  ( 
and  stands  forth  so  palpably  in  the  State  Trials  and  Journals  c?  the  j 
House  of  Ix)n1s,  that  it  is  neeiiless  to  dwell  on  them  further  than  as  con- 
nected with  the  audacious  attempts  to  fix  the  charges  of  high  tretsoi 
and  murder  on  queen  Catharine  and  her  servants. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1678,  Charles  II.  was  about  to  take  a  walkii 
the  Park,  when  a  person  of  the  name  of  Kirby  stepped  forward,  u^ 
begged  his  majesty  not  to  separate  from  the  company,  as  his  life  was  is 

*  Journal  of  James  II. ;  Mnopherson  ;  Lingnnl.  "  Ibid. 

■  Aubrey's  Lives  and  Letters  of  (-elebrated  Men, 

^'^Sonie  i»nper9  I  have  seen  convince  mo  he  contrived  it,**  mya  that  pnboA 
documentarian,  sir  John  Dalr}'inplef  *'  though  the  perj^ons  he  made  use  of  u  in 
formcTB  ran  bcyoud  their  lusuucuoYVi." — Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i|  p*  A 
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inger.  Charles,  being  a  stranger  to  personal  fear,  took  no  notice  of 
lis  warning.  He  had,  however,  some  personal  knowledge  of  Kirby, 
'ho  had  been  employed  to  work  in  his  laboratory,  for,  among  his  Ta- 
OU8  pursuits,  Charles  II.  had  a  taste  for  experimental  chemistry.  Kirby 
ms  ft  ruined  speculator,  of  plausible  manners,  engaged  with  Oates  and 
ong.' 

Tiios  Oates  was  the  son  of  an  anabaptist  weaver  and  preacher,  but, 
(ft  the  Restoration,  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  church  *of  England, 
om  which  he  was  expelled  for  his  crimes.  He  took  refuge  in  the 
lurch  of  Rome,  and  studied  at  Valladolid ;  his  misdoings  caused  his 
cpalsion  from  that  college ;  but,  on  professions  of  great  penitence,  he 
as  admitted  into  the  seminary  of  St  Omer,  whence  he  was,  however, 
sally  driven  with  disgrace  for  his  bad  conduct  He  returned  to  Eng- 
nd,  and  applied  for  relief  to  one  of  his  old  companions.  Dr.  Tong,  the 
ctor  of  Sl  Michael,  Wood-street,  the  editor  of  a  quarterly  polemical 
•nodical.  Tong,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  appleal,  by  many  mar* 
pilous  tales  of  blood  and  terror,  to  the  passions  of  the  vulgar,  found 
ales  a  valuable  ally;  for  his  powers  of  invention  were  singular,  and  he 
id  acquired  a  knowledge  of  conventual  habits  and  many  other  techni« 
Jities  connected  with  the  Romish  church,  wliich  gave  a  tone  of  reality 
I  his  fictions.  While  at  St.  Omer,  Oates  had  discovered  that  a  private 
eeiing  of  the  Jesuits  was  held  in  London  in  April ;  this  was  the  trien- 
al  convocation  of  the  order;  but,  with  the  aid  of  Tong,  he  on  thifr 
ight  foundation,  built  a  story  of  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Roman-catho- 
is^  at  which  a  conspiracy  was  organized  for  the  murder  of  the  king,  ^ 
icond  conflagration  of  London,  and  the  destruction  of  the  protestam 
ligion.  Tong,  having  written  and  prepared  a  narrative,  setting  thib 
fth  in  a  business-like  form,  directed  Kirby  to  accost  the  king,  as  re 
led^  and  refer  his  majesty  to  him  for  further  information.  In  the  even 
g  he  obtained  an  audience,  and  presented  his  narrative.  Charle 
garded  it  as  a  fabrication,  and,  being  mightily  bored  with  its  details,  ti 
:we  hiraself  from  further  trouble,  referred  the  matter  to  the  lord  treasurei 
anby,  and  went  off  the  next  day  to  Windsor,'  to  hold  his  court  for  the 
•St  time  since  the  new  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  castle,  being 
ipatient  to  witness  the  efiect  of  the  fresco  paintings  of  Verrio  and  the 
ood  carvings  of  Grinling  Gibbon,  with  which  it  was  decorated. 

Danby  was  at  that  time  under  the  apprehension  of  being  impeached 
r  high  treason,  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  parliament,  for  his  minis- 
rial  conduct;  and,  being  well  aware  that  his  proceedings  would  not 
•ar  the  stern  investigation  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  he  was 
iger  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  house  to  some  other  object  of  attack 
lan  his  own  peccadilloes.'  Nothing  could  be  more  pat  to  his  purpose 
lan  the  popular  bugbear  of  a  popish  plot,  certain  as  it  was  to  influence 
nlgar  prejudice  against  the  duke  of  York,  of  whom  he  was  a  concealed 
«.     Accordingly,  with  all  the  selfish  cunning  of  his  nature,  he  made 

^  Lingard ;  Macpheraon. 

'North's  Examcn  of  the  Plotj  PEttrange;  Journal  of  the  Imt^Iq-  lingard; 
»te  Triali. 
•Ibid. 
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the  most  of  the  wild  tales  of  the  informers,  tnd  insiited  on  their  in- 
portance  with  a  vehemence  that  excited  the  laughter  of  the  king;  but, 
when  he  proposed  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  council,  Charles  luttilj 
exclaimed  : — **  Ni  o ;  not  even  before  my  brother !  It  would  only  cretle 
alarm,  and  may.  perhaps,  put  the  desinpi  of  murdering  me  into  die  ImmI 
of  some  individual,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  it**' 

Oates  did  nut  intend  the  matter  to  drop  thus:  he  took  menns  to  eompd 
public  attention  to  his  pretended  discoveries,  by  going  to  a  city  magii- 
tratc,  sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  and  making  a  deposition,  on  oath,  of  the 
particulars  which  the  king  had  received  so  coolly,  and  added  a  list  of 
persons,  whom  he  denounced  as  conspirators.    Among  the  rest  was  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Coleman,  lately  secretary  to  the  duchen  of  York 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  was  Coleroan^s  friend,  and  kindly  wrote  to 
give  him  warning  of  what  was  in  agitation  against  him— a  proceeding 
not  very  likely  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  Roman  catholica.    Coleman 
told  the  duke,  who  immediately  perceived  that  some  deep-laid  scheme 
was  in  agiuition  against  himself,  and  urged  the  king  to  investigale  the 
matter  to  the  bottom.     Oates  was  now  summoned  before  the  connciL 
who  repeated  the  depositions  he  had  made  before  Godfrey,  with  the 
addition,  ^  that  the  Jesuits  were  determined  to  kill,  not  only  the  kinf. 
but  the  duke  of  York,  if  he  should  prove  unwilling  to  join  the  plot;"    - 
and  ^  that  they  had  received  from  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  French  kiog^ 
confrssor,  a  donation  of  10,000/.,  and  from  De  Corduba,  tlie  provincial    j 
of  New  Ca.<«tile,  the  promise  of  a  similar  sum,  to  be  expended  on  thii    ; 
undertaking."' 

The  duke  of  York  pronounced  the  whole  to  be  an  impudent  and  ab- 
surd fabrication.  The  king  desired  Oates  to  describe  the  person  of  don  j 
John  of  Austria,  with  wliom  he  pretended  to  have  conferred  at  Madrid:  [ 
he  replied,  ^^  that  he  was  a  tall,  spare,  and  swarthy  man.''  The  royil  L 
brothers  looked  at  eacli  other,  and  smiled,  for  both  were  acquainted  with  [ 
don  John,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  little,  fat,  fair  man,  with  blue  eyes.'  ;> 
Charles  asked  him  next,  ^  Where  he  saw  La  Chabe  pay  down  the 
10,000/.  ?''  ^  In  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  close  to  the  Louvre,"  replied 
Oates,  forgetting  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  monarch  with  the 
localities  of  Paris  and  its  palaces.  ^*  Man  !^' exclaimed  the  king,  ^ the 
Jesuits  have  no  house  within  a  mile  of  the  Louvre.''^  | 

Oates  had  now  committed  himself  sufficiently  to  destroy  his  owo  j. 
credit  in  any  court  of  justice;  but  the  guilty  practices  of  Coleman,  who 
had  been  fur  years  a  secret  spy  and  pensioner  of  France,  were  brouflit 
to  li^lit  by  his  arrest  and  the  investigation  of  his  papers.  Coleman  wif  j^ 
actually  in  correspondence  with  La  Chaise,  from  whom  a  letter  wif 
ff)und,  olTering  for  his  master  to  furnish  him  with  20,000/.,  to  be  em* 
ployed  by  him  and  his  friends  for  the  service  of  France  and  the  intereiti 
of  the  Roman  church.^  While  Coleman  was  thus  receiving  the  wifei 
of  France,  he  had  been  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  ducbesi  ^ 
York,  for  writing  seditious  letters  and  newspapers,  attacking  the  jesuitf 

'  L'Ebtrangc*8  Brief  History ;  Echard ;  Lingard. 

*  Memoirs  of  James  II.  '  Ibid. 

'Lingard.  *  Commons*  Jonmalsj  Slats  Tiidii 
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id  the  French,  for  all  which  he  was  highly  caressed  by  the  Whigs,  who 
msidered  him  as  one  of  their  party.'  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
ose  persons,  of  whom  there  were  too  many  at  that  time,  who  made  a 
ide  of  agitation,  and  sold  himself  to  all  parties  in  turn.  He  was  tried, 
HiTicted^  and  executed  for  his  misdemeanors,  on  the  3d  of  the  Decem- 
ir  following.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  chose  to  go  to  Newmarket 
id  pursue  his  pleasures  there,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  brother 
id  every  person  of  common  sense,  for  him  to  remain  at  Whitehall,  and 
h  the  matter  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  before  parliament  met  Danby 
iTtnaded  the  indolent  Sardanapalus,  his  master,  to  leave  it  to  his  ma« 
igement,  and  go  and  recreate  himself  with  the  autumnal  sports, 
kwrles  went,  and,  during  his  absence,  sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the 
SLgistrate  before  whom  Oates  had  made  his  depositions,  left  his  house 
le  morning,  and  his  body  was  found,  after  five  days,  in  a  dry  ditch  on 
rimrose-hill,  transfixed  with  his  own  sword.  The  duke  of  York,  little 
feseeing  that  this  circumstance  was  hereafter  to  form  the  foundation 
'  a  most  absurd  accusation  against  himself,  gives  the  following  brief 
itline  of  the  occurrence,  in  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of 
range,  on  the  subject  of  the  plot  :— 

"■  There  is  another  thing  happened,  which  is,  that  a  justice  of  peace,  one  sir 
Imnndbury  Godfrey,  was  missing  some  days,  suspected  by  several  circum- 
iDces,  very  probable  ones,  to  desi{(n  the  making  himself  away.  Yesterday  his 
dy  was  found  in  a  bye  place  in  the  fields,  some  two  or  three  miles  off,  with 
s  own  sword  run  Uirough  him.  This  makes  a  great  noise,  and  is  laid  on  the 
tholics  also,  but  without  any  reason  for  it,  for  he  was  known  to  be  far  from  an 
remy  to  them."  • 

The  death  of  sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  has  generally  been  attributed 
his  own  act,  from  constitutional  and  hereditary  melancholy,  his 
ther  having  destroyed  himself,  during  a  fit  of  mental  despondency ;  but, 
insidering  the  use  that  was  made  of  it  by  the  incendiaries  engaged  in 
e  frbrication  of  the  popish  plot,  that  it  was  the  hinge  on  which  the 
hole  of  their  machinery  turned,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
e  murder  was  perpetrated  by  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  charging 
Qpon  those  who  were  marked  out  for  their  victims.  There  is  a  pas- 
ge  in  the  note-book  of  an  eminent  civilian,  the  lord  keeper  North,  who 
as  an  acute  observer  of  the  proceedings  of  Oates  and  his  supporters, 
hich  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  matter.  ^  Godfrey's 
order,''  says  he,  ^  they  shall  contrive  as  a  stratagem  of  mischief.'^ 
The  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  magistrate  was  conducted  more  like  a 
eatrical  pageant  than  a  Christian  rite ;  nothing  was  omitted  that  could 
eate  tragic  excitement,  and  kindle  the  indignation  of  the  populace 
ainst  his  alleged  murderers,  the  Roman  catholics ;  no  one  pausing  to 
qaire  what  persons  of  that  persuasion  had  to  gain  by  so  useless  a 
ime,  a  vague  suspicion  of  which  drew  upon  them  one  of  those  terrible 
itborsts  of  popular  fury,  such  as,  in  former  ages,  was  occasionally 
icited  against  the  Jews,  when  a  pretence  was  required  to  plunder  and 
noy  them. 

*  MS.  Memorandums  of  lord  keeper  North. 

*  Quoted  by  sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  his  Appendix,  vol.  u.,  p.  ?fiA, 
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The  absurd  f  latements  of  Gates  were  received  with  eager  creduliir  hj 
all  ranks,  ami  iho<«e  who  prt^siinu'd  to  question  them  were  regarded  in 
the  liffht  of  accomplices.  ^*  The  business  of  life  was  intemiptpd  by 
confusion,  panic,  clamour,  and  dreadful  rumours.^^  * 

The  kini;  otTerrd  a  rewani  of  500/.  for  the  discorery  of  the  murderer 
of  Godfrey,  and,  notwithstanding  his  own  conviction  that  the  whole  wu 
a  monstrous  fabrication,  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  stem  the  tormit 
of  popular  delusion.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  honse  to  tiic  alleged  popish  plot  Dinbr 
had  now  ^inetl  his  point;  his  im{)rachment  was  averted  by  the  astnte 
policy  with  which  he  liad  substituted  tfiis  new  and  man'ellous  a&ir  foi 
the  discussion  of  parliament.  It  was  seized  on  with  avidity.  Oateswu 
Sent  for,  his  impudent  fals('ho4Hls  were  listened  to,  and  things  possible 
and  impossible  received  as  trospel.  l*he  hired  tools  of  the  king  of 
France,  on  the  one  liand.  were  there  rr-joicing  in  the  destruction  which 
they  were  jnid  for  fonicntinii;.  and  the  creatures  of  the  prince  of  OrangVi 
on  the  other,  workini^  to  utTect  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  bv 
means  of  the  **no  popery*^  cry,  that  was  now  so  successfully  riogiog 
fri»m  one  cm!  of  Knirlum!  to  the  oilirr.^ 

Ddl.^y  now  fdnrud  that  lie  >|]oij1i1  weather  out  the  storm,  and  ihit 
by  cryiriu  out  aeain^^t  pi»jH»ry  be  shonbl  puss  for  a  pillar  of  the  chnrclb 
Rill!  ward  otTtbe  bbiw  wliieh  he  foresaw  was  fallin;;^  on  his  shoulden; 
bi:i  my  lord  Shafii^bury,  who  fio<tn  found  out  his  drift,  said,  "Let  die 
tr«  i^urtT  rry  a-s  Imn!  as  lie  plraMS  a;:ainsi  popery, and  think  toputhiu)" 
M !:'  n:  :}:r>  hi-ad  «<f  ihe  pliti.  |  will  cry  a  note  b>u(]er,  and  soon  take  his 
J  I.irr."  ^  Sh;i:'[»>bury  had  liiiherto  bren  ftli  but  not  seen  in  the  businejs. 
!.:-»  proei-  liiiijs  re>einblii5«T  those  of  the  spider  that  lurks  pcrdttf  ul 
soii]»-  i!;i'k  f!iiiik  of  the  wall,  over  whirh  she  has  stealthily  woven  her 
\uK:iMd  novi  r  jHrniits  herself  to  be  visible  till  she  can  dart  on  herprtj. 
InJop'  the  parliament  had  sal  a  week,  he  irot  a  comuiittee  appointed  lt< 
t!.r  iiive>ii;;aiii)n  of  tlie  plot,  and  made  liimself  the  directing  power  by 
\i!iirii  evtryihing  wa**  manai^id.  Oates  was  then  rewarded  wilhapti^ 
si'»M  of  rjOOZ.  a  year  for  hi-*  information,  and  encouruged  to  denounce 
firry  rarholic  peer,  whose  abiliiii's  or  induence  would  be  likely  toop* 
p  1*1  ].[<  (!rsit:ns  against  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  York,  as  concemeti 
:-i  :!;e  pU*\.  h  was  in  consequence  of  these  denunciations  that  all 
riiTT^an-r.iLhulic  peers  were  deprived  of  their  seats  in  parliament 

T^e  rirss  week  in  Xoveinbt-r  saw  a  new  actor  in  the  farce,  now  list 
\r  Lrt'isinir  to  a  t:ai:idy  v\'  i!ie  most  extensive  and  blooily  character. 

Am  »^{"i-eonviciei!  and  punished  felon,  of  the  name  of  Bedloe,  ncwij 
i!;-t '::ivei:  from  Xewjaie,  trnipted  by  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  rewanl 
•  '!  .'»ovj; .  otftreii  by  the  royal  pn^clamaiion  for  the  discovery  of  the  mu:- 
i.\'  :i  ->  ■f  >ir  KdnuindSurv  Goilfrev,  swore  ••  tlial  the  murder  was  coo- 
n..:'«  I  i'v  ilie  I'lUeen's  popish  servants  at  Somerset  House;  that  he  «n 
s-.li.!  !o:\veiii  iwo  pillows  by  the  Jesuits,  Walsh  and  Le  Fcvre,  wilii 
t!.  a. J  rf  lord  Btllasys's  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  waiters  in  the 
qui  ^  :rs  ehajK  1."     He  added.  ••  thai  he  saw  the  body  there,  lying  on  ih« 

'  .^I I  J  lie r sou.  ^  \)' Avaux'd  Dvrpaichcs.  *  Journal  of  James  IL 
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qiiecirs  back  stairs;  that  it  lay  there  two  days;  and  he  was  ofTcrcd  tiro 
thoiJ9:itul  jsfuiiieas  to  as^dist  in  removing  it,  and  that  at  last  it  was  removed 
at  nine  o^clock  on  the  Monday  night,  by  some  of  the  queen's  people. 
Four  days  afterwards  he  deposed,  **  that  in  the  beginning  of  October  he 
had  been  offered  4000/.  to  commit  a  murder;  that  Godfrey  was  in- 
veigled into  the  court  at  Somerset  House,  about  five  o^cIock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  murder  was  committed,"  not,  as  he  had  at  first  swoni, 
by  stilling  him  with  pillows,  but  by  strangling  with  a  linen  cravat.  Tim 
king  was  indignant  at  these  impudent  statements,  which  were  aimed 
agamst  the  queen's  life,  as  she  was  then  residing  at  Somerset  House ; 
but,  luckily,  he  was  himself  a  witness  of  her  innocence,  and  of  tiie 
falsehood  of  the  tale,  as  he  visited  her  majesty  that  day,  and  was  with 
her  at  the  very  hour  named  by  the  perjurer  as  that  when  the  murder 
was  perpetrated,  and  which  must  have  been  instantly  discovered,  because 
a  company  of  foot  guards  were  drawn  out,  and  sentinels  placed  at  every 
doorJ 

Bedloe  pointed  out  the  room  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  where  he 
pretended  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  man  was  carried,  and  that  he  saw 
standing  round  it  the  four  murderers,  and  Atkins,  clerk  to  Mr.  Pepvs, 
of  the  Admiralty ;'  but  this  was,  as  it  happened,  the  waiting-room  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  queen's  footmen,  who  were  there  in  waiting  all 
day  long,  and  all  her  majesty's  meals  were  brought  through  by  no  other 
way.  Yet  even  these  self-evident  contradictious  did  not  convince  the 
public  of  the  falsehood  and  wickedness  of  the  impostor.  Grave  legis- 
lators listened  with  apparent  credulity  to  tales  of  invading  armies  of 
pilirrims  and  friars  coming  over  from  Spain  to  cut  all  protestant  tliroat;?, 
and  even  of  armies  of  papists  underground,  that  were  all  ready,  under 
arms,  to  break  forth  at  the  proper  moment,  and  kill  every  one  wlio 
would  not  conform  to  their  dogmas. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  death  of  sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  was  to 
be  charged  upon  the  queen,  though  the  first  attack  was  made  on  her 
priests  and  servants.  Her  birth-day  wa^),  however,  celebrated  with  more 
than  ordinary  splendour  this  year.  ^^  I  never  saw  the  court  more  brave,^' 
«avs  Evelyn,  ^  nor  the  nation  in  more  apprehension  and  consternation." 
The  gaols  were  crowded  with  prisoners,  who  were  arrested  on  the  in- 
formations of  Oates,  as  accomplices  in  the  plot.  A  feverish  excitement 
pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people,  in  the  expectation  of  fresh  discoveries, 
«nd  their  thirst  for  the  marvellous  was  duly  fed  by  pamphlets  and  an- 

'  Burnet ;  Macpherson ;  Lingard  ;  James  IL's  Journal. 

^  The  arrest  of  Atkins  was  I'ollowcd  by  that  of  his  principal  in  the  Navy  OHicc, 
ihe  worthy  Pepys,  n  man  to  whom  this  country  was,  and  is  at  tliis  day,  under 
important  obli^tions.  He  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England ; 
bat  %ras  marked  out  for  an  early  viciim,  in  the  hope  (if  involving  his  royal  mas- 
ter t2ie  duke  of  York,  whose  affection  fur  him  was  well  known.  Fortunately  for 
Pepy5,  his  butler,  who  had  been  suborned  against  him,  was  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  on  hii  death-bed  made  confession  of  the  false  witness  he  had  borne  a^ain:*: 
his  {?ood  master,  who,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  observes,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters from  the  Tower,  where  ho  was  long  imprisoned  on  this  false  chargr',  •'  Tt» 
my  ?r;ef  must  I  charge  some  eminent  pretending  protestanis  with  dcaUwc,%,  ^^ 
ur*becoming  Christians,  as  the  worst  of  them  with  which  wc  leptoacVv  ^;\\i\'sVa!^ 
26*  u 
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nouncements  in  the  newspapers,  calculated  to  increase  the  delnsioa  and 
inflame  the  national  mania. 

The  supporters  of  Gates,  who  were  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  re- 
publican party,  held  councils  for  canying  on  their  designs  at  the  King'f 
llead,  in  Fleet  Street,  and  other  places.  ^They  also  had  their  dark 
cabals  and  associations  in  city  and  country,  where  they  ioTented  newi 
and  libels,  and  with  that  success,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  they  could 
entirely  possess  the  city  with  what  reports  they  pleased,  and  in  \eu 
than  a  week  spread  them  over  the  kingdom.^'  *  At  this  perilous  crisis, 
when  the  lives  of  the  queen,  the  duke  of  York,  and  all  their  servants, 
hung  on  the  same  fragile  thread,  which  the  next  breath  might  sever,  i 
coolness  arose  between  them  on  the  following  grounds. 

The  king  had  been  compelled  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  banishing 
priests,  on  which  it  was  moved  in  council  that  those  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  duchess  of  York  might  be  excepted,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  the  queen.  This  was  negatived,  it  being  too  dangerous  to 
make  such  an  exception,  but  it  was  suggested  that  those  ecclesiastics 
might  be  added  to  her  majesty's  list.  Catharine,  who  knew  she  had 
more  priests  of  her  own  tliun  was  at  all  safe  at  that  juncture,  refused  to 
sanction  this  subterfuge,  although  both  tlie  king  and  duke  requested  her 
to  consent  to  the  arrangement.' 

The  duke  and  duchess  were  oiTended  at  her  non-compliance,  but  she 
acted  with  far  greater  friendship,  in  refusing  to  aid  them  in  evading  the 
mandate  published  in  the  king'^s  proclamation,  than  if  she  had  oblifed 
them  by  a  compliance,  which  would  doubtless  have  involved  both  hei^ 
self  and  the  duchess  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  Surrounded  as  Ci* 
tharine  was  at  this  time  by  spies  and  bloodhounds,  one  felse  or  eveo 
doubtful  step  would  have  thrown  her  into  their  toils,  but  the  truthful- 
ness and  simplicity  of  her  character  was  her  best  defence  against  their 
malice.  She  had  no  guilt  to  conceal,  and,  by  walking  in  the  broad  light 
of  day,  she  avoided  all  cause  of  suspicion ;  so  that,  when  she  vis 
cliarged  with  practising  against  the  life  of  her  royal  husband,  there  wis 
a  witness  in  her  favour,  in  the  heart  of  every  honest  man  who  knew  her, 
that  attested  her  innocence. 

^^  Oates  grew  so  presumptuous,^'  says  Evelyn,  ^  as  to  accuse  the  queeo 
of  a  design  to  poison  tlie  king,  which  certainly  that  pious  and  virtuous 
lady  abhorred  the  thoughts  of,  and  Oates's  circumstances  made  it  uttedf 
unlikely,  in  my  opinion.  lie  probably  thought  to  gratify  some  who 
would  have  been  glad  his  majesty  should  have  married  a  fruitful  ladv; 
however,  the  king  was  too  kind  a  husband  to  let  any  of  these  make  ifl>- 
pression  on  him."  Evelyn,  when  he  made  this  observation  in  his  pn- 
vate  diary,  was  probably  unconscious  of  the  manner  in  which  his  ofN 
nion  was  verified  by  the  following  fact.  Dr.  Tong,  on  the  23d  of 
October,  sent  one  of  his  confederates,  Mrs.  Elliot,  the  wife  of  a  gambliaf 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  to  solicit  a  private  audience  i<v 
Oates,  on  the  grounds,  ^^  that  he  wished  to  communicate  some  imporltft 
secret  information  against  the  queen,  tending  to  implicate  her  in  the 

'MS.  3femorandum8  of  loid  kee^icr  North.  'King  James's  JonmsL 
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plot^  Perceiving  that  this  intimation  was  received  by  the  king  with 
tokens  of  impatience  and  displeasure,  she  had  the  boldness  to  tell  him 
^  that  she  thought  his  majesty  would  have  been  glad  to  have  parted 
with  the  queen  on  any  terms."  * 

^  I  will  never  sufler  an  innocent  lady  to  be  oppressed," '  was  Charles's 
indignant  reply  to  the  base  emissary  of  those  who,  presuming  on  his  ill- 
conduct  as  a  husband,  had  dared  to  insult  him  with  a  proposid  of  assist- 
ing in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  ill-treated  consort 

Catharine's  unpopular  religion,  her  numerous  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, her  chapels  at  St  James's  and  Somerset  House,  and  her  endeavours 
to  reserve  all  the  preferments  in  her  own  household  for  persons  of  her 
own  faith,  had  always  been  displeasing  to  the  people,  and  therefore  any 
attack  on  her,  it  was  supposed,  would  expose  her  to  their  fury  at  a  mo- 
ment when  their  passions  and  prejudices  had  been  excited  to  a  degree 
of  blind  ferocity,  by  the  marvellous  fictions  of  the  originators  of  the 
plot  The  avowed  devotion  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Rome  had  alarmed  the  timorous,  and  ofiended  the  bold  of  the 
reformed  fiiith.  Those  who  venerated  his  father  as  a  martyr,  were  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  him  as  an  apostate,  and  to  consider  that  the  evil 
eommunications  of  the  popish  queen  had  been  the  cause  of  seducing 
him  from  his  former  attachment  to  the  church  of  England.  In  Portugal, 
the  whole  credit  of  his  conversion  was  given  to  Catharine  of  Braganza ; 
and  it  is  to  this  day  blazoned  as  one  of  her  good  deeds  in  tlie  chronicles 
of  that  country,'  in  such  diflerent  lights  do  national  feelings  and  the 
strong  prejudices  inculcated  by  education  teach  persons  to  look  upon 
the  same  thing.  Catharine  had,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  change 
in  the  duke  of  York's  creed ;  she  never  possessed  the  slightest  influence 
over  his  mind,  neither  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  increase  of 
friendship  between  her  and  him  in  consequence  of  his  Catholicism.  She 
would  not  relinquish  her  chapel  at  St.  James's  palace  to  his  young 
duchess,  Mary  of  Modena,  and  she  passionately  resented  the  attentions 
which  a  mistaken  and  unworthy  policy  induced  the  duke  to  allow  his 
innocent  consort  to  pay  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Yet  the  faction 
that  was  bent  on  excluding  that  prince  from  the  regal  succession  treated 
the  queen  as  if  her  want  of  children  were  a  crime  on  her  part,  and  had 
been  actually  contrived  between  her  and  Clarendon,  to  secure  the  throne 
to  the  dake  of  York  and  his  progeny. 

The  secluded  manner  in  whicii  Catharine  had  been  living  apart  from 
the  king  in  her  dower  palace  at  Somerset  House,  while  the  duchess  of 
Portsmouth  was  queening  it  at  Whitehall,  and  her  apparently  neglected 
and  defenceless  condition,  had  encouraged  Oates  and  Bedloe  to  mark 
her  out  as  an  easy  victim,  on  the  supposition  that  Charles  would  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  playing  Henry  VIII.,  and  would  give  her  up 
to  the  vengeance  of  that  party  whose  malice  she  had  excited  by  refusing 
to  become  their  tool  in  political  agitation. 

Oates  now  deposed  on  oath,  before  the  king  and  council,  ^^  that,  in  the 

*  King  James's  Journal. 

*  Life  of  James  XL,  by  Stanier  Clark ;  Lingard ;  Journals  of  tha  Lovds^ 

*  Hist  Cua  Real.  Portugnesa. 
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rrrcetling  July,  he  saw  a  letter,  in  which  it  was  aflinned  by  lir  Georfe 
Wakeinan,  the  qiiccn^s  catholic  physician,  that  her  majesty  had  been 
brought  to  give  her  assent  to  the  murder  of  the  king;  that,  rabaeqiieQtly, 
one  jiir  Richard,  or  sir  liobcrt,  of  Somerset  House,  eridently  pointinf  at 
sir  Richard  Boilings,  the  queen's  secretar}',  carae  with  a  meange  from 
hr-r  majesty  for  certain  Jesuits  to  attend  her,  with  whom,  one  day  in 
Auffust,  he  went  to  Somerset  IIousc,'^'  for  no  other |nirpo0e,  as  it  sbouki 
&;'pear,  tlian  to  be  made  an  unnecessary  witness  of  their  high  and  h(V> 
nble  designs.  ^They  went  into  her  majesty's  cloaet,  learing  him  in  the 
antochamber,  the  d(K>r  of  wliich  these  clever  plotters  were  so  obUgiogaa 
to  leave  ajar,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  hear  the  discourse  which,  he  pr^ 
tended,  passed  between  them  and  the  queen."  He  said  ^  he  heard  • 
female  voice  exclaim,  ^  I  will  no  longer  sufler  such  indignities  to  my  bed. 
I  am  contrnt  to  join  in  procuring  his  death  and  the  propagation  of  the 
catholic  faith,'  and  that  ^  she  would  assist  sir  Gcoige  Wakeaian  in  poison- 
ing the  king.' "  He  added,  ^  that  when  the  Jesuits  came  ouU  he  requested 
to  see  tiie  queen,  and  had,  as  he  believed,  a  gracious  smile  of  her  majesty; 
and  while  he  was  within,  he  heard  the  queen  ask  father  Harcourt  ^  whether 
he  had  received  the  last  10,000/.'  and,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  it  was 
tl'.c  same  voice  wiiich  he  had  heard  when  he  was  in  the  ante-room,  and 
he  saw  no  other  woman  there  but  the  queen."' 

Charles,  who  knew  that  every  tittle  of  this  tale  was  false^  insisted  oa 
his  describing  tlie  room  and  ante-chamber,  where  he  pretended  he  hid 
overheard  the  queen  hold  this  discourse  with  the  priests.  Oates,  who 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  private  apartments  of  her  majesty  in  Some^ 
set  House,  merely  described  one  of  the  public  reception  rooms.  Those 
who  knew  the  relative  situation  of  tlie  queen^s  closet  and  privy  chamber 
wore  aware  that  it  was  impiissible  for  him  to  have  heard  anything  the 
queen  had  spoken  there,  unless  she  had  exerted  the  utmost  power  of  her 
lungs,  to  make  her  treasons  audible  to  the  whole  palace,  or,  to  use  Bu^ 
nct'^s  elegant  phraseology,  ^*  had  strained  for  it,  for  the  queen,"  says  he, 
^*  was  a  low-voiced  woman ;'" — a  point  in  her  favour,  as  contribatiof 
to  exonerate  her  from  this  murderous  aspersion,  and  also  as  being  t 
feminine  charm  commended  by  Shakspeare,  as^an  excellent  thing  in 
woman." 

Tiic  king  considered  that  Oates  had  entirely  committed  himself  by  thii 
local  blunder ;  but  then  came  Bedloe  to  confirm  the  slander,  by  swear 
ing  ^'  that  he  too  had  been  witness  of  a  conference  between  the  qaeeu 
and  two  French  priests,  in  the  presence  of  lord  Belasyse,  Coleman,  and 
some  Jesuits,  in  the  gallery  of  her  chapel  at  Somerset  House,  whfle  he 
stood  below.  He  was  informed  by  Coleman,  that  at  this  conference  the 
pfitject  of  murdering  the  king  was  first  propounded  to  the  queen,  and 
that  at  the  lirst  mention  of  it  she  burst  into  tears,  but  that  her  objectiooi 
had  been  overcome  by  the  ailments  of  the  French  Jesuits,  and  she  hMl 
reluctantly  signified  her  consent."'  He  was  asked  '^why  he  had  ikN 
disc|i>!ied  such  a  perilous  matter,  in  conjunction  with  his  previous  InAtf- 

'  Lonlii' JourimU;  North's  Examen  of  the  Plot;  Lingard;  Janies  H.'s  AutoM^ 
'Ibid.  ■  Lords' Jovniali 
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oQching  the  murder  of  sir  E.  Godfirey  ?''  to  which  he  coolly 
*  that  it  had  escaped  his  memory." 

raaDce  of  his  determined  attack  on  the  life  of  the  queen,  Oates 
1  to  depose  ^  that  at  first  10,000/.  was  offered  to  sir  George 
a,  in  his  presence,  to  bribe  him  to  the  murder  of  the  king, 
9  refused,  saying  it  was  too  little  for  so  great  a  work ;  then 
ore  was  oflered,  and  accepted,  and  he  sign^  a  receipt  to  father 
for  6000/.  paid  in  advance.''  It  was  pretended  ^  that  Wake- 
to  prepare  the  poison,  and  Catharine  to  administer  it  to  the 

lorderous  calumny  on  the  innocent  queen  is  thus  indignantly 
y  Dryden,  in  his  famous  political  poem,  ^  Absalom  and  Achi- 
la  which  she  is  designated  by  the  name  of  Michal : — 

**  Such  was  the  charge  on  pious  Michal  brought, 
Michal,  that  ne'er  was  cruel  e'en  in  thought 
The  best  of  queens,  the  most  obedient  wife, 
Impeach'd  of  cursed  designs  on  David's  life, 
His  life  the  theme  of  her  eternal  prayer — 
Tis  scarce  so  much  his  guardian  angel's  care. 
Not  summer  moms  such  mildness  can  disclose. 
The  Hermon  lily  and  the  Sharon  rose. 
Neglecting  each  vain  pomp  of  mi^esty. 
Transported  Michal  feeds  her  thoughts  on  high; 
She  lives  with  angels,  and,  as  angels  do, 
Quits  heaven  sometimes,  to  bless  the  world  below ; 
Where,  cherish'd  by  her  bounty's  plenteous  spring. 
Reviving  widows  smile  and  orphans  sing." 

ine's  devotion  to  her  own  religion  had  prompted  her  to  bestow 
her  royal  manor  at  Hammersmith  to  found  a  convent  for  nuns 
n«tly,  because  of  the  penal  statutes,  which  prohibited  every 
1  of  the  kind.  The  tradition  of  the  present  Benedictine  ladies 
(iTent  at  Hammersmith  is,  that  Catharine  of  Braganza  first  sent 
erhood  of  nuns  from  Munich,  whom  she  established  in  that 
hich  was  supposed  to  be  a  boarding-school  for  the  education 
ladies  of  the  Roman-catholic  persuasion.  They  did  not  ven- 
ear  the  conventual  dress  and  veil,  or  any  distinctive  costume, 
oted  themselves  with  a  strict  observance  of  their  vows  and  the 
heir  order.  They  were  in  some  peril  and  considerable  alarm 
B  persecution  caused  by  the  perjuries  of  Titus  Oates  and  Bedloc, 
ed  attack.  If  the  queen  hau  been  suspected  of  founding  a  con- 
•Ingland,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  extent  popular  prejudice 
lye  been  excited  against  her  and  her  protegees.  They  were 
nuns  who  settled  in  England  after  the  accession  of  queen 

ine's  principal  adviser  at  this  alarming  crisis  was  count  Castel- 
i  noble  Portuguese  exile,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
irring  the  ill-will  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Portugal,  don 
r  his  fidelity  to  his  old  master,  don  Alphonso.  His  prudent 
were  so  salutary  to  the  queen  at  the  time  of  her  great  danger, 
bestowed  such  substantial  proofs  of  her  gratitude  oivVv\xx\^%*& 
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enabled  him  to  retriere  his  ruined  fortunes  by  the  parehaae  of  ■  neir 
e*iate.  to  which,  out  of  compliment  of  her,  he  gave  the  nmme  of  Santa 
Catarina.'  She  sent  an  express  to  her  royal  brother,  don  Pedro,  idling 
him  of  the  predicament  in  which  f>he  stood,  and  entretting'  hit  protec- 
tion, in  ca*e  of  her  life  being  put  in  jeopardy.  Catharine  at  thai  time 
anticipated  nothing  less  than  that  the  parliament  would  bring  her  to  the 
block,  like  king  Cliarles  I.,  and  this  fear  she  expressed  in  her  letters  to 
the  king  her  brother,  who  is  said  to  hare  exerted  himself  in  her  behalf; 
but  it  was  not  till  1680  that  he  sent  a  special  enroy«  the  marquez  de 
Arrouches  to  assure  her  of  his  brotherly  alTection  and  support,  noder 
any  troubles  that  might  befal  her,  and  with  instructions  to  interpose  for 
her  protection,  if  re<iuired.'  Her  persecutors  showed  iheroselTes  more 
in  earnest.  On  the  28th  of  November,  Bedloe  delivered  his  depositioof 
against  her  majesty,  in  writing,  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  then  Oites 
advanced  to  the  bar,  and,  raising  his  voice,  exclaimed,  *^  1,  Titus  Oatef, 
accuse  Catharine,  queen  of  Enn[land,  of  high  treason  ;^  or,  rather,  ac* 
cording  to  iiis  way  of  pronouncing  the  words,  ^•iyr,  Taitus  OaUSj  ac- 
cause  Caatharine^  quean  of  England^  of  hai^^h  traisony^ 

The  members,  not  in  the  secret,  were  paralyzed  with  astonishmentf 
and  remained  speechless ;  while  thoi^e  under  whose  encouragement  the 
meaner  villain  played  so  bold  a  {tart,  took  advantage  of  their  consteru- 
tion  to  vote  an  address  to  the  kinj;  for  tlie  immediate  removal  of  the 
queen  and  her  household  from  Whitehall,  and  some  proposed  that  she 
should  l)c  forthwith  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  peers  refusei^  to 
concur  in  the  unconstitutional  resolution  of  the  Commons,  to  treat  their 
qupen  vm  a  convicted  traitress,  till  they  found  more  conclusive  evidence 
of  her  guilt  than  the  incredible  depositions  of  such  men  as  Oates  and 
Bedloo,  and  contented  themselves  with  appointing  a  committee  to  inves- 
tiirate  the  charges,  and  to  state  tlieir  reasons  ft)r  opposing  the  precipitate 
vote  of  the  Commons.  Shaftesbury,  with  two  of  his  creatures,  in  de* 
tianre  of  common  decency,  protested  against  this  equitable  and  prudent 
mode  of  treating  the  question.^ 

From  the  moment  that  Bedloe  had  denounced  the  queen^s  servants  ti 
the  murderers  of  sir  £.  Godfrey,  and  named  her  majesty^s  palace  of 
Somersict  House  as  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  the  king  had  perceived 
there  was  a  conspiracy  in  agitation  against  lier — a  conspiracy  proceed- 
ini;  from  no  ordinary  cabal.  He  could  not  but  remember  the  pertinacitr 
of  ^^haftesbu^y  in  urging  the  divorce  question,  even  against  his  express 
declaration  that  ^Mt  was  against  his  conscience;'^  and  as  every  fresh  coil 
in  thiH  vohniie  of  iniquity  unfolded,  he  significantly  repeated,  '^  I  believe 
they  tiiink  1  have  a  mind  for  a  new  wife,  but  1  will  not  sutler  an  inno- 
cent woman  to  be  wronged.'' 

In  the  commencement  of  the  business,  he  made  the  queen  return  to 

'  111"!.  Cn:*a  Rt'al  Portiiguci^a.  •IbU. 

-  Mr  WaliiT  Smiu  lias  iioticcil  this  drawling  intonation  as  an  adcctaiion  pecniiif 
to  iU'i6  i'al:^u  witnc:>s;  but  lord  keeper  North  has  proved  that  the  wretch  ^ptd* 
fioiii  thf  urigiiiai  affectation  of  one  of  his  suborners,  the  treble  renegade  S"** 
dorluiid. 

*  Lords'  Journals. 
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Whitehall,  and,  by  treating  her  with  the  most  decided  marks  of  atten- 
tion and  respect,  demonstrated  his  intention  of  acting  as  her  protector. 
^  The  king  told  me,"  says  Burnet,  ^^  that,  considering  his  great  fauhiness 
towards  her,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  horrid  thing  to  abandon  her." 

^  If  the  king  had  given  way  in  the  least,"  observes  the  historian  of 
the  plot,'  ^^  queen  Catharine  had  been  very  ill  used,  for  the  plotters  had 
reckoned  on  his  weakness  in  regard  to  women,  and  flattered  him  with 
hopes  of  having  an  heir  to  inherit  his  dominions." 

Charles  disappointed  these  calculations  by  the  indignation  with  wfiich 
he  met  their  calumnies  against  his  wife.  He  ordered  Oates  into  con- 
finement, and  placed  a  guard  about  him,  to  prevent  his  receiving  fresh 
lessons  from  abler  villains  than  himself;  but  their  clamours  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  this  wholesome  restraint,  and  restore  him  to  his  former 
liberty  and  power  of  disturbing  the  public  peace.  Five  of  the  principal 
catholic  lonis  were  sent  to  the  Tower  on  his  impeachment.  Thirty 
thousand  persons  of  the  same  denomination  were  driven  out  of  London, 
and  every  day  witnessed  fresh  arrests,  and  at  length  fresh  executions,  of 
innocent  persons,  whose  lives  were  remorsely  sacrificed  against  all  law 
and  justice,  merely  to  serve  as  preludes  to  the  fall  of  tlie  queen  and  the 
duke  of  York,  for  whose  especial  ruin  this  storm  had  been  con- 
jured up. 

^  I  dined,"  says  sir  John  Reresby,  ^^  with  that  excellent  man.  Dr.  Can- 
ning, bishop  of  Ely.  The  famous  Dr.  Oates  was  at  table," — no  very 
high  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  bishop.  ^^This  man,  flushed  with 
the  thoughts  of  running  down  the  duke  of  York,  expressed  himself  of 
the  duke  and  royal  family  in  terms  that  bespoke  him  a  fool  or  something 
worse,  and,  not  content  with  that,  he  must  rail  at  the  queen-mother  and 
her  present  majesty;  in  this  strain  did  he  hurry  on,  and  not  a  soul 
dared  oppose  him,  lest  he  should  be  made  out  a  party  to  the  plot — but, 
Doable  to  bear  with  the  insolence  of  the  man,  1  took  him  to  task  to  such 
purpose,  that  he  flung  out  of  the  room  with  some  heat.  The  bishop 
lold  me  ^  that  such  was  the  general  drift  of  his  discourse,  and  tliat  he 
had  sometimes  checked  him  for  the  indecency  of  his  talk,  but  to  no 
purpose.' " ' 

Religious  zealots,  with  heated  imaginations,  and  polemic  passions, 
always  in  a  state  of  excitement,  might  possibly  give  implicit  credit  to 
the  depositions  of  Oates  and  Bedloc.  That  tlie  credulity  of  tiie  simple 
unreflecting  classes  was  thoroughly  imposed  on,  is  certain ;  but  who 
can  suppose'that  men  of  strong  intellect,  sound  judgment,  and  habitual 
caution,  like  lord  William  Russell,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  exclu- 
sion faction,  could  for  one  moment  believe  such  pul|>able  absurdities  ^ 
They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  but  they  made  use  of  them  as  pow- 
erful political  weapons  against  the  queen  and  the  duke,  and  they  re- 
morselessly hallooed  the  bloodliound  on  his  prey.  They  assisted  him 
with  all  the  strength  of  their  party,  in  hunting  a  succession  of  innocent 
persons  to  the  scaflbld,  and  voted  him  rewards  for  crimes  which  have 
left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  annals  of  their  country.     Several  of  these 

*  Roger  Nonh's  Examen  of  the  Plot.  ■  Reresby'a  Memous^'^.  \\V. 
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{iretended  patriois,  such  m  Alcrernon  Sidncv,'  and  Hambdnu  hid  the 
liri^e^  of  France,  or  of  Holland,  in  thrir  porkeu  at  this  Tcry  taM;— 
liir  very  deeply  implirated  were  both  Louis  XiV.  and  WilUun  of  Oiange 
111  \hm  iiiiijuity,  as  tiie  documenUs  of  the  tiroes  will  prove. 

Ahhoui^h  the  king  had  foiled  the  aitenipc  to  brand  the  queen  with 
(rfa.«r>n.  by  raising  the  shield  of  his  prerogative  before  her«  and  had  rc^ 
fii<«rd  to  compromise  her  dignity  as  his  coiisorU  by  pennitting  any  inveik 
tit/:itiiiii  of  her  conduct  to  take  place,  Bedloe  peraerered  in  hia  aitempti 
to  fix  tfir  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbur\'  Godfrey  on  her  serranta.  He  dov 
pointed  out  Miles  France,  a  silvcrvniith,  who  was  employed  to  clean  the 
plate  belonging  to  her  majesty -s  chapel  in  Somerset  Houae,  u  one  of  the 
iniirderors.  'I*his  wretched  creature  was  hurried  to  Newgate,  tenified 
and  cajoled  alternately,  till  he  was  induced,  on  promise  d[  pardon,  lo 
confeHit  the  charge,  and  give  up  his  accomplices.  He  named  three  of 
the  inferior  domestics  in  her  majesty's  service,  who  protested  their  inao- 
cence  in  vain  ;  they  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  Struck  with 
remorse,  he  demanded  to  l)c  bmught  before  the  king  and  council,  and, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  protes*ted  ^  that  he  had  accused  then 
falM'ly,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  murder.*^'  lie  was  hurried  back  to 
Newirate,  chained  to  the  (Imn  of  tiic  condemned  eel),  and  driven  to  pv- 
tia!  mildness  hy  terror  and  the  pnictires  of  his  keeper,  Boyce,  whotcJd 
iiini  rouHtantly  ^*  that,  unless  he  agreed  with  IWdloe^s  evidence,  he  should 
he  lianged  ;''  and  at  h'lst  got  him  to  confess  a  conspiracy  for  the  assasfi- 
natiuii  of  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  many  other  things,  which  he  afterwards 
disowned  ;  but  linally  became  a  thorough-going  witness  against  all  thoie 
accused  hy  Gates.  The  unfortunate  men.  Hill,  Green,  and  Berry,  the 
Uisi  of  wlioni  was  a  protestant,  were  all  executed,  protesting  their  inno- 
cence.    The  horror  of  the  queen  at  the  treatment  of  her  poor  aerranti 

*AI;ri'nuiii  Siiliiry  actiinlly  tohi  liiiii.?i.>If  id  Franco  I'nr  Gi.)*.)  Kiiinea*,  ball*  dn 
Mini  ili:it  w.is  |i:iiil  iii  i)ie  worliili'.-s  Bucklii^liiiiii,  who  rtHseiveil  1(H>)  jjiuioeu. 
l!:iili'iril.  ILiiiiIkIcii.  Litt[i'ti>n.  Rihrr,  Coloiifi  Titii.",  aiul  Algernon  Sidney  esch 
:i>(i  iVfil  'ii"i  piiiiiras  I'min  iho  Frciu'li  aiiilinsMuIor.  Rnriilun.  '^Dcpui^  le  dix  Jcht, 
'.*'.'  l>ri-fMilirr,  jn-qiic  1-1  I)*>iri>in)irc.  li'iT'.'j'ai  (.ioiiiic  savoir  a  M.  le  i!uc  do  Bou^uin* 
li.-ini.  I'll")  :;iiiiic«-«,  (|iii  linii  lusT/.  (!ix  ^rhrlin^'s  tttfrliii^:  a  M.  do  Sidney.  500 
^'Mii  r---.  ijiii  liint  Mil/,  ijuiii/c  s'lioliiit:'*  s»t«^rlinrt. " — Etai  ile  I'Argem  employ^  ^ 
^I.  <!i*  iiiiriiluM.  aiiiIiap>ai!iMir  <lii  Kd)  en  AiijiU'tiTrc,  dc)iuis  le  '2'2  Dooembre,  lt£l\ 
111   I>a:ryiii|<lf'*i  A])iM-n-Iix.  ooiiiiMl  hy  Iiim  iroin  ihe  (Irpdl  of  State  Papcr:>. 

iJMriKi-n.  in  a  IrittT  t(i  I^Miis  XIV.,  ilaiod  l)c-oiMn1>t*r  14,  1670.  bays  of  AlgeraOi 
Si  liH-y — "  .^Ir.  Si<ln«'y  lias  lnrrn  of  }»r«*ai  use  t«>  nin  on  many  occasions.  He  ist 
iiiMii  \v!i<i  was  in  the  lirst  wnrs,  nii'l  who  is  iiaiuraMy  an  enemy  to  the  courL  H' 
h.i*  !'ir  .-(•iiii'  tiiiic  Ih'i'm  Misp4'riril  of  l.iciii^  ^niiir>d  by  lurd  k^Ulldc^la^d  :  but  ht 
<'.lw:iy-  apjH'arrd  ui  nir  lo  have  tin*  !<aine  !<ontifn»*nts.  and  not  to  have  changed 
'..:-<.\.iii-.  lb;  \\u*  a  Kri'at  ileal  ul  «-re(lit  anidii^  llio  iiitb'pi.Midcnts,  antl  i?  ai» 
iiii:iiiati>  with  thii.<r  wlio  are  ni(>:<t  'Jiiim^iro  to  the  court  in  parliament.  He  vai 
«■  I-  ri'il  llir  ihc  prrscnt  i»ne.  I  i^ave  him  only  what  your  iiinji'tfty  |>ermitte(l  vs 
(t'>"i  .-iiiiii-as).  Ho  wciilil  williii;:ly  have  huil  nidro;  anil  if  a  now  gratiAcsliaa 
wi  II'  ;:i\rn  him,  ii  wmilil  Im*  ca>y  to  en^ia^*  Jiiin  riifiriMy.  However,  he  ii  reif 
f:i\oiir:ibly  (ii>]Mi-.f(l  to  what  your  Miajp»ty  may  <le^ire,  and  is  not  willing  tlMl 
Kii;4laiiil  aiirl  ihc  Stales  General  .»hoiih{  make  a  league.  I  belicTe  he  is  a  mii 
who  Well  ill  be  very  useful,  if  tiie  ullair^i  cf  England  bhould  be  brought  10  tf 
iri-miiir:*.*' 
'J/ae]>beri»on;  Journals  of  Loiii»*,  ^\&ie  Trials;  Lingard. 
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gined ;  but,  though  assured  by  the  duke  of  York  that  the 
ntended  her  and  himself  for  the  next  Wctims,  she  preserved 
8  calmness,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  king  believed  her  in- 
he  crimes  with  which  she  was  charged.  Charles  would  not 
»  be  driven  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  palace,  and  treated  her 
*  kindness  than  he  had  done  for  many  years.  It  was  pro- 
mpliance  with  his  desire  that  Catharine,  on  being  permitted 
line  ladies  out  of  her  household,  who  should  be  exempted 
the  test  enforced  on  all  the  rest,  after  causing  eight  of  those 
f  the  Roman  church  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  named  the  duchess 
ith  as  the  ninth,  without  subjecting  her  to  the  chance  of  be* 
if  although  her  dislike  to  this  woman  was  deservedly  great, 
ts  had  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bed-cham- 
I  implied  understanding  that  she  was  not  to  intrude  her  ser- 

queen.  One  day,  however,  she  insisted  on  waiting  on  her 
linner,  and  conducted  herself  so  impertinently  that  the  queen 

discomposed,  and  at  last,  unable  to  control  her  feelings, 
ars.  Her  audacious  rival,  with  the  insolence  common  among 
er  calling,  uttered  some  audible  ejaculation  of  contempt,  and 
iod  her  fon,  which  provoked  a  reproof  from  the  king.* 
lie  many  painful  apprehensions  with  which  Catharine  was 
ing  the  inauspicious  year  of  1679  was  the  renewal  of  at- 
ispute  the  lawfulness  of  her  marriage,  by  Shaflesbury's  old 
establishing  the  pretence  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was 
te  son  of  the  king.  The  health  of  the  duke  was  publicly 
ftl  times  by  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales ;  and  it  was  report^ 
tnesses  could  be  brought  forward  to  prove  the  king's  mar* 
acy  Walters.  The  king,  to  satisfy  the  queen  and  his  brother, 
»uncil  together  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  this,  and  made 
otest,  that  he  had  never  been  married  to  any  other  woman 

present  majesty,  queen  Catharine.  He  subsequently  pub- 
clamation  to  the  same  effect.' 

was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  much  repose.  **I  believe," 
luke  of  York  to  his  treacherous  son-in-law,  the  prince  of 
3U  will  very  soon  see  the  queen  fallen  upon,  with  intent  to 
."•  A  few  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  duke  of 
I  cook,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Buss,  deposed  before  the  secret 
it  the  head  of  which  was  Shaftesbury,  that,  ^^  being  at  Windsor 
IT  last,  he  heard  one  Hankinson,  who  had  belonged  to  the 
pel,  desire  Antonio,  the  queen's  confessor's  servant,  to  have 

5S8  of  Portsmouth,  though  at  ftrst  threatened  by  the  supporters  of 
I  plot,  and  greatly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  an  impeachment,  became 
0  of  tlieir  confederates.  They  flattered  her  with  the  hope  of  her 
>ointed  for  the  successor  to  the  crown,  in  caso  of  the  bill  for  the  ex- 
duke  o(  York  being  carried.  It  was  through  her  influence  that  the 
f  prevailed  on  the  king  to  command  his  brother  to  leave  England, 
ntly  induced  the  infatuated  monarch  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
a  the  president  of  the  council  of  thirty. 

II.'s  Journal ;  London  Gazette ;  Macpherson^s  History  of  England, 
r  9ih,  1679. — Dalrymple's  Appendix. 
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a  care  of  the  four  Irishmen  he  had  brought  along  with  him.  who.  he 
sail].  woutJ  do  the  biijiitiess  for  ihem/'  This  business  was,  of  course, 
the  kind's  niurdor.  The  committee,  witli  consummate  ari«  afllected  to 
treat  this  matter  lightly,  in  order  to  induce  the  informer  to  make  it  public, 
as  Gates  iiad  formerly  done  iiis  deposition,  by  goiuj^  and  swearing  it  be- 
fore a  city  maj^isilrate,  the  recorder.  Then  Antonio  was  examined ;  and 
thouirh  he  denied  having  used  sucfi  words,  or  knowing  anything  of  the 
Iri:»lunen,  or  the  business  for  which  tiiey  were  conjured  up«  he  was  cooh 
mitit^d  for  high  tretison.*  Notliing  came  of  tiie  charge ;  for,  on  one 
point,  the  kin^,  so  indolent  and  pHant  on  ever}-thing  besides,  was  posi- 
tive ;  lie  would  not  permit  the  queen  to  be  compromised  in  any  way. 
by  sanctioning  inquiries  on  charges  that  were  ostensibly  fabricated  as 
pretexts  to  swear  away  her  life. 

**  Tlie  king,*'  obsen'es  James,  in  his  Journal,  ^  seemed  highly  sensible 
of  so  injurious  an  aspersion  on  so  virtuous  a  princess ;  however,  nothing 
was  done  to  vindicate  her,  in  such  awe  did  his  majesty  stand  of  the  popu- 
lar rage,  whose  drifl  being  to  disappoint  the  duke^s  succession,  there 
was  no  way  of  compassing  it  but  either  ruining  him  or  the  queen.^  It 
was  moved,  in  the  extraordinary  mcetin*?  of  the  privy-council,  on  the 
21th  of  June,  *^  that  it  would  bo  best  fi)r  the  queen  to  stand  her  trial,*"' 
hut  the  king,  who  knew  it  woulil  not  be  a  fair  one,  would  not  permit  II 
The  murderous  dcsii^n  of  the  party  ajrainst  the  (|ueen  is  plainly  indicated 
by  tliis  now-forgotten  rhyme  of  tlic  lampoon- writer,  Marvel : — 

'*  Wjih  nm*  i'i»ii>(.'r.t  l«'l  nil  lier  clonili  iU"«-ire, 
Willi  ihir?l  iiiT  hiisliani':*  niul  licr  kin;;'s  conspire/* 

The  arquittid  of  sir  George  Wakeman  and  the  Jesuits  who  were  in- 
dicted with  him,  on  the  chart^o  of  uniting  with  the  queen  to  poison  the 
king,  by  exposing  the  shanii-h'ss  perjuries  of  Gates  and  Bedloe,  acted  is 
the  tirst  check  to  the  current  of  the  successful  villanies  of  these  infarooos 
men.  They  were  nowise  daunted,  but  daringly  accused  lord  chief 
justice  Scroggs  t«)  his  face  of  pirlialiiy,  because,  departing  from  his  usual 
practice  of  browbeating  and  iiiiimidating  the  accused,  he  had  given  t 
charge  to  the  jury  in  thrir  favour.* 

Tiie  affectionate  attention  with  which  Charles  now  treated  his  perM^ 
cuted  consort  is  thus  sneeriiigly  noticed  by  the  countess  of  Sunderlandi 
in  a  letter  to  her  brother-in-law  at  the  Hague :  ^The  king  and  queeo— 
who  is  now  a  mistress,  the  passion  her  spouse  has  for  her. is  so  irreaV— 
go  boiii  to  Newmarket,  the  18ih  of  September,  together  with  their  whole 
court."* 

Charles  had  become  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  and  passed  his  tioe 
a  good  deal  alone  at  Windsor,  amusing  himself  with  fishing  and  solitary 
walks.  It  was  suggested  to  him  by  his  council  that  his  life  was  is 
danger,  but  he  treated  the  notion  with  contempt.  He  had  much  to  rea- 
der him  miserable  in  the  retlection  of  what  he  was,  and  what  he  mi^l 

*  Journal  of  James  II.  Biiss  was  brout'lit  as  a  witness  ai  the  trial  of  Langborof, 
where  iic  dep<»seil  die  same  thing,  which  was  by  no  means  relevant  to  thechvs^ 
B;;:iin»t  Lan^hi.irne. 

*  Blencowtfs  Sidney  Diary;  Times  of  Charles  II. 

» btate  Trio  Is  *  Blencowe's  Sidney  DiiiJ. 
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have  been,  had  he  not  wasted  the  glorious  opportunities  that  had  been 
given  him.  He  had  disappointed  the  expectations  of  all  who  loved  hiin, 
and  who  had  risked  their  lives  and  expended  their  fortunes  in  his  cause. 
He  had  lavished  that  wealth  on  the  associates  of  his  vices,  that  might 
now  have  placed  him  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice ;  but,  like  a  ruined  spendthriA,  he  was  ready  to  barter  all  the  advan- 
tages that  were  his  right  for  temporary  supplies  of  money.  To  pro- 
pitiate an  unprincipled  faction,  he  had  permitted  a  number  of  innocent 
persons  to  be  executed  for  impossible  crimes ;  and  to  please  one  bad 
woman,  (Xell  Gwynne,)  he  had  restored  Buckingham  to  his  confidence, 
and  at  the  persuasions  of  another,  (duchess  of  Portsmouth,)  he  had  ad- 
mitted Shaftesbury  and  his  creatures  into  places,  which  enabled  them  to 
abuse  the  regal  power  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  ambitious  pur- 
poses, and  to  degrade  himself  into  the  office  of  their  accredited  instru- 
ment ^  1  never  saw,"  says  sir  William  Temple,  ^^  any  man  more  sensi- 
ble of  the  miserable  condition  of  his  af&irs  than  1  found  his  majesty ; 
but  nothing  moved  me  more  than  when  he  told  me  ^  he  had  none  left 
with  whom  he  could  so  much  as  speak  of  them  in  confidence,  since  my 
lord  treasurer's  being  gone.' "  *  This  was  Danby,  a  man  every  whit  as 
Use  as  the  rest. 

A  few  days  before  his  intended  journey  to  Newmarket  with  the 
queen,  Charles  was  seized  with  an  intermittent  fever,  of  so  malignant  a 
character  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Great  excitement  was  caused  by 
tliis  illness  of  the  king,  which  was,  according  to  the  monomania  of  tiie 
period,  attributed  to  poison.  ^^  I  believe  yet,"  writes  lady  Sunderland,' 
**  tliat  there  is  scarce  anybody  beyond  Temple-bar  that  believes  his  dis- 
temper proceeded  from  anything  but  poison,  though  as  little  like  it  as  if 
he  had  fallen  from  a  horse.  *  *  *  If  the  privy-councillors,"  pursues 
■he,  ^  had  not  used  their  authority  to  keep  the  crowds  out  of  the  king^s 
chamber,  he  had  been  sibothcred ;  the  bed-chamber  men  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent  it." ' 

On  the  first  alarming  symptoms  of  his  malady,  Cliarles  ordered  Sun- 
derland to  summon  the  duke  of  York  privately  from  Brussels ;  but  be- 
fore his  arrival  at  Windsor,  the  danger  was  over.  As  a  grateful  tribute 
to  the  skill  of  his  physician.  Dr.  j^Iicklethwaite,  Charles,  on  the  first 
symptoms  of  convalescence,  honoured  him  witli  the  accolade  of  knight- 
hocxi.  At  the  time  originally  appointed,  his  majesty  went  to  Newmarket, 
accompanied  by  the  queen  and  all  the  courL  His  way  of  life  there  was 
little  to  the  credit  of  a  man  over  wlioni  tlie  shadow  of  death  had  so  re- 
cently impended.  His  proceedings  are  thus  described  by  a  con  tempo- 
fary: — ^*He  walked  in  the  morning  till  ten  o'clock;  then  he  went  to  the 
cock-pit  till  dinner-time ;  about  three,  he  went  to  the  horse-races ;  at 
■iz,  he  returned  to  the  cock-pit  for  an  hour  only ;  then  he  went  to  the 
play,  though  the  actors  were  but  of  a  terrible  sort;  from  tlience  to  sup- 
per; then  to  tlie  duchess  of  Portsmouth's  till  bed-time ;  and  so  to  his 
own  apartment  to  take  his  rest."  * 

» Tempiva  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  492. 

*  The  dowager  countess,  l)orotby  Sidney,  the  far-famed  Sacharissa  of  Wallet. 

*  Blencowe's  Diary,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Times  of  ChaiWs  W. 

*  Sir  John  Reresby's  Memoirs. 
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Diirihg  the  Vinfr^s  illness,  the  famous  astrologer,  Gadlmry, 
to  hy  the  noted  ^i^s.  CVllier,  to  ca.«t  his  majesly^s  nativity,  vhick  he  not 
only  declined  to  do,  but  infurmed  against  his  customer ;  yet  he  after- 
wards,  in  conjunction  with  an  amateur  wizard,  sir  Edward  Dcenn|, 
volunteered  three  political  predictions,  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  it 
was  willing  to  stake  all  his  professional  skill.  They  were  u  follows: 
^'  That  Cfiarles  11.,  after  the  burial  of  queen  Catharine,  wonld  have  a  soa 
by  another  wife,  who  should  be  born  aAcr  his  death ;'  that  Louis  XIV. 
would  die  in  1682;  and  lastly,  that  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  would  be 
befieaded.^'    Three  worse  gues^ses  were  certainly  never  hazarded. 

The  death  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  earl  of  Ossory,  who  at  that  tim 
held  the  oince  of  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  was  much  lamentad  hf 
her  majesty,  especially  at  an  epoch  when  she  required  the  anpport  d 
every  man  of  honour  in  her  sen'ice.  She  wrote  with  her  own  hand  tin 
following  gracious  letter  of  condolence  to  his  afflicted  &thcr  on  bii 
irreparable  loss  :^ 

••Mv  lord  (lukft  of  Ormonil, 

^1  do  not  tliiiik  Any  tliin?  I  mn  uty  will  lessen  your  trouble  for  the  death  of 
my  lord  (Vi^iry,  who  is  so  ^roat  n  loss  to  the  king  and  ilio  public,  m  well  u  B 
my  fwn  iiariioiilur  fiorvit:i',  that  I  kni<w  not  huw  to  exprerts  it;  but  ereiy  dl^ 
will  tcarli  mi',  by  ehuwin^  nic  the  want  I  bhall  tind  of  ro  true  a  friend.  But  I 
imi^t  h:ivi>  frO  niiK'h  ]iity  uj^on  you  ua  to  Miy  litilo  on  so  sad  a  subject,  ooi\juriD| 
yuu  to  bt'Iievc  that  1  am, 

*•  My  lonl  duke  of  Ormond, 

••  Your  very  ulieciiunate  friend , 

^ClTBAKIVa  RlSIVA.'* 

In  addressing  those  unafTI'rtcd  expressions  of  sympathy  to  the  afflicted 
])arrnt  of  her  ciiivalric  ciianibiTlain,  queen  Catharine  departed  from  htf 
established  rule  of  never  puttinj;  [ten  to  paper  except  on  matters  of  io- 
dispensa!)lc  necessity.  When  Henry  Sidney,  some  months  prcviouslf 
to  tliis  event,  took  leave  of  her  majesty,  on  his  appointment  as  ambtf- 
sador  to  the  Hague,  she  desired  him  to  tell  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  ^'  that  she  never  writ  any  letters,  but  she  hoped  he  would  mslu 
the  best  compliments  he  could  for  her.^' 

This  may  appear  somewhat  cool,  considering  the  nearness  of  the 
connexion ;  but  Catharine  was  no  dissembler,  and  she  had  little  reason 
to  feel  kindness  for  those,  who  had  encouraged  the  fabricators  of  the 
murderous  false  witness,  that  had  so  recently  been  aimed  against  her 
life,  in  the  business  of  the  popish  plot.  Catharine  had  probably  prettj 
corriTt  information  of  the  share  tiie  prince  of  Orange  had  in  that  gnst 
inlijuity,  which  lie  afterwards  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world,  by  pes* 
sionini;  tlie  notorious  ti>ol  of  tlie  exclusionists,  Titus  Oates. 

In  August,  drat)!  delivered  Catharine  from  one  of  her  false  accoseiSf 
Bedloe.  He  endeavoured  to  support  his  part  in  the  tragic  farce,  in  which 
he  had  been  so  prominent  an  actor,  to  the  last,  by  sending  for  lofd 
chiof-jusitce  North,  and  making  oath,  ^^  that  all  he  had  deposed  of  lbs 
popish  plot  was  true;'^  but,  as  the  judge  was  leaving  the  room,  he  de- 
tained him,  and  said,  '*  he  had  somewhat  to  disclose  to  him  in  prirate,^ 

'  Blencowe's  Sidney  Diary. 
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and  then,  in  presence  only  of  his  wife  and  North's  clerk,  he  swore, 
^  that  the  duke  of  York  was  guiltless  of  any  design  on  the  king's  life, 
though  otherwise  connected  with  the  plot;"  and  of  the  queen,  against 
whom  he  had  previously  sworn  point  blank,  he  now  said,  ^^  that,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  she  was  ignorant  of  any  design  against  the  king,  nor  any 
way  concerned  in  his  murder,  nor  otherwise,  than  by  her  letters,  in  the 
plot,  by  consenting  and  promising  what  money  she  could  to  the  intro- 
'duction  of  the  catholic  religion — nay,  it  was  a  great  wliile,  and  made 
her  weep  before  she  could  be  brought  to  that.'' ' 

This  statement,  although  ^  even  the  dying  words,"  as  Echard  wisely 
observes,  ^  of  one  hardened  by  many  years  of  villanies  must  be  cau- 
tiously mentioned,^'  was  probably  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  regarded 
Cbtharine.  She  was  a  very  cautious  person,  and  though  passionately 
devoted,  even  to  bigotry,  to  her  own  religion,  she  was  unlikely  to  rush 
into  so  many  crimes  and  dangers  for  the  furtlierance  of  any  visionary 
scheme.  Her  great  object  was  to  obtain  acts  of  toleration  for  English 
catholics ;  and  she  had  good  reason  to  know  that  the  king  was  perfectly 
willing  to  oblige  her  in  that  particular;  he  having  a  strong  personal 
bias  in  favour  of  Catholicism.  She  loved  him  with  the  most  unbounded 
aflection,  and  always  cherished  the  hope  of  his  reconciliation  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  she  lived  to  sec  accomplished.  If  her  corre- 
spondence with  the  pope  and  the  members  of  her  own  family  could  be 
laid  open,  it  would  be  found  full  of  her  hopes  and  prayers  for  his  con- 
version to  that  creed.  Her  almoner,  cardinal  Howard,  and  her  secretary, 
sir  Richard  Bellings,  through  whom  these  correspondences  were  carried 
on,  were  both  involved  in  the  accusations  of  Oates  as  accomplices  in 
the  popish  plot ;  and,  doubtless,  there  was  a  secret  pact  of  association 
m  which  all  these  persons  were  united  for  the  support  of  their  own 
reli^on,  attended  with  some  mysteries,  which  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
and  misconstruction. 

A  converted  Jew,  named  Francisco  de  Feria,  the  interpreter  of  the  late 

Portuguese  ambassador,  next  pretended  to  take  up  the  profitable  business 

of  informer,  and  accused  that  nobleman  of  having  offered  to  employ  liim 

to   assassinate  Oates,  Bedloe,  and  Shaftesbury.     The   enemies  of  the 

queen  failed  to  make  a  case  against  her  out  of  this  improbable  fiction.' 

With  all  the  excitement  and  anxiety  she  had  suffered,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  Catharine  was  attacked  with  illness  this  autumn ;  yet  she 
lK>re  up  under  her  trials,  with  a  quiet  resolution  and  moral  courage 
^worthy  of  the  daughter  of  the  liberator  of  Portugal. 

A  daring  blow  was  struck  at  her  by  Shaftesbury,  Nov.  17lh,  in  the 
Bouse  of  Lords,  when,  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York 
being  thrown  out,  this  profligate  politician  moved — ^^'as  the  sole  re- 
■naining  chance  of  security,  liberty,  and  religion,  a  bill  of  divorce, 
^rhich,  by  separating  the  king  from  queen  Catharine,  nii^ht  enable  him 
Ko  marry  a  protestant  consort,  and  thus  to  leave  the  crown  to  his  logiti- 
ite  issue.*'*  The  earls  of  Essex  and  Salisbury  and  the  base  lord  liow- 

'  Rapin.  from  North's  Deposition.     Lingard.  'Journal  of  JatiA«  IL 

'Loidd'  Joiimalfl. 
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anl  of  D>rrick  immediately  srcondtMi  this  motion ;  but  the  kinf.  hoir- 
ever  faithless  he  liaJ  been  to  Caifiarine,  would  not  submit  to  hiTe  her 
lorn  from  him  by  the  munleruus  faction  who  pursued  her  with  such  un- 
relenting malice ; — nay,  he  showed  such  horror  of  the  desigiu  that  he 
went  himself  from  man  to  man.  to  solicit  the  peers  to  rote  against  the 
measure,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  stifle  this  wicked  design  ia  its  birth/ 
The  honourable  feelincrs  o(  British  nobles  were  in  truth  against  oftrinf 
so  great  an  injury  to  their  innocL-ni  queen,  and  the  project  of  dissolTiii^ 
her  marriai^  with  the  king  was  once  more  abandoned,  and  for  erer. 

Catharine  was  so  little  intimidated  bv  the  avowed  hostility  of  those 
who  had  caused  the  lives  of  so  manv  of  her  servants  to  be  taken  awiT, 
under  pretexts  too  absurd  for  credibility,  that  she  was  present  with  her 
ladies  at  the  trial  of  the  venerable  vi<fcount  Stafford,  in  Westminster  HiU) 
where  a  private  box  had  been  prepared  for  her  accommodation. 

It  was  no  common  tragedy  that  Catharine  witnessed  when  she  av 
this  aged  nobleman,  who  was  involved  in  the  same  accusation  with  he^ 
self,  of  a  dei^ign  to  overthrow  the  protestant  religion  and  poison  the 
king,  brought  to  the  l>ar,  on  his  s^ixty-ninth  birthday*  after  a  rigoroai 
imprisonment  of  two  years.  He  and  the  four  other  catholic  peers  had 
in  the  boldness  of  conscious  innocence,  demanded  the  benefit  of  the 
fuibcas  corpus  art — namely,  to  be  cither  brought  to  trial  or  dischai;gei 
Lord  Stafford  was  selected  for  trial  by  the  committee  of  prosecotioo, 
bcTnuse,  from  use  and  infirmity,  and  the  nervous  exciuibility  of  his  teoh 
porarncnt,  he  was  less  capalile  of  defending  himself.  The  unfortonK 
prisoner  was  assailed,  on  his  way  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Htllj 
by  the  pitiless  rabble  with  yells  ami  execrations.  A  spirit  equally  fero- 
cious was  exhibited  bv  manv  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commou  I 
within  the  hall,  so  that  the  lord  high-steward  was  compelled  to  remind 
them  that  they  were  not  at  a  theatre.  Sergeant  >Iaynard,  who  opened 
the  case  a£:ninst  him,  briran,  with  great  unfairness,  by  appealing  to  the 
polemic  prejudices  of  those  by  whom  his  fate  was  to  be  decided,  W 
observing,  **  that  there  was  no  improbability  that  the  catholics  shooU 
liave  devised  this  plot  in  order  to  propagate  their  religion,  because  the 
liistories  of  all  times  and  all  countries,  particularly  our  own,  aflbcded 
many  instances  of  such  plots  carried  on  by  them,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Eii/alteth,  when  they  ex(>cctcd  a  popish  successor,  and  afterwards  the 
powtler  plot."' 

Queen  Catharine  must  have  been  a  woman  of  some  firmness,  to  li^tfli 
calmly  to  this  ominous  commencement,  which  showed  how  little  justice 
niiirlit  l)e  expected  by  the  accused.  She,  doubtless,  sat  with  a  painfully' 
throI)liing  heart,  while  her  own  name  was  from  time  to  time  introduced 
by  the  perjured  witnesses.  The  very  first  that  was  called,  Smith) 
deposed.  **  that  wlien  at  home,  he  read  in  Coleman^s  letters  how  the 
duke  of  York,  the  queen,  and  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  were  in  the  plol* 
Gates  repeated  the  tale  of  sir  George  Wakeman^s  undertaking  to  poieoi 
the  king,  wiiJi  as  much  audacity  as  if  that  gentleman  had  not  beci 
honourably  acquitted  of  the  charge.     Her  majesty ^s  almoner,  cudiari 

'  Joiirrml  of  James  II.  *  State  Trials, 
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BL8  also  frequently  named  as  implicated  actively  in  the  plot 
rd  convicted  the  witness  Bugdale  of  a  slight  mistake  of  three 
3  statement,  on  which  the  lord  high-steward  sternly  checked 
[urisoner,  by  saying,  ^he  must  not  make  a  strain."  ^Is 
a  strain  ?"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  peer,  with  passionate 

le,  another  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  swore  ^  that  he  pro- 
m,  when  in  France,  to  kill  the  king,"  and  ^  that  he  returned 

by  Calais."  Lord  Stafibrd  proved  that  it  was  by  Dieppe, 
pancy  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  no  moment  Plato  has  said, 
raphy  and  chronology  are  the  two  eyes  of  history,"  yet  the 
tims  of  the  popish  plot  persecutions  were  not  permitted  to 
the  perjuries  of  Oates  and  his  accomplices  by  those  important 
d  Stafford's  counsel  were  not  allowed  to  stand  near  enough 
allow  of  a  word  being  exchanged  that  was  not  audible  to 

in  pleading  against  him,  took  the  most  unfair  advantages. 
Bsted  seven  days,  and  the  unfortunate  old  man  complained 
is  utter  want  of  sleep  during  that  period  of  agonizing  excite- 
ilso  of  the  cruel  insults  of  the  rabble,  who  had  pressed  upon 

lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  on  one  occasion,  called  on  Oates  to 
off.    Oates  replied,  ^  they  were  witnesses."    The  lieutenant 

half  of  them  were,"  and  bade  him  "  keep  them  down;"  on 
s  told  him  ^^he  was  only  a  jailor,"  and  called  him  ^a  rascal." 
nant  retorted,  ^'  that  if  it  were  not  for  his  cloth  he  would 
lead."  This  being  reported  in  court,  sergeant  Maynard  said, 
;  become  the  lieutenant  for  a  word  to  tell  Mr.  Oates  he  would 
lead."  '^  I  should  not  deserve  to  be  the  king's  lieutenant," 
the  undaunted  officer,  stoutly,  ^  if  a  man  in  another  habit  out 
rt,  should  call  me  rascal,  and  I  not  break  his  head."* 
.fiord,  in  invalidating  the  testimony  of  Oates,  laid  great  stress 
act,  that  when  he  was  asked,  before  the  privy  council,  at  the 
de  his  first  depositions,  if  he  had  any  one  else  in  England  to 
replied  ^  he  had  not,"  yet  he  af\erwards  accused  the  queen, 
es,  the  attorney-general,  endeavoured  to  extricate  Oates  out 
emma,  by  saying,  that  ^  his  accusation  against  the  queen  was 
5,  and  indeed  he  did  not  know,  at  that  time,  whether  she  were 
hom  he  might  venture  to  accuse."  ' 
>w ledge  that  her  majesty  had  sufiicient  courage  and  strength 

sit  by  and  hear  everything  that  was  said  about  herself,  had 

very  restraining  influence  on  the  tongues  of  some  of  the  false 
vho  were  confederated  against  her.  Most  agonizing  it  musi 
to  her  to  see  that  aged  roan  fighting  against  such  fearful  dis- 

for  the  brief  span  of  life  that  yet  remained  to  him.  The  filial 
e  marchioness  of  Winchester,  who  was  seen  seated  near  the 

assisting  her  aged  parent  by  taking  notes  for  his  defence,^ 
le  tragic  interest  of  the  scene,  and  afforded  the  first  'example 
lish  lady  rendering  that  service  to  a  prisoner  under  such  cir« 

all.  "  Ibid.  >  Ibid.  *  Eve\yu  \  Sx&Va  TiSbX^ 
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cu instances.  Similar  heroism,  when  practised  by  lady  RusmII,  wm  ds* 
servedly  applauded  by  the  world ;  that  admirable  lady,  howerer,  ncorred 
no  peril  by  her  conjugal  devotion,  while  the  marchionen  of  Winchester 
was  a  marked  person,  having  been  previously  attacked  by  Oatci,  for 
taking  notes  in  the  gallery,  at  sir  George  Wakeman^s  trial,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  her  captive  father,  ami  she  was  grossly  insulted  by  air  W. 
Jones  for  her  evidence,  proving  the  discrepancies  between  Ontei's  depo- 
sitions at  that  trial  and  at  her  father's,  on  the  subject  of  dntei.  Lord 
Statlbrd  vainly  solicited  the  indulgence  of  a  single  day  to  prepare  his  de* 
ferce :  worn  out  as  he  was,  he  was  compelled  to  answer  then  or  never. 
A  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned  again^st  him,  and  he  was  doomed  to  die 
tlie  horrible  and  ignominious  death  decreed  to  traitors.  A  majoiity  of 
the  peers  interceded  with  the  king  to  commute  this  sentence  into  de- 
capitation. The  pitiless  city  sheritfs,  Cornish  and  Bethel,  presented  i 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  intimating  that  the  king  had  no  right 
to  mitigate  the  sentence.  Lonl  William  Russell  was  also  eo  inhnmanai 
to  desire  that  all  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  a  traitor^s  death  ahonld  be 
inflicted  on  the  venerable  victim,  who  had,  to  use  Evelyn's  ezpressioB, 
been  condemned  **  on  testimony  tliat  ought  not  to  be  t^en  on  the  life 
of  a  dog." 

To  his  eternal  disfrrace,  Charles  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execntiM 
of  this  unfortunate  nobleman.  A  reaction  of  popular  feeling  had  taken 
place  in  his  favour,  and  when  ho  made  a  protestation  of  his  innoceaoe 
on  the  scallold,  the  spectators  unanimously  exclaimed,  ^We  believe 
yoiu  my  lord !  God  bless  you,  my  lonl  V*  The  executioner  perfonned 
hid  ollice  with  hesitation  and  reluctance,  and  the  descent  of  the  fatal  ixe 
was  echoed  with  an  universal  groan. 

The  (linnial  year  of  1080  closed  with  this  tragedy.  Early  in  1681,  i 
frosli  cau^c  of  disquiet  to  queen  Catharine  presented  itself.  A  new  ]«*- 
former  in  the  popish  plot-information  scheme  appeared  on  the  scene,  of 
the  name  of  Fiizharrijn,  who,  after  accusing  the  duke  of  York  of  varioof 
absurdities,  pretended  tliat  don  Francisco  de  Mello  had  told  him  **  tint 
her  majesty  was  eniraged  in  the  design  of  poisoning  the  king." '  Fin- 
liarris  was  a  pensioner  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  was  dceplf 
cnleagued  with  Shaftesbur}*,  Sunderland,  and  that  faction,  who,  pUyinf 
on  her  boundless  ambition,  continued  to  feed  her  with  hopes  of  makinf 
her  t«on  the  king^s  successor.  The  king,  however,  perceiving  that  Fiti- 
harris  was  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  both  his  consort  ind 
his  brother,  took  some  pains  to  circumvent  the  party  who  were  euh 
fedemicd  to  bring  him  before  the  parliament,  as  a  pretence  for  the  atndt 
on  those  exalted  per^tons.  Charles  summoned  the  parliament  to  ned 
at  Oxford,  on  the  2 1  st  of  March,  and,  accompanied  by  queen  Cathansei 
left  Windsor  on  the  14th,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse-guards.  Tbcf 
travelled  with  all  the  pomp  betitting  ro}'alty,  and  were  received  by  ite 
high-sheriir  on  the  confines  of  the  county,  and,  at  Wheatley,  by  kxd 
Norris,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  and  so  conducted  with'fveiy 
mark  of  honourable  respect  to  Oxford.    There  they  were  greeted  wiib 

*  Autobiography  of  James  IL 
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lusiasm  by  the  university,  and  welcomed  with  addresses, 
ftod  feasts.  No  one  knew  how  to  act  the  part  of  a  populai 
with  a  better  grace  than  Charles  ]f.  He  manifested  his  grate- 
of  tlie  affection  testified  for  his  person  on  this  occasion,  with 
irtiness  which  the  momentous  crisis  of  his  fortunes  required. 
<  indeed,  as  if  the  struggle  between  him  and  his  parliament  was 
«  fought,  not  with  sharp  wits  but  drawn  swords;  for  Shailes- 
the  popular  party  came  into  Oxford  in  rival  pomp,  and  more 
I  force,  as  regarded  the  crowds  of  armed  retainers  who  followed 
ring  round  their  hats  ribbons  with  the  inscription,  ^^No  popery ! 
• 

al  epithets  of  whigs  and  tones  had  just  been  devised  for  each 
lerros  of  vituperation,  by  the  court  party  and  the  opposition. 
«  pretty  nearly  synonymous  to  those  of  cavalier  and  round- 
he  preceding  reign,  though  many  words  might  be  wasted  in 
[  the  shades  of  difiference,  if  the  limits  of  this  work  would  per- 
3  king  opened  the  parliament  in  person  on  the  21st.  His  first 
t  sat  eighteen  years,  and  was  called  the  long  parliament,  hav- 
Jed  in  duration  any  that  ever  sat  before,  or  since.  This  par- 
as even  yet  more  remarkable  for  its  brevity,  and  was  with  equal 
named  the  short  parliament,  for  it  lasted  only  six  days.  Charles 
oney — this  parliament  wanted  more  blood.  He  had  made  up 
to  proceed  against  Fitzharris  as  a  libeller  of  royalty,  and  a  dis* 
the  public  peace — they  were  determined  to  use  him  and  his 
s  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
in  a  state  of  murderous  effervescence. 

ord,  the  exclusion  of  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  throne,  and 
'  the  queen,  were  to  be  attempted  once  more  by  means  of  this 
who,  to  outward  appearance  at  any  rate,  bore  a  less  revolting 
m  the  train  of  apostates,  felons,  and  convicts  whom  they  had 
^inst  the  royal  wife  and  brother,  since  Fitzharris,  though  him- 
iprincipled  adventurer,  was  tlie  son  of  a  brave  and  loyal  cava- 
was,  withal,  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and,  doubtless, 
ilts  were  anticipated  from  his  depositions.  The  commons  de- 
that  the  judges  of  tlie  Court  of  King's  Bench  should  not  try 
that  he  should  be  impeached,  when  they  would  have  the  op- 
of  giving  his  disclosures  any  colour  they  pleased  for  the  cri- 
of  others.  The  lords  opposed  them  —  a  furious  altercation 
nd  the  commons  postponed  that  question,  and  revived  the  ex- 
Ill.  That  bill  was  introduced  on  Saturday,  March  26th.  On 
the  2dth,  the  king,  who  had  taken  his  resolution,  put  on  his 
1  was  conveyed  in  his  sedan  chair  to  the  house,  drawing  the 
:lose  to  conceal  his  crown,  which  he  carried  on  his  knee,  or 
lis  feet,  according  to  Burnet.  He  entered  the  House  of  Liords 
d,  almost  unannounced,  took  iiis  seat  on  the  throne,  placed  the 
I  his  head,  and  bade  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  summon  the 
,  and,  the  moment  they  entered,  told  them  ^  that  proceedings 

'  Macpherson  \  James  II.  j  Lingard. 
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vrhkh  hcipkn  9o  ill  coiilil  not  end  in  £^001!/^  and  commanded  the  lord 
rhnnrcllor  to  declare  ihc  (Kxriianient  dissolved.  Before  they  had  time  to 
recover  from  their  constcrnaiion.  the  king  and  queen  had  entered  their 
trnvi'lling  carriage,  and,  escorted  by  their  ^riianls,  were  on  the  road  to 
\Vindsi»r.     Tlie  next  dav  tfiev  rt' turned  to  Whitehall.' 

If  CharlcH  had  used  equal  courai^c  and  energy  at  the  beginning  oTtht 
pretended  dis:closures  of  the  popish  plot,  instead  of  weakly  sailing  with 
the  stream,  and  })ermitting  hh  name  to  be  uaied  to  sanction  proceediugs 
from  which  buth  his  judgment  and  conscience  rerolted,  a  sea  of  inno- 
cent blood  might  have  been  saved,  and  all  the  miseries  which  were  in- 
llleted  on  the  relatives  of  Oates^s  victims.  He  now  followed  up  his 
victory  by  bringing  Fitzharris  to  trial  for  high  treason,  who  was  roo- 
victed  and  condemned.  When  under  sentence  of  death,  this  penon 
oflered  to  discover  those  who  liad  induced  him  to  accuse  the  queen,  the 
duke  of  York,  and  the  earl  t)f  Danby,  if  his  sentence  might  be  changed 
into  perpetual  imprisonment.'  He  was  examined  before  the  council,  and 
aflirnied  that  the  sheriffs,  Cornish  and  Bethel,  with  Treby,  the  recorder, 
had  persuaded  him  to  invent  the  fictions  touching  the  popish  plot,  and 
that  lord  Howard  of  Escrirk  had  written  the  libel  for  which  he  stood 
condemned.     The  king  would  not  pardon  Iiim,  and  he  was  executed. 

The  same  dav  the  unf<»rtiinate  IMunket,  the  Roman- catholic  titular 
primate  of  Inland,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  the  last  victim 
of  the  party  who  had  shed  so  inucli  innocent  Mood  under  tlie  pretence 
of  the  popish  plot.  The  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  was  ttmched  with  remorse  at  the  idea  of  the  judicial  mnrderof 
til  is  harmless  old  man,  and  solicite<l  tlie  king  to  pardon  him,  assnnr|{ 
him  that,  ^*  from  liis  own  knowledge,  the  charge  against  him  could  not 
be  true."  The  king  indignantly  replied,  ^-Then,  my  lord,  be  his  blood 
on  your  own  conscience;  you  might  have  saved  him  if  you  would:  1 
cannot  pardon  him,  because  1  dare  not.''  A  bitter  truth,  but  degrading 
to  the  lips  of  niajesty.  A  little  moral  courage  ennobles  both  the  mon- 
arch and  the  man  a  thousand  fold  more  than  the  mere  physical  finnncsi 
of  temperament  which  enables  him  to  stand  the  fire  of  a  battery  unmored 
in  the  front  of  battle. 

Cliarles  II.  and  the  earl  of  Essex  were  both  the  sons  of  good  men- 
men  who  had  both  testified  on  the  scaffold  that  they  preferred  death  to 
acting  in  violation  of  their  consciences.  How  deeply  would  it  hire 
addefi  to  the  sutlerings  of  Charles  I.,  and  iiis  devoted  friend,  the  virtuotis 
lord  Capel,  could  they  have  imagined  that  such  communings  could  ever 
take  place  between  their  sons,  and  on  such  a  subject !  Charles  II.  stifled 
tlie  iipl)raidin?s  of  self-reproach  in  the  society  of  his  profligate  associatefl 
yet  tlic  deeply  indented  lines  of  misanthropic  melancholy  with  whidk 
his  saturnine  countenance  is  marked,  but  ill  accord  with  his  popular  title 
of  *•  the  merry  monarch."  The  man's  face  tells  another  talc.  The  etri 
of  Essex,  a  pers<m  of  virtuous  inclinations  but  weak  intellect,  an  irriiahle 
temper,  and  feeble  constitution,  had  been  made  the  tool  of  a  remondesi 
jiarty,  and  having  consented  to  things  which  conscience  could  not  if 

'  Alncjiherson ;  I'u'^txtiV*,  3«iti\«%U.\  Journals  of  ParliamenL  *Lu|iri 
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ler  moments  justify,  he  became,  when  le(\  in  solitary  hours,  a  prey 
ifl  own  reflections — and  finally  a  victim  to  constitutional  despondency 
sinful  despair.  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon,  when  speaking  of  the 
iber  of  lives  that  had  been  taken  away  on  the  pretence  of  the  popish 
'^  said,  ^  All  honest  men  trembled  when  they  reflected  how  much 
>cent  blood  had  been  spilt  upon  it^' 

ix  Irish  witnesses,  Ave  of  whom  were  protestants,  now  gave  evidence 
Shaftesbury  having  suborned  them  to  accuse  the  queen  and  the  duke 
STork  falsely,  together  with  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  chancellor 
Ireland.  A  tissue  of  villany  was  unveiled  by  their  disclosures  in  a 
py  hour  for  the  queen,  for  this  unprincipled  politician,  her  relentless 
really  unprovoked  enemy,  was  now  disarmed  of  the  power  of  ofllering 
further  injury.  His  boldness  forsook  him  when  the  warrant  for  his 
imittal  was  signed  ;  and  the  rabble,  who  had  before  hooted  his  vic- 
I  on  their  way  to  trial  and  execution,  and  beaten  their  witnesses,  now, 
Fling  with  the  tide  of  fortune,  pursued  him  to  the  Tower  with  yells 
fxeciBtionJ 

The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  disgusted  all  the  world,  but  her  poli- 

1  allies,  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  and  Sunderland,  and  the  minor  mem- 

I  of  their  party,  by  her  intrigues  with  Fitzharris,  at  whose  trial  she 

her  maid,  Mrs.  Wall,  figured  as  witnesses.     She  had  deeply  ofiended 

king,  and  was  fain  to  retire  with  her  friends,  the  earl  and  countess 

Wonderland,  to  their  seat  at  Althorpe ;  while  the  queen  enjoyed  the 

faction  of  going  with  her  royal  husband  to  Chatham  and  Sheemess, 

out  the  bitter  alloy  of  this  insolent  woman's  company.'    Charles 

ired  desirous  at  this  time  of  making  some  atonement  to  Catharine 

is  former  neglect,  by  the  aflfectionate  attention  and  kindness  with 

1  he  treated  her.    This  change,  which  ought  to  have  been  regarded 

pleasure  by  all  true  friends  of  their  king  and  country,  was  contem- 

with  uneasiness  by  men  whose  hearts  the  demon  of  party  had 

\ed  against  every  good  feeling  and  virtuous  sympathy.     Mr.  Sid- 

a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  June  28th,  says,  "  I  de- 

a  compliment  from  your  highness  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

(he  took  extremely  well ;  but  it  will  do  you  little  good,  for  she 

more  credit  with  the  king,  and  these  ministers  are  persuading  the 

send  her  away,  and  think  by  it  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 

we  see  the  decline  of  this  vile  woman's  political  influence. 

d  been  no  less  disgraceful  to  the  king  than  pernicious  to  the 

regretted  by  the  tool  and  spy  of  William,  who  adds,  **  but 

Host  extraordinary  is  the  favour  the  queen  is  in."     If  the  king 

•ered  in  the  resolution  he  had  formed  at  tliat  time,  of  seeing 

s  of  Portsmouth  no  more,  and  devoting  himself  to  his  virtu- 

oX  meet  with  the  punishment  his  crimes  had  merited  ;  the  grand 

id  been  returned  by  his  creatures,  the  new  sheritfs,  Shute  and  Pil- 

red  the  bill  at^aiust  him,  on  which  a  IVesh  reaction  of  popular  feeU 

\     The  bells  ranp,  bonfires  were  kindled,  and  the  city  resounded 

r  **A  Monmouth,  a  Buckingham,  and  a  Shaftesbury  V* — \AlvSM^ 

€  Times  of  Charles  II.,  edited  by  Blencowe. 
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ouh  consort,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  buying  and  idliiif  pheu 
in  the  cabinet,  ur  bartering  stale  eecretis  and  meMures  to  foreign  powera. 
L'nfortunately,  Chaileb^s  evil  liabit«  were  t«>o  deeply  rooied  to  be  liglitly 
sltaken  oif.  lie  was  capable  of  virtuous  impulses,  but  they  were  im- 
»upported  by  sound  principles,  and  therefore  of  an  eraneseent  nataie. 
ik'  had  sternly  lecontmendt'd  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  oo  her  n^h 
pearance  at  court,  to  try  the  Bourbon  waters  for  the  benefit  of  her 
liL-alih.  This  advice,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  given,  amoonted  to 
a  siiiteuce  of  banishment.  Her  absence  was,  however,  only  tcmponiy; 
slic  had  friends  about  the  royal  person,  who  eflected  a  rcconeiliation  is 
evil  hour  between  this  national  nuisance  and  the  king,  and,  in  the  cotuse 
i>r  a  few  months,  her  influence  was  as  great  as  ever.  Her  cupidity 
wrought  on  Charles  to  permit  the  return  of  his  brother  to  court,'  whence 
she  had  been  the  means  of  persuading  his  majesty  to  banish  him,  at  tbe 
detfire  of  her  colleagues  in  the  opposition.  The  presence  of  the  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne  ga%'c,  however,  a  greater  air  of  comfort  lod 
union  to  tlie  royal  family.  **  The  king,  queen,  and  duke,  go  on  Mon- 
day ,^^  writes  lord  Arlini^ton,  ^*  to  see  the  Briuuinia  launched  at  Chathanii 
and  return  to  sleep  at  Windsor  on  Wednesday.  These  days  they  have 
nmdc  a  ^hifl  to  ])a^8  at  Whitehall,  notwithstanding  the  buildings  there."^' 
Cliark's  11.  was  never  so  happy  as  when  superintending  the  labours  of 
archiiccls  or  shipwrights.  Under  his  auspices  the  metropolis  rose,  like 
a  pha'uix,  in  improved  glor}*,  from  the  funereal  flames  of  old  London, is 
an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time,  to  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 

Charles  II.  was  dcs»irous  of  restoring  the  ancient  splendour  to  the  oDce 
royal  city  of  Wincliester,  by  building  a  palace  on  the  site  of  the  old 
castle,  ui  order  to  reside  there  with  his  court  a  part  of  the  year,  as  the 
Norman  and  Plantagenei  sovereigns  had  fonnerly  done,  the  neighboiff- 
h'^od  of  Southampton  and  Portsmouth  rendering  it  very  agreeable  to  hie 
love  of  maritime  and  naval  matters,  and  for  fleld  sports  its  contiguity  to 
tile  New  Forest  gave  it  peculiar  ad^'antages.  A  plan  of  tltis  prqjceieJ 
palace  was  made,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense^  which  vai 
calculated  at  35,000/.  It  was  commenced,  but  lef^  unfinished.  When 
the  narrow  revenue  of  Charles  II.  is  considered,  it  appears  scarcdy  cie- 
dible  how  many  stately  buddings  were  erected,  and  noble  national  inti* 
tutions  founded  and  endowed  durmg  his  reign,  which  may  truly  be  re- 
garded as  an  Augustan  era  for  tiie  encouragement  of  science,  literature, 
the  arts,  and  architecture.  At  his  restoration,  he  found  the  nation  ex- 
hausted by  a  long  civil  war  and  the  oppressive  taxation  of  the  protecto- 
rate, in  debt,  and  those  branches  of  trade  allied  to  ornamental  art,  which 
bring  employment  to  the  higher  classes  of  artisans  and  mechanice« 
wholly  extinguished  by  the  semi-barbarism  into  which  the  state  of  so- 
ciety had  retrograded  during  the  absence  of  a  settled  monarchical  goven- 
niLMit.  Civilization  had  gone  back  many  degrees  between  the  years  1640 
i.mi  1060. 

The  next  twenty  years  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  lad 

'  Autobiography  of  James  II. 

*Iri  a  letter  to  tbe  earl  of  Chesterfield,  dated  Jane  28th,  1689. 
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tlie  Obsenratory  at  Greenwich,  an  inititution  for  the  honourable  mainte- 
nance of  military  Teterana  in  their  old  age  at  Chelsea  Ck>llege,  the  regu- 
lar Organization  of  the  navy,  the  establishment  of  the  most  lucrative 
commercial  relations  between  England  and  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  East  India  Company  rising  into  a  mighty  power,  which  owes  the 
commencement  of  its  territorial  importance  to  the  marriage  treaty  be- 
tween Charles  and  Catharine  of  Braganza.  Religious  toleration,  though 
treated  by  the  bigots  of  that  age  as  a  crime,  was  an  object  which  Charles 
II.  was  desirous  of  effecting.  The  horrible  statute  for  burning  heretics 
was  abolished  by  him.  Had  he  but  imitated  the  conjugal  virtues  and 
parity  of  conduct  which  adorned  his  father,  the  name  of  this  prince 
might  have  been  classed  with  some  of  the  ablest  of  our  royal  legislators, 
but  as  he  was  incapable  of  self-government,  history  has  of  course  told  a 
difierent  tale. 

The  queen's  pecuniary  straits,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  punc- 
tuality iji  the  officers  of  the  revenue  in  paying  her  income,  are  noticed 
by  the  earl  of  Arlington,  in  a  letter  to  her  former  lord  chamberlain, 
Qieeterfield,  June  28th,  1682.  ^  Our  receivers,"  says  he,  ^  promise  to 
accommodate  themselves  in  some  measure  to  our  propositions  for 
bringing  part  of  the  money  in  sooner,  in  order  to  her  making  the  present 
yearly  income  answer  the  yearly  charge.  Yet  my  lord  Clarendon,  her 
treasurer,  is  not  well  satisfied  with  it ;  and  though  all  their  accounts  be 
declared,  yet  he  says  he  is  not  ready  with  his,  but  will  quickly  be  so, 
which  augments  the  queen's  displeasure  towards  him." 

Catharine  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  consider  her  treasurer  account- 
able for  the  deficiencies  of  her  receipts,  and  she  commenced  a  long  and 
vexatious  suit  against  him  for  the  arrears  in  which  she  was  soon  after 
left  at  the  demise  of  the  crown.  Her  income  had  been  considerably  aug- 
mented since  the  death  of  the  queen-mother,  and  at  this  time  amounted 
to  50,000/.  per  annum, — when  she  could  get  it.^ 

The  following  elegant  little  poem  was  addressed  to  her  majesty  by 
Waller,  on  New  Yearns  day,  1683.  She  had  then  been  married  nearly 
one^nd-twenty  years,  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  assertions  of  the 
courtly  bard,  time  had  dealt  very  gently  with  her.  Waller  is  however, 
the  moat  complimentary  of  poets. 

What  revolutions  in  the  world  have  been ! 
How  are  we  changed  since  first  we  saw  the  queen! 
She,  like  the  sun,  does  still  the  same  appear, 
Bright  as  she  was  at  her  arrival  here. 


'  From  a  contemporary  statement  among  the  incdited  Lansdowne  MSS.,  nvide 
in  die  succeeding  reign,  we  find  that  Catharine  of  Bragauza's  revenue  was  de- 
rived from  the  following  sources : — 

£        9.    4. 
Tlie  late  queen-consort's  joynture  out  of  y*  Excise       -     18,000    0    0 

Post  Office 19,328  13     7 

More  by  letters  patents,  during  life,  out  of  y*  Exchequer 

rent 10,000    0    0 

47,328  U    1 
She  had  alio  the  dower  lands  and  ininiunities. 
YOL.  VIII. — 29 
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Time  has  coinmie:»ion  mortals  to  impair, 
But  tilings  celestial  is  obliged  to  spare. 
May  every  new  year  find  her  still  the  same, 
In  health  and  beauty  as  she  hither  came, 
IVhen  lords  and  commons,  with  united  Toice, 
The  infanta  named — approved  the  royal  choic«. 
First  of  our  queens,  wliom  not  the  king  alone, 
But  the  whole  nation  lided  to  the  throne. 
With  like  consent  and  like  desert  was  crowned, 
The  glorious  prince  that  docs  the  Turk  confound ; 
Victorious— both  his  conduct  wins  Uie  day,* 
And  her  example  chases  Yice  away, — 
Though  louder  fame  attend  the  martial  rage, 
'Tis  greater  glory  to  reform  the  age.'* 

Poor  Catharine !  her  example,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  good  ;  bol 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  its  eift'Ct  in  reforming  a  court  whera 
was  so  much  out  of  fashion  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  reproach 
than  a  m«rit 

From  a  passage  in  Evelyn^s  Diary,  we  find  that  Catharine  * 
ganza  occasionally  walked  with  her  ladies  on  fnie  summer  night 
happened  once,''  he  says,  ^^  wlien  he  was  spending  the  evening  wi 
Arlington,  at  the  time  she  was  mistress  of  the  robes — an  office 
gave  the  noble  lady  by  whom  it  was  filled,  the  odd  title  of  groon 
stole.  Just  as  her  ladyship  and  her  guests  had  sat  down  to 
word  was  brought  that  the  queen  was  going  to  walk  in  the  park,! 
then  near  eleven  o'clock;  on  whicli  the  countess  rose  up  in 
leaving  her  guests  to  sup  without  her,  as  the  duties  of  her  place  r 
her  to  be  in  attendance  on  Iter  royal  niitftress.'' 

It  was  on  the  I8th  of  June,  1683,  when  Catharine  and  her  ladi 
this  nocturnal  promenade,  just  four  days  after  the  discovery  of  it. 
house  plot,  so  called  from  the  ancient  mansion  at  the  Rye,  iu  H 
shire,  belonging  to  the  conspirator  Rumbold,  where  seditious  n 
had  been  held,  and  a  project  devised  to  shoot  the  king  and  the  i 
York,  on  their  return  from  Newmarket,  they  being  very  slendi 
tended.  The  king's  house  at  Newmarket  accidentally  taking  fir 
part  of  it  was  destroyed,  which  caused  tlie  royal  brothers  to 
unexpectedly  to  London  two  days  before  the  appointed  time :  th 
escaped  the  danger  which  impended  over  tliem.  The  conspirato 
wont  to  designate  the  king  as  the  blackbird,  and  the  duke  as  thi 
finch,  when  discussing  ttiis  scheme  for  their  assassination.'  Cha 
account  of  his  swarthy  complexion,  was  signified  by  the  bh 
Tiiere  was  also  a  plot  for  a  general  rising  throughout  England  an 
land,  in  which  many  of  the  popular  leaders  were  involved,  especi 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who  purchased  his  pardon  by  betraying  h 
federates,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  got  his  panlon,  he  denied  what 
disclosed. 

It  was  for  this  plot  that  Russell  and  Sidney  were  brought  to  thi 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ass&« 
scheme,  but  certain  that  it  was  their  intention  to  involve  the  king 

'John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  •  State  1 
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I  civil  war.  Charles  took  prompt  and  deadly  Tengeance  on  some  o( 
those  who  had  compelled  him  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  venerable  lord 
Stafford  and  the  other  victims  of  the  late  conspiracy  against  his  queen 
and  brother. 

It  has  been  finely  observed  by  Macpherson,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Charles,  when  the  opportunity  of  retaliation  was  given  him 
— '^  Those  who  have  accused  him  of  too  much  severity,  have  done  him 
more  honour  than  his  character  deserved,  by  expecting  from  him  that 
moderation  which  is  sought  in  vain  in  the  most  virtuous  of  his  political 
opponents.^'  ^  Charles  was  deeply  incensed  against  Monmouth  for  having 
enleagued  himself  with  his  enemies,  and  also  for  his  conduct  during  tlie 
business  of  the  popish  plot,  in  which  his  servant  had  been  brought  for- 
ward with  a  ialse  deposition,  tending  to  involve  the  queen's  name  once 
more.  Yet  Catharine,  acting  the  part  of  a  good  Christian,  not  only  for- 
gave him  herself,  but  interceded  for  him  with  his  father,  and  also  with 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  York.  Monmouth,  in  a  private  diary  found  in 
his  pocket,  afler  his  defeat  at  Sedgemoor,  acknowledged  that  his  pardon 
was  obtained  by  the  good  offices  of  the  queen,  the  king  having  told  him 
so  in  a  private  interview,  and  that  he  had  taken  it  very  kindly  of  her 
majesty,  and  had  expressed  himself  very  thankfully  to  her  on  the 
subject.* 

1q  October,  died  Catharine's  eldest  brother,  the  deposed  king  of  Por- 
tugal, and  the  whole  court  and  city  put  on  the  deepest  mourning  out 
of  respect  to  her  majesty. 

The  year  1684  commenced  with  the  severest  frost  ever  known.  The 
king  and  queen  both  went  to  see  the  fair  that  was  held  on  the  frozen 
Thames,  on  which  occasion  an  ox  was  roasted  whole  at  a  fire  made  on 
the  ice.  It  was  a  winter  of  intense  misery  to  the  people,  on  account 
of  the  deamess  of  food  and  firing,  and  the  interruption  to  trade,  from  the 
navigation  being  entirely  stopped. 

Ill  the  following  November,  the  queen's  birth-day  was  commemorated 
with  unwonted  splendour.  ^^  There  were  fireworks  on  the  Thames  be- 
fore Whitehall,  with  pageants  of  castles,  forts,  and  other  devices,  espe- 
cially the  king  and  queen's  arms,'  and  mottoes,  all  represented  in  fire, 

'  Charles,  in  remitting  the  ignominious  part  of  Lord  Russeirs  sentence,  accoqi- 
pcnied  the  favour  with  a  sarcasm  full  of  bitterness.  "  The  Lord  Russell,"  said 
he,  **  shall  find  that  I  am  possessed  of  the  prerogative  which  he  denied  to  me  in 
the  case  of  tlie  viscount  Stafford."  Alluding  to  the  pitiless  manner  in  which 
Russell  had  insisted  tliat  the  king  could  not  remit  any  part  of  the  horrible  punish- 
ment appointed,  by  a  law  disgraceful  to  a  Christian  nation,  for  traitors. 

•  Mr.  Jesse  has  edited  this  paper  in  his  "  Courts  of  the  Stuarts/'  vol.  iv.,  p.  26. 

***  Queen  Catharine  bore  on  her  great  seal  the  arn)s  of  England  and  those  of 
Portugal  impaled,  supported  on  the  dexter  side  by  the  lion  of  England,  and  on 
the  sinister  by  a  dragon,  taken  from  the  achievement  of  Portugiil.  The  coat  of 
Portugal  is  with  an  azure  field  on  five  escutcheons,  cross,  nzure,  as  many  plates 
in  saltire,  all  within  a  bordure,  gules,  charged  with  eight  castles,  or.  The  plates 
were  (according  to  tradition)  adopted  by  Catharine's  royal  ancestor,  Alphonso  L 
of  Portugal,  in  honour  of  the  five  wounds  <»f  our  Saviour,  and  to  have  been  used 
as  his  device  at  the  battle  of  Ourigne,  in  1139,  where  he  defeated  five  Moorish 
kings.  He  is  said  to  have,  in  consequence,  repeated  the  charge  otv  the  fW«  «v> 
euicheons  of  the  conquered  monarchs.    The  bordure  was  added  by  K\pVioti<so^ . 
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iiurh  as  nrvcr  had  before  been  seen  in  England.  There  were  betidet 
several  fitrhu  and  skirmishes,  both  in  and  on  the  water,  which  actually 
moved  a  long  way  burning  nnder  t)ie  water,  and  now  and  then  appear- 
ing above  it,  giving  rrporta  like  muskets  and  cannon,  with  granadon, 
and  innumerable  other  devices.  This  grand  display  is  said  to  have  cost 
1500/.  The  evening  concluded  with  a  ball,  where  all  tlie  young  ladin 
and  gallants  danced  in  the  great  hall.  The  court  had  not  been  so  bxave 
and  richly  apparelled  since  his  majesty's  restoration .'' '  It  was  one  of 
the  last  bright  days  of  his  life  and  reign,  now  fast  hasting  to  a  dose. 

Excessive  gambling  had  become,  through  the  evil  influence  of  the 
duchi'ssos  of  Portsmoutli  and  Mazarine,  one  of  the  preyailing  Tices  of 
the  court ;  not  that  Charles  or  his  brother  were  addicted  to  deep  phy* 
ing,  or  pursued  cards  otherwise  than  as  an  amusement*  Queen  Catha- 
rine was  fond  of  ombre  and  quadrille,  the  latter  game,  with  its  matadom 
and  spadas,  bearing  a  quaint  analogy  to  the  chivalric  straggle  of  her 
ancestors  with  the  Moors,  as  well  as  to  the  bull-fights  of  mooem  times, 
carrying  her  back  in  fancy  to  the  land  of  her  birth,  and  its  national  asso- 
ciations. If  she  played,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  pastime  rather  than 
the  suike ;  but  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  been  known  to  lose  5000 
guineas  nt  a  sitting,*  and  the  countess  of  Sunderland  complains  in  one 
of  her  letters,  tliat  her  husband  had  lost  mucli  greater  sums  than  that. 
No  wonder  that  the  bribes  of  France  and  Holland  were  altematelv 

m 

accepted  by  persons  with  propensities  of  so  ruinous  a  nature. 

Tiic  evening  of  February  1st,  1085,  the  Inst  Sunday  that  Charies  11. 
was  permitted  to  spend  on  earth,  the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolate 
persons  were  playing  at  basset,  round  a  large  table,  with  a  bank  of  at 
least  2000/.  in  gold  before  them.  The  king,  though  not  engaged  in  the 
game,  was  to  the  full  as  scandalously  occupied,'^  sitting  in  open  dalliaace 
with  three  of  the  shameless  wantons  of  his  court,  the  duchesses  of  PoTt«- 
mouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarine,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  while  a 
French  boy  was  singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious  gallery .^^  ^Six  day? 
after,''  pursues  our  author,  ^all  was  in  the  dust.''^  The  queen  is  nni 
mentioned  as  being  present  on  that  occasion ;  she  was  probably  encaged 
with  her  ladies,  in  attending  one  of  the  services  in  her  chapel,  or  perfom- 
ing  her  private  devotions  in  her  own  apartment,  while  this  scene  **  of 
inexpressible  luxury,  profaneness,  dissoluteness,  and  all  forgetfulness  of 
God,''  was  acting  in  the  presence  chamber,  unchecked  by  the  restraining 
influence  of  so  virtuous  a  princess  as  Catharine,  for  there  is  an  involun- 
tary respect  which  even  the  most  profligate  of  persons  are  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

The  king,  who  was  far  from  well,  had  scarcely  tasted  food  all  that 
day ;  at  night  he  went  to  the  a])artments  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmoutiu 

«Acr  \\'i»  marriage  with  the  ilau(:htoT  of  Alphon»o  the  Wise,  king  of  Caslile,  tbf 
linns  of  which  were  gules,  and  a  rustic,  or." — Williments  lUiyal  Heraldzyf  wb«rf 
a  ]>riiit  of  Catharine  of  Braganza's  achievement  may  be  been. 

*  Evelyn. 

*  SlirfiifUl,  duke  of  Buckingham's  Works.    Chanirtpr  of  Charles  II.    He  affinni 
that  the  king  himself  never  either  m'ou  or  lo^^t  five  pounds  at  a  sitting. 

'Jameson's  Beauliet  of  the  Court  of  Charles  IL  *  Evelja. 
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he  called  for  spoon-meat,  A  porringer  of  some  kind  of  soup  was 
&d  for  him,  but  not  liking  the  taste  of  it,  he  said  ^  it  was  too  strong 

stomach,^'  and  eat  very  little  of  it,*  a  circumstance  that  might 
isily  have  fixed  on  the  duchess  the  suspicion  of  having  poisoned 
ig — an  imputation  which  she  and  some  of  her  confederates  aAer- 

shamelessly,  and  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  endeavoured  to 
I  his  brother  the  duke  of  York. 

king — who  can  wonder  at  it,  after  such  oi^ies  ? — passed  a 
ti  and  restless  night.  He  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  occupied 
f  some  time  in  his  closet  before  he  dressed.  To  his  attendants  he 
ed  drowsy  and  absent,  his  gait  was  unsteady,  and  his  speech  im- 
.*  He  often  stopped  in  his  discourse,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  what 
nded  to  say,  of  which  he  himself  became  sensibfe  at  last.*  About 
>^clock,  having  finished  dressing,  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent 
poplexy,  as  he  came  out  of  his  closet  into  his  bed-chamber.   The 

Aylesbury  caught  him  as  he  iell,  suggested  that  he  should  be 
nd  went  to  fetch  the  duke  of  Tork. 

King,  a  skilful  physician  and  surgeon,  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
stened  to  his  assistance.  Perceiving  the  urgency  of  the  case,  he 
pon  himself  the  responsibility  of  bleeding  the  king,  well  knowing 
he  waited  for  the  preliminary  ceremonies,  the  royal  patient  would 

hope.  Not  having  a  lancet  with  him,  he  opened  a  vein  in  his 
r's  arm  with  a  penknife,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  ^  that  he 
illy  put  his  own  life  in  peril,  in  the  hope  of  saving  that  of  the 
'  The  blood  flowed  freely,  but  the  blackness  and  distortion  of 
tures  continued  till  a  cautery  was  applied  to  the  patient's  head, 
he  first  alarm  of  the  king's  illness,  the  queen  fiew  to  his  apart- 
ind  when  lord  Aylesbury  returned  with  the  duke  of  Tork,  they 
ler  there.'  Catharine  was  soon  followed  by  her  sister-in-law,  the 
s  of  York,  whose  verbal  narrative  of  the  agitating  scene  furnishes 
urious  facts.  ^  I  hastened  to  the  chamber,''  *  said  she,  ^^  as  soon 
18  informed  of  his  majesty's  state.  I  found  there,  the  queen,  the 
f  Tork  (who  is  now  king),  the  cliancellor,  and  the  first  gentleman 
bed-chamber.  It  was  a  frightful  spectacle,  and  startled  me  at 
The  king  was  in  a  chair — they  had  placed  a  hot  iron  on  his  head, 
By  held  his  teeth  open  by  for^.  When  I  had  been  there  some 
le  queen,  who  had  hitherto  remained  speechless,  came  to  me,  and 

et 

feet,  he  had  all  the  syinptoms  of  a  person  labouring  under  a  brain  afTeo- 
.bout  four  months  before,  he  had  insisted  on  having  an  issue  in  his  leg 
i;  and  at  tlie  same  time,  instead  of  taking  his  usual  active  exercise,  he 
upied  himself  very  much  in  his  laboratory,  in  an  experimental  process 
5  to  fix  mercury. — Wellwood. 
r  of  lord  Chesterfieltl  to  the  earl  of  Arran. 

al  of  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  by  the  queen  of  James  II. — Chaillot  MS. 
au  Roynume  de  France.     Dr.  King  alluded  to  the  law  which  made  it 
ason  to  bleed  the  king  without  a  warrant  from  the  council. 
r  of  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  to  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Addlestrop,  cited  by  Jesse, 
al  of  the  dfath  of  Charles  II.,  by  the  queen  of  Jamoa  ll.---CVi'ah\\o\  lA^.^ 
Irchicet  au  Royaumt  de  France, 
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said,  ^  My  iistcr,  1  beseech  you  to  tell  tlie  duke,  who  knows  the  king-i 
Bentimeiita  wiih  rr^rd  to  the  catholic  religion  as  well  as  I  do,  to  en- 
deavour to  take  advantage  of  some  good  moments.' '^  Overpowered  by 
her  feelings,  Catharine  gave  way  to  such  paroxysms  of  grief  tliat  she 
was  seized  with  convulsion  fiiii,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  room.'  The 
duchess  of  York  remained  fur  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  duke,  licr 
husband ;  but  he  was  so  completely  engrossed  by  the  state  of  his  ro]Fil 
brother,  that  it  was  more  tlian  an  hour  before  she  succeeded  in  catching 
his  eye.  She  then  made  a  sign  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  him.  He 
came  to  her;  and  she  communicated  Uie  message  with  which  the  queen, 
her  sister-in-law,  had  charged  her.'  ^  I  know  it,^'  he  replied,  ^  and  I 
'think  of  nothing  else.''  Thus  we  see  that  the  first  hint  on  the  subject 
of  Cliarlcs's  rectvnciliation  with  the  church  of  Rome  proceeded  from 
queen  Catharine.  The  carl  of  Aylesbury  indignantly  refutes  Bumei*< 
fiction,  ^^  that  tlie  duchess  of  Portsmouth  sat  in  the  king^s  bed,  and. 
waited  on  him  as  a  wife  would  on  licr  husband.**'  ^'  My  kingand  master,^ 
sasy  the  earl,  ^^  falling  on  me,  in  his  (it,  I  ordered  him  to  be  blooded,  and 
went  and  fetched  the  duke  of  York;  when  we  came  to  the  bed-side,  we 
found  the  queen  there;  and  the  impostor  ^Burnet)  says  it  was  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth  was  there.'^' 

The  strong  remedies  that  were  used,  acting  as  stimulants,  caused  a 
temporary  rally  in  the  royal  piitient.  After  the  fit  had  lasted  two  hours 
all  but  seven  minutes,  he  recovered  his  faculties,  and  the  first  word  he 
uttered  was  to  ask  for  tlie  queen.^  She  was  incapable  of  attending  his 
summons  at  that  moment,  and  sent  a  message  to  excuse  her  absence, 
and  to  beg  his  pardon,  if  she  had  ever  oiFended  him  in  her  life.  ^  Alis, 
poor  lady !"  exclaimed  Charles,  '*  she  beg  my  pardon  !  I  beg  hers,  with 
all  my  heart."*  After  he  was  placed  in  his  bed,  Catharine  was  per- 
mitted to  curne  to  him,  but  she  was  unable  to  articulate  a  word.  Prayers 
were  solemnly  made  in  all  the  churcht^s  for  his  recovery,  especially  in 
the  royal  cha()els.  '•  I  never,"'  writes  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  "  saw  sor- 
row better  expressed  than  it  Wtis  yesterday  in  the  looks  of  all  the  com- 
mon people,  whose  hearts,  unlike  to  courtiers,  might  be  read  in  their 
faces.**'  A  deceptive  amendment  took  phice  that  day,  and  it  was  hoped 
the  king  was  out  of  danger.  This  favourable  report  was  received  with 
great  joy ;  the  bells  rang,  and  innumerable  bonfires  were  kindled.  A 
fatal  change,  however,  succeeded,  and  a  general  gloom  prevailed.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  London,  of  Durham,  and  Bath 
and  Wells,  were  in  constant  attendance  to  oiler  their  spiritual  aid.  On 
Thursday  morning  that  holy  prelate,  Dr.  Kenn,  took  upon  himself  the 
solemn  duty  of  warning  his  royal  master  of  his  danger,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  necessity  of  penitence  and  prayer.  Charles  received  the  in- 
timation with  firmness  and  resignation,  and  the  bishop  proceeded  to  read 
the  office  for  the  sick  and  dying,  from  the  liturgy.  lie  paused,  and  then 
asked  the  king,  ^^if  he  repented  of  his  sins.^"  Charles  declaring  his 
contrition,  Kenn  pronounced  the  absolution  from  the  service  for  the 

'  Loiter  to  tlto  Rev.  Francis  Roper,  in  Ellis,  vol.  iii.,  p.  337. 

*  Clmillot  MS.  *  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  to  Mr.  LeigL 

'EUif,  vol.  iii.,  p.  337.  •  Ibid. 
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;k,  and  inquired  if  he  might  proceed  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
pper  ?  Charles  did  not  answer.  Kenn,  in  a  louder  voice,  repeated  the 
estion,  and  the  dying  man  replied,  ^^  There  will  be  time  enough  for 
&l''  The  elements  were  placed  on  a  table  in  readiness  for  the  solemn 
e,  but  when  the  king  was  entreated  to  communicate,  he  merely  said, 
le  would  think  of  it."  * 

Meantime  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was  urged  from  two  very 
tposite  quarters,  the  queen  and  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  to  obtain 
r  the  king  the  last  offices  prescribed  by  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
ke  was  greatly  perplexed,  naturally  expecting  that  the  king  would,  in 
It  awful  hour,  lay  aside  his  habitual  dissimulation,  and  proclaim  the 
i\  state  of  his  mind.  It  was,  withal,  a  perilous  thing  to  bring  any  priest 
the  royal  chamber  on  such  a  mission ;  for,  by  the  laws  of  England,  it 
18  death  for  any  one  to  reconcile  a  person  to  the  Romish  church. 
Time  fled ;  the  king  gave  no  other  intimation  of  his  preparation  for 
;mity  than  an  evident  disinclination  to  die  in  communion  with  that 
urch  of  which  he  had  been  a  nominal  member  all  his  life,  and  of 
lich  he  was  recognised  as  the  Head.  The  queen,  exhausted  by  her 
ng  attendance  by  his  bedside,  and  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  had 
en  removed  from  his  chamber  in  convulsions.  She  lay  in  a  long  and 
alh>Iike  swoon,  in  her  own  apartment,  and  her  physicians  judged  it 
cessary  to  bleed  her,  and  keep  her  as  quiet  as  the  violence  of  her  grief 
>uld  permit.  The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  in  a  state  of  resdess 
citement.  Her  intriguing  disposition  prompted  her  to  interfere,  but 
e  was  not  permitted  to  approach  tlie  king.  At  five  o'clock  the  French 
ibassador  visited  her,  and  she  immediately  took  him  into  a  litde  closet, 
d  said,  ^^  I  am  going  to  entrust  you  with  a  secret,  which,  if  divulged, 
ly  cost  me  my  head.  The  king  is,  in  his  heart,  a  catholic,  but  he  is 
rrounded  by  protectant  bishops ;  no  one  speaks  to  him  of  his  danger, 
of  God."'  This  obser\'ation,  while  it  proves  how  litde  the  duchess 
Portsmouth  knew  of  what  had  passed  between  the  king  and  Dr.  Kenn, 
of  itself  a  refutation  of  Burnet's  fiction,  that  she  was  in  the  royal 
amber,  attending  on  her  dying  paramour;  and  no  less  so  to  his 
lumny  on  that  holy  prelate,  of  whom«  he  says, ''  Kenn  was  also  cen- 
red  for  another  piece  of  indecency,  lie  presented  the  duke  of  Rich- 
ondy  lady  Portsmouth's  son,  to  be  blessed  by  the  king.'"  Well  may 
honest  eye-witness  of  the  death-bed  of  Charles  call  an  historian,  who 
uld  deliberately  pen  such  falsehoods,  an  impostor.  The  heavenly- 
inded,  tiie  courageous,  the  conscientious  Kenn,  who  never  scrupled  to 
iihstand  kings  in  the  day  of  their  wrath,  when  their  wills  interfered 
ith  his  Christian  duties,^  was  not  a  very  likely  person  to  act  the  odious 

Memoirs  of  James  II. ;  liingard. 

Rei>ort  of  Uio  death  of  Charles  IL,  by  Barillon. 

Burnet's  History  of  bis  Own  Times. 

Kenn,  in  the  height  of  Charles's  infatuation  for  Nell  Gwynne,  when  she,  pre- 
min«  on  the  office  she  held  in  the  queen's  household  and  the  favour  of  the 
i^  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  his  house  at  Winchester,  (where  loilgings  liad 
en  appointed  for  her  by  the  lord  chamberlain,)  while  the  court  was  in  pro- 
fit, sternly  bade  her  "begone,  for  a  bad  woman  should  not  remain  uudfet>ci\^ 
>f/      He  waa  one  of  the  prebends  of  Winchester  at  lUal  Xime.    "KiiW  csowivviX^i 
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part  asfiii^ed  to  him  by  his  fflan(!erer.  The  duchess  of  Portsmoath, 
shameieiKs  as  she  was,  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  threshold  of  iIm 
rhambor  of  death,  where  he,  as  even  Burnet  acknowledges,  ^  laboaied 
much  to  awaken  the  king^s  conscience,  and  spake  like  a  man  inspired* 
^  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  enter  the  room,^'  said  she;  ** besides  whidii 
the  fjueen  is  ahnost  constantly  there.  The  duke  of  York  is  too  nioch 
occupied  with  business  to  take  the  care  he  ought  of  the  king^s  cod- 
science.  Tell  him  that  I  conjure  him  to  look  to  the  safety  of  the  kiog^ 
soul.'  He  commands  the  room,  and  can  turn  out  whom  he  will.  Loie 
no  time,  or  it  will  be  too  late.^' 

What  mockery,  what  presumptuous  hypocrisy,  was  such  a  speedt 
from  a  woman  who  had  lived  with  the  king  for  upwards  of  twelve  yesRi 
in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  God !  No  wonder  that  she  considered 
his  soul  in  danger ;  but  that  she  should  think  so  much  of  his  creed,  and 
so  little  of  his  sins  —  the  gross  and  deadly  sins  of  which  she  had  been 
parUiker  with  him  —  appears  passing  strange ;  and  that  her  conscience 
should  not  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  awakened  to  a  sense  of  hei 
own  guilt  and  responsibility,  affords  a  startling  instance  of  spiritual  in- 
sensihility,  self-del uf  ion,  and  hardness  of  heart  It  may  be  argued  that 
b]\c  placed  a  superstitious  reliance  on  the  mere  outward  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  which  she  was  a  nominal  member;  but  those 
who  saw  her  dealing  out  her  encouraging  smiles  and  bonbons  to  the  pe^ 
j II red  witnesses  wlio  swore  away  the  life  of  the  venerable  lord  Staflbni, 
and  knew  that  in  the  prosecutions  for  the  popish  plot  she  acted  as  the 
t(}()I  of  Shaftesbury  and  Sunderland,  and  the  accomplice  of  Oates  and 
Fit/harris,  must  have  regarded  her  professions  as  nothing  but  grimace. 
She  knew  tlmt  the  duke  of  York  would  be  on  the  throne  in  a  few  hours, 
and  she  played  on  his  weak  point.  James  was  the  very  person  to  cajole 
on  th(>  j'uhject  of  religion,  lie  who  could  believe  in  the  conversion  of 
Snnderlund,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  his  credence  to  the  solicitude  ex- 
pressed even  by  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  for  his  brother's  salvation. 

The  king's  clianiber  was  crowded  with  people  day  and  night — ^^e 
l)islio))s,  twenty-five  peers  and  privy-councillors,  besides  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, his  doctors,  and  attendants.  What  chance,  poor  man,  had  he 
of  sleep  or  quiet  ?  The  air  must  have  been  exhausted,  and  recovery  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  fatal  restraints  that  were  imposed  by  the  rigour 
of  slate  etiquette.  lie  appeared  fatigued  by  the  number  of  ladies  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  following  the  queen  whenever  she  came  into 
his  clmnil)er.*  He  often  apologized  to  this  courtly  company  that  he  was 
St)  long  in  dying,  regretted  the  trouble  he  caused,  and  expressed  his 
weariness  of  life.  The  duke  of  York,  who  loved  him  better  than  any- 
thing on  earth,  was  almost  ahvavs  on  his  knees  bv  his  bedside,  and  in 
tears ;  yet  the  coiisuint  presence  of  the  privileged  spectators  of  the  ex- 

■dniittocl  ilmt  ho  was  in  the  right;  and  ilie  kin;;,  M'ith  that  blunt  fnmknefft  vhicb 
.*li:irarti'riz(Ml  his  mtinnor?,  said  to  him,  "Odds  fish,  man !  I  am  not  vinuoas 
niy^i'lf,  l»nt  I  rnn  respoot  tho^e  wl»o  ore;*'  and  soon  after  elevated  him  lo  tlw 
n»o  <.f  Ifath  an<l  Wells.— S<.*c  the  life  of  this  apojttolic  prelate. 

*  Rarillon's  Rrport  to  Louis  XIV.  of  the  deatli  of  Charles  II. 

'/{ecjM/  of  tJie  death  of  Charles  II.,  by  the  queen  of  James  II. — Chmillot  MSL 
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piring  monarches  siiflerings,  prevented  them  from  speaking  in  confidence 
to  each  other  on  any  subject.  Barillon,  in  order  to  deliver  the  message 
of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  realm^  was 
obliged  to  request  him  to  go  with  him  into  the  queen^s  chamber,  which 
opened  into  that  of  the  king.  Their  entrance  into  Catharine's  apart- 
ment must  have  been  at  a  most  unseasonable  time,  for  she  was  fainting, 
and  her  medical  attendants  had  come  to  bleed  her.'  Barillon  made  his 
communication,  nevertlieless.  The  duke  seemed  to  recover  himself 
from  a  deep  reverie.  ^  Tou  are  right,''  said  he,  ^  there  ia  no  time  to 
lose,  and  1  will  hazard  every  peril  rather  than  not  do  my  duty  on  this 
occasion."  He  returned  to  the  dying  monarch,  and  stood  by  his  bed- 
cide,  when  the  bishops  once  more  entreated  the  king  to  receive  the 
sacrament  Charles,  in  a  faint  voice,  replied,  ^^  1  will  consider  about  it." 
James  then,  requesting  the  company  to  stand  a  little  from  the  bed,  knelt 
down,  and  putting  his  mouth  to  his  majesty's  ear,  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
^^  Sir,  you  have  just  refused  the  sacrament  of  the  protestant  church,  will 
you  receive  those  of  the  catholic  ?" '  ^^  Ah !"  said  the  dying  prince,  ^  I 
would  give  everything  in  the  world  to  have  a  priest"  ^  I  will  bring 
you  one,"  said  the  duke.  ^^  For  God's  sake,  brother,  do !"  exclaimed 
the  king;  ^but,"  added  he,  ^^  will  you  not  expose  yourself  to  danger 
by  doing  it  ?"  ^  Sir,  though  it  cost  me  my  life,  I  will  bring  you  one," 
returned  the  duke.  He  re-entered  the  queen's  chamber,  where  Barillon 
still  lingered,  having  waited  for  him  nearly  an  hour.  He  told  the  am- 
bassador that  he  had  been  compelled  to  repeat  his  words  many  times 
over  to  the  king  before  he  could  make  him  understand,  for  his  hearing 
bad  begun  to  fail.  He  entreated  Barillon  to  bring  a  priest,  as  those  of 
tlie  duchess  were  too  well  known.  The  wary  diplomatist  replied,  '^  that 
he  would  do  so  with  pleasure,  only  it  would  consume  too  much  time," 
adding,  ^*  that  as  he  came  in  he  saw  all  the  queen's  priests  in  a  closet 
near  her  chamber."  James  despatched  count  Castelmelhor  to  fetch  one 
of  them.  ^  Though  I  should  venture  my  head  for  it,"  said  the  count, 
^  I  would  do  it,  but  I  know  there  is  not  one  of  her  majesty's  priests 
speaks  English."'  James  begged  him  to  go  to  the  Venetian  minister, 
and  entreat  him  to  send  an  English  priest  At  that  moment,  father  Hud- 
dleston  appeared,  an  aged  ecclesiastic,  who  had  preserved  the  king's  life 
Gve-and-thirty  years  ago,  by  concealing  him  afler  the  retreat  from  Wor- 
cester. He  was,  in  consequence  of  that  loyal  service,  exempted  from  all 
the  penalties  attached  to  the  exercise  of  his  function  as  a  catholic  priest, 
and  apparently  the  only  person,  of  all  that  had  been  sent  for,  who  ven- 
tured to  obey  the  summons.  He  arrived  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  but  came  in  such  haste,  that  he  had  not  brought  the  host  As 
soon  as  he  learned  the  state  of  the  case,  he  despatched  one  of  the  queen's 
Portuguese  priests,  to  fetch  all  that  was  required  for  the  administration 
of  the  last  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome,  from  St  James's  chapel.^  The 
necessary  preliminary  of  clearing  the  chamber  for  his  introduction  ap- 

^  Report  of  Barillon. 

•  Recital  of  tbe  death  of  Charles  XL — Chaillot  MS.   Journal  of  James  IL   Des- 
patches of  Barillon. 
'James's  Memoirs.    Barillon^s  Despatches.  *Huddlefttoiift'&u«l  Kfi^nrakSX. 
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pmrfd  to  puzzle  the  duke  of  York.  He  and  the  French  ambiiior 
considered  over  many  schemes  for  that  purpose,  all  of  which  seemed 
objectionable.  Among  the  rest,  the  duke  suggested  the  feasibUitr  of 
leading  the  queen  in  once  more  to  take  her  last  &rewell  of  her  djinf 
lord/  which  might  afford  a  proper  reason  for  asking  the  compurto 
withdraw,  but  Catharine  was  not  sufficiently  recorered  to  be  brooglit 
forward.  The  duke  at  last  ventured  to  act  on  his  own  aothoritj. 
Kneeling  down  by  the  pillow  of  his  dying  brother,  he  told  him^  in  t 
whisper,  ^  that  all  things  were  ready,  and  rather  Huddleston  in  attend- 
ance, and  asked  if  he  would  see  him  ?^'  The  king  replied,  in  a  load 
Toicc,  ^  Yes,  with  all  my  heart.''  And  the  duke,  turning  to  the  com- 
pany, said,  ^  Gentlemen,  his  majesty  wishes  every  one  to  withdraw  but 
the  earls  of  Bath  and  Feversham.''  Then  father  Huddleston,  being  dih 
guised  in  a  wig  and  cassock,  the  usual  costume  of  the  deigy  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  brought  by  a  secret  staircase  through  the  queen^ 
chamber,  and  introduced  through  the  door  of  the  ruelle  near  the  bed^ 
head,  into  the  alcove  in  which  his  majesty's  bed  stood.  The  dake  of 
York  presented  him  to  the  king,  with  these  words,  ^  Sir,  I  bring  yoo  i 
man  who  once  saved  your  life :  he  now  comQs  to  save  your  eouL'* 
Charles,  in  a  faint  voice,  replied,  "He  is  welcome."' 

The  king  having  made  his  confession,  Huddleston  bade  him  repeat  the 
following  prayer,  which  is  called  by  him  an  act  of  contrition  : — ' 

"  O,  my  Lord  GikI,  with  rny  whole  heart  and  sox\\  I  detest  all  the  sins  of  my 
life  pn*t.  f*»r  the  love  of  Tliee,  whom  I  love  above  all  things ;  and  I  firmlj  p^^ 
pf)*e.  hy  lliy  holy  grace,  never  to  offend  Thee  more.  Amen,  sweet  Jesos,arnen! 
Intu  tliy  hands,  sweet  Jesus,  I  commend  my  soul.     Mercy,  sweet  Jesus,  merry!* 

Huddleston  then  gave  him  absolution,  and  administered  extreme  unc- 
tion and  the  sacrament  according  to  the  riles  of  ihe  church  of  Rome. 

In  lialf  an  hour  the  company  was  re-admitted  into  the  royal  chamber, 
and  then  tlie  king  prayed  heartily  with  Kenn ;  but  when  that  prelate  uiin 
asked  him  to  receive  the  sacrament,  he  replied,  ^^that  he  hoped  heW 
already  made  his  peace  with  God."*  According  to  Barillon,  the  excite- 
ment  produced  a  temporary  rally  in  the  royal  patient,  so  that  the  enthu- 
siastic began  to  hope  God  was  about  to  work  a  miracle  by  his  cure.' 
The  physicians  judged  differently,  and  pronounced  that  he  would  not 
outlive  the  night. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  appeared  much  revived,  and  spoke  moie 

'  Biirillon. 

*  It  hcems  that  Charles,  while  concealed  in  this  ecclesiastic's  chamber  at  Moifr 
ley.  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  had,  to  divert  the  tedium  of  his  solitary  bosn^ 
Rmu»od  him.«ielf  by  rending  a  controversial  book  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  tbe 
Komi'ih  church,  which  made  at  the  time  a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind— 
an  impression  which  was  probably  strengtliened  by  the  persuasive  manners  sod 
elo<]nence  of  Huddleston,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  waiAi^ 
place<l. 

*  For  full  particulars  of  the  Roman-catholic  ceremonies,  see  Hnddleston*s  Brief 
Account,  detlicated  to  queen  Catharine. 

*  The  earl  of  Chesterfield's  Diary.  He  was  among  the  company  preteat  fls 
this  occasion. 

*  Letter  to  Louii  XIV. 
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distinctly  and  cheerfnlly  than  he  had  yet  done.    He  addressed  the  dnke 
of  York  in  terms  so  full  of  affection,  that  he  and  all  present  melted  into 
tears.*    The  physicians  now  permitted. the  queen  to  come  to  him.    He 
was  in  his  perfect  senses  when  she  entered.    James  declares,  ^  that  he 
spoke  most  tenderly  to  her.^'    She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
once  more  repeated  her  request,  "  that  he  would  forgive  her  for  all  her 
oflenccs,^'  and  Charles  again  replied, ''  that  she  had  ofiended  in  nothing, 
but  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  many  offences  against  her,  and  he  asked 
her  pardon."*   The  violence  of  her  grief  prevented  her  from  being  a  wit- 
ness of  his  last  agony ;  her  physicians  forbade  her  to  quit  her  chamber 
again.''  *  A  last  message  of  mutual  forgiveness  was,  however,  exchanged 
between  the  royal  pair.    Burnetts  false  statement,  ^'  that  the  king  never 
mentioned  the  queen,"  is  thus  entirely  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of 
those  who  were  present  on  that  melancholy  occasion.    Burnet  also  af- 
firms ^  that  the  king  recommended  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  over  and 
over  again,  to  his  brother,  saying,  ^  he  had  always  loved  her,  and  now 
loved  her  to  the  last.^ "    Now,  Bariilon,  the  only  person  present  who 
mentions  the  name  of  this  woman  at  all,  merely  says,  '^  that  the  king 
twice  recommended  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  son,  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  to  his  brother,  and  also  his  other  children."    He  never 
spoke  of  Monmouth.' 

During  the  night,  the  king  occasionally  slumbered,  but  from  time  to 
time  awoke  in  mortal  agony.     He  bore  all  with  manly  firmness  and  re- 
signation.    About  two  in  the  morning,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  duke  of 
Tork,  who  was  kneeling  by  his  bed,  kissing  his  hand,  and  with  a  burst 
of  fraternal  tenderness,  called  him  ^'  the  best  of  friends  and  brothers," 
begged  him  to  forgive  the  harshness  with  which  he  had  sometimes  treat- 
ed him^  especially  in  sending  him  into  exile.  He  told  him,  '^  that  he  now 
willingly  left  all  he  had  for  his  sake,  and  prayed  God  to  send  him  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign ;  and  entreated  him,  for  his  sake,  to  be  kind  to  his 
children,  and  not  to  let  poor  Nelly  starve."'    He  preserved  his  patience 
and   composure  during  the  long  weary  night     His  royal  sister-in-law 
declared  ^  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  face  death  with  greater 
composure."    At  six  in  the  morning,  he  asked  ^^  what  o'clock  it  was  ?" 
and  when  they  told  him,  he  said,  ^^  Draw  up  the  curtain,  and  open  the 
window,  that  I  may  behold  the  light  of  the  sun  for  the  last  time."^ 
There  was  a  time-piece  in  his  chamber,  which  was  only  wound  up  once 
in  eight  days,  and  he  reminded  his  attendants,  '^  that  it  must  be  wound 
up  that  morning,  or  the  works  would  be  deranged."   He  was  seized  soon 
tfter  with  acute  pain  in  the  right  side,  attended  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, on  which  they  took  eight  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm.    It  caused 
I  temporary  relief;  but  at  eight  o'clock  his  speech  failed ;  he  lost  con- 

*  James  n/s  papers,  relating  to  Charles's  death.  *  Ibid. 

'  Macpberson.  *  Lingard. 

*Bu-iUoD*s  Report  to  Louis  XIV. 

*  James  endowed  her  with  a  pension  of  1^00/.  per  annum.     (Clarendon*8 
Diary.) 

*  The  aothor  uses  the  words  of  the  duchess  of  York,  in  preference  to  thoiA  ol 
fcrilton — she  was  a  much  honester  person. 
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gciousness  at  ten ;  and  at  twelve  he  ceased  to  bretthe.  *^  He  died,"  np 
the  earl  of  CheHteriield,  wlio  was  with  him  for  the  last  eight-and-fort]f 
hours,  ^  as  a  good  Christiaiu  praying  often  for  God^s  and  Christ^s  merej; 
as  a  inan  of  great  and  undaunted  courage,  never  repining  at  the  lots  of 
life  and  three  kingdoms  and  as  a  good-natured  man,  in  a  thousand  pu^ 
ticulars.  He  askttd  his  suhjects'  pardon  for  anything  that  had  been  ne- 
glected or  acted  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  government.'' 

Charles  died  in  the  54t!i  year  of  his  age,  and  the  36th  of  his  leign; 
but  he  can  only  be  reckoned  a  sovereign  de  facto  from  the  date  of  bis 
redturetion.  He  had  been  married  to  Catharine  of  Biagania  two-and- 
twenty  yeara,  eight  months,  and  twenty  days.  The  Portuguese  Jiisto- 
rians  impute  Charleses  conversion  to  the  Roman-catholic  faith  entirelj 
to  the  influence  of  his  queen ;  and  by  them  it  is  recorded,'  that  she  bul 
many  masses  sung  in  Lit<bon,  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  on  the  anoi- 
Tersary  of  his  death,  as  long  as  she  lived,  it  is  certain  that  she  loved 
him  passionately,  and  cherished  his  memory  with  devoted  tenderness. 

The  same  day  on  wliich  Charles  II.  died,  the  privy-council,  after  the 
proclamation  of  his  brother  was  over,  and  their  homage  paid,  waited  on 
the  royal  widow  with  an  address  of  condolence.'  King  James  aho 
paid  her  a  brotherly  vi^it,  and  oticred  her  every  mark  of  affectioiuie 
sympathy  and  respect.  Catharine  rcreived  all  visitors  on  a  bed  of 
mourning,  the  walls,  the  lloor,  and  even  tlie  coiling,  of  her  chamber 
being  covered  with  black,  the  liglit  of  day  excluded,  and  tapers  burn- 
ing,' having  to  the  full  as  lugubrious  an  appearance  as  the  apartment  in 
which  the  remains  of  her  royal  consort  lay  in  i^tatc  under  his  canopied 
hearse.  Ciiarles  was  buried  on  the  14tii  of  February,  in  Westminster 
Al)bcy,  at  midnight.  His  funeral  was  comparatively  private,  on  account 
of  tiie  proscribed  rites  of  the  creed  he  had  adopted  on  his  death-bed. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  chief  mourner.  The  privy-council,  the 
mcnibera  of  the  royal  household,  and  most  of  the  nobility,  however*  at- 
tended their  royal  master  to  the  grave.  His  e/Tigy  in  wax,  clothed  in 
black  velvet,  with  point  lace  collar  and  ruilles,  according  to  the  costume 
worn  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  preserved  in  Westminster 
Abbev. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  errors  of  Ciiarles  II.,  both  as  a  sovereign 
an<l  a  man,  he  was  gieatly  beloved  in  life,  and  passionately  lamented  in 
death,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  faction  who  had  laboured 
to  exchide  James  11.  from  the  regal  succession,  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  popular  fury  against  him,  by  circulating  reports  that  the  death  of 
Charles  had  been  caused  by  poi^ion.  This  cruel  calumny  on  the  netf 
sovereign  was  ushered  in  by  mysterious  whispers  that  the  ghost  of  kiof 
Charles  had  been  seen,  like  the  buried  majesty  of  Denmark,  in  Hamlet, 
to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  not  armed  cap-a-pie,  but  attired  in 
a  full  Huit  of  deep  mourning  for  himself.  The  following  minutely  circom- 
stanlial  account  of  this  alleged  apparition,  from  a  contemporary  period- 
ical, affords  an  amusing  picture  of  the  superstition  or  the  knavery  of  the 
times : — 

'  Hist.  Casa  Real  Portuguesa.  *fiarilloD.  *£?t^ 
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"  A  gentlemAn  and  lady,  persons  of  very  good  note  and  credit,  belonging  to 
CLa  court,  gave  the  following  relation : — In  the  reign  of  the  late  king  James,  pre- 
Mntly  af^er  the  death  of  king  Charles  II.,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  long  gal- 
lery at  Whitehall,  in  the  evening  about  candle-light,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
gallery  there  seemed,  as  it  were,  an  arched  door,  and  in  the  middle  a  tall  black 
mmn  standing  bolt  upright,  and  through  the  door  there  appeared  a  light,  as  of 
many  flambeaux  burning;  whereupon  they  stood  still,  thinking  it  to  be  king 
James  or  some  great  courtier  in  mourning ;  but  not  seeing  him  stir,  they  began 
to  be  amazed,  and  had  not  the  power  to  speak  to  one  another.     However,  the 
gentleman  took  such  a  full  view  of  him,  as  to  see  he  bad  plain  white  muslin 
ruffles  and  cravat,  quilled  very  neat;  and  they  both  saw  his  face,  and  were  satis* 
fled  it  was  that  of  king  Charles  II.,  if  ever  they  had  seen  him  in  their  lives, 
having  taken  such  a  particular  view  as  they  thought  they  could  not  be  mistaken ; 
whereupon  the  gentleman  calling  to  the  sentinel  to  bring  a  light,  he  took  the 
cmndle  in  his  hand,  and  searched  for  the  door,  but  in  the  place  where  it  appeared 
be  could  see  nothing  but  the  bare  wainscot;  he  then  asked  the  sentinel  whether 
there  was  no  door  thereabouts?  who  replied,  there  was  none  within  a  stone's- 
cast;  and,  seeing  him  disturbed,  asked  if  he  had  seen  anything,  which  the  gentle- 
man would  not  acknowledge.     The  gentleman  likewise  charged  the  lady  with 
him  not  to  reveal  what  she  bad  seen,  lest  they  might  both  come  into  trouble; 
but  they  are  now  both  ready  to  make  an  affidavit  of  it,  or  give  a  fuller  account, 
if  required.'** 

Qaeen  Catharine  was  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  kind- 
ness by  James  11.  and  his  queen,  aAer  the  death  of  her  royal  husband. 
She  even  continued  to  occupy  the  same  apartments  in  Whitehall  which 
had  pertained  to  her  while  queen-consort,  for  upwards  of  two  months 
after  she  became  queen-dowager.  It  was  not  till  the  8th  of  April,  that 
she  removed  to  her  own  palace,  Somerset  House,  where  she  held  her 
dowager-court'  with  suitable  splendour.  Before  she  led  Whitehall,  she 
received  autograph  letters  of  condolence  from  all  the  sovereigns  in 
Europe.'  Whenever  she  was  weary  of  the  fatigues  and  pomp  of  royalty, 
she  sought  repose  in  her  country  residence  at  Hammersmith,  where  she 
enjoyed,  in  privacy,  the  society  of  the  nuns  who  lived  under  her  protec- 
tion in  tlie  adjoining  convent  Her  lord  chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Fever- 
sham^  had  the  entire  control  of  her  household  and  the  management  of 
her  afl&irs.  The  favour  with  which  she  was  suspected  of  regarding  him, 
obtained  for  him  the  nickname  of  '^king-dowager.''^ 

Some  years  afWr  Catharine  of  Braganza^s  death,  the  princess  Louisa, 
James  II.'s  youngest  daughter,'  asked  the  exiled  queen,  her  mother,  '^  if 
there  were  any  foundation  for  what  the  world  had  said  of  the  partiality 
of  Catliaiine,  the  dowager  of  England,  for  the  earl  of  Feversham." 
Alary  Beatrice,  herself  the  most  correct  of  women,  replied, ''  there  was 
nonc.^  *    The  testimony  of  so  virtuous  a  queen  is  certainly  quite  suffi- 

>  This  story  was  published  in  a  periodical  which  preceded  the  Tatlers  and 
Spectators.  The  tale  was  evidently  devised  to  fix  a  suspicion  of  the  death  of 
king  Charles  on  his  brother,  as  the  editor's  comment  is.  "  We  see  no  reason  to 
deny  it  was  a  real  apparition,  though  the  reason  of  his  disturbance  and  appear* 
%nce  God  only  knows.     Who  knows  how  princes  come  by  their  endsl" 

•Evelyn.  •Barillon.  *  Granger. 

*  Wbo  was  born  at  St.  Germains,  aAer  the  deposition  of  James  II.  Full  parti- 
euiara  will  be  given  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens. 

*  Xnedited  MS.  diary  of  some  years  of  the  life  of  the  queen  of  James  H^  v\  >3da 
aecret  Jtrchiva  au  BoyoMmt  dt  France. 

TOL.  YllJ.— 2P  W 
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cient  to  aeqoit  her  roral  sisler-in-law  of  one  of  those  miBuppotled 
dais,  which  vulgar  malignity  occasiooallj  endeaTourt  to  fix  on 
of  exalted  atatioo. 

The  goodneaa  of  Catharine's  heart  was  shown  by  her  kindoew  to  thi 
unfortonate  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  whom  she  had  always  proisd  hth 
self  a  friend  in  the  time  of  trouble,  although  he  had  perpetoaJly  cfldok- 
Toured  to  inralidate  her  marriage  with  his  (ather,  and  had  made  bioiMlf 
an  active  accomplice  with  those  who  had  combined  against  her  life  it 
the  time  of  the  popish  plot  After  he  was  condemned  to  death,  be  vrott 
the  following  earnest  letter  of  supplication  to  his  royal  stepmother,  im- 
ploring her  good  offices  with  his  uncle,  James  II.  :— 

Tbs  Duxx  or  MoNMocrni  to  CmuEiJiK  or  w»*^^— i 

**FroiD  Ringwood,  the  9th  of  Jolj,  I68S1 
**  Madam, 

**  BeioR  in  this  nn^rtunate  condition,  and  haTing  noo  left  but  yoor  vujotft 
that  I  think  may  have  tome  oompaiion  of  me ;  and  that,  lor  the  laat  king  8  nkt^ 
makes  me  take  this  boldnes  to  beg  of  yon  to  uUtrMtd  for  me.  I  would  noi  dean 
your  m^ettio  to  doe  it,  if  I  wear  not,  from  the  boimn  of  my  hart,  convinosd  bmr 
I  have  bine  disceaved  into  it,  and  how  anf^ry  God  Almighty  is  with  me  lor  it; 
but  I  hope,  madam,  your  inter$enon  will  ^\\e  me  life  to  repent  of  it,  and  to  sbov 
the  king  (James  II.)  how  rea!y  and  truly  I  will  serve  him  hearmAcr;  and  I 
hop«»,  madam,  your  majesty  will  be  convinced  that  the  life  you  save  will  ever  be 
devoted  to  your  servico.  for  I  have  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  your  m^jesty^s  nrnt 
dutiful  and  obedient  servant.  Movhoutb"* 

Catharine  made  the  most  earnest  entreaties  for  the  life  of  this  rash  aid 
minguided  man ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  her  passionate  solicili- 
tions  that  James  was  induced  to  £rant  him  an  interriew.'  That  he  did 
not  receive  mercy,  was  no  fault  of  hers. 

During  lier  residence  at  Somerset  House,  Catharine  amused  herself 
with  givmg  regular  concerts.  Her  love  of  music  equalled  her  passioo 
for  dancing,  in  which  she  no  longer  indulged,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of 
gaiety.  Soon  afWr  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Catharine  wrote  to  her 
brother,  don  Pedro,  for  permission  to  return  to  her  native  land,  where 
she  carnesdy  desired  to  finish  her  days.  Leave  was  instantly  accorded* 
and  her  old  attached  friend,  count  Castelmelhor,  now  in  the  service  of 
her  roval  brother,  was  despatched  from  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  England, 
to  malce  the  proper  arrangements  for  her  removal.'  Catharine  theo 
changed  her  mind.  The  reason  was  supposed  to  be,  that  the  crown 
was  indebted  to  her  six-and-thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  arrears  of 
her  unpunctually  paid  income,  and  she  determined  not  to  leave  Englind 
without  the  money.* 

In  January,  1688,  she  commenced  a  suit  against  the  earl  of  Clarendoii 
who  had  successively  filled  the  offices  of  secretary,  chamberlain,  and 

*  Lansdowne  Papers.  It  has  been  folded,'  in  a  small  square,  and  sealed  with 
an  antique  head  ;  is  addressed  merely  to  the  queen-dowager,  endorsed  JalyMb, 
1685. 

'Memoirs  of  James  II.  ^Hist  Casa  Real  Portvgoeia. 

*  Evelyn. — The  following  particulars  connected  with  Catharine  of  Bngaass'i 
dower  revenue  is  in  the  MS.  Lantdowne,  1064,  fbl.  97.-*£ztract  from  a  Mi»- 
went  of  the  revenue  for  the  yeax  1687  >- 
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lord  tretmirer  to  her  majesty,  for  certain  monies  in  which  she  considered 
liini  indebted  to  her ;  but,  whether  the  dispnte  was  connected  with  any 
irre^larities  in  his  own  accounts,  or  that  she  held  him  responsible  for 
the  deficiencies  of  her  income  when  it  was  left  in  arrear,  does  not  by 
any  means  appear  in  the  diary  of  that  nobleman. 

The  earl  of  Halifax,  who  had  at  that  time  the  management  of  OaAa- 
rine's  pecuniary  aflairs,  prosecuted  the  suit  with  great  Tiffonr ;  and  the 
unfortunate  Clarendon,  in  great  distress  of  mind,  solicited  the  interference 
of  his  royal  brother-in-law  and  sovereign,  James  IL  He  rives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  conversation  with  that  prmce,  January  81st, 
1088: — ^I  was,"  says  he,'  ^at  the  king's  levee,  and  when  he  was 
dressed,  I  desired  to  speak  with  him,  and  he  took  me  into  an  inner 
room.  I  told  his  majesty  of  my  law  affidrs  with  the  queen-dowager, 
and  that  his  solicitor-general  was  my  counsel,  and  had  even  taken 
several  fees  of  me,  but  that  he  was  now  forbid  to  appear  for  me.  The 
king  declared,  ^  It  was  indeed  considered  wholly  contrary  to  etiquette 
that  any  counsel  of  his  should  plead  against  the  queen-dowager,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  seem  to  disoblige  her.  But,'  continued 
king  James,  ^  1  wonder  extremely  that  queen  Catharine  should  sue  yon 
for  such  a  kind  of  debt,  which  will  not  be  to  her  honour  when  opened 
in  a  public  court  I  have  told  lord  Feversham,  (Catharine^s  chamber- 
lain,) my  mind  on  it,  and  I  will,  if  it  comes  in  my  way,  speak  to  the 
qoeen-dowager  myself.'  He  asked  '  if  1  knew  that  the  queen-dowager 
was  going  to  Portugal  ?'  1  said  ^  No,  truly,  this  was  the  first  word  I 
liaard  of  iL'  His  majesty  said  ^  that  she  had  sent  him  word  yesterday, 
by  his  own  confessor,  father  Warner,  to  acquaint  him  that  she  intended 
to  go  to  her  own  country — ^that  she  had  acquainted  her  brother  with  it, 
and  that  an  ambassador  would  speedily  come  for  her.'  The  king 
expressed  himself  hurt  that  queen  Catharine  should  send  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  before  she  had  communicated  her  resolution  to  himself,  and  he 
oiMcrved,  ^  that  he  deserved  to  be  better  treated  by  her.'  It  must  be 
indeed  confessed,"  subjoins  lord  Clarendon,  '^  that  king  James  has  been 
exceedingly  kind  to  her,  treating  her  with  the  same  respect  as  when  the 
late  king  was  living.'" 

JamA  n.  told  Clarendon  ^  that  he  would  speak  to  queen  Catharine 
that  very  afternoon,  and  he  would  have  done  so  on  the  previous  day, 
only  it  was  well  known  that  he  never  went  abroad  on  the  30th  of 
January,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  father." 

This  law-suit  with  the  queen-dowager  alarmed  and  aroused  all  the 
lawyers  in  the  service  of  her  sister-in-law,  the  queen-consort,  Mary 
Beatrice,  whose  attorney-general  was  on  the  alert  to  know  whether  the 

£     8.  d, 
Qoeen-dowager  hath  oat  of  y*  Excite  annually,  during 

her  life 10,972  19  3 

Ditto  more 1,236  16  1 

outof  7*  Exchequer  in  geneiall .  .  6,000    0  0 
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interests  of  his  royal  mistress  would  not  be  cooipromised  by  the  trU; 
then  the  king^s  solicitor-general  began  to  question  whether  the  prero- 
gative of  his  royal  master  was  not  invaded;  till  the  unfortaiiate  a- 
treasurer  began  to  surmise  that  the  whole  legal  swarm  meant  to  rise  ad 
devour  him. 

King  James  granted  his  afflicted  brother-in-law  mother  andienee,  a 
which  he  affirmed,  ^  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  queen-dowager^  pn>' 
ceethngs,  but  he  could  not  interfere  with  the  law,  which  he  understood 
not,  or  control  his  law  officers  in  what  they  deemed  proper  for  his  inte- 
rests. As  to  the  queen-dowager,  she  was  a  hard  woman  to  deal  viih, 
and  that  she  already  knew  his  opinion  of  this  suiL*^ ' 

There  is  the  difficulty  in  this  dispute  of  only  possessing  the  qiinioB 
of  the  opponent  of  Catharine  of  Braganza ;  ana  if  he  is  to  be  credited 
wholly,  she  was  dealing  very  hardly  with  him,  because  she  had  allowed 
his  predecessor  in  her  service,  Mr.  Har\'ey,  who  had  died  as  her  tret- 
surer,  more  fees  than  Clarendon  claimed.  The  case  seems  to  hare  been, 
that  Catharine,  in  whom  love  of  money  increased  with  yeara,  was  gnsp- 
ing  all  that  was  possible,  to  add  to  the  large  capital  of  her  savings,  which 
she  intended  to  carry  off  with  her  to  Portugal.  It  is  possible  that  lord 
Iblilax  had  alarmed  her  into  the  project  of  departure  from  England,  bj 
some  hints  of  llie  approaching  revolution. 

She  liad  again  written  to  her  brother,  don  Pedro,  appointing  a  time  for 
her  return,  and  he  had  despatched  the  count  de  Pontevel  and  his  nephev 
to  Paris,  to  meet  her  there.'  Early  in  May  she  signified  her  intentioBi 
to  king  James,  who  went  himself  to  Chatham,  to  select  a  ship  to  convey 
her  to  Portugal.  He  made  choice  of  one  of  the  new  vessels  which  he 
had  lately  added  to  his  tine  navy,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fitted  out  for  the 
voyage.  Before  tlie  end  of  the  month,  however,  she  changed  her  mind 
once  more,  and  told  her  &ecretary,  sir  Richard  Bellings,  ^  that  she  hid 
wholly  given  up  her  intention  of  going  to  Portugal,''  to  the  great  joy  of 
her  household,  and  no  less  so  of  the  king,  who,  on  the  29th  of  Miv, 
writes  to  his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange  —  ^^The  queen-dowiger 
being  resolved  not  to  go  to  Portugal,  will  save  me  tlie  charge  of  the 
great  third-rate  I  was  fitting  out  for  her."  ' 

Twelve  days  af\cr  this,  Catharine  was  present  at  the  accoachement 
of  her  royal  sister-in-law,  the  queen  of  James  II.  June  10th,  Trinity 
Sunday,  she  came  soon  afler  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attended  by 
her  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  married  ladies  of  her  household,  and  took 
her  seat  in  a  chair  of  state,  under  a  canopy  that  had  been  prepared  for 
her  near  the  queen's  bed,  and  never  left  tlie  room  till  the  little  prinee 
was  born.^  She  stood  godmother  to  the  royal  infant,'  and  »n  the  9Sd 
of  October,  seven  days  aAer  she  had  performed  that  office,  she,  at  the 
request  of  king  James,  attended  at  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
privy  council  at  Whitehall,  to  afford  her  important  testimony  in  the 
verification  of  his  birth. 

A  chair  was  placed  for  queen  Catharine  at  the  king's  right  hand;  i> 

*  Diary  of  lord  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  176. 

*  HUt.  Casa  Real  Portuguesa.  *  Daliymple^s  Appendix. 

*  Report  of  the  privy  councvV.  *  SandfimL 
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soon  at  die  was  seated,  king  James  explained  the  canse  for  which  he 
had  coHTened  this  meeting,  and  said  ^  that  he  had  given  her  nuijesty, 
the  queen-dowager,  and  the  other  ladies  and  lords  who  were  present, 
the  trouble  of  coming  thither  to  declare  what  they  knew  of  the  birth  of 
his  son."  Then  Catharine,  with  that  grave  and  dignified  simplicity, 
which  is  far  more  characteristic  of  true  modesty  than  an  overstrained 
afleclation  of  delicacy  when  the  cause  of  truth  requires  a  statement  of 
important  facts,  gave  her  evidence  in  these  words: — ^The  king  sent 
for  me  to  the  queen^s  labour.  I  came  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  never  left 
her  till  she  was  delivered  of  the  prince  of  Wales." '  This  deposition 
was  taken  down  in  writing,  and  then  handed  to  her  majesty  to  attest 
with  her  signature,  which  she  did  by  writing  under  it, 


^^t.ij'^rt^ -^ 


The  married  ladies  who  attended  her,  confirmed  her  evidence,  by  de- 
posing, on  oath,  to  many  circumstantial  particulars,  verifying  the  birth 
of  the  inftuit  prince*  Ring  James  very  properly  laid  g^eat  stress  on  the 
teetimony  of  his  royal  brother's  widow,  as  she  was,  next  to  his  own 
consort,  the  lady  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  realm,  and  could  have  no 
motive  for  favouring  an  imposition,  even  if  she  had  not  been  a  person 
of  the  most  unimpeachable  integrity,  in  word  and  deed.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance of  Catharine  of  Braganza  performing  the  office  of  godmother 
to  the  babe,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  aspersions  that 
party  had  endeavoured  to  cast  on  his  birth. 

At  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Catharine  conducted  herself 
with  great  prudence  and  dignity.  The  passions  of  the  rabble  had  been 
excited  against  persons  of  her  religion ;  the  catholic  chapels  were  de- 
molished, the  houses  of  the  ambassadors  attacked  and  plundered,  and 
papists  were  accused  of  the  most  horrible  designs ;  but  she  calmly  bided 
the  storm,  remaining  quietly  at  Somerset  House,  while  her  lord  chamber- 
lain, Feversham,  was  exerting  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate 
king.  When  that  nobleman  was  arrested  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  for 
the  simple  performance  of  his  duty,  in  delivering  a  letter  to  him  from 
king  James,  Catharine,  of  course,  felt  some  uneasiness,  but  betrayed  no 
sort  of  alarm.  Her  royal  brother-in-law  was  so  well  convinced  of  her 
honourable  and  conscientious  conduct  in  the  time  of  his  sore  perplexity 
and  distress,  when  abandoned  by  his  own  children  and  the  creatures  of 
his  bounty,  that,  on  his  return  to  London,  afUr  his  first  retreat,  he 
stopped  at  Somerset  House,  and  conferred  with  her  before  he  proceeded 
to  Whitehall.  Probably  he  required  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  me- 
tropolian and  he  well  knew  that  he  might  depend  on  her  sincerity,  or  hu 
might  expect  to  learn  the  fate  of  lord  Feversham  from  her.  This  inter- 
view, which  was  their  last,  was  on  the  18th  of  December — James 
retired  to  Rochester  on  the  30th.    The  prince  of  Orange  paid  a  visit  to 

queen  Catharine  the  same  evening.     He  found  her  pensive  and  unoccu- 

»ii^— — ^■^■~^^— ^^— ^— ^^— — ^— ^-^— ^^^i^-^— ^— — ^-^^-^^-^^— ^— ^^-^-^— ~^       ^— ■"—»■— ^ 
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pied,  and  asked  ^  why  she  was  not  playing  at  basset  that  night  ?"  Tin 
queen,  who  was  veiy  anxious  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  earl  of  Fevenhaai 
raid,  ^  she  had  not  played  at  basset  since  the  absence  of  her  chambe^ 
lain,  who  always  kept  the  bank."  The  prince  replied,  ^  he  wonld  ds 
longer  interrupt  her  majesty^s  diversions,"  and  ordered  Feversham  to  bi 
Lberated.' 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  so  agreeable  an  inalance  of  goo^ 
nature,  in  a  prince  whose  manners  were  little  characteriied  by  sonrtes^; 
but  William  was  himself  excessively  fond  of  cards,  and  could  thenfen 
sympathize  with  the  enmd  which  he  concluded  the  ro}'al  widow  felt  ia 
being  compelled  to  pass  her  evenings  without  that  amusement  Roo^ 
and  ungracious  as  his  general  deportment  was,  Catharine  exptrienced 
more  kindness  and  consideration  from  William  than  from  his  qneen,  al- 
though Mar}-  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  receive  the  a^ctiooaic 
endearments  of  an  aunt  from  her,  Catharine  having  always  lived  on  ibe 
best  possible  terms  with  Mary^s  deceased  mother,  and  was  with  her  wkca 
ibe  breathed  her  last. 

A  difficult  course  remained  for  poor  Catharine  afler  the  expatriatioi 
of  James  II.  and  his  queen,  when  slie  was  left  alone  and  friendless  io  t 
land  where  she  wastlic  only  tolerated  professor  of  a  faith  which  she  had 
seen  bring  imprisonment,  death,  or  exile,  on  most  of  her  dearest  frieDdi 
and  faitliful  servants.  She  had  her  anxiety,  too,  on  the  score  of  her 
dowry,  having  seen  that  of  her  royal  sister-in-law,  Mary  Beatrice,  fiad 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  new  sovereigns,  though  it  had  been  nW 
tied  on  tliat  queen  by  an  act  of  parliament,  not  less  binding  than  that  by 
which  her  own  liad  been  secured  to  herself. 

if  she  had  dcd  to  Portugal  on  the  first  alarm  of  the  revolution,  i^ikin 
would  have  been  her  chance  of  receiving  her  annual  revenue,  but,  like 
a  wise  woman,  she  courageously  weathered  the  storm,  it  was  well  for 
Catharine  that  William  was  the  master  power  at  the  first  settlement  of 
the  finances  of  the  realm,  and  tliat  he  respected  the  rights  of  the  widow 
of  the  uncle  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a  wile  who  had  mads  bis 
king  of  England. 

The  royal  widow  was  not,  however,  without  her  mortificatioDS.  A 
bill  against  the  papists  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  July  IQih,  1089i 
by  which  the  queen-dowager^s  popish  servants  were  limited  to  eightses 
in  number,  which  the  lords  refused  to  sanction.  ^  This  insult,^'  obserfci 
sir  John Dalrymple, ^^  induced  the  unfortunate  princess  to  quit  forever • 
kingdom,  in  which  all  knees  had  once  bowed  to  her.''  More  than  tvo 
years  elapsed  before  she  was  permitted  to  put  lier  design  into  execution, 
and  in  the  mean  time  she  was  subjected  to  some  hitter  annoyances. 

Two  days  before  William  111.  left  London  to  embark  for  Ireland,  bi 
sent  lord  Nottingham  (his  queen's  lord  chamberlain)  to  tell  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  ^^  that  it  was  observed  there  were  great  meetings  and  caballiogi 
against  his  government  at  her  residence  of  Somerset  House,  he  therefoit 
desired  that  her  majesty  would  please  to  leave  town,  and  take  «p  htf 
abode  at  either  W'indsor  or  Audley  End." 

'£a/pii's  History,  and  many  coatemporary  works— Roger  Coke,  Anderflon,ftc 
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Queen  Gatharine  testified  the  utmost  astonishinent  at  this  message,  but 
•he  was  not  in  the  least  intimidated.  She  replied,  ^that  her  earnest 
deeire  was  to  quit  his  territories  altogether  for  Portugal,  if  he  would  but 
htkve  appointed  ships  for  her  voyage ;  as  it  was,  she  did  not  intend  to  go 
oat  of  her  house,  which  was  her  own  by  treaty."  The  next  day  she 
aeat  lord  Halifax  and  lord  Feversham  to  represent  to  the  king  on  what 
frivolous  ground  she  had  been  disquieted  by  Nottingham's  message.  On 
which  king  William  sent  queen  Catharine  ^  many  profuse  compliments, 
and  bade  her  not  think  of  removing."  *  From  the  extreme  enmity  ex- 
pressed by  queen  Mary  in  her  letters  against  the  queen-dowager,  it 
would  seem  that  the  annoyance  came  from  her.  Before  William  had 
leA  England  a  week,  Mary  endeavoured  to  force  a  serious  quarrel  with 
her  royaihaunt,  on  the  'following  pretext  She  had  ordered  a  prayer  for 
her  husband's  success  in  the  contest  between  him  and  her  fiither,  to  be 
used  in  all  the  churches.  This  it  seems  was  omitted  in  the  Savoy 
chapel,  a  protestant  place  of  worship  attached  to  Somerset  House.  Ca* 
tharioe  never  entered  it  herself,  but  it  was  retained  by  her  for  the  use  of 
her  protestant  servants,  and  was  subject  to  the  regulations  of  her  lord 
chamberlain.  Whether  Gatharine  did  not  choose  her  friend  and  brother^ 
in-law,  James  H.,  to  be  prayed  against  in  her  palace-chapel,  or  the  omis- 
sion was  contrived  by  Feversham,  who  was  a  thorough-paced  Jacobite, 
ia  not  known.  But  it  is  certain  that  some  of  her  servants  ran  with  the 
tale  to  queen  Mary,  who  ordered  the  clergyman  of  the  Savoy  to  be  taken 
up  for  the  omission  of  the  prayer,  and  to  be  subjected  to  something  like 
a  ataixhamber  questioning,  by  her  privy  counciL  The  clergyman  in  a 
great  fright,  said,  ^that  the  queen's  chamberlain  had  forbidden  the 
prayer,  for  he  feared  that  if  this  prayer  were  said,  queen  Catharine 
Bi^hl  put  a  stop  to  the  protestant  service  altogether  in  that  chapel." ' 
Qioeen  Apiary  was  by  no  means  conciliated  by  the  explanation,  and  went 
•o  iar  as  to  tell  her  privy  council,  '^  that  she  thought  no  more  measures 
ought  to  be  kept  with  the  queen-dowager  after  this,  if  it  were  her  order, 
which  no  doubt  it  was." 

Whatsoever  malice  was  meant  against  Catharine  by  these  words,  was 
averted  from  her  by  the  manly  self-devotion  of  Feversham,  who  when 
he  received  a  personal  rating  from  queen  Mary,  took  the  entire  blame 
and  responsibility  on  himself,  by  affirming  ^  that  the  queen-dowager  was 
in  ntter  ignomnce  of  the  whole  transaction."  Queen  Mary  evidently 
expected  that  tlie  royal  widow  would  come  to  her  next  leree,  and  make 
a  humble  apology  for  the  whole  affair. 

Gatharine,  however,  with  more  tact  than  the  world  has  given  her 
credit  for,  acted  on  lord  Feversham''s  hint,  and  conducted  herself  as  if 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  transaction ;  and  it  appears  that  Mary,  bound  by 
the  rigorous  chains  of  courtly  etiquette,  found  no  convenient  opportunity 

^  Diary  of  lord  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3lG. 

•  Queeu  Mary,  frotn  whose  letter  this  incident  is  narrated,  not  being  very  per- 
spicuous in  her  diction,  the  fact«  are  not  easy  to  define ;  but  it  seems  to  imply, 
that  ill  the  Savoy  chapel  mass  was  alternately  celebrated  for  Catharine  of  Bra- 
and  tlie  protestant  service  for  her  protestant  attendants ;  a  liberal  «xiasi%%* 
Mit,  seen  in  Germany  in  some  of  the  places  of  worship  al  Uu«  d^cj. 
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of  publicly  attacking  her  on  the  subject  Yet  the  ill-trill  and  hatred  die 
cherishrd  against  her  uncIe^s  widow  is  apparent  in  moat  of  the  lettHS 
she  wrote  to  king  William.  It  is,  moreover,  wholly  from  Mary^  pfa 
that  the  incidents  above  are  gleaned  :  how  they  would  have  appeared  if 
related  by  the  royal  widow  herself,  is  another  question. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  this  discussion,  CSatharine  of  Bi»> 
ganza  resolved  to  quit  England,  and  gave  notice  to  queen  Mary's  ninii- 
iry  that  she  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Hamburgh.  The  French  fled 
were  at  that  instant  hovering  off  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  the 
government  needed  the  whole  of  their  ill-appointed  and  neglected  naval 
power  to  oppose  the  invading  enemy  ;  the  escort  for  the  queen-dowager 
could  not  be  spared,  and  lord  Feversham  was  entreated  to  persuade  hn 
to  suiy  where  she  was.  The  result  of  her  decisions  was  communicated 
to  king  William  in  a  letter  from  queen  Mary,  who  inAmns  him  ^  that 
lord  Feversham  told  her  lord  chamberlain,  lord  Nottingham,  ^  that  he 
had  put  the  queen-<lo wager  off  of  the  Hamburgh  voyage,  but  she  chose 
to  go  to  Bath.^  ^'  This,  it  seems,  was  no  less  inconvenient,  because  it 
would  embarrass  government  to  have  guards  there.  Catharine  then  said 
'^  she  would  go  to  Islington.^^  Where  she  was  to  sojourn  at  Islingtoo, 
unless  at  CaiKinbury-housc,  would  be  an  enigma  to  the  curious  in  topt^ 
graphy.  Lord  Marlborough,  however,  advised  queen  Mary  to  give  no 
answer  till  something  was  known  of  the  success  of  the  fleet.  Two  dan 
afterwards,  on  the  0th  of  July,  Catharine  visited  queen  Mary  to  take 
leave  before  her  retirement  to  Hammersmith,  ^  where  she  meant,"  she 
said,  ^'  to  stay  till  she  could  go  to  Windsor  ;^'  by  which,  it  would  seeaiy 
Catharine  retaineil  some  right  of  residence,  either  at  the  castle  or  the 
roval  demesnes  in  its  environs. 

In  queen  Mar>'^s  letter  to  king  William,  dated  July  12,  O.  S.,  she 
mentions  ^  that  the  queen-dowager  had  sent  lady  Arlington  to  compli- 
ment her  on  his  wonderful  deliverance  from  death,  when  he  was  wounded 
just  before  his  victory  of  the  Boyne." 

Again  queen  Mary  mentions  Catliarine  in  her  letter  to  king  Willian 
on  his  return  to  England,  September  y,  1090.  He  had  been  beaten 
before  Limerick  by  Sarsfield,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  at  his  depar- 
ture from  Ireland.  Queen  Mary  tells  her  husband,  ^  that  she  had  a  com- 
pliment last  night  from  the  queen-dowager,  who  came  to  town  on  Fri- 
day. She  sent  it,'^  adds  her  majesty,  ^*  I  believe,  with  the  better  heaitt 
because  Limerick  is  not  taken.^^  In  another  letter,  Mary  notices  that 
the  queen-dowager  ^^  had  sent  her  a  compliment  on  her  swelled  hct,^ 
This,  in  the  affected  phraseology  of  the  times,  signified  a  message  flf 
condolence. 

It  is  certain  that  Catharine,  long  before  her  departure  from  Englandi 
was  heartily  weary  of  her  residence  in  London,  and  the  restraints  and 
espionau;c  to  which  she  was  subjected  through  the  jealous  enmity  of 
queen  Mary.  Once  she  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire for  the  purchase  of  Chat.<<worth ;  at  anotlier  time,  she  wished  to 
remove  with  her  diminished  dowager-court  to  Knowle ;  but  the  great 
wish  of  her  heart  was  to  return  to  the  land  of  her  birth.  It  was  not  till 
the  spring  of  the  year  \Wl  \hal  ahe  was  enabled  to  accomplish  her 
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sire.  She  bade  a  final  adieu  to  England  on  the  30th  of  March,  having 
fed  there  npwarda  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  her  widowhood,  and 

the  whole  thirty,  all  but  seven  weeks.  Evelyn  makes  the  following 
itation  on  her  departure : — ^  The  queen-dowager,  Catharine  of  Bra- 
nza,  went  out  of  England,  as  pretended,  against  the  advice  of  all  her 
ends."  She  took  several  fUiglish  ladies  of  rank  in  her  suite,  among 
fiooi  were  the  countess  of  Fingall  and  her  daughters,  and  lady  Tuke ; 
d  she  made  a  point  of  always  retaining  some  English  ladies  in  her  ser- 
:e,  and  most  honourably  paid  a  large  sum  in  pensions  to  those  who 
sre  in  her  household  at  the  time  she  left  Enffland,  and  this  munificence 
e  persevered  in  as  long  as  she  lived.*  She  had  amassed  a  considerable 
pital  out  of  her  savings  during  her  seven  years  of  widowhood,  when 
e  lived  almost  in  retirement  This  money  she  carried  with  her  to  her 
m  country. 

Louis  XIV.  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  her  landing  in  France, 
in  he  sent  a  deputation  to  meet  and  welcome  her,  and  an  escort  of 
ooar  to  attend  her  on  her  journey,  and  invited  her  to  his  court;'  but 
s  voyal  widow,  who  pined  for  her  own  country,  could  not  be  tempted 

deviate  from  the  direct  route  for  all  the  pleasures  Versailles  could 
fer.  She  travelled  through  Spain,  and  was  met  on  the  road  by  a 
[endid  train  of  Portuguese  grandees  of  the  highest  rank,  who  had  been 
pointed  by  her  royal  brother  to  conduct  her  into  his  dominions.  At 
9  head  of  this  noble  cortege  was  don  Henriquez  de  Sousa,  councillor 
state,  who,  having  been  ambassador  to  the  court  of  London,  was  well 
own  to  queen  Catharine,  and  very  agreeable  to  her.  The  marquez  de 
roaches,  who  had  also  been  on  a  mission  to  England  at  the  time  of 
r  distress  and  peril,  during  the  persecutions  for  the  popish  plot,  accom- 
nied  by  seven  other  nobles,  had  previously  awaited  her  approach  at 
ineida,  with  a  numerous  company  of  attendants.  The  marquez  de 
rouches  had  notice  of  each  day's  journey  made  by  her  majesty. 
tharine  was  atuicked  with  a  dangerous  illness  on  her  homeward  pro- 
ssa ;  she  fell  sick  of  the  erj'sipelas  at  Mataposaelos,  a  place  belonging 
the  crown  of  Castile.  When  the  marquez  Arrouches  learned  this,  he 
It  to  the  university  of  Coimbra  for  Dr.  Antonio  Mendes,  first  professor 

medicine  and  physician  to  the  king,  one  of  the  most  skilful  persons 
the  profession,  and  brought  him  to  her  assistance.  Queen  Catharine 
IS  very  grateful  to  the  marquez  for  this  kind  attention ;  and  as  soon 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered,  proceeded  to  Almeida,  and  fron\  thence 
n tinned  her  journey  to  Lisbon.* 

Catharine  was  received  with  signal  honours  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
sicome  in  her  native  land.  She  entered  Lisbon,  Jan.  20th,  1693, 
lidst  the  vivas  and  acclamations  of  the  people.  As  early  as  nine 
:lock  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  king,  her  brother,  attended  by 

his  court,  led  his  palace,  and  went  in  state  to  meet  her  on  the  road. 
ley  had  not  seen  each  other  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  a  period  re- 
»te  with  eventful  changes  to  both.     The  two  cai'alcades  met  in  the 

Hist.  Casa  Real  Portugnesa.  *  Daxi«|M»b» 

Hi»t.  Casa  Real  Portuguesa.    MerooiiSi  MS.  de  duqae  de  Cada.NaX« 
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Street  of  Lumlar^  in  a  place  too  narrow  for  the  coaches  to  tan.  DM 
Pedro  paid  his  sister  the  conipliment  of  alighting  from  kia  to  wiJiwa 
her :  his  lord  chamherlain,  chief  equerry,  and  gentleman  of  iJm  hii- 
chaniber,  liaving  previously  descended,  he  came  to  the  door  of  her  coaih 
and,  with  many  tender  and  ailectionate  words,  ezpreaaed  the  pkamith 
felt  in  seeing  her.  Catharine  alighted  also,  and  with  equal  wanaib  i^ 
sponded  to  her  royal  brother^s  kindness.  Afler  theae  loring  greeti^p 
had  hern  exchanged  between  their  majesties  on  the  paTemeni,  they  boi 
entered  the  king  of  PortugaPs  coaclu  queen  Catharine  took  her  seat  tf 
his  right  hand,  and  the  procession  advanced  in  the  usual  order.' 

Dun  Pedro  conducted  Catharine  to  the  Quinta  de  Alcanlara,  oae  4 
his  country  palaces,  wiiich  he  liad  had  prepared  for  her  residence  thof; 
his  queen,  donua  Maria  Sophia,  who  was  waiting,  received  her  at  thi 
top  of  tlie  staircase  witii  great  demonstrations  of  pleasure,  jtfier  Ik 
«isual  courtly  ceremonial  had  taken  place,  the  queen  of  Portugal  tmk 
her  leave ;  her  lord  chamberlain,  gentlemen  of  honour,  and  the  ladia 
and  officers  of  the  household  who  attended  her,  kissed  the  head  of  ikdi 
widowed  princess,  the  royal  dowager  of  England.  The  king  retanid 
with  his  consort  to  his  own  palace,  leaving  Catliarine  to  take  aonw  re- 
pose in  that  which  he  had  resigned  to  her  use.  Entertainments  on  ik 
most  magnificent  scale  were  given  in  honour  of  her  return,  and  tlNM 
lasted  for  many  days.  The  two  queens,  when  they  bccanae  better  l^ 
quainted,  formed  a  close  friendship,  in  consequence  of  which  they  igmi 
to  dispense  with  all  the  rigid  ceremonials  of  state,  so  Uiat,  if  thcysfli 
neither  should  deem  it  necessary  to  leave  the  place,  and  in  their  piimi 
intercourse,  to  treat  each  other  with  the  endearing  familiarity  of  siiMiii 
and  dropping  the  formal  titles  of  majesty — to  address  each  other  **^ 
voj,^'  which  in  Portuguese  is  tantamount  to  the  you  and  I  of  the  Lt^ 
lisii,  and  the  aflectionate  iutoyer  of  the  French.'  The  friendship  « 
these  royal  ladies  was  never  interrupted  by  any  of  the  petty  jealooMi 
and  intrigues  which  too  often  create  a  fever  of  hatred  among  the  neaiot 
connexions  in  roval  families. 

Catharine,  after  residing  some  time  in  the  quinta  de  Alcantaia,  i^ 
moved,  on  account  of  her  health,  to  that  of  the  conde  de  Redoada,  mv 
Santa  Martha,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  conde  de  Aveiras,  at  Bdeft 
In  the  month  of  Februar}',  1090,  she  visited  Villa  Vi^osa,  the  place  of 
her  birth,  with  which  she  was  much  delighted.  From  thence  she  pio* 
ceeded.to  the  city  of  Evora,  into  which  she  made  a  public  entiy,  on  the 
4th  of  May.'  Slie  was  received  there  with  all  the  ceremonies  doe  to 
majesty,  and  more  especially  due  to  a  princess  to  whom  Portugal  xoigkt 
be  said  to  owe  her  existence  as  an  independent  nation,  for  such  hd 
really  been  the  result  of  her  marriage  with  Charles  II.,  and  the  good 
oflices  she  had  ever  laboured  to  perform  for  her  beloved  fatherland.    Kor 

'  MS.  Motnoirs  of  the  duke  de  Cadaval  de  Nuno. — Tom.  xi.,  p.  69. 

'  These  ciiriuus  and  interesting  partioulara.  wliicli  might  be  aouglit  ia  vtia  i* 
Engli^h  history,  or  any  previon:)  biograpliy  of  Catharine  of  Braganza^are  derived 
from  iiiedited  Purtn^ueso  records,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  leamilif  >^ 
liberality  of  J.  Adamson,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle. 

'  MS.  iMernoirs  of  Uio  duWo  do  Cadaval. 
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r  coontrjnneii  unmindful  of  the  obligations  they  owed  to  her. 

1  a  new  generation  had  sprung  up  since  Catharine  of  Braganza 

iie  bride  of  England,  and  the  terror  of  the  fleet  which  came  to 

to  her  K^id  husband  drove  back  the  invading  navy  of  Spain 

mouth  of  the  Tagus,  yet  they  were  the  sons  of  the  men  who 

ht  the  battles  of  freedom  under  the  banner  of  her  father,  and 

It  the  English  alliance  had  secured  to  them  the  fruits  of  their 

Wherever  she  came,  triumphal  arches  were  reared  for  her  to 

ler,  and  she  was  regarded  as  the  guardian  angel  of  Portugal. 

she  wholly  forgotten  by  the  loyal  and  kind  of  heart  in  ling- 

epys,  in  the  year  1700,  makes  the  following  aflectionate  ai^d 

1  mention  of  the  widow  of  his  deceased  sovereign,  in  a  letter  to 

ew  when  in  Portugal  :-— 

I  should  find  yoa  in  Liabon,"  says  he,  **  I  give  jou  in  oharge  to  wait 
lady  Tuke,  one  of  the  ladies  attending  my  once  royal  miatresa,  oar 
irager,  a  lady  for  whom  I  bear  great  honour ;  nor  if  she  should  ofier 
onour  of  kissing  the  queen's  hand  would  I  have  you  to  omit,  if  lady 
ka  it  proper,  the  presenting  her  m^esty  with  my  profouudest  duty,  as 
I  moat  faithful  subject"  ^ 

lid  have  been  pleasant  to  have  been  able  to  give  the  particulars 
resentation  of  one  of  her  former  subjects  to  queen  Catharine  in 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dutiful  and  reverential  message  of  the 
*epy8  duly  reached  her,  and  was  appreciated  as  it  deserved.  She 
enough  of  the  deceitfulness  and  ingratitude  of  courtiers  to  value 
ifSection,  though  in  homely  guise.  Catharine  came  to  Lisbon 
th  of  May,  1700.  The  countess  of  Fingall  and  her  daughters, 
been  in  her  service  ever  since  she  left  England,  now  desired  tc 
'  their  own  country,  after  the  long  absence  of  eight  years.  Ca* 
upplied  their  places  with  Portuguese  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
e  of  them  of  her  own  lineage,  but  they  were  all  widows  like 
About  the  same  time,  she  buUt  a  new  palace  chapel  and  quinta, 
osta,  where  she  principally  resided,  except  when  her  presence 
red  by  the  king,  her  brother,  in  his  palace. 
}  death  of  her  unfortunate  brother-in-law,  James  II.,  Catharine, 
ite  of  respect  to  his  memory,  ordered  her  palace  oi  Somerset 
rhich  she  retained,  to  be  hung  with  black,  and  all  her  servants 
wear  deep  mourning  for  a  year. 

rioe  was  again  attacked  with  ervsipelas  in  April,  1704,  which 
her  for  a  long  time  to  her  bed.  It  was  unfortunately  at  the 
*n  the  archduke  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Charles 
pain,  as  a  rival  candidate  with  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
m  of  that  realm,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  England  and 
,  came  to  Lisbon.  His  majesty  often  sent  to  inquire  after  her 
r  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber,  who  delivered  his 
to  her  lady-in-waiting  for  the  week,  to  whom  he  one  day  com- 
d  the  great  desire  felt  by  his  royal  master  to  see  her  majesty, 
nothing  could  be  more  unseasonable  to  a  lady  suflering  under 
il,  dangerous,  and  disfiguring  a  malady,  than  being  required  to 

*  Pepys'  G)rrespondence,  edited  by  lord  BraybiooVe. 
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receive  a  visit  from  any  gentleman  for  a  first  introduetioa^espeeianTaB 
claiming  to  he  considered  as  the  sovereign  of  a  country  so  pioveibidtf 
elaborate  in  its  ceremonials  as  Spain,  Catharine  courteously  conownM 
the  duke  de  Cadaval  to  inform  his  majesty,  ^  that  she  wmiled  with  tfd 
desire  to  see  him,  and  that  she  left  the  day  and  hour  to  be  fixed  bjUi 
majesty.^' ' 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  admiral  of  Castile  advised  the  dnke  that  a 
Sunday,  April  15th,  the  catholic  king  would  come  to  pay  his  re^MClilt 
the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Orders  were  then  given  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  grandees  and  officers  of  the  king  of  Portugai^s  hoosehaUi 
that  they  should  all  assemble  in  the  palace  of  queen  Oathuine.  TV 
queen  of  Portugal  directed  her  ladies  to  repair  thither  also,  so  that  Iki 
appearance  of  a  full  and  splendid  court  was  eflected  by  this  arrangemali 
for  the  royal  widow  of  England,  in  her  own  palace.  The  oeremoaial  of 
the  meeting  between  Catharine  of  Braganza  and  the  titular  monareh  of 
Spain  is  very  quaint,  and  will  be  perfectly  new  to  the  English  reader,  ■ 
the  details  are  from  ineditcd  Portuguese  records,  aflbrding  a  carioot  pi^ 
*ure  of  the  minute  solemnities  which  attended  an  apposition  betwMi 
crowned  heads  of  the  royal  houses  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Be  it  l^ 
niembered,  withal,  that  don  Charles  of  Austria,  who  is  here  styled  Iw 
most  catholic  majesty,  was  a  youth  not  yet  emancipated  from  the  cos* 
trol  of  his  tutor.  He  was,  however,  treated  with  the  same  fonnal  co^ 
monials  as  if  he  were  tlie  reigning  sovereign  of  the  Spanish  doroiniooi 
and  a  gentleman  of  mature  years.  The  king  of  Portugal's  personal  eoack 
M'as  sent  for  his  use.  What  manner  of  vehicle,  we  cannot  say;  batthi 
arrangement  of  the  noble  persons  who  had  the  honour  of  accompaDviBg 
his  majesty  is  thus  described : — ^*  In  the  front  seat,  on  the  right  hai4 
was  the  prince  de  Lichtenstein,  his  tutor  and  grand-charaberiain;  ootbe 
left,  the  admiral  of  Castile ;  and  in  the  left  step  or  boot  of  the  carriigei 
the  prince  of  Darmstadt.  The  suite  followed  in  other  coaches,  and  ibi 
royal  carriage  was  attended  by  the  body-guard.  Rodrigo  de  Almeida,  tiw 
gentleman-usher  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen  of  PortugaPs  household,  vti 
at  the  door  of  the  hall  passing  the  first  and  second  apartments,  ia  which 
the  whole  court  were  assembled.  Andrea  Mendez,  porter  to  the  qoeen'i 
chamber,  was  at  the  door  of  the  third,  with  orders  not  to  let  any  ji^s^ 
enter.  All  the  ladies  were  in  this  third  apartment,  which  was  the  reMOS 
that  an  etiquette,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  customs  of  the  Moon^  el- 
eluded  gentlemen.  As  soon  as  the  king  of  Spain  arrived,  all  the  cosrt 
went  below  to  receive  him,  and  accompanied  him  from  the  coach.  Thi 
king  came  uncovered,  and  on  that  account  all  the  grandees  of  Portofil 
were  bareheaded  also.  No  one  accompanied  him  to  the  chamber  of  the 
queen-dowager  of  England,  save  his  tutor,  who,  having  placed  a  chair  of 
black  velvet,  which  had  been  provided  purposely  for  his  use,  at  a  coove- 
nient  distance  from  the  bed,  withdrew,  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  Hits- 
ber.  in  the  same  apartment  wherein  all  the  ladies  were  assembled.  Qixen 
Catharine,  in  consequence  of  her  severe  indisposition,  was  in  her  bed 
One  lady  only,  donna  Inez  Antonia  de  Tavora,  the  lady-in-waiting  for 

*  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  duke  de  Cadaval. 
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die  week,  was  with  her,  serving  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  when  the  king 
«f  Spain  entered,  and  as  soon  as  he  prepared  to  sit  down,  she  withdrew 
«o  the  hall.  The  interview  of  their  majesties  being  strictly  private,  no- 
thing is  known  of  what  passed,  beyond  the  elaborate  compliments  with 
vhich  they  met,  and  the  formal  courtesies  that  were  exchanged  when 
the  royal  visitor  took  his  leave  of  the  sick  queen ;  but  as  an  instance  of 
the  ludicrous  stress  which  was  at  that  time  placed  on  the  most  trivial 
observances  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  courts,  it  is  recorded  by  our 
authority,  that  his  most  catholic  majesty  departed  without  waiting  to 
bare  his  chair  removed.  His  tutor,  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  committed 
in  the  mean  time  a  breach  of  etiquette,  for  which  his  beardless  pupil 
doubtless  blushed,  if  it  was  ever  permitted  to  reach  his  royal  ear.  While 
he  was  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  king  of  Spain  from  the  chamber  of 
the  queen  of  England,  he  found  himself — privileged  man !  —  the  only 
BSTalier  in  an  ante-room  full  of  ladies.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the 
idmind  of  Castile  was  outside  the  door,  his  serene  highness,  feeling  for 
the  forlorn  position  of  his  friend,  took  upon  himself  to  tell  the  porter 
9f  queen  Catharine's  chamber,  Joas  Carneiro,  ^^  that  he  ought  either  to 
illo w  the  admiral  to  enter,  or  let  him  go  out  *,"  but  that  functionary, 
Aservsnt  of  the  order  he  had  received,  and  too  zealous  for  the  honour 
if  his  own  court  to  submit  to  be  schooled  by  the  tutor  of  a  king  of 
Spain,  gravely  replied,  ^^  that  his  excellency  had  to  be  there,  and  the  ad- 
siral  not;  that  if  he  wished  to  go,  he  could  do  so,  but  that  the  admiral 
SDold  not  enter,  because  tliat  apartment  was  reserved  for  the  ladies,  and 
lie  admiral  had  no  business  there :''  ^  proper  order  being  observed  in 
bai  palace,^'  our  author  adds,  ^^  which  showed  that  it  was  the  habitation 
»f  a  queen,  possessed  of  such  prudence  and  virtues  as  was  her  majesty 
lonna  Catharina."'  What  would  he  have  thought  of  her  visit  to  Saffron 
^Valden  fair,  could  he  have  seen  her  majesty  in  her  short  red  petticoat 
ind  waistcoat,  and  the  rest  of  her  masquerading  gear,  exalted  on  the 
tarry  cart-jade,  behind  sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,  and  witnessed  the  dilemma 
o  which  she  and  her  two  duchesses  were  involved  in  consequence  of 
Jie  discovery  of  her  quality  ?  But  in  Portugal,  perhaps,  the  tale  was 
lever  repeated ;  or  if  it  reached  the  court  of  Lisbon,  through  the  medium 
if  some  gossipping  ambassador's  secret  report  of  the  daily  doings  of  the 
iiag  and  queen  of  England,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  induce  any 
Mie  to  believe  that  their  discreet  infanta  could  have  thus  committed  her^ 
lelf.  So  highly,  indeed,  was  the  wisdom  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  rated 
n  her  own  country,  and  by  her  own  family,  that  when  her  brother,  don 
?ef\ro^  in  consequence  of  alarming  symptoms  in  his  constitution,  deemed 
t  necessary  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  the  cares  of  government  and 
Jie  fatiguing  parade  of  regal  state,  he  confided  the  reins  of  empire  to 
ler  guidance,  and,  retiring  into  the  province  of  Beira  for  repose  and 
change  of  air,  he  left  the  charge  of  his  dominions  entirely  to  her,  and 
■sued  decrees  to  all  the  tribunals  to  give  effect  to  her  authority.  He 
lent  a  paper  to  her  from  his  retreat  by  his  confessor,  with  his  directions, 

vccommending  her  that,  in  all  things  relating  to  the  government,  she 

_  _  -^ 

>  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  duke  de  Cadaval. 
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should  a\'ail  herself  of  the  long  experience  of  the  duke  de  Ondafil,  nd 
enlargin^r  on  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  that  nobleman  for  the  royal  m^ 
▼ice.  He  also  appointed  a  council  of  state,  and  other  ministcri,  for  hv 
asiistance.' 

It  sometimes  happens  that  persons  of  modest  and  unaaranunf  ■mbbh 
are  endowed  with  shining  qualities,  for  which  tlie  world  gives  tha 
little  credit,  till  they  are  brought  into  public  notice  by  the  force  of  » 
cumstances.  Catharine  of  Braganza,  who  had  been  lampooned  by  A» 
drew  Manrel,  Buckingham,  and  other  evil  wits,  while  queen-consort  of 
England,  till  it  became  the  fiishion  in  her  own  court  to  regard  her  is  i 
simpleton,  was,  in  reality,  possessed  of  considerable  regnal  taleoH,  nl 
so  popular  and  successful  was  her  government,  while  she  ewayed  ihi 
delegated  sceptre  of  her  brother,  don  Pedro,  that  in  the  following  jmt 
1706,  during  the  dangerous  illness  of  that  prince,  she  was  aoleiiuilycofr 
stituted  queen-regent  of  Portugal.' 

The  country  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  French  kkv 
of  Spain,  Philip  of  Anjou,  which  she  conducted  with  each  skill  m 
energy,  that  the  campaign  was  most  brilliantly  successful.  Valem^di 
Alcantara,  Albuquerque,  Salvaterra,  and  Carga,  all  yielded,  in  the  comN 
of  a  few  months,  to  the  victorious  armies  of  donna  Catharina,  wbt 
proved  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  popular  of  female  sovereigns.' 

Catharine  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  cholic,  at  tenVlock  on  the  Digbt 
of  Dec.  31,  1705,  the  last  day  of  the  brightest  year  of  her  life,  kafiif 
attaine<l  to  the  age  of  67  years,  one  month,  and  six  days/  Who  would 
have  ventured  to  calculate,  after  all  the  blighted  hopes,  the  bitter  fr 
appointments  and  mortifications  which  had  darkened  the  meridian  hoih 
zon  of  Catharine  of  Braganza's  existence,  that  the  evening  of  her  dtyi 
would  be  cloudless  and  serene,  and  her  sunset  glorious  ^ 

The  king,  her  brother,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  her  illness,  hastened  to 
attend  her;  he  arrived  an  hour  before  she  breathed  her  last,  and  ordered 
a  council  of  state  to  assemble  at  her  palace  of  Bemposta,  to  make  the 
expedient  arrangements  in  the  event  of  her  death,  which  rendered  il 
necessary  for  him  to  resume  the  regal  functions.  Catharine  had  madt 
her  will  as  far  back  as  the  14th  of  Februar}*,  1090,  by  which  she  hsd 
constituted  her  brother,  don  Pedro,  her  universal  heir  ;  but,  dying  veiy 
rich,  she  left  ample  legacies  to  all  her  relations,  liberal  alms  to  the  pooff 
and  bequests  to  various  monasteries  in  Lisbon  and  Villa  Viqosa.  Shi 
also  endowed  a  house  for  the  Jesuits  to  bring  up  missionaries  for  Indik' 

She  was  attended  by  an  English  physician,  ^  to  whom,^^  it  is  affinnei 
by  Oldmizon,  **  she  declared,  on  her  death-bed,  that  she  had  never  is- 
trigued  for  the  restoration  of  popery  in  England,  and  that  she  had  nertf 
desired  or  demanded  any  greater  favour  for  those  of  her  own  kith  thH 
was  authorized  by  her  marriage  articles.'^ ' 

Either  Oldmixon  and  his  informant  were  not  to  be  trusted,  or  Cbihi' 
rine  must  liave  given  some  latitude  to  her  words  more  than  their  eoouM 

meaning  allows. 

~~ 

*  Provas,  or  State  Records  of  Portugal,  No.  42. 

'Provas.     Hist.  Casa  Real  Portitguesa.  *Ibid.  ^Ifaid.  *ltii 

'  Oldmixon  »  Hiator/  of  tbe  Sluaiu,  ^.  ^V%. 
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had  chosen  the  royal  monastery  of  Belem  for  the  place  of 
t,  near  the  remains  of  one  of  her  brothers,  who  had  died  in 
the  in&nte  don  Theodosio.  She  had  evidently  retained  a 
ry  of  this  companion  of  her  childhood,  with  whom  she 
lose  in  death,  for  she  provided  that  in  case  his  bones  should 

0  the  convent  of  St.  Vincente  de  Fora,  as  the  king,  her  father, 

1  in  his  will,  her  own  should  be  removed  with  them,  and 
t  in  the  principal  chapel  of  that  monastery. 

uies  of  Oatnarine  ok  Bra^nza  commenced  in  the  palace  of 
here  she  died,  with  the  office  of  do  corpo  presentej  or  the 
^  don  Antonio  de  Sal  van  ha,  bishop  of  Portalegre,  performed 
issisted  by  six  other  bishops,  who  sang  the  responses.' 
moon,  all  the  clergy  and  religious  communities,  even  the 
I  the  monks  and  those  not  privileged  to  attend,  were  ranged 
I  the  palace  of  Bemposta,  extending  by  the  street  of  Santo 
Capuchos  to  the  Rocis,  even  to  Esperan^a,  to  await  the  re- 
deceased  queen's  body,  for  the  commencement  of  the  funeral 
om  Bemposta  to  Belem*  The  corpse  of  Catharine  of  Bra- 
aced  in  an  open  coffin,  or  bier,  according  to  the  custom  of 
and  when  all  was  ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  rites, 
isconcellos  e  Sousa,  who  performed  the  office  of  chief  groom 
er,  in  the  absence  of  his  brotlier,  the  conde  de  Castelmelhor, 
»ld  and  faithful  friend,  removed  the  pall  which  covered  the 
the  face  of  the  royal  dead  was  exposed  to  view.  The  bier 
led  with  great  solemnity,  and  borne  by  eight  grandees  of  the 
,  all  of  them  councillors  of  state,  to  the  litter,  and  so  con- 
^reat  pomp,  to  Belem,  attended  by  all  her  retinue,  and  the 
of  the  king,  her  brother.  The  same  noble  persons  who 
le  bier  on  the  litter,  took  it  off  at  Belem,  in  the  churchyard, 
lood  of  Misericordia  met  it  there,  according  to  the  practice 
(lent  of  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal.'  The  funeral  rites  of 
Braganza  were  performed  with  no  less  grandeur  and  solem* 
she  had  been  a  reigning  monarch.  The  king,  her  brother, 
?d,  by  a  violent  attack  of  his  constitutional  malady,  from 
[ier  obsequies,  but  his  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Brazil,  and 
don  Francisco  and  don  Antonio,  attended  at  the  palace  of 
•  sprinkle  the  holy  water  before  the  bier  was  lifted,  and  ac- 
till  it  was  placed  on  the  litter ;  the  rigour  of  royal  etiquette 
permitted  no  more.  As  a  testimony  of  respect,  all  public 
amusements  were  suspended  for  eight  days ;  the  court  and 
{  mourned  a  year,  and  the  ministers  and  their  families  were 
0  the  same. 

was  greatly  lamented  in  Portugal,  where  her  name  is  held 
It  veneration  to  the  present  day.  Her  virtues  and  the  events 
ere  celebrated  by  the  learned  poet,  Pedro  de  Azevedo  Tojal, 
poem  of  twelve  cantos,  entitled,  ^  Carlos  Reduzido  InglaUra 


Real  Poruiguesa.  'Ibid.  ^iX^du 
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Catharine  surviTed  her  faithless  consortf  Charles  11^  nearly  oneai" 
twenty  years ;  she  was  devoted  to  his  memory,  in  spite  of  his  ianllSi  b 
has  heen  said  that  she  allowed  one  of  his  natural  sons,  the  duke  of  & 
Albans,  2000/.  a  year  out  of  her  own  income ;  perhaps  he  held  an  ofidi 
in  her  household,'  for  she  continued  the  salaries  of  all  her  •enranli  is 
England  to  the  day  of  her  death.  She  was  well  able  to  do  this  out  of 
her  royal  jointure,  having  considerable  demesnes  in  PortugaL 

The  earl  of  Feversham  was  the  accredited  manager  oif  Gatharioe^ 
affiiirs  in  England ;  he  did  not  accompany  her  to  Portugal.  She  ibo 
appointed  her  old  lord  chambeilain,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  one  of  bcr 
trustees.  So  great  was  her  respect  for  that  tried  and  fiiithful  sennot, 
tliat  she  named  him  as  the  principal  executor  of  her  will,  after  the  king, 
her  brother ;  but  he  did  not  act 

Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  autograph  notes  for  1706,  thus  notices  the 
death  of  his  royal  mistress : — 

**ThU  yemr  queen  Catharine,  widow  to  king  Charlei  IL,4iied  in  Piomigal,ind 
did  me  the  honour  to  make  me  her  first,  or  chief,  executor,  which,  in  PonufiJ, 
is  distinguished  from  Uio  ottier  executors ;  and  the  king  of  Portugal  oommuuiAi 
his  ambassador  to  come  to  my  house  and  acquaint  me  with  the  honour  thai  her 
majesty  had  done  mo,  as  also  to  let  me  know  his  majesty's  approbation  of  hef 
choice ;  and  to  show  me  a  letter  from  his  majesty,  full  of  compliments  tod 
acknoM'ledpnents  for  the  service  tliat  I  had  formerly  done  her  majesty,  daiiiil 
tlie  time  tliat  I  had  the  honour  of  being  lord  chamberlain  to  her  majesty.'* 

His  lordship  wrote  to  the  ambassador  a  complimentary  letter  in 
French,  stating  ^  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  honour  his  majeftr 
had  done  him  in  approving  of  the  choice  the  queen  had  made  in  nsfflinj 
him  as  one  of  her  executors,  and  that  it  would  have  been  to  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  life,  had  he  been  able  to  perform  the  duty  of  prin- 
cipal executor  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  princesses  in 
the  world ;  but  the  gout,  and  the  other  infirmities  of  old  age,  would  pre* 
vent  him  from  acting  in  that  capacity.'^ ' 

Catharine  of  Braganza  was  prayed  for  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  queen-dowager,  in  the  reigns  of  James  II.,  William  io<i 
Mary,  and  queen  Anne. 

'  Dangeau.  *  Introductory  memoir  to  lord  Chesterfield's  lent*. 
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WE  indulgence,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  accorded  by  the  gentle 
!rs  of  the  "  lires  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  for  the  tardy 
trance  of  the  present  volume,  when  it  is  explained  that  the 
*ials  for  the  biography  of  the  consort  of  James  IL  are  chiefly 
3d  from  the  unpublished  letters,  journals,  and  documents  of 
eriod.  Many  of  these,  and  indeed  the  most  important,  are 
1  up  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  France;  papers  that  are 
ed  with  such  extreme  jealousy  from  the  curiosity  of 
Tiers,  that  nothirjg  less  than  the  powerful  influence  of  M. 
4.  himself  could  have  procured  access  to  those  collections, 
jgh  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  that  accomplished  states- 
listorian,  every  facility  for  research  and  transcription  was 
sd  during  my  residence  in  Paris,  in  the  spring  and  summer 
44.  The  result  was  fortunate  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
tations,  in  the  discovery  of  inedited  letters,  records,  and 
nents,  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  the  beautiful 
infortunate  princess  whose  memoir  occupies  the  present 
le  of  the  **  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England."  Not  the  least 
08  of  those  records  is  part  of  a  MS.  diary,  kept,  apparently, 
le  of  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
I  queen  during  her  occasional  retreats  to  that  convent,  after 
eath  of  James  IL,  full  of  characteristic  traits  and  anecdotes, 
[uaintly,  but  pleasantly  written,  though  somewhat  wearisome, 
les,  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  devotional  exercises, 
ists,  and  other  observances  practised  by  the  sisters  of  Chaillot 
their  royal  guest  It  admits  us,  however,  most  fully  wvth\\\ 
1*  C.^^ 
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the  grate,  and  puts  us  in  possession  of  things  that  were  never  in* 
tended  to  be  whispered  beyond  the  walls  of  that  little  world. 

Much  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  personal  history  of  the 
exiled  royal  family,  by  the  incidents  that  have  been  there  chroD- 
iclcd  from  the  queen's  own  lips.  The  fidelity  of  the  statemeots 
is  verified  by  their  strict  agreement,  in  many  instances,  vith 
other  inedited  documents,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  sister  d 
Cliaillot  could  not  have  been  aware.  Besides  these  treasures,  I 
was  permitted  to  take  transcripts  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
original  autograph  letters  of  this  queen,  being  her  confidential 
correspondence,  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life,  with  iw 
friend  Fran^oise  Angelique  Priolo,  and  others  of  the  nmu  of 
Chaillot  To  this  correspondence  I  am  indebted  for  many  touch- 
ing pictures  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  fallen  queen  and  her  chil- 
dren, during  their  residence  at  the  chateau  of  St  Germains.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  her  unaffected  descriptions  of  her  feelii^ 
without  emotion.  Some  of  the  letters  have  been  literally  steeped 
in  the  tears  of  the  royal  writer,  especially  those  which  she  wrote 
after  the  battle  of  la  Hoguc,  during  the  absence  of  king  James, 
when  she  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  birth  of  her  youngest 
child,  and,  finally,  in  her  last  utter  desolation.  t 

The  friendly  assistance  rendered  by  M.  Michelet,  in  the  prose-  ■ 
cution  of  my  researches,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France, 
demands  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  I  am  also  in- 
debted, through  the  favour  of  M.  Guizot,  and  the  courtesy  of 
M.  Mignet  and  M.  Dumont,  for  inedited  documents  and  royal 
letters  from  the  Archives  des  Afliaircs  Etrang^res;  nor  must  the 
great  kindness  of  M.  Champollion  be  forgotten,  or  the  service 
rendered  by  him,  in  the  discovery  of  a  large  portfolio  of  inedited 
State  Papers  and  secret  Jacobite  correspondence,  from  the  Ar- 
chives of  St  Germains,  tending  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
legency,  as  it  was  called,  of  Mary  Beatrice,  during  the  minority 
of  the  prince  her  son,  better  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  '*ihe 
Pretender." 

The  life  of  every  queen  of  England  whose  name  has  been  ifr 
▼olved  with  the  conflicting  parties  and  passions  excited  by  revo- 


,  or  diflferences  of  religious  opinions,  has  always  been  a 
r  extreme  difficulty.  With  regard  to  the  consort  of  James 
lias  been  peculiarly  so ;  since,  for  upwards  of  a  century 
be  revolution  of  1666,  it  was  considered  a  test  of  loyalty  to 
gning  family,  and  attachment  to  the  church  of  England,  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  root  and  branch,  and 
sign  them,  their  wives  and  children,  their  friends  and  ser- 
and  all  who  would  not  unite  in  desecrating  their  tombs,  to 
probation  of  all  posterity.  Every  one  who  attempted  to 
listory  at  that  period  was,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  witty 
of  Eothen,  ^subjected  to  the  immutable  law  which  com- 
man  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  to  be  uttering,  now  and  then, 
sentiment  not  his  own,  as  though,  like  a  French  peasant 
the  old  regime,  he  were  bound  to  perform  a  certain  amount 
rk  on  the  public  highways.''  Happily  the  necessity,  if  it 
usted,  of  warping  the  web  of  truth  to  fit  the  exigencies  of 
ical  crisis,  exists  no  longer.  The  title  of  the  present  illus- 
occupant  of  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  to  the  crown  she 
is  founded  on  the  soundest  principles,  both  of  constitutional 
m  of  choice  in  the  people,  and  legitimate  descent  from  the 
t  monarchs  of  the  realm.  The  tombs  of  the  last  princes 
male  line  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  were  erected  at  the 
le  of  their  august  kinsman,  George  lY.    That  generous 

set  a  noble  example  of  liberal  feeling  in  the  sympathy 
he  was  the  first  to  accord  to  that  unfortunate  family.  He 
ore ;  he  checked  the  hackneyed  system  of  basing  modern 
r  on  the  abuse  of  James  II.  and  his  family,  by  authorizing 
blication  of  a  portion  of  the  Stuart  papers,  and  employing 
:*arian  and  historiographer  to  arrange  the  life  of  that  prince 
is  journal  and  correspondence. 

biography  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena  has  never  before 
rritten,  though  abounding  in  circumstances  of  touching  in- 

There  are  epochs  in  her  life,  when  she  comes  before  us 
beauty,  her  misfortunes,  her  conjugal  tenderness,  and  pas- 
I  maternity,  like  one  of  the  distressed  queens  of  tragedy,  or 
ce,  struggling  against  the  decrees  of  adverse  destiny.    Thn 
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libraries.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Hon*  lady  Bedingfeld  for 
the  communication  of  a  most  interesting  original  letter  of  the 
exiled  queen,  addressed  to  the  countess  of  Lichfield ;  and  to  his 
grace  the  duke  of  DevonshirOt  for  his  signal  courtesy  in  granting 
to  my  sister  and  myself  the  great  privilege  of  reference  to  the 
rich  collection  of  historical  letters  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
his  noble  family.  Nor  must  the  liberality  of  C.  P.  Elliot,  Esq^ 
in  favouring  us  with  the  loan  of  the  MS.  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lake,  tutor  to  queen  Mary  II.  and  queen  Anne,  remain  unnoticed; 
for  not  only  is  the  life  of  Mary  Beatrice  enriched  with  some 
curious  facts  from  that  source,  but  the  obligation  will  appear 
more  important  in  the  elucidation  of  the  early  personal  histoij 
of  the  two  female  sovereigns  of  great  Britain,  in  the  succeeding 
volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 


MARY  BEATRICE  OF  MODENA, 

QUEEN  CONSORT  OF  JAMES  n.  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

helj'a  portnuts  of  Maiy  Beatrice— Her  ancestiy,  parentage,  birth — Death  of  her 
father — Educated  by  her  mother — Anecdotes  of  her  infancy — Brought  up  with 
her  brother— Her  mother's  stem  rule — ^Mary  wishes  to  be  a  nun — Goes  to  the 
Carmelite  convent— Her  aunt — Her  future  husband — James  duke  of  York— > 
He  commissions  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  choose  a  new  consort  for  him— 
Four  laiUes  named — The  earl  sees  a  poruait  of  Mary  d'Est^— Wishes  to  obtain 
her  for  the  duke — Obstacles  stated — He  goes  to  look  at  the  other  ladies — In- 
trigues about  the  marriage  at  home — Mysterious  letters  from  the  court  of  Mo- 
dena — Perplexity  of  the  earl — His  premature  communication  to  the  princesa 
of  Wirtemburg — The  duke's  marriage  with  Mary  of  Modena  determined — 
Disappointment  of  Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemburg — The  earl  goes  incognito  to 
Moderui — ^Reluctance  of  the  princess — Her  innocence — Begs  her  aunt  to  marry 
the  duke  of  York — First  interview  between  Mary  d'Est^  and  the  ambassador — 
Her  petulant  behaviour — The  pope  refuses  his  dispensation  to  the  marriage— 
The  duchess  of  Modena's  determination — Reluctant  consent  of  the  princess 
—Bishop  of  Moderia  refuses  to  solemnize  the  marriage — An  English  priest 
agrees  to  officiate — ^The  espousals  celebrated — The  earl  of  Peterborough  mar^ 
nes  the  princess  as  the  proxy  of  the  duke  of  York — Honours  paid  to  him  in 
that  capacity — The  bridal  dinner  and  ball — Public  rejoicings  at  Modena  for 
tlie  marriage  of  their  princess — The  duke  of  York  receives  the  news  and  an- 
nounces it  to  his  brother's  court 

The  pencil  of  Lely  has  rendered  every  one  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guishing dark  eyes,  classic  features,  and  graceful  form,  of  the  Italian  con- 
sort of  James  II.;  that  painter  was  never  weary  of  multiplying  portraits 
of  a  princess  who  completely  realized  his  beau  ideal  of  female  loveli- 
ness, and  who  so  well  became  the  rich  and  picturesque  costume  which 
his  exquisite  taste  had  rendered  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  court  of  the 
second  Charles.  She  appears  to  no  less  advantage,  however,  when  de- 
picted by  him  in  the  character  of  Innocence,  without  a  single  ornament 
to  enhance  her  natural  charms,  such  as  she  was  when  she  came  to  Elng* 
land  in  the  early  ripeness  of  sweet  fifteen,  as  the  reluctant  bride  of  the 
duke  of  York. 

We  recognise  her,  in  her  youthful  matron  dignity,  among  ^  the  ^  light- 
o-love'  beauties,"  in  the  Hampton  Court  gallery,  but  distinguished  {com 
them  by  the  vestal-like  eTpressioa  of  her  face.    Her  ]M>t\m\B>  «X  «k  Yciot^ 
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advanced  pcriiu!  of  life,  as  queen  of  England,  are  among  the  finest 
F^ieriinrns  of  sir  Godfrey  KnolIcr'*s  art.  Every  one  of  these  transcripli 
of  the  royal  biauiy.  telii*  ii;}  proqTessiye  tale  of  melancholy  inierest,  lo 
tho  fi-w  who  are  iiiiiniately  act{uainted  with  the  eTents  of  her  life.  Utile, 
liowevcr,  is  now  reiiu-inbcrcd  in  England  of  this  queen,  heyond  the  bare 
outline  farts,  ihut  slii*  was  a  princess  of  Modena,  the  consort  of  a  de- 
throii(*d  and  most  unpopular  sovereign,  and  the  mother  of  the  disia- 
l.eritcii  prince  to  whom  the  world  applied  the  conteniptuoiu  epithet  of 
••  llu-  I*relend(T.*' 

l*lie  conjugal  tenderness  of  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  of  Eleanor  of  Gu- 
tile,  and  of  Phili{»pa,  is  de^cn'odly  appreciated ;  the  maternal  devotion  of 
^lariraret  of  Anjou,  the  patience  of  the  long-suflcring  Catharine  of  Am- 
l^tAu  have  received  tiicir  due  meed  of  praise,  for  they  have  become  mat- 
t<T  of  iiistorv;  but  the  history  of  Marv  of  Modena.  for  obvious  reasons 
ha*«  never  been  <:iven  ti»  the  world.  Bold,  indeed,  would  have  been  anv 
wriuT  of  the  lu>t  century,  who  should  have  ventured  to  call  attention  to 
tlie  virtues  and  the  sutferings  of  tlic  faithlui  consort  of  the  last  and  moat 
unfortunate  of  the  Stuart  kini^s. 

Among  the  prinres<*e9«  who  have  worn  the  crown  matrimonial  of 
KuLrlaiuL  many  have  been  bom  in  a  more  elevated  rank  than  Marv  Be- 
:.::n^  of  .Modena;  hut  few  could  boast  of  a  more  illustrious  descent 
t!.:m  she  claiini  d  as  the  dau;:hur  of  the  house  of  Este.  That  familvt  JO 
famf)us  in  the  pa^e  of  1 1  is  tor  y,  derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Eaii, 
iiLur  tiie  Kutraniuii  hills,  between  Verona  and  Padua;  and  surely  no 
iiijiie  IS  associated  with  nobler  themes  of  interest,  than  tlie  line  of 
l:''rf>i*s.  of  wlioni  Tasso,  Arioplo,  and  Dante  have  i^ung:  more  than  once 
did  they  repel  tlie  progress  of  the  ferocious  hordes  of  barbarians,  who 
camr  j»repared  lo  ravaye  tiie  fair  Jields  of  Italy.  Forestus  of  Este,  the 
immcdiati;  ancestor  oi'  ^Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  was,  in  the  year  452, 
enirusi^'d  v.  iih  the  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  relieve  Aquiliea.  He 
met.  and  ]nit  to  tlii^ht,  10.000  of  AttiLVs  terrible  1  Tuns,  and  he  continued 
to  dufy  and  hold  tiic  mighty  barbarian  at  bay,  till,  by  the  treachery  cf 
soiue  of  his  soldiurs,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where,  it  is  be- 
l.«  v»'i!,  hf  was  slain  by  Ailila's  own  hand.  Ilis  son  Acariuus,  more 
tiian  e<|ualled  his  father's  fame,  <ind  with  better  fortune  maintained  (lie 
freedom  of  his  country  for  a  much  longer  period,  till  he  too  scaled  hi5 
pairiiitism  with  his  blood.' 

Poetry  and  romance  have  perliaps  scattered  their  flowers  among  the 
traditionary  glories  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  line,  but  those  garlands 
were  the  votive  oiTcrings  of  the  grateful  chroniclers  and  immortal  ban!? 
<»i  lialy,  who,  in  every  age  from  remote  antiquity,  found  tlieir  noblest 
patrons  in  the  chivalric  and  munificent  princes  of  the  house  of  Die. 
No  family  in  Europe  has,  indeed,  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  by  liberal  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

Our  sovereign  lady  queen  Victoria  is  the  representative  of  the  elder 
branch  of  this  illustrious  stock,  which  in  the  year  1000,  divided  into 
two  distinct  houses,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  the  reigniiig 

'  History  of  the  Uuum  of  Ea\i6,  dedicated  to  Mary  Beatrice,  ducUeu  of  York. 
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prince  Azo,  marquess  of  Tuscany  and  Liguria,  with  the  heiress  of  the 
wealthy  Bavarian  family  of  Wolf  or  Ouelph,  when  the  eldest  of  his  two 
sons,  by  this  alliance,  took  the  name  and  estates  of  his  German  mother ; 
the  younger  became  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Este  in  Italy,  and 
his  descendants  reigned  over  the  united  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Modena. 
Alphonso  II.  dying  in  the  year  1598,  without  issue,  bequeathed  his  do* 
minions  to  his  kinsman,  Cesar  d'Est^,  but  pope  Clement  VIII.,  under 
the  pretence  that  Ferrara  was  a  fief  of  the  papal  empire,  seized  on  that 
territory  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions.^ 

AAer  the  loss  of  this  fidrest  jewel  in  the  ducal  bonnet,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Italian  line  of  Est^  was  only  recognised  in  Europe  as  duke 
of  Modena.  This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Tuscany  and 
Lucca,  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  on  the  east  by  Bologna 
and  the  papal  dominions,  and  on  the  west  by  Parma ;  it  is  about  fifty- 
six  English  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-six  in  breadth.'  It  is  a  fair  and 
fruitful  district,  abounding  in  com  and  wine.  The  duke,  though  a  vas- 
sal of  the  Gennanic  empire,  is  absolute  in  his  own  dominions. 

The  father  of  Mary  Beatrice,  was  Alphonso  d^Este  duke  of  Modena, 
son  of  Francisco  the  Great  and  Maria  Famese.  Her  mother,  Laura 
Martinocai,  claimed  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  Roman  lady,  being 
the  daughter  of  Count  Hieronimo  Martinozzi  da  Fano,  a  Roman  noble- 
man of  ancient  family,  and  Margaret,  fourth  sister  of  the  famous  minis- 
ter of  France,  cardinal  Mazarine.  Mary  Beatrice  Eleanora  d'Este  was 
the  first  fruit  of  this  marriage ;  she  was  a  seven  months'  child,  born  pre- 
maturely in  the  ducal  palace,  October  5th,  1658.'  The  name  of  Bea- 
trice was  given  her  in  honour  of  St  Beatrice,  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Este,  whose  spiritual  patroness  she  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legendary  superstitions  of  Modena,  this  royal  saint  was 
accustomed  to  knock  at  the  palace  gate  three  days  before  the  death  of 
every  member  of  the  ducal  family.*  A  runaway  knock  from  some  mis- 
chief-loving urchin  may  probably  have  frightened  more  than  one  of  the 
princely  race  of  Este  out  of  several  years  of  life,  from  having  been  con- 
strued into  one  of  the  ominous  warnings  of  holy  St.  Beatrice. 

The  city  of  Modena  claims  the  honour  of  the  birth  of  Tasso,  of  Cor- 
reggio,  and  of  the  imperial  general  Montecuculi.  A  daughter  of  that 
house  was  educated  with  the  young  Mary  Beatrice,  and  remained 
through  life  unaltembly  attached  to  her  fortunes  through  good  and 
ill. 

''The  father  of  Mary  Beatrice,"  says  a  contemporary  historian,' 
**  was  a  prince  who  would  have  been  without  doubt  an  ornament  among 
the  sovereigns  of  his  age,  if  hard  fortune  had  not  fettered  his  talents  in 

*  History  of  the  House  of  Est^. 

*  TLe  city  of  Modena  was  the  ancient  Mutina  of  the  Romans,  so  much  extolled 
t>y  the  ancient  writers  for  its  wealth  and  grandeur  before  the  injuries  it  received 
while  Decias  firutua  was  besieged  there  by  Marc  Antony.  During  the  long  and 
ob:«tinate  defence  of  tlie  place,  carrier  pigeons  were  used  by  the  consul  Heriiua, 
to  convey  intelligence;  and  to  tliis  day  there  is  a  famous  breed  of  pigeons  in 
5fi-Kiena«  trained  to  convey  letters. — Keyler. 

*  Let!  Teatro  Britannica.  *  Encyclopcedia  Britaxmica.  ^\a.*u 
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the  cruel  chains  of  the  gout,  which  circumscribed  his  reign  to  loar  yens 
of  coutinued  pain,  during  which  ^  his  greatest  consolation'  as  he  himself 
affirmed,  ^  was  that  of  liaving  marri^  a  lady  who  appeared  bom  to 
bring  comfort  to  his  afflictions.'  "  * 

It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  duke  Alphonso,  that  he  had  chosen  i 
consort  from  a  rank  not  too  much  elevated,  to  prevent  her  from  beiw 
skilled  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  of  woman  in  domestic  life 
— the  sweet  and  tender  office  of  a  nurse.  The  duchess  Liaara  manifested 
so  much  comi)assion  and  ufTectionate  consideration  for  her  auflering  loid, 
that  he  never  heard  from  her  lips  a  word  that  could  lead  him  to  suppose 
that  she  was  displeased  at  being  the  wife  of  a  prince  who  was  genenUj 
confined  to  his  bed.  Worn  out  with  the  acuteness  of  his  agoniiing  ma- 
lady, he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  leaving  his  two  in&nt  children, 
Francis  II.,  his  successor,  and  Mary  Beatrice,  the  subject  of  the  present 
biography,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  duchess,  on  whom  he  conferred 
the  regency  of  Modena,  during  the  long  minority  of  his  infant  raccesfor, 
Francisco,  who  was  two  years  younger  than  Mary  Beatrice. 

Prince  Kinaldo  d'Este,  afterwards  cardinal  d'^Este,  the  younger  brother 
of  Alphonso,  was  appointed  as  the  state  guardian  of  the  children;  and 
associated  with  the  widowed  duchess  in  the  care  of  their  education;  but 
all  tlie  power  was  in  her  hands.'  The  princely  orphans  were  earlj 
trained  to  habits  of  virtue  and  religion  by  their  mother ;  so  fearful  wu 
slie  of  injuring  their  characters  by  pernicious  indulgence,  that  she  rather 
erred  on  the  opposite  side,  by  exercising  too  stern  a  rule  of  discipline 
in  their  tender  infancy.  Slic  loved  them  passionately,  but  she  never  ex- 
cused their  faults.  Both  were  delicate  in  constitution,  but  she  never 
allowed  them  to  relax  their  studies  or  the  fasts  enjoined  by  the  chuth 
of  which  they  were  members  on  that  account  The  little  princess  bad 
an  insuperable  aversion  to  soupe  maigre^  but  her  mother,  who  wai 
always  present  when  the  children  took  their  meals,  compelled  her  to  est 
it,  notwithstanding  her  reluctance  and  her  tears.' 

Mary  Beatrice,  from  whose  lips  these  little  traits  of  her  childhood 
were  recorded  after  she  was  herself  a  parent,  was  wont  to  say,  ^  that  the 
duchess  her  mother,  considered  this  severity  as  her  duty,  but  for  her 
own  part  she  would  not  imitate  it,  for  on  fast  days,  when  she  was  com- 
pelled to  eat  of  the  maigrc^  she  always  left  the  table  in  tears,  and  she 
wished  not  for  her  cliildren  to  regard  any  obser\-ance  connected  with 
their  religion  in  so  painful  a  light,  but  rather  to  perform  those  little 
sacrifices  of  inclination,  as  voluntary  acts  of  obedience.'^  ^ 

Her  mother  forbade  sweetmeats  and  cakes  to  be  given  to  her  and  tlie 
little  duke  her  brother,  lest  such  indulgences  should  create  a  propeositf 
to  gluttony ;  but  that  these  ordera  were  frequently  broken  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  Mary  Beatrice,  when  discussing  this  matter,  also  in  afie^ 

'  Leti  Teatro  Britannica. 

*  Inedited  MemoriaU  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Etft^,  ia  the  Seertt  jtrchivn  on  Ssf 
mtme  de  France. 

*  Ibid. 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  by  a  nun  of  Chaillot,  in  thu  Aidpni 
an  Hojraume  de  France. 
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said,  ^  I  recommended  my  son  and  daughter  not  to  eat  sweet- 
and  cakes,  but  I  did  not  forbid  them,  well  knowing  that  these 
would  then  have  beeen  given  them  by  stealth,  which  it  is  not 
8  possible  to  prevent;  anu  this  would  have  accustomed  them  to 
habits  of  conceaUnent  and  petty  artifice,  perhaps  of  falsehood."  ^ 
3  duchess  of  Modena  discouraged  every  symptom  of  weakness  and 
mimity  in  her  children,  considering  such  propensities  very  dero« 
'  to  persons  who  are  bom  to  move  in  an  elevated  station.  Those 
ionduct  the  education  of  princes,  can  never  place  too  much  impor- 
on  rendering  them,  habitually,  insensible  to  fear.  Intrepidity  and 
Msession  in  seasons  of  peril,  are  always  expected  from  royalty. 
;reatest  regnal  talents,  and  the  most  exalted  virtue,  will  not  atone 
multitude  for  the  absence  of  physical  courage  in  a  king  or  queen. 
Maiy  Beatrice  was  a  little  child,  she  was  frightened  at  the  chim- 
weepers  who  came  to  draw  the  chimney  of  her  nursery;  her 
(r  made  them  come  quite  close  to  her,  to  convince  her  there  was 
ose  for  alarm.'  The  young  duke  was  compelled  to  study  so  hard, 
;  was  represented  to  the  duchess-regent,  that  his  health  was  injured 
ch  close  application,  and  that  his  delicate  constitution  required 
recreation  and  relaxation.  Her  reply  was  that  of  a  Roman  mo- 
-^  Better  that  I  should  have  no  son  than  a  son  without  wit  and 

s  day,  when  the  little  princess  was  repeating  her  daily  devotional 
ise,  she  missed  one  of  the  veraes  in  the  Benedicite,  and  as  she 
lued  to  do  so  every  time  she  was  made  to  repeat  that  psalm,  the 
ss  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ears.*  Their  uncle.  Prince  Rinaldo 
S,  asked  the  two  children  whetlier  they  liked  best  to  command  or 
sy  ?  the  young  duke  said  boldly,  ^  he  should  like  best  to  com- 
;^  the  princess  replied  meekly,  ^^  that  she  liked  better  to  obey." 

uncle  told  them,  ^It  was  well  that  each  preferred  doing  that 
I  was  most  suitable  to  their  respective  vocations ;"  alluding  to  the 
8  position  as  a  reigning  prince,  and  probably  not  anticipating,  for 
Beatrice,  a  loftier  destiny  than  wedding  one  of  the  nobles  of  his 
Her  own  desire  was  to  embrace  a  religious  life.  Her  governess, 
lom  she  was  passionately  attached,  quitted  her  when  she  was  only 
^ears  old,  to  enter  a  convent  Mary  bewailed  her  loss  with  bitter 
till  she  was  sent  to  the  same  convent  to  finish  her  education.    She 

herself  much  happier  under  the  guidance  of  the  Carmelite  sistere, 
ihe  had  been  in  the  ducal  palace,  where  nothing  less  than  absolute 
:tion  was  expected  by  her  mother,  in  everything  she  said  and  did. 
i  is,  withal,  in  the  heart  of  every  young  female  of  sensibility,  a 
il  craving  for  that  sympathy  and  afiectionate  intercourse,  which 
;  ever  to  subsist  between  a  mother  and  her  daughter.  The  duchess 
?dena  loved  her  children  devotedly,  but  she  never  caressed  them, 

I.  Memorials  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  by  a  nun  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Archive* 
jraumo  de  France. 

1.  *Ibid. 

dited  Memorials,  Archives  an  Boyaume  de  France. 
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or  treated  them  with  those  endearments  which  tender  pvents  ddigfat  to 
lavish  on  their  o&pringJ 

Mary  Beatrice  often  8poke  in  aflcr-yean,  of  the  stem  discipline  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected  in  childhood,  with  the  obfleTTatioo,<*dBl 
she  liked  not  to  keep  her  children  at  so  awful  a  distance  from  her^asibe 
liad  been  kept  by  her  mother,  as  she  wished  her  daughter  to  regud  her 
at*  a  friend  and  companion,  one  to  whom  she  conid  confide  every  tboogfat 
of  her  heart.'^  The  spirit  of  maternal  wisdom  shone  far  more  bein|- 
iiantly  in  Mary  d'Este,  than  in  her  mother,  who  had  been  elevated  fron 
private  life. 

Tlie  motle  of  life  pursued  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  conTent ;  the  pea- 
liar  style  of  reading,  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  thai  was  excited 
among  the  cloistered  votaresses  by  dwelling  on  the  lives  of  female  ttinli 
and  royal  virgins,  who  consecrated  themselves  in  the  morning  flower  of 
lilb,  to  the  service  of  God,  had  the  natural  eflect  of  imbuing  her  yootb- 
ful  mind  with  mysticism  and  spiritual  romance.  There  was  an  aunt  of 
Mary  Beatrice,  scarcely  fifteen  years  older  than  herself,  in  the  same  coo- 
vent,  to  whom  she  was  very  tenderly  attached.  This  princess,  who 
was  her  father's  youngest  sister  by  a  second  marriage,  was  prepario; 
herself  to  take  tlie  veil,  and  Mar)'  Beatrice  was  desirous  of  professing 
lirrsclf  at  the  same  time.  Very  rarely,  however,  does  it  happen,  thila 
]>riiircsH  is  privileged  to  choose  her  own  path  in  life ;  the  death  of  JUae 
Ilydo  duchess  of  York,  proved  the  leading  cause  of  linking  the  deitiav 
4 if  this  youuir  innocent  recluse,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  veils  ud 
rosaries,  with  that  of  the  most  ill-fated  prince  of  the  luckless  hoote  of 
Stuart,  James  duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  second  king  of  Great  BiiittB 
of  that  name. 

The  youthful  career  of  this  prince,  though  by  no  means  so  ftmiliv 
to  the  general  reader  as  that  of  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  is  scarcely  fen 
replete  with  events  and  situations  of  stirring  interest.'  He  was  bon  it 
St.  Jameses  Palace,  October  14,  1633,  at  midnight.  When  only  nine 
years  old,  he  marched  by  his  royal  father's  side  in  the  front  of  the  line 
at  Edgehill,  and  stood  the  opening  volley  of  the  rebels^  cannon  as  boUIy 
as  any  gentleman  there.  He  was  not  thirteen  when  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentary  forces  at  the  surrender  of  Oxford  in  Jnaei 
1 640.  The  next  day,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  commander  of  the  rebd 
army,  came  with  the  other  leaders  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Cromwell,  who 
was  among  them,  thought  proper  to  kueel  and  kiss  his  hand ;  and  thii 
M'as  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  was  the  only  person  by  whom  this  mvk 
of  homage  was  offered  to  the  captive  prince.  James  was  conducted  to 
London  under  a  strong  guard. 

Wiihin  four  miles  of  the  metropolis,  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  committed  to  his  custody.  All  his  old  attaebed 
servants  were  then   dismissed  by  the  order  of  parliament,  not  ews 

'  Ineditcd  Memorials,  Arcliives  au  Rnyaumo  do  France. 

■As  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  compress  these  within  the  limits  of  tbelirv 
pa^es  that  couhl  bo  devoted  to  a  closely  abridged  summary  of  the  leading  eT«S 
of  bis  life,  before  he  became  the  husband  of  Mary  of  Modena,  I  have  decided  oa 
piibliithing  a  separata  volume,  Uk  be  eix\iUed  •'The  £arly  I>a>-8  of  James  XL" 
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excepting  a  little  dwarf,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  retain;  afier  this  preliminary,  he  was  conducted  to  St. 
Janies'^8  Palace,  where  he  found  his  sister,  the  princess  Eliizabetli,  and 
hie  little  brother  Gloucester.  His  adventures  while  a  prisoner  in  his 
natal  palace,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  efllected  his  escape  to  Holland, 
Are  like  the  progressive  scenes  in  a  stirring  drama. 

While  in  France,  James  withstood  the  attempts  of  his  mother,  to 
compel  him  to  forsake  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  with 
unswerving  firmness.  In  the  year  1652,  he  ofiered  to  serve  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  royalist  army,  under  the  banner  of  Turenne,  during  the  civil 
war  in  France  which  succeeded  the  outbreak  of  the  Fronde.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  three  hundred  pis- 
toles for  his  outfit. 

James  fought  by  the  side  of  Turenne  on  the  terrible  day  of  the  barri- 
cades de  St.  Antoine,  and  was  exposed  to  great  peril  in  the  assault.'  On 
this  and  other  occasions  of  peculiar  dangrer,  the  princely  volunteer  gave 
proofs  of  svch  daring  intrepidity  and  coolness,  that  his  illustrious  com- 
mander was  wont  to  say 9  ^  That  if  any  man  in  the  world  were  bom 
without  fear,  it  was  tlie  duke  of  York."  His  keen  sight  and  quick 
powers  of  observation  were  of  signal  service  to  Turenne,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  him  ^  his  eyes  ;^'  and  so  high  an  opinion  did  that  expe- 
rienced chief  form  of  his  military  talents,  that  one  day,  pointing  to  him 
with  his  finger,  he  said  to  the  other  officers  of  his  staff,  ^  That  young 
prince  will  one  day  make  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age.''  A 
ixMid  of  more  powerful  interest  than  the  friendships  of  this  world  united 
the  princely  volunteer  and  his  accomplished  roaster  in  the  art  of  war, — 
they  were  of  the  same  religion.  Turenne  and  the  duke  of  York  were 
perhaps  the  only  protestants  of  high  rank  in  the  royalist  army.  History 
would  probably  have  told  a  (airer  tale  of  both,  if  they  had  adhered  to 
their  early  opinions. 

James  was  in  his  twenty-first  year  when  he  commenced  his  second 
campaign  as  a  lieutenant-general ;  he  was  the  youngest  officer  of  that 
rank  in  the  French  service,  and  the  most  distinguished.  His  great  talent 
was  ae  an  engineer. 

At  the  siege  of  Mousson,  where  he  was  at  work  with  his  company  in 
the  ditch  of  the  envelope,  under  the  great  tower,  a  storm  blew  away 
their  blinds,  and  leA  them  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  on  the  ramparts. 
«  Yet  all  of  us,"  says  he,  ^^  were  so  busily  employed  picking  our  way, 
the  ditch  being  full  of  dirt  and  water,  that  not  one  single  man  observed 
that  the  blind  was  ruined,  and  we  consequently  in  open  view,  till  we 
were  gotten  half  our  way,  and  then  one  of  our  company  proposed  that 
we  should  return,  to  which  I  well  remember  I  would  not  consent,  urging 
that  since  we  were  got  so  far  onward,  the  danger  was  equal ;  so  we 
continued  going  on,  but  in  all  the  way  we  were  thus  exposed,  not  one 
shot  was  fired  at  us,  at  which  we  were  much  surprised.  After  the  town 
surrendered,  the  governor  informed  us,  that  being  himself  on  the  wall,  anu 
knowing  me  by  my  star,  he  forbade  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  company.'" 

^  James's  History  of  his  Campaigns.  *  Jouinal  ot  lmnvA»  M. 

2*  1 
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A  very  fine  three-quarter  lengih  original  portrait  of  this  prince,  in  the 
royal  galler)*  at  Versailles,  represents  him  such  as  he  was  at  that  time, 
and  certainly  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  young  cavaiien 
of  tlie  age.  He  is  dressed  in  the  light,  graceful  armour  of  the  penod, 
with  n  Vandyke  falling  collar,  bareheaded,  and  his  fine  forehead  is  mcb 
to  great  advantage  with  the  natural  adornment  of  rich  flowing  ringku 
<if  beautiful  chestnut  hair,  a  little  dishevelled,  as  if  blown  by  the  rod, 
instead  of  the  formal  disguising  periwig  with  which  we  are  familiar  is 
his  more  mature  portraits  and  medals.  In  the  Versailles  portrait  Janifl 
is  in  the  first  gU>r\'  of  manhood,  full  of  spirit  and  grace :  his  featiiiet,at 
that  time  uninjured  by  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  are  hold,  but  relun 
the  softness  of  youth  ;  the  eyes  are  lange,  dark,  and  expressiTe,  the  lip 
full  and  red,  and  the  natural  fairness  of  his  complexion  embrowned  wi;k 
a  warm  healthful  tint.  This  portrait  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  hii 
daughter  Mary  at  the  same  period  of  life. 

When  the  royal  English  brothers  were,  in  1655,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  between  Mazarine  and  Cromwell,  excluded  by  name  from  Fiance. 
James  resigned  his  command,  having  served  four  hard  campaigns  under 
Turonne.  He  was  otliTiHl  the  post  of  captain-general  in  the  army  in 
Piedmont,  of  which  the  duke  of  Modena,  the  grandfather  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice, was  the  generalissimo,  but  his  brother  Charles  forbade  him  to 
accept  it.  It  was  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Charles*  that  James 
reluctantly  entered  the  S{>anish  service,  in  which  ho  also  distinguished 
hiniscir,  especially  in  the  dreadful  battle  among  the  sand-hills  before 
Dunkirk,  where  he  and  his  British  brigade  of  exiled  cavaliers  were 
opposed  to  the  Croniwellian  English  troops.' 

"  When  Gri'fk  nu'i'ts  GrL-ck,  tlion  comes  the  tug  of  \i-ar." 

James  perfonned  prodigies  of  unavailing  valour  that  day;  and  finalk, 
at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  two  regiments  he 
conunanded,  cut  his  way  througli  the  French  battalions  to  the  village  of 
Zudcote.''  How  incredible  would  it  have  appeared  to  those  who  fou^bt 
under  the  banner  of  the  princely  knight-errant,  and  witnessed  his  fearless 
exposure  of  his  person  on  so  many  occasions,  that  day,  as  well  as  durinf 
his  four  campaigns  under  Turenne,  if  any  oue  had  predicted  that  the  in- 
justice of  a  faction  in  his  own  country  would  ever  succeed  in  throwinjf 
a  stigma  on  his  courage !  The  ardent  love  which  he  bore  to  his  naiire 
land,  and  the  lingering  hope  entertahied  by  him  that  he  might  one  day 
be  able  to  devote  his  talents  to  her  ser\'ice,  prevented  James  from  accept- 
ing the  brilliant  offers  that  were  made  to  him  by  the  court  of  Spain  m 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1660.  These  hopes  were  soon  afte^ 
wartis  ri^alized,  when  England  called  home  her  banished  princes  a(  the 
Restoration,  and  he  shared  in  the  rapturous  welcome  with  which  ail 
ranks  of  people  united  in  hailing  the  public  entrance  of  his  royal  bro- 
ther into  I^ndon  on  the  29th  of  May. 

James's  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde'  was  unfortunate  in  every  respect 

•Journal  vt'  Jjimes?  Cumpnigiis,  •  Life  of  Jam«*  IL 

•The  imniciilars  of  Jamc;('s  niarriage  with  the  daughter  of  ClareotioD  h«w 

been  relatf d  in  the  memoir  of  his  ro>'al  mother,  Henrietta  Maria. Live*  of  ^ 

QiM^jiM  of  EiiKland,  7o\.  Nm.,  v^.  V-ib;*— 114, 
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It  had  the  eflfect  of  involving  him  in  the  unpopularity  of  ner  father,  Cla- 
rendon, and  of  entailing  upon  him  the  enmity  of  Buckingham,  Bristol. 
ShaAeabury,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  who,  fitncying  that  James  would 
one  day  avenge  his  fiither-in-law's  injuries  on  them,  were  unremitting  in 
their  eflbrts  to  deprive  him  of  the  royal  succession.  Clarendon  appears 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Jameses  conduct  to  his  daughter,  and  always 
speaks  of  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  as  a  contrast 
to  the  conjugal  infelicity  of  the  king  and  queen.  James  was  an  unfaith- 
ful, but  not  an  unkind  husband,  and  the  duchess  was  too  wise  to  weary 
him  with  jealousy.  How  merrily  they  lived  may  be  inferred  from  some 
little  circumstances  recorded  by  Pepys,  who  notices  in  his  diary,  ^'  that 
he  came  one  day  into  a  room  at  Whitehall,  whence  the  chairs  and  tablet 
had  been  removed,  and  surprised  the  duke  of  York  sitting  with  his  duchess 
and  her  ladies  on  the  hearth-rug,  playing  at  the  old  Christmas  game,  ^  I 
love  my  love  with  an  A,'  &c.,  with  great  glee  and  spirit" ' 

While  James  occupied  the  post  of  lord  admiral  of  England,  his  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  not  only  on  every  branch  of  naval  science,  but  in  the 
foundation  and  encouragement  of  colonies  in  three  different  quarters  of 
the  globe— namely,  in  Hindo8tan,at  Long  Island  in  America,  which  was 
call^  in  honour  of  him  New  York,  and  others  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
These  all  became  sources  of  wealth  and  national  prosperity  to  England. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  excited.  They  had  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  exclude  the  British  mercliants  from  the  trade  both  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  to  usurp  to  themselves  the  sovereignty  of  the 
aeas.  They  committed  aggressions  on  the  infant  colonies  founded  by 
the  duke  of  York,  and  he  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  allow  him  to  do 
battle  witli  them  in  person  on  the  seas.  His  skill  and  valour  achieved 
the  most  signal  triumph  over  the  fleets  of  Holland  that  had  ever  been 
attained  by  those  of  England.  This  memorable  battle  was  fought  on 
the  3d  of  June,  1665,  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  the  brilliant  success 
was  considered  mainly  attributable  to  the  adoption  of  the  naval  signals 
and  the  line  of  battle  at  sea,  which  had  been  discovered  by  the  naval 
genius  of  the  duke  of  York.  Eighteen  great  ships  of  the  Dutch  were 
taken  or  burnt,  and  but  one  ship  lost  of  the  British  navy.  The  chief 
slaughter  was  on  board  the  duke^s  own  ship,  especially  around  his  per- 
son, for  the  friends  he  loved  best  were  slain  by  his  side,  and  he  was 
covered  with  their  blood.  These  were  lord  Muskerry  and  Charles  Berke- 
ley (lord  Falmouth).  They  were  well  avenged,  for  James  instantly  or- 
dered all  his  guns  to  fire  into  the  hull  of  Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiraPs 
ship.  At  the  third  shot,  she  blew  up.  The  parliament  voted  James  a 
present  of  £60,000,  as  a  testimonial  for  the  great  service  he  had  per- 
formed. 

The  maternal  anxiety  of  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta,  on  account  of 
the  peril  to  which  the  duke  of  York  had  been  exposed  in  the  late  fight, 

•  This  cliildijh  game  merely  consista  in  a  series  of  droll  alliterations,  as,  I  love 
my  love  with  an  jf,  because  he  is  amiable ;  I  hate  him  with  an  J,  because  he  is 
avaricious ;  he  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Angel,  and  treated  me  with  apples  ; 
bis  name  is  Alfred  Arnold,  and  he  lives  at  Aldborough.    The  iitx\  \i«tw>ii  ^a^lfc^ 
the  letter  B,  and  all  in  tuni  to  the  eod  of  the  alphabet. 
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wrung  from  Charles  a  promise  that  he  should  not  go  into  battle  aftin. 
The  nation  united  in  this  feeling,  for  James  was  then  the  idol  of  hii 
country.  If  his  earnest  representations  had  been  heeded  by  Chailes  and 
his  short-sighted  ministers,  the  insult  that  was  ofiered  to  England  by  the 
Dutch  aggression  on  the  ships  at  Chatham  in  the  year  16II7|  woald 
uever  have  taken  place.' 

l^hc  erents  of  the  next  fi^-e  years,  cast  a  blight  orer  the  rest  of  Jmert 
life.  All  his  children  died  but  the  two  daughten  who  were  subseqiiently 
to  bring  his  grey  liain  with  sorrow  to  the  grate.  His  wife,  Anne  Hyde, 
on  her  death-bed,  declared  herself  a  Roman  catholic,  and  he  soon  after 
withdrew  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England*  nor 
bouhl  any  representations  of  the  impolicy  of  his  condnct,  or  bis  royal 
brother^s  entreaties,  induce  him  to  appear  again  in  the  chapel  royal,  h 
is  a  remarkable  but  wcll-authcnticatcid  fact,  that  about  this  time' be  be- 
came lionourably  attached  to  a  lady  who  was  a  firm  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  Susanna  Armine,  the  widow  of  sir  Henry  Bellasis, 
whom  he  was  most  anxious  to  marry,  although  she  had  not  only  resisted 
all  his  attempts  to  conrrrt  her  to  his  new  creed,  but  was  even  anppoeed 
to  have  shaken  some  of  his  recently  imbibed  opinions  by  the  forec  of 
her  aririimcnts.  I^dy  Hellasis  was  by  no  means  beautiful ;  her  great 
charm  cniisistrd  in  her  fine  understanding  and  captivating  manners.  James, 
who  was  aware  that  his  attentions  might  be  misconstrued  by  the  world, 
gave  her  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  lest  her  reputation  should  suftr 
from  the  frequency  of  his  visits ;'  few  alliances,  however,  could  hive 
been  loss  sniuible  for  the  hrir  of  the  realm,  than  this,  for  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  heir  of  a  catholic  house,  and  her  late  husband  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel  while  in  a  state  of  inebriation. 

When  the  king  heard  of  his  brother's  romantic  attachment  to  this  lady, 
he  was  extremely  provoked,  and  after  expostulating  roughly  with  him 
on  the  subject,  told  him  ^  it  was  intolerable  that  he  should  think  of 
playing  the  fool  again  at  his  age,"  in  allusion  to  his  impolitic  maniife 
with  Anne  Hyde.  James,  like  a  true  lover,  thought  no  sacrifice  too 
great  to  make  to  the  woman  whom  he  esteemed  for  her  virtues,  and 
adored  for  her  mental  endowments,  rather  than  for  her  external  graces, 
and  would  not  give  her  up.  Lady  Bellasis  pro\'ed  hersdf  worthy  of  the 
attachment  she  had  inspired,  for  when  she  found  that  the  interests  of  the 
duke  of  York  were  likely  to  suffer  on  account  of  his  engagement  with 
iier,  she  volunuirily  resigned  him,  conditioning  only  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  retain  a  copy  of  his  solemn  promise  of  marriage  properif 

'  I'he  poverty  of  the  crouTi  led  to  paltry  expedients  in  the  way  of  letrencb- 
niont«.  The  large  sl^ips  were  laid  up.  James  vehemently  protested  against  ihs 
measure.  Ra  an  abandonment  of  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  seas ;  and  he  predirtrd 
that  the  Dutch  would  insult  the  coast  and  plunder  the  maritime  counties.  Ha 
olijpctions  were  overruled  ;  the  distresses  cau.-'ed  by  the  plague  and  the  firt.  pre* 
ventoil  the  merchants  from  lending  money  to  the  government  to  pay  the  seamen's 
w-apps ;  the  crown  was  paralysed  by  a  debt  of  900,000^,  and  for  want  of  natnial 
supplies,  tlie  measure  deprecated  by  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown 
adopted.    I'he  result  left  a  stain  on  the  annals  of  Charles  IL's  soTemmeoL 

'Count  Hamilton }  Buniei*,  JimetM. 
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altattad.'    This  she  owed  to  her  reputation,  having  no  mind  to  be  classed 
with  Arabella  Churchill,  or  any  other  eourt  mistress. 

King  Charies,  perceiving  that  his  brother's  desire  of  domestic  happi- 
ness would  lead  him  into  a  second  marriage,  incompatible  with  his 
position  as  the  heir  of  the  crown,  engaged  him  in  a  matrimonial  treaty 
with  the  archduchess  of  Inspruck,  although  as  a  catholic  princess  the 
idea  of  such  an  alliance  for  the  duke  of  York  was  highly  unpopular. 

Immediately  after  James's  second  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleets  at  Sole 
bay,  and  while  the  royal  admiral  was  yet  on  the  sea,  came  the  news 
from  sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,  the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  that  the 
treaty  of  marriage  with  the  archduchess  of  Inspruck  ivas  concluded,  and 
nothing  more  was  required  than  for  his  royal  highness  to  send  an  am- 
bassador extraordinary,  to  marry  her  as  his  proxy,  and  bring  her  home. 
James  made  choice  d*  his  faithful  friend  and  servant,  Henry  Mordaunt, 
carl  of  Peterborough.  That  gallant  old  cavalier  has  left  a  copious  and 
very  amusing  account  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  difficulties  and  per- 
jJezities  with  which  he  found  himself  beset  in  the  execution  of  his  deli- 
cate commission,  of  obtaining  a  second  consort  for  his  royal  friend,  the 
heir-prasumptive  of  the  realm.' 

^  The  earl  of  Peterborough  did  at  that  time  attend  the  duke  in  his 
own  ship;  he  had  been  with  him  the  whole  expedition,  and  was  par- 
ticularly participant  in  all  the  honours  and  hazards  of  that  bloody  battle 
(of  Solebay),  wherein  the  noble  earl  of  Sandwich  lost  his  life,  and  so 
many  brave  gentlemen  of  either  party.  And  from  this  fleet  it  was  he 
commanded  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  repair  to  the  king  and  entreat 
his  orden  to  the  ministere  for  preparing  monies,  instructions,  and  instru- 
ments, that  might  enable  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  in  order  to 
bring  hqme  the  princess." 

So  many  intrigues,  however,  crossed  the  appointment  at  home,  that  it 
was  not  till  March,  1673,  that  the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  allowed  to 
embark  with  his  suite  on  this  errand.  He  was  entrusted  with  jewels 
from  his  roynl  highnesses  cabinet,  to  the  value  of  20,000/.,  intended  as 
a  present  for  the  princess.  These  jewels  were  worn  by  a  difierent  bride 
from  her  for  whom  they  were  destined  by  the  sailor  prince,  when  he 
selected  them. 

The  empress  of  Germany  had  fallen  sick  in  the  mean  time,  and  even 
before  she  breathed  her  last,  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  determined  to  marry 

'Jameson. 

*In  the  genealogies  of  the  Mordaunt  family,  written  by  himself:  a  book  of 
which  four-and-twenty  copies  only  were  printed  for  private  use.  Of  tlic^e,  tlic 
only  one  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  is  in  the  Herald's  College.  Thronph  the 
courtesy  of  sir  Charles  G.  Young,  pirter  king  of  arms,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
gather  from  tliis  precious  tome  much  valuable  information  relatins;  to  the  serond 
marriage  of  James  II.,  then  duke  of  York,  with  Mary  Beatrice  Eleanoia  d'Est^ 
of  Modena,  which,  together  with  the  minute,  but  still  more  intere^tiug  anecdotes 
tliat  were  recorded  from  her  own  verbal  communications  to  the  nunsof  Chaillot, 
from  the  inedited  fragments  in  the  Archives  an  Royaume  de  France,  enables  me 
to  bring  the  fullest  particuhirs  of  this  royal  wooing  and  wedding,  which  hav^ 
never  appeared  in  any  history,  but  are  from  sources,  tlie  au\iieu\^\Vf  ol  N4\i\c^ 
annot  be  impugned. 
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the  affianced  connort  of  the  duke  of  Tork,  and  she  decided  on  accq^d^ 
Iiim.  Sir  Bernard  Ga^coigne  succeeded  in  discovering'  thb  mmngement 
in  time  to  prevent  the  further  mortification  of  the  arriTal  of  the  dake^ 
proxy  at  Vienna.  The  faithless  archduchess  had  intimated,  by  way  of 
consoling  James,  that  the  emperor  had  an  unmarried  lister  whon  be 
might  perhaps  be  induced  to  bestow  in  marriage  on  his  royal  higfanesi.' 
James  took  no  notice  of  this  hint,  but  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  carl  of 
Peterborough,  to  choose  a  wife  for  him  from  four  other  princesses  who 
had  been  proposed  to  him,  and  that  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see 
or  l>erome  acquainted  with  either  of  these  ladies  himself,  he  entreated 
his  lordship  to  use  his  utmost  diligence  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them,  or  it 
least  of  their  pictures ;  with  a  full  and  impartial  account  of  their  man- 
ners and  dispositions.' 

The  first  on  the  list  was  the  duchess  of  Guise,  a  widow,  and  consiii* 
gemian  to  the  duke  of  York,  being  the  youngest  daughter  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  second  marriage.  She  was 
most  particularly  favoured,  and  recommended  by  the  court  of  Fiance. 
The  next  was  the  subject  of  the  present  biography,  tlie  young  princesi 
of  Modena,  only  sister  to  the  duke  of  that  countr)'.  It  is  said  by  Charles 
the  Second^s  historiographer,  Gregorio  I^'ti,  that  this  princess  was  first 
mentioned  by  the  queen,  Catliarine  of  Braganza,  as  a  suitable  consort 
for  her  brotlier-in-law,  the  duke  of  York ;  but  other  writers  of  the  same 
period  declare,  that  she  was  proposed  by  Louis  XIV.  as  his  adopted 
daughter.  The  extreme  admiration  of  both  Charles  and  James  for  the 
person  of  lier  beautiful  cousin,  Hortense  Mancini,  whom  she  greatly 
resoniblcd,  might  have  had  some  influence  in  directing  attention  to  her. 
The  third  lady  in  Jameses  list,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  calls  Mademoi- 
selle de  Uais' — probably  some  ver)'  great  heiress,  for  her  name  is  neither 
allied  witli  royzd  nor  historical  associations.  The  fourth  was  the  prin- 
cess Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemburg. 

All  tliis  being  perfccdy  new  to  the  public,  demands  a  few  additional 
pages  descriptive  of  the  rival  claims  of  tlie  quartette ;  for  certainly,  since 
the  sullan-likc  requisitions  of  Henry  ^\\\.  to  Francis  I.  and  his  ambas- 
sadors for  a  princess  worthy  of  the  honour  of  becoming  his  fourth  con- 
sort, no  chapter  of  royal  wife-hunting  has  been  half  so  rich.  No  chance 
was  tlicrc  of  tlie  shrewd  old  cavalier  whom  the  duke  of  York  had 
entrusted  wiili  the  disposal  of  the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  his  life, 
making  a  blunder  in  the  choice  of  the  lady ;  so  excellent  a  judge  was  he 
of  beauty,  and  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  commis- 
sion he  had  undertaken.  ^*  This  was  a  great  trust,^'  says  he,  ^  to  the 
performance  whereof,  wero  requisite  both  honour  and  discretion.  The 
iirst,  to  render  unconsidered  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  proposed 
to  bias  the  person  trusted,  against  the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  h» 
master ;  and  the  latter  to  find  out  and  judge  what  might  be  most  expe- 
dient and  agreeable  to  his  true  humour  and  circumstances.'^ 

^*Of  the  ladies  named  by  the  duke  of  York,  the  first  and  the  last-- 

'  letters  of  tho  earl  of  Arlington  and  sir  Bernard  Gascoigne. 

'3Iordaunt  Genealogies.  *  PeTba^t  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Reois 
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Bunely,  the  duchess  of  Guise  and  the  Wirtemberg  princess,  both  lesided 
at  Paris — the  duchess  of  Guise  at  her  own  house,  the  princess  at  a  con- 
vent in  Paris,  where  she  was  a  boarder.  The  duchess  of  Guise  the  earl 
saw  at  court,  but  was  convinced  that  the  duke  could  have  no  inclination 
for  her,  as  she  was  low  and  ill-shaped ;  and  though  she  had  much  repu- 
tation for  innocence  and  virtue,  her  constitution  was  too  feeble  for  there 
to  be  much  probability  of  her  bringing  the  duke  heirs,  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  his  wishing  to  enter  into  a  second  marriage. 
All  the  favour  of  France,  therefore,  which  the  earl  might  have  won  by 
permitting  this  alliance,  would  not  tempt  him  to  recommend  anything 
that  appeared  contrary  to  tlie  trust  which  the  duke  had  reposed  in 
him.'' ' 

The  princess  of  Modena  the  earl  could  not  see,  as  she  was  in  her  own 
country ;  but,  by  means  of  Mr.  Conn,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  he  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Conti  palace,  where  he  saw  her  picture,  which  had  been 
recently  painted  in  Italy  and  sent  thither ;  the  princess  de  Conti,'  being 
nearly  related  to  her.  The  sight  of  this  portrait  seems  to  have  almost 
turned  the  head  of  our  discreet  envoy,  and  must  be  described  in  his  own 
eloquent  words. 

^  It  bore  the  appearance  of  a  young  creature  about  fourteen  years  of 
age ;  but  such  a  light  of  beauty — such  characters  of  ingenuity  and  good- 
ness—as it  surprised  the  earl,  and  fixed  upon  his  fancy,  that  he  had 
found  his  mistress  and  the  fortune  of  England.' 

^  An  ill  picture,''  which  his  excellency  goes  on  to  say,  ^he  saw  of 
Nademoiselle  de  Rais,"  the  third  lady  in  the  duke  of  York's  catalogue, 
was  not,  of  course,  calculated  to  ef&ce  the  impression  which  had  been 
made  on  his  imagination,  by  this  living  representation  of  the  fair  young 
flower  of  Este ;  in  fact,  it  placed  tlie  lady  at  such  discount,  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  wortli  his  while  to  make  any  further  inquiries  about  her. 
His  whole  thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  princess  of  Modena ;  and,  in 
order  to  gain  some  information  touching  her  character,  he  employed  his 
friend,  Mr.  Conn,  to  arrange  such  a  meeting  and  introduction  as  might 
appear  accidental,  with  the  Abbe  Riccini,  a  person  who  was  employed 
in  negotiating  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Este,  in  Paris.  This  inter- 
view took  place  in  the  cloisters  of  tlie  great  Charter-house,  in  Paris. 
AAer  the  usual  compliments  had  passed,  the  three  diplomatists  led  the 
discourse  from  the  indifferent  topics  with  which  they  began  their  con- 
versation, to  the  af&irs  of  England ;  the  duke  of  York  being  a  widower, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  marrying  again.  Then  they  discussed  the  vari- 
ous princesses  that  the  world  judged  proper  for  so  illustrious  a  match, 
and  the  earl  took  occasion  to  inquire  ''  what  children  there  were  in  the 
house  of  Este  ?"  "  Only  two,"  replied  Riccini ;  "  a  son,  who  is  the 
reigning  duke,  as  yet  a  minor,  and  a  daughter  of  about  fourteen  years 
of  age."  After  enlarging  on  the  many  excellences  of  this  princess,  pur- 
sues the  earl,  ^^  he  endeavoured  to  render  tliem  useless  to  us,  by  saying« 
^  that  the  duchess,  her  mother,  but  more  strongly  her  own  inclinations, 

'  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 

'This  lady  was  also  a  Mancini,  sister  to  the  duchess  of  Modena's  mailiet. 

'  Earl  of  Petarborough's  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 
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did  detign  her  for  a  relifioas  liie,  and  that  abe  feeiBcd  ifuhfBd  Bot  lo 
mMrry.'  "^  * 

Tms  intimation,  which  the  tnutT  enroj  was  reloctantlT  coBpdM  to 
eoriifrv  to  the  duke,  at  the  Mme  time  thai  he  inforsied  hni  of  her  grnl 
beauty  and  the  hiirh  character  which.  frcMn  all  qiaitcni,  he  had  reemd 
of  thf;  yr>uni?  pnncef f.  appeared  for  the  present  to  pat  all  hopci  of  o^ 
tain  mi;  her  out  of  the  question.  Then  the  duke  directed  hin  lo  ofctMi 
access  to  the  princess  ^lary  Anne  of  Wiriemberi^.  who  was  ihe  daoghter 
r>f  a  brother  of  the  reining  duke.  Her  fiither  had  been  alain  in  the 
warr,  anil  her  mother  baring  retired  into  Flanders,  she  remmned,  wider 
the*  pnitectinn  of  the  crown  of  France,  in  a  convent  in  P^riss  in  companr 
with  Hfveral  ladies  of  quality.  In  consequence  of  the  great  serriccs  ber 
Ute  father  had  performed  for  France,  it  was  supposed  that,  next  to  the 
duchess  of  Guise  and  the  young  princess  of  Modena,  she  stood  the  best 
chance  of  being  reconunended  by  that  conrt  as  a  consort  for  the  dake 
of  York. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  &ther  Gilbert  Talbot,  an  Engiliah  cccfe^ 
sifestic  of  high  rank,  and  an  acquaintance  of  her  confessor,  the  earl  of 
Petr'rbtirough  obtained  an  introduction  to  this  lady,  who  was  persuaded 
to  receive  a  visit  frcmi  him  at  the  grate  of  a  parlour,  according  to  ihe 
UMiul  cti(|ucttc  of  convents.  Notwithstanding  the  vivid  inipreasioD 
whif'li  the  pictured  charms  of  the  young  lovely  d'Est^  had  made  on  the 
f>ld  r:ivaIi(T«  he  givr.s  a  highly  favourable  report  of  the  fMrincess  Miry 
\iiuf*  of  Wirtcmburg. 

^  She  wa«i,''  ksys  he,  ^  of  middle  stature,  fair  complexion,  with  brown 
hair;  the  figure  of  her  face  turned  very  agreeably,  her  eyes  grey,  her 
lofikn  grave  but  vwoet,  and  in  her  person  she  had  the  motions  of  a  per- 
son of  quality  and  well  bred ;  but,  above  all.  she  had  the  appearance  of  a 
maid  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  healthful  constitution,  likely  to 
bring  strong  children,  such  as  might  lire  and  prosper.  Although  there 
waM  much  modcHiy  in  her  behaviour,  yet  she  was  not  scarce  of  her  dis- 
rourHT,  and  spoke  well  and  pertinently  to  ever}' thing."  In  short,  our 
prudent  ambasHador.  believing  that,  excepting  the  princess  of  Modena«he 
iiiul  neither  Hcen  nor  heard  of  anything  more  suitable  for  the  peisooil 
object  of  his  mission  than  this  lady,  began  to  inquire  what  fortune 
mii;ht  be  expected  with  her;  but  although  some  persons,  inclined  for 
her,  (lid  give  out  that,  one  way  or  other,  iiAy  or  three-score  thousand 
poniids  might  be  expected,  he  could  not  find  any  reasonable  ground  on 
which  to  build  such  an  assurance. 

Wist'ly  considering,  however,  that  money  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
u  matter  of  the  slightest  importance  in  a  marriage,  where  so  much  de* 
I  HI  1 1  led  on  the  qualifications  of  the  lady,  he  made  such  represenialiont 
to  i\w  (hike,  that  his  royal  highness,  being  well  satisfied  with  the  reports 
that  he  had  heanl  from  other  quarters  of  this  princess,  charged  him  to 
]>r(ice(>(l  in  his  visits  to  her,  and  even  to  give  hopes  to  her  friends  that  he 
iiiiirjit  soon  he  authorized  to  demand  her  in  marriage.  The  earl  obey- 
I'd,  and  found  every  day  fresli  contentments  in  the  conversation  of  the 

'  The  carl  of  Pcterborougb,  in  the  Mordaunt  Geaealo|^e«. 
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princess ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  a  change  of  purpose  took  place  m  the 
matrimonial  views  of  the  duke  of  York,  or  rather  io  the  policy  of  king 
Charles  and  his  cabinet ;  for  orders  came  to  the  earl  by  express,  direct- 
ing him  to  leave  Paris  privately,  with  as  little  company  as  possible,  and 
proceed  incognito  to  Dusseldoif,  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Newburgh, 
and  there  try  to  get  a  sight  of  the  princess,  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  duke  as  a  princess  the  6tte8t  of  any  for 
hifl  alliance.'  The  duke  of  York  took  the  precaution  of  privately  charge 
ing  his  friend,  to  give  him  a  &ithful  character  of  this  new  candidate  for 
bis  hand,  in  all  particulars,  telling  him  ^  that  if  he  did  not  feel  satisfied 
that  she  was  in  person,  mind,  and  manners,  calculated  to  make  him 
happy,  he  should  have  immediate  orders  to  return  and  bring  home  the 
princess  of  Wirtembeig.^' 

The  earl,  who  was  nothing  but  duty  and  faithfulness  to  the  duke, 
obeyed  his  new  orders  with  all  diligrence.  He  took  post,  accompanied 
only  by  signor  Varasani,  his  gentleman  of  the  horse,  and  one  that  served 
him  in  his  chamber,  and  arrived  in  three  days  at  Metz,  whence  he  came 
by  water  to  Cologne.  There,  when  he  was  walking  about  in  the  street, 
he  was  recognised  by  Sir  John  Williamson,  one  of  the  English  resident 
ministers,  who  gready  oflended  his  secretiveness^  by  alighting  from  his 
coach,  and  complimenting  him  in  the  street,  of  which  unseasonable  re- 
spect his  lordship  delivered  himself,  by  desiring  ^  that  he  would  forbear 
it  any  further ;"  and,  though  he  privately  visited  both  him  and  his  col- 
league. Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  he  did  not  communicate  his  business  to  them  : 
business  of  which  they  were,  doubtless,  to  the  full  as  well  aware  aa 
himself. 

At  the  inn,  our  cautious  envoy,  whose  proceedings  are  too  amusing  to 
be  omitted,  told  the  host  ^  he  wanted  to  see  the  city  and  court  of  Bus- 
seldorf,"  and  got  him  to  provide  him  with  a  guide  well  acquainted  with 
the  place,  embarked  with  his  companion  Varasani  and  two  servants,  one 
morning,  in  an  ordinary  boat  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at 
the  gates  of  Dusseldoif.  There  being  examined,  and  giving  out  that 
they  were  strangers,  brought  by  curiosity  to  see  the  place,  they  were 
admitted,  and  conducted  by  a  soldier  to  an  inn.  They  next  sent  their 
guide  to  inquire  the  method  of  approaching  the  palace  and  the  prince, 
and  were  informed,  ^  that  there  would  be  a  greater  opportunity  that  day 
than  usual ;  for  the  prince  and  court  were  to  be  present  at  an  anniversary 
contest  among  the  citizens,  and  other  persons  of  that  place,  which  could 
soonest  shoot  down  the  papejayy*  or  parrot  (a  thing  made  in  similitude 
of  such  a  bird),  from  a  very  high  pole,  which  was  to  be  performed  with 
much  ceremony,  and  the  victor  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  address.^' 
But  before  the  commencement  of  this  spectacle,  the  prince  was  to  be  en- 
tertained with  very  rare  music  at  afternoon  service  in  the  Jesuits'  church, 
at  which  also  the  duchess  and  the  princess  were  to  be  present ;  and  the 
guide  added  that  he  could  conduct  him  to  a  station  proper  for  obtaining 
a  view  of  tliem.    This  was  readily  accepted  by  his  lordship,  who,  with 

'  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Mordaunt  Gcaealogies. 
*The  reader  will  remember  the  i4§te  of  the  popinjay  ia  Old  MoixaAit^. 
VOL.  IZ.  —  3 
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his  companion^  was  placed  in  a  fair  passage  of  the  cloifller,  through  which 
the  prince  and  his  court  were  to  pass.  After  some  expectation,  the  duke 
arrived,  preceded  by  the  state  and  ceremony  befitting  his  imnk.  He  led 
his  consort  by  the  hand ;  the  princess  followed,  and  a  considermble  timin  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  well  dressed  and  in  goodly  order ;  bnt  the  princess 
was  not  well  to  be  discerned,  by  reason  of  the  hoods  that  were  over  hsr 
face.  Passing  after  into  the  body  of  the  church,  the  earl  had  a  farther 
view  into  the  galler}*  above,  where  the  duke  sat  to  hear  the  service.  The 
office  and  music  being  ended,  the  court  retired  in  the  same  order  as  il 
entered ;  and  all  went  to  see  the  shooting,  except  the  earl,  who  did  not 
desire  to  appear  publicly  abroad. 

Meantime,  the  guide,  having  acquainted  some  under-officer  of  the  coort 
that  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  train  of  the  English  ambassador  at 
Cologne,  were  come  to  see  that  town,  and  were  desirous  to  have  a  sight 
of  the  court,  and  to  do  reverence  to  the  duke,  was  told  that  he  might 
bring  them.  Under  his  conduct  they  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where 
they  were  met  by  a  gentleman  of  the  inner  court,  who  led  them  up  inio 
a  large  room,  where,  after  some  attendance,  they  were  led  into  another, 
where  the  prince  came  to  tliem.'  Mysterious  as  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
\hought  himself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  his  business  was 
shrewdly  suspected  in  tliut  court,  otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  ob- 
tained access  to  the  sovereigif  s  presence,  without  letters,  passport,  or, 
in  fact,  tlie  slightest  warrant  of  his  respccuibility. 

The  duke  of  Newburgh  received  his  lordship^s  compliments  with 
much  courtesy,  and  of  himself  began  to  ask  questions  about  the  jour- 
ney, the  English  ambassadors,  and  proceedings  of  the  treaty  ot  Co- 
logne ;  and  afterwards  insensibly  turned  the  conversation  on  the  court 
of  England  and  the  royal  family.  He  inquired  about  the  duke  of  York 
and  his  marriage ;  and  asked  wliere  was  Monsieur  de  Peterborough,  tod 
if  he  continued  at  Paris  after  the  treaty  of  Inspruck  ?  Discreet  answers 
having  been  returned  by  lord  Peterborough  to  all  these  queries,  the  doke 
went  on  to  say  '^  that  he  hcanl  the  duke  of  York  was  like  to  be  married 
to  an  English  lady  \*^  to  which  the  earl  replied,  ^  that  he  had  heard  of 
no  such  thing.^^  At  last  he  took  his  leave  with  much  civility.  AAer  his 
departure,  Peterborough  and  his  friend  asked  the  gentleman  by  whom 
they  had  been  presented  to  the  duke,  ^if  they  might  not  have  the  for* 
ther  favour  of  seeing  the  duchess  and  the  young  princess.*^  He  said, 
^^  he  would  inquire,^^  and  left  them ;  and  after  some  stay,  returned  to  lei 
them  know  they  would  be  admitted.  He  then  ushered  them  into  tt 
upper  room,  where  they  found  tlie  duchess  of  Newburgh  and  the  princeSf 
her  eldest  daughter,  in  evident  expectation  of  their  visit.  The  earl  mide 
his  compliments,  with  the  greatest  possible  respect,  to  which  her  hi^ 
ness  in  her  own  tongue  made  all  suiuible  returns ;  but  said,  ^  that,  not 
being  versed  in  the  French  language,  she  desired  her  daughter  the  princesi 
might  interpret  between  them.^'  On  which  the  princess,  nothing  loth, is 
it  should  appear,  approached  and  helped  to  carry  on  the  conversation, 
with  intention,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  her  capacity  in  that  langoip* 

'  MordauDt  Oenealogiet. 
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ey  all,  by  that  time,  as  he  had  reason  aflerwarda  to  believe,  suspect- 
him  to  be  some  other  person,  and  having  more  design  in  this  little 
rage  than  was  pretended.* 

?*rom  this  hint,  it  should  appear,  that  the  naval  envoy  of  the  duke  of 
rk  was  mistaken  for  the  royal  admiral  himself,  going  about  the  world 
Jisguise  to  choose  a  second  consort  for  himself;  the  romantic  circum- 
nces  attending  his  first  marriage,  and  secondly,  his  disinterested  at- 
hment  to  lady  Bellasis,  indicating  that  he  was  not  likely  to  enter  into 
told  state  alliance  with  a  stranger.  James  acted  much  more  wisely, 
irever,  in  trusting  to  the  good  taste  and  sound  sense  of  his  trusty 
nd,  than  if  he  had  relied  on  his  own  judgment,  since  no  man  was 
re  easy  to  be  deceived  than  himself. 

The  princess  of  Newburgh  was  supposed  to  be  about  eighteen  years 
ige,  of  middle  stature ;  she  had  very  light  hair,  and  was  of  an  exceed- 
ly  fidr  complexion.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  light  bluish  grey,  the  turn 
ler  fiice  more  round  than  oval ;  that  part  of  her  neck  which  his  lord- 
p  could  see,  was  whitt  as  snow ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  was  inclined 
be  fat  In  discourse,  she  interpreted  readily  her  mother's  sense  to 
If  and  spake  her  own  aptly  enough ;  ^^  but  there  did  not  appear  that 
at  genius  for  business  and  conversation  for  which,^'  observes  our 
)le  author,  ^  she  has  been  praised,  since  she  was  called  to  sit  on  the 
itest  throne  in  Europe."' 

rhe  earl  of  Peterborough  took  his  leave  of  the  duchess  and  her  daugh- 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  ladies  of  their  quality.  At  his  departure, 
found  himself  attended  much  more  by  gentlemen,  and  with  greater 
>ect,  than  at  his  arrival ;  and  he  was  pressed  to  stay  supper  by  the 
ef  officers  of  the  house,  even  to  a  degree  of  importunity.  The  punc- 
na  caution  witli  which  his  lordship  avoided  committing  himself,  by 
epting  the  slightest  hospitality  from  the  duke  of  Newburgh,  proves 
i  he  did  not  consider  the  fat,  fair /roiiZetn,  his  daughter,  by  any  means 
rthy  of  the  preferment  of  becoming  duchess  of  York. 
kfter  he  had,  with  some  trouble,  backed  out  of  all  the  civilities  that 
«  pressed  upon  him,  and  withdrawn  to  his  inn,  where  he  made  an 
1  sapper,"'  there  came  to  call  upon  him,  under  pretence  of  a  visit 
n  a  countryman,  a  young  gentleman,  one  Hamilton,  who  wore  a  gold 
'  by  his  side,  and  was  said  to  be  of  the  duke's  bedchamber,  and  much 
his  fevour.  This  Mr.  Hamilton  seemed  every  way  to  try  what  he 
Id  get  out  of  the  earl ;  and  by  his  discourse,  his  lordship  perceived 
t  he  had  puzzled  the  court,  and  that  his  declining  to  receive  further 
ntions,  made  them  suspect  that  he  was  dissatisfied.  The  earl,  find- 
himself  rather  in  a  dilemma,  was  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and  having 

ifordaant  Genealogies. 

fhe  name  of  this  princess  was  Eleanor  Magdnlen.  She  married  James's 
ler  rival,  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  on  the  death  of  liis  second  wife,  the  beau- 
.  archduchess  of  Inspruck,  in  167G.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  emperors 
^ph  I.  and  Charles  VI.  The  great  enmity  of  the  imperial  family  to  James 
\  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  this  princess,  and  the  ofience  she  took 
36  earl  of  Peterborough  coming  to  look  at  her  for  his  master,  and  then  mak- 
no  proposal  for  her  hand. 
tfordaoDt  Geoealogies. 


mode  of  nwQJBf  m  ikM  cwuiii  AOfl 
»  Bntsoriuz«rtoCcidQrBB,v%aKcbcvif 

In  titf  v«rr.  L«  m^Tf^i  xxsneCBir  ordcni  lo  itcan  io  Phh,  van 
vfeff  •^f^jr*'^  L»  ihack  Dfei  docctioBt  10  BH17  sad  Wiaf  hoBi  1 
ffn'r«*»  MuT  Azot  '/Wincaberv. 

Mo^TfM-M  ftlii&Bee.  ihe  mor.  raitiUe  of  hit  ikat  had  bfcn  prapoHi^ 
vit»i  ftll  i>ie  hasie  he  eovld.  aaiS  r^  dosbcmz  oT  xhe  jMifiwian  iifi 
}i«  hid  been  ftararpd.  he  ret'jrned  10  Pam«  and  ilirhdof  ai  the  ■■ 
Urnr  vtiere  i^^e  prmcesi  Miiy  .Anae  Lred.  he  arqaaiDttid  her  wiik 
fi^we  r/  the  prefenc^r::.  which  he  had  eretr  reaioQ  10  belief e.  lai 
f»er.  The  pnaren  had  no:  tel^omawDd  enoufh  to  eooeeal  hm 
fta  thw  oecaffioD ;  *and,^  panoes  his  excelleocr,  •*  die  was  nol  li 
LUmed.  eonviderinff  the  prr^ri«ioD  it  wocld  hare  been  for  an  oq 
maid  to  manr  a  prxoce  mo  greau  both  in  the  euiuamancci  of  kt 
and  iDeriL^' 

The  re«uh  thoald  be  a  warning  to  all  diplooMtiftB  engaged  in 
delicate  and  retf[>oDfihle  bufiness  of  roval  mirriages,  not  to  advaa 
fin'jln  sirp  be^-ond  the  precise  wananin*  of  their  instrurtioni ;  hvii 
had  ^yfr^n  the  iriteml  between  the  letters  the  eari  had  rereired  at  Colo 
and  hif  arr:vcil  at  P-:sri«.  a  total  change  of  purp^-tse  had  taken  place  ii 
HL'cret  councils  of  the  6nti«h  court ;  and  the  luckless  envov  foood 
he  had  committed  an  irretrievable  blunder,  bv  his  communication  tc 
pririre^K ;  for  the  orders  that  awaited  him  at  his  own  house  werBi 
to  marr>'  and  hrin?  her  home«  as  the  consort  of  the  dnke  of  York. 
to  bn;ak  off  all  negotiations  for  her  hand.  His  consternation  and  v 
tion  may  be  imagined,  especially  as  this  sudden  and  proToking  ca| 
proceeded  not  from  any  fickleness  on  the  part  of  the  nuke  of  Yoik 
from  the  impertinent  interference  of  that  restless  intriguante*  the  doc 
of  Portsmouth,  whoM  insolence  led  her  to  aspire  at  nothing  less 
nwry'mg  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  British  crown  to  a  bride  ol 
selecting.  The  lady  whom  she  had  chosen  for  him  was  the  ditif 
of  the  due  d'Elbcpuf,  a  cadet  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine ;  her  ■< 
was  the  sist<T  of  Mareschal  Turenne — a  connexion  to  which  his  1 
highness  would  have  had  no  objection,  because  of  his  aflection  tc 
ohl  commander,  had  the  lady  been  of  a  suitable  age ;  but  when  the 
of  Peterborough  came  to  see  her,  aAer  king  Charles  had  consenti 
the  marriage,  he  found  that  she  was  a  little  giri  under  thirteen,  aa 
very  childish  for  that  age,  that  he  would  not  for  a  moment  eneoi 
tlic  i(l»t  of  bringing  home  a  bride  of  her  fashion  for  his  royal  fn 
Thn  (Jiiclicss  uf  Portsmouth,  however,  who  thought  to  carry  her  | 
in  time,  if  nlie  could  only  succeed  in  breaking  oft  the  promising  t 
tiation  with  Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemberg,  continued,  by  means  ol 
ciiiJMsariitH,  so  to  di8|)arage  that  princess  that  the  duke  was  induce 
give  her  up. 

Much  ado  was  there  to  pacify  the  poor  princess  on  so  great  a 

'  Murdaunt  Gcnealoi^ica.  *  Elarl  of  Peterborough,  in  Mordaunt  Gsncak 
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ipfiointmeDt ;  especially  as  (here  were  those  to  whom  she  seemed  a 
iVid,  who  forbore  not  to  rejoice,  if  not  to  insult  her,  on  this  change  of 
MBrtune.  As  for  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  he  frankly  coofesved  that  he 
feflit  not  see  her  again.'  In  fact,  ailer  having  committed  himself  by 
kit  premature  communication,  he  felt  to  the  full  as  deeply  mortified  as 
Wrself. 

An  eflbrt  had  been  made  by  the  British  resident  at  Paris,  by  sending 
Ml  express  to  meet  him  on  the  road  with  news  of  this  change,  to  prevent 
Vie  earl  of  Peterborough  from  committing  himself,  by  complimenting  the 
teincess  of  Wirtemberg  on  the  imaginary  preferment  that  his  first  letters 
kd  given  him  reason  to  believe  awaited  her;  but  the  messenger,  having 
tten  a  difierent  route,  missed  him.  Mortified  and  annoyed  as  the  earl 
Vis  with  the  capricious  conduct  of  his  own  court,  he  was  in  a  manner 
boDsoled  when  he  found  that  he  was  required  by  his  majesty  to  proceed 
whh  all  speed  to  Modena,  to  demand,  according  to  the  proper  forms, 
ihe  original  of  that  beautiful  portrait  which  had  never  ceased  to  haunt 
hii  inMgiDQtioo  since  he  first  got  a  stealthy  view  of  it  in  the  Conti 
friace. 

It  is  a  little  amusing  that  king  Charles,  in  his  instructions  to  ^  Our 
q|ht  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin,  Henry,  earl  of  Peterborough, 
lllir  ambaMador  extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Modena,^'  commences  with 
aotidng  ^  the  failure  of  the  occasion^'  on  which  he  had  been  appointed 
inbasaador-extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Vienna — ^  viz^  for  cfiecting  a 
■arriage  between  our  most  dear  brother,  James,  duke  of  York,  and  the 
joaug  archduchess  of  Inspruck,''  but  passes  over  in  silence  the  other 
§m  Ladies — viz^  the  duchess  of  Guise,  Mesdemoiselles  Kais  and  d'El- 
kmut^  and  the  princesses  of  Newburgh  and  Wirtemberg,  whose  conjugal 
^■alifications  his  excellency  had  subsequently  been  employed  to  report 
fcr  his  royal  highnesses  consideration,  and  proceeds  with  laudable  brevity 
to  the  object  of  his  present  mission,  in  these  words  ^— 

■'OoT  said  dear  brother  desiring  us  much  to  consent  to  bis  marriage  with  the 
yoang  princess  of  Modona,  Mary  d'Est^,  sister  to  the  present  duke  of  Modena, 
We  have  tliought  fit  hereby  to  enjoin  and  direct  you  to  make  wliat  convenient 
Speed  you  possibly  can  to  the  court  of  the  said  prince,  and  intro<iucing  }rourself 
teie  by  your  letters  of  credence,  which  we  herewith  send  yon,  to  an  audience 
of  die  duchess-regent,  after  the  performance  of  such  compliments  to  her  on  oar 
^Mt,  mm  will  best  occur  to  you  on  the  subject,  open  unto  hor  our  brother's  earnest 
desi/e  to  espouse  the  young  princess,  her  daughter,'*  *  dtc  &o. 

A  poliie  hint  on  the  subject  of  the  young  lady's  portion  is  delicately 
introduced  in  his  majesty's  statement  :-^ 

"Tluit  our  said  dearest  brother  seems  to  be  willing  to  settle  a  jointure  of  fifteen 
tbounnd  pounds  per  annum  sterling  money  of  England,  and  even  to  enlarge 
hiaisalf  farther  therein,  if  tlie  value  of  her  portion  (hitherto  not  certainly  known 
to  Ui)  shall  require  a  bcticr." 

Hie  time  for  the  payment  of  the  portion,  and  all  arrangements  con- 


«n 


'  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 

'"Official  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  for  the  marriage  treaty  of 
JanMS,  dnke  of  York,  and  Mary  of  Modena."— Appendix  of  Mordaunt  Genea- 
logies. 
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nected  with  it,  are  in  this  docnment  referred  to  the  friendly  ubitiaiifl^ 
of  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XIV.  :-^ 

"  TheM  capitulations  being  thus  finished,  proceeds  hit  m^iesij,  yoo  thaSl 
ceed  to  e«pou:»e  the  princess  in  our  brother's  name,  aooording  to  the  d 
and  proxy  he  will  send  you  to  that  effect,  and  when  that  ceremofny  is  oversd^ 
with  the  duchess-regent,  or  her  ministers,  the  manner  of  bringiBf  the 
priru:ess  hither,  whu-h  we  suspect,  for  the  aToiding  of  many  troublesomf 
chargeable  ceremonies,  she  will  chooie  to  be  imeogmim.^ 

A  very  adroit  method  this  of  intimating  to  the  princees  the  plan  it 
intended  she  should  adopt  in  her  bridal  progress.    A  prudential 
follows,  requiring  that  the  expenses  of  the  bride^s  journey,  u  ftr 
Paris  or  Calais,  should  be  defrayed  by  her  own  court. 

The  document  concludes  with  this  observation  :— 

**  Now,  although  it  be  unusual  to  send  extraordinary  ambassadors  to  a 
prince  of  Italy  of  that  sphere,  yet  we  have  condescended  lo  do  it,  to  hoooot 
most  dear  broilier's  choice  of  this  princess  for  his  wife,  but  that  on  the  other 
our  own  dignity  may  not  sulfer  thereby,  }'Ou  must  be  caireful  to  stipulate 
adjust  the  manner  of  your  appearance  there,  to  the  full  extent  of  such 
nies  as  have  been  given  to  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain,  who  have 
appeared  tliere.'' 

These  instructions,  signed  by  king  Charles,  and  countersigned  by  tkl 
earl  of  Arlington,  are  dated  July  31,  1673.  The  same  express  broogM 
a  similar  document,  only  somewhat  amplified,  from  the  duke  of  ToH|I 
directing  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  after  delivering  the  king^s  credeotiil 
letters  and  his  own  to  the  duke  and  duchess-regent  of  Modena,  to  pro- 
fess to  them  his  earnest  desire  of  marrv'ing  the  young  princess,  and  till 
great  affection  he  had  conceived  for  her  person  and  virtues,  repettini 
what  has  been  mentioned  in  the  king's  letter  touching  her  portion,  aw 
the  jointure  of  15,000/.  that  he  was  willing  to  settle  on  her,  in  cafleifat 
should  survive  him,  and  his  willingness  to  augment  it  in  propoitioQ  to 
the  amount  of  her  portion  : — 

**  When  you  shall  have  contracted  tlie  princess  in  my  name,"'  continues  tbi 
duke,  '*  you  are  to  present  to  her  as  a  token  of  my  esteem,  such  part  of  my  jevsb 
in  your  custody  as  you  shall  judge  convenient,  and  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
performing  tlio  solemnity  of  the  marriage  you  thall  present  her  with  the  remsif 
der  of  my  said  jewels,  as  a  further  pledge  of  my  atfections  and  of  my  sstiifr^ 
tion  of  what  you  have  done  for  me."  * 

The  expediency  of  the  princess  travelling  incognita  is  also  repettti 
by  the  duke,  and  he  especially  recommends  his  tnisty  proxy  to  adoft 
the  same  plan  for  himself  on  his  way  to  Modena,  taking  with  him  oe^ 
such  servants  as  were  absolutely  necessary. 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  instrument,  James  announced  liii 
intended  nuptials  in  the  following  laconic  seaman-like  episUe  to  ^ 
cousin,  prince  Rupert,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  coounand  of  tkl 
British  fleet : — 

"« St  James's,  Aug.  3,  1673l' 

'*  I  have  received  yours  by  Dowcett,  and,  by  the  account  he  gave  of  vW 
passed  wlien  you  were  neare  the  Schonvelt,  see  plainly  de  Ruyter  will  ta"^ 

*  Printed  for  Lord  Peterborough  in  the  appendix  to  the  Afbrdannt  Genssl4|i* 
■  MS.  Lausdowne,  1230,  article  99,  fol.  160. 
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flght  you.  I  have  also  seen  yours  to  Ld.  Arlington,  ftom  whom  jrou 
his  niigesty's  pleasure,  so  that  there  remains  nothing  more  for  me  to 
now  my  marriage  is  agreed  on  with  the  yonge  prinoess  of  Modeoa, 
you  faire  weather  and  good  successe  if  you  undertake  anything. 

*<Jamks. 
ieare  eousen, 
1  Rupert.** 

St  men,  who  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  choose  a  wife 
^  the  fairest,  the  noblest,  and  the  wealthiest  ladies  on  earth, 
»  had  hitherto  been  embarrassed  with  the  agreeable  perplexity 
'  for  his  consort  her  who  should  be  esteemed  (he  most  unex- 
of  all  the  princesses  who  had  been  offered  to  his  considera- 
d  that  aAer  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  on  that  point,  no 
culty  could  be  apprehended — at  least,  not  on  the  part  of  the 
om  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was 
1  his  hand.  His  plenipotentiary  very  soon  had  occasion  to 
him  in  this  notion.  The  wooing  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Mo- 
il these  pages  for  the  first  time  unfold  to  the  world,'  is  indeed 
hapter  in  the  personal  history  of  royalty,  demonstrating  that 
—ay,  and  very  youthful  ones — occasionally  endeavour  to 
1  of  their  own,  and  that  ladies  sometimes  prefer  a  maiden  life 
happiness  to  the  cares  and  trials  of  the  conjugal  state,  even 
ers  the  glittering  perspective  of  a  crown, 
'ged  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  use  all  possible  diligence  to 
bring  home  his  Italian  bride,  before  the  approaching  session 
nt,  being  well  aware  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  prevent 
with  a  Roman-catholic  princess.  The  earl  then  receiving 
.  the  commands  and  interests  of  his  master,  set  off  post  for 
»gnito.  He  arrived  there  at  the  end  of  three  days,  fancying, 
»re  he  had  taken  to  send  his  equipage  and  baggage  away, 
*^re  of  his  officers,  that  he  should  be  entirely  unknown ;  but 
.d  he  entered  his  inn  to  repose  and  refresh  himself  a  little, 
fvaiter  brought  him  word  there  were  two  gentlemen  below, 
d  admittance  to  speak  with  him  on  the  part  of  the  duchess 
He  could  not  possibly  refuse  to  see  them,  and  they  de- 
tter  to  him,  signed  by  one  Nardi,  who  styled  himself  a  sec- 
aainting  his  excellency,' "  that  the  duchess  of  Modena  had 
is  intention  to  come  into  these  parts  to  treat  of  a  marriage 
oung  princess,  but  knowing  her  daughter's  inclinations  to  be 
linst  any  obligations  of  that  kind,  and  that  she  was  perfectly 
he  resolution  to  take  upon  her  a  religious  life,  she  thought  it 
to  give  him  timely  information  thereof,  that  the  king,  his 
j  his  lordship  might  avoid  committing  themselves  by  pur 
ign  which,  though  very  honourable  and  advantageous  to  hei 
id  the  house  of  Este,  was  yet  impracticable,  and  could  never 
about.^' _^_ 

inedited  Narrative  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  the  MS.  Memo 
-y  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume,  related  by  herself  to  the 
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The  rarprue  of  the  incoeniio  arobauKSor.  on  findinf  his  ■ccict  hid 
tlre&fiy  tran«|*iretJ.  was  extreme.  ll«^veTer,  he  thongtii  it  pmdent  lo 
apfff-ar  i^reatl y  amazefJ  at  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  to  disown  to  the 
If  carers  any  roncf-rn  in  the  matter,  or  havinf  any  orders  to  proceed  in 
t}if.'  l>u.Mine'>f  they  did  surmise.  He  told  them  further,  ^  that  he  was  a 
privati*  traveller,  wlio  came  tu  rati&fy  his  owd  curiositj,  and  his  desire 
of  htfiu^  Italy,  so  there  wns  no  occa»ioa  for  her  highness  or  snj  othen 
to  ronci-rn  theai selves  in  his  motions/^ 

The  gfjiilcincn  havinf^  departed,  the  earl  immediately  gSTe  an  accorai 
of  this  stfaiige  incident  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.     Then^ie- 
flfrrting  that  tit  is  mairiagc,  after  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  engage  the 
duke  of  York  in  a  maurimonial  alliance  with  either  the  duchess  of  GuisCt 
mailemoiselle  d'EllKjeuf,  or  tlie  princesses  of  Newbnrgh  or  \Virteffll)ei|r« 
had  been  strenuously  recommended  by  the  king  of  France,  he  detenninol 
to  proceed  to  Turin,  and  confer  with  the  French  ambassador  there,  who 
was  sup|H)8ed  to  direct  the  ai&irs  of  Italy,  on  the  subject,  and  hear  from 
him  what  probability  there  was  of  ultimate  snccess  if  he  persevered  io 
the  pursuit.     When  he  came  to  liave  a  private  conference  with  that  mizH 
istiT,  he  found  that  he  had  received  no  orders  from  France  to  interfeiCf 
but  U)  liis  iiiiiniU'  surprise  he  had  liad  a  letter  from  the  duchess  of  Mo- 
di iia,  wherein  she  praycil  him — ^*  tliat  if  his  lordship  came  to  TuriOf 
and  did  mnfiT  or  advi.sc  with  him  on  that  matter,  he  would  signify  to 
hini  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  it,  which  had  before  been  ex- 
prrsMi'd  in  the  letter  which  his  lordship  had  received  at  Lyons  from 
Mardi.^^     ^^This  second  ap(icarance  of  an  adverse  proceeding  much  dis- 
ronni^cd  the  earl,  who  was  in  great  doubt  wliether  he  should  make  any 
fiiiiher  advances,  but  the  French  ambassador,  who  believed  the  king« 
his  master,  to  be  much  ctMiccrned  in  bringing  it  about,  advised  him  to 
have  a  little  (mtienco,  and  that,  continuing  the  pretence  of  a  casual  tn- 
veller,  lie  should  advance  his  journey  down  the  Po  to  an  agreeable  city,     | 
called  Plaisancc  ^IMaccntia),  where  he  might  remain  and  aniuse  himself 
till  he  hiul  further  onlers.^" 

1'hc  carl  took  his  advice,  and  repairing  to  Placentia,  lodged  himself 
tliere  as  conveniently  as  he  could,  under  tlie  character  of  a  private  tia- 
vellcr.  Jlut  with  all  this  caution,  his  person  and  movements  were  pe^ 
fecily  known;  and  the  second  or  lliird  morning  after  his  arrival,  the  ser- 
vants iiitoniied  him  that  there  was  a  gentleman  desired  the  fkvoarof 
admittance  lo  him,  who  came  from  the  duchess  of  Modena.  This  gen- 
llenian  proved  no  other  than  Nardi  himself,  tlie  writer  of  the  mysierioiu 
Irltcrs  for  preventing  the  oifer  of  the  duke  of  York  being  fonnaily  msde 
to  the  young  princess.'  lie  liad  the  appearance  of  an  ingenious  rosn* 
who  spoke  well,  and  was  practised  in  all  luilian  civilities.  His  eiraod 
was  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  duchess  herself,  wherein  she  wroief 
^*  that  having  hoard  of  his  journey  in  these  parts,  she  thought  it  iocun- 
brnt  on  Iier,  before  a  throat  king  and  his  minister  should  expose  them- 
•elves  by  demanding  that  which  could  not  be  accomplished,  to  maoiftft      ^ 
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I.  She  then  recapitulated  the  substance  of  Nardi's  prertous 
ni,  and  the  French  ambassador,  but  added  in  conclusion,  that 

other  princesses  in  her  family  besides  her  daughter,  to  one 
if  the  duke  his  master  thought  fit,  it  was  possible  that  he 
dmitted  to  address  himself,  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  his  lord- 
1  come  and  divert  himself  in  her  court,  she  should  esteem  it 
to  receive  him,iand  he  should  be  very  welcome.'^  The  earl 
rough,  who  was  anything  but  flattered  at  the  anxiety  of  the 
>  forestal  with  a  refusal,  an  ofler  which  he,  at  any  rate,  had 
lo  reason  to  believe  would  be  made,  drily  apologized  to  her 
for  the  trouble  which  his  coming  into  those  parts  seemed  to 
and  thanked  her  for  the  honour  she  did  him,  for  which,  how- 
isured  her  there  was  no  cause,  seeing  he  was  but  a  private 
ithout  design  or  orders  to  disquiet  any  persons  with  pretences 
lot  agreeable  to  them." ' 

uchess  of  Modena  had  really  been  averse  to  having  the  heir 
ly  realm  for  her  son-in-law,  she  would  not  have  taken  the 
lid  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  matrimonial  agent  of  the  duke 

She  had  been  accurately  informed  of  the  predilection  enter- 
ivour  of  her  daughter,  and  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  busi- 

occasion  to  discuss  the  matter  with  tne  voung  princess, 
rice  wanted  rather  better  than  two  months  of  completing  her 
;ar ;  she  was  tall  and  womanly  in  figure,  but  perfectly  uncon- 
ler  charms.  For  her  acquirements,  she  read  and  wrote  Latin 
1 ;  she  possessed  some  taste  in  painting,  and  was  a  proficient 
which  she  passionately  loved ;  but  of  those  royal  sciences, 
1  geography,  which  ought  to  form  the  most  important  part 
ication  of  princes,  she  knew  so  little,  that  when  her  mother 

to  her  that  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  duke  of  York, 
with  great  simplicity,  ^  who  the  duke  of  York  was  ?"  Her 
d  her,  ^^  that  he  was  the  brother  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
nptive  to  that  realm ;"  but  the  princess  was  not  a  whit  the 
lis  information.  ^  She  had  been  so  innocently  bred,"  observes 
lis  journal,  ^  that  she  did  not  know  of  such  a  place  as  Eng- 
uch  a  person  as  the  duke  of  York." 

lie  duchess  of  Modena  had  sufficiently  enlightened  the  igno- 
tie  fair  young  devotee  on  the  subject,  by  making  her  fully 
with  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  prospects  that  awaited  her, 
ling  the  fact  that  the  duke  of  York  was  in  his  fortieth  year, 
rice  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping,  and  implored  her 
rry  this  royal  suitor  instead  of  her,  observing  with  some  nai- 
L  the  age  of  the  elder  princess  of  Modena,  who  was  thirty 
was  more  suitable  to  that  of  a  bridegroom  of  forty  than  her 
e  was  only  in  her  fifteenth  year."  Mary  Beatrice  was  assured 
that  the  fancied  objection  of  too  great  juvenility  in  a  girl  of 
3uld  be  very  soon  obviated  by  time,  while  every  day  would 
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render  a  lady  of  thirty  lesi  agreeable  to  a  prince  like  the  doke  d 
York."' 

This  reasoning,  however  cogent,  did  not  reconcile  the  yoathfnl  bentf 
to  the  idea  of  being  consigned  to  a  consort  five-and-twenty  years  ha 
senior;  she  wept,  and  protested  her  determination  to  profeas  heradf  a 
nun ;  and  continued  to  urge  the  propriety  of  bestowing  her  aunt  on  the 
duke  of  York  instead  of  herself,  so  perseveriogly,  that  at  last  she  coa- 
vinred  some  of  the  most  inHuential  persons  in  the  court  of  Modena  thit 
she  was  righu  These  were  her  uncle  Rinaldo  d^E>t^  who,  like  the 
princess  her  aunt,  was  the  oftpring  of  her  grandfather's  second  marriige 
with  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Parma,  and  the  padre  Garimbert,  ha 
mother  the  duchess-regent's  confessor,  and  in  reality  her  prime  minisier. 
This  ecclesiastic  had  been  bom  a  subject  of  Parma,  and  was  exceedinglv 
desirous  of  obliging  that  fiunily  by  promoting  the  intereata  of  t^ 
kinswoman.' 

Garimbert,  who  is  called  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough  a  cunning  Jesoitt 
was  suspected  by  those  of  the  cabinet  who  wished  to  promote  Uie  ms^ 
riage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Mary  Beatrice,  of  encouraging  her  in  her 
determined  negation  of  that  alliance. 

The  effects  of  this  under-current  had  appeared  in  the  duchess  beiog 
wrought  upon  by  her  spiritual  director,  first,  to  plead  her  daughter'i 
prrdilertion  for  the  vocation  of  a  nun,  in  order  to  deter  the  enroy  of  the 
duke  of  York  from  addressing  his  master^s  suit  to  her;  and  in  the oexl 
place,  to  KUgf^est  his  transferring  it  to  the  elder  princess.  In  order  to 
favour  this  cliauf^e  of  persons,  sutficicnt  interest  had  been  made  with  the 
ruling  powers  in  the  court  of  France  to  induce  them  to  use  their  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  aunt  instead  of  the  niece.  In  the  mean  time,  an 
express  was  sent  from  England  to  apprise  the  earl  of  Peterborough  that 
the  king  of  France  had  despatche<l  the  marquis  of  Dangeau,  with  orden 
10  assist  in  concluding  the  matrimonial  alliance  between  England  ind 
Modena,  but  that  it  was  suspected  that  instead  of  the  young  princosr 
from  whom  it  was  supposed  all  the  ditFiculty  arose,  it  was  intended  u> 
substitute  an  aunt  of  hers,  who  in  all  manner  of  circumstances  was  infe- 
rior to  her,  and  for  divers  considerations  unsuitable  for  the  duke  of 
York.  ^'This  sudden  change  in  the  afBiir  greatly  mortified  the  eirl 
whose  head  turned  round  under  this  \'arietv  of  circumstances."' 

A  few  days  aAer,  came  Nardi  again,  with  more  compliments  froin 
the  duchess,  and  open  declarations  ^  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  her 
and  her  court,  if  the  honour,  which  it  was  supposed  was  intended  for 
her  daughter,  could  be  transferred  to  another  princess  in  the  fomily.^ 
The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  determined,  if  he  could  not  hawe 
the  youngest  and  fairest,  lie  would  take  neither,  stood  to  his  first  pee* 
tence,  ^^That  he  came  to  Italy  for  his  own  pleasure;  that  he  had  no 
orders  on  the  subject  her  highness  mentioned ;  and  that  his  sojourn  in 
that  neighbourhood  was  only  caused  by  a  little  indisposition ;  and  eoo- 

'  Ms.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  iu  the  Archives  au  Rojraumt  dt 
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eluded  with  his  doty  and  humble  thanks  to  the  duchess  for  the  honour 
•he  did  him.'' 

A  fresh  express  from  England  informed  the  earl  of  the  approach  of  the 
marqins  of  Diingeau,  empowered  by  the  king  of  France  to  use  his  utmost 
influence  to  obtain  the  young  Mary  Beatrice  for  the  duke  of  York,  and 
none  other ;  and  if  his  mediation  failed,  then  he  was  to  return  to  Paris 
withont  further  delay.  A  week  af\er  this,  the  marquis  arrived,  and 
undertook  to  reason  with  the  duchess  on  the  subject,  having  formerly 
had  some  acquaintance  with  her,  when,  as  one  of  cardinal  Mazarine's 
nieces, she  resided  in  France.  He  was  a  clerer,  eloquent  man,  well  versed 
in  the  arts  of  courts,  and  so  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  princes  of  Este 
their  true  interests  in  obliging  the  king,  his  master,  and  contracting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  powerful  alliance  of  England,  that  all  the  court  and 
council  were  persuaded,  with  the  single  exception  of  fiither  Grarimbert, 
who  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  the  young  princess  in  her  aversion, 
and  to  dissuade  the  duchess  from  yielding  her  consent.  However,  the 
advantage  of  the  connexion  having  been  once  clearly  represented  to  the 
duchess,  all  objections  were  presently  overruled.  The  marquis  of  Dan- 
geau  then  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Peterborougli  that  he  might  now  advance 
to  Modena,  where  his  addresses  would  l^  honourably  received.  The 
duchess  also  wrote  to  the  same  eflect,  and  gave  him  a  most  respectful 
in¥itation  to  her  court,  assuring  him  that  the  only  difficulty  that  now 
remained,  was  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  for  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage  of  a  catholic  princess  with  a  prince  not  openly  declared 
of  that  religion.* 

The  duke  of  York  had  afibrded  sufficient  proof  of  his  devotion  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  power,  his  influence  in  the 
state,  together  with  the  vast  income  which  he  had  hitherto  derived  from 
the  high  offices  he  held,  rather  than  do  violence  to  his  conscience,  by 
taking  the  test  which  had  been  devised  by  the  republican  party  in  par- 
liament to  deprive  the  country  of  his  services.  Tet,  as  he  had  made  no 
public  profession  of  reconciliation  to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  pope  took 
the  present  opportunity  of  giving  him  every  annoyance. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough,  suspecting  that  the  marriage  might  be  pre- 
Tented  by  an  opposition  to  it  from  such  a  quarter,  would  not  make  a 
public  entrance  into  Modena  in  the  first  instance,  but,  preserving  his  in- 
eognitOy  travelled  thither  as  a  private  person.  About  a  mile  from  the 
town,  however,  he  was  met  by  Nardi,  the  under-secretary  of  state,  with 
a  coach  and  six,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  palace  of  one  of  the  chief 
aoUes,  brother  to  the  bishop  of  Modena,  of  which  he  was  put  in  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  the  duchess  of  Modena.  Here,  finding  he  was  to 
be  splendidly  lodged  and  entertained  at  her  highnesses  expense,  he  pro- 
tested against  it,  as  being  contrary  to  his  desire  of  keeping  up  his  incog- 
nito ;  but  Nardi  told  him  that  although  tlie  duchess,  in  compliance  wiih 
his  request,  omitted  ofiering  him  in  public  the  respect  that  was  his  due, 
she  was  not  tied  from  serving  him  her  own  way  in  all  things  necessary 
for  his  comfort  and  accommodation. 
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The  abbe  Dangcau,  the  marquises  brother,  having  been  despttebed  to 
Rome  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  the  dispensation  for  the  mmniage*  wiik 
the  pope  and  his  favourite  nephew,  cardinal  Altieri,  the  eari  o^  Peter- 
borough was  in  the  mean  time  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  dndieH 
of  Modena.  lie  was  brought  in  a  private  coach  to  the  pftUoe  by  Nardil 
who,  by  a  back  way,  intruduced  him  into  an  apartment,  where  he  (ound 
the  duchess  standing  with  her  back  to  a  table.  The  earl  approMhed  bcr 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  sovereign  princese  in  her  own  houae.  She 
received  him  with  much  courtesy;  and  chairs  being  set,  his  lordship 
entered  at  once  upon  the  true  cause  of  his  coming,  observing,  ^  that  he 
was  surprised  at  finding  a  difficulty  in  a  thing  which  the  worid  judgid 
to  be  so  advantageous  to  all  parties.^' ' 

The  duchess  excused  herself  by  pleading  the  aversion  her  daughter 
had  to  a  married  life,  and  the  great  desire  she  had  to  be  a  nnn.  She 
said,  likewise,  tliat  the  princess  was  young,  and  not  of  a  strong  eonsti- 
tution ;  and  that,  ^  besides,  the  Italian  princes,  dependhig  mnch  on  the 
reputation  of  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion,  there  would  be  difficnlties  ii 
obtaining  a  dispensation  for  an  alliance  with  a  prince  who  was  not  de- 
clared of  the  same  church,  let  the  opinion  of  his  true  iaith  be  what  it 
would.''  To  all  those  objections  the  earl  replied  in  such  a  manner  u 
induced  the  duchess  to  declare  that  he  had  appeased  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties of  her  own  thoughts.  She  added,  ^Mhat  if  the  abbe  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  di8i>ensation,  she  knew  not  but  they  might  proceed  to  a 
happy  conclusion.''  This  first  conversation  ended  with  the  eail's  re- 
questing to  be  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  young  princess,  whose  pos- 
session he  had  so  long  thought  necessary  for  his  master's  happiness; 
and  the  duchess  having  promised  it  for  the  next  evening,  he  retired  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  he  arrived.' 

The  next  day  his  excellency  received  advice  from  tlie  abbe  Dangeau, 
that  great  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  French  ambassador,  and  also 
by  cardinal  Barberini,  and  all  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  house  of  Este 
at  Rome,  to  obtain  the  dispensation,  but  that  the  pope  was  very  aveise 
to  it,  and  his  governing  nephew,  cardinal  Altieri,  was  violently  opposed 
to  it.  Various  pretences  were  alleged  in  excuse  of  this  unfriendly  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  the  true  cause  was  the  jealousy  of  the  papal  goveninent 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  EUte ;  lest  through  an  allianee^ 
powerful  as  that  of  England,  the  duke  of  Modena  should  be  enabled  to 
contest  the  fair  duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  the  lands  of  which  the  princess  of 
Este  had  been  wrongfully  deprived  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Roman  see^ 
in  which  case  it  was  possible  he  might  be  disposed  to  use  other  means 
than  prayers  and  tears  to  recover  his  own,  even  from  the  successois  of 
St.  Peter.* 

Our  stout  old  cavalier  was  not  a  man  to  be  lightly  discouraged ;  he 
had  set  his  heart  on  bringing  home  the  fairest  bride  in  Christendom  for 
his  royal  friend.  His  spirit  rose  in  proportion  to  the  ffreatness  of  the 
obstacle  that  was  likely  to  be  opposed  to  the  accomplishment  of  hit 
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ind  determining^  if  possible,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  sudden 
,  he  renewed  his  request  of  being  permitted  to  see  the  princess 
ig.  He  was  conducted  to  the  palace  at  the  hour  appointed, 
into  the  duchess's  apartment  as  before,  and  found  the  young 
ith  her  mother. 

rincess  Mary  of  Este,^  says  he,  ^  appeared  to  be,  at  this  time, 
teen  years  of  age ;  she  was  tall  and  admirably  shaped ;  her 
a  was  of  the  last  degree  of  fairness ;  her  hair  black  as  jet,  so 
yebrows  and  her  eyes,  but  the  latter  so  full  of  light  and  sweet- 
ly did  dazzle  and  charm,  too.  There  seemed  given  unto  them 
sovereign  power — power  to  kill  and  power  to  save ;  and  in 
turn  of  her  face,  which  was  of  the  most  graceful  oval,  there 
he  features,  all  the  beauty,  and  all  that  could  be  great  and 
n  any  human  creature.'' ' 

1  approached  her  with  the  respect  he  thought  due  to  his  future 
and  having  made  her  the  proper  compliments,  ^  he  asked  her 
ht  were  the  means  of  disturbing  her  tranquillity,  and  in  some 
ing  her  inclinations ;  but  first,  from  the  sight  of  her  picture, 
tiU  more  so  from  the  view  of  herself,  he  was  convinced  it  was 
leans  of  making  happy  a  prince  whose  love,  when  she  came 
lim,  would  make  ample  amends  to  her  for  anything  that  she 
'  regard  as  a  grievance." ' 

;wered  with  a  little  fierceness,  ^  that  she  was  obliged  to  the 
igland  and  the  duke  of  York  for  their  good  opmion ;  but  she 
but  wonder  why  from  so  many  princesses  of  more  merit,  who 
*em  that  honour,  and  be  ready  to  embrace  it,  they  should  per- 
eavouring  to  force  the  inclination  of  one  who  had  vowed  her- 
ich  as  was  in  her  power,  to  another  sort  of  life,  out  of  which 
could  think  she  should  be  happy ;  and  she  desired  his  excel- 
en,  as  he  fancied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  ^  if  he  had  an  infiu- 
his  master,  to  oblige  her  by  endeavouring  to  avert  any  fur- 
;ution  of  a  maid,  who  had  an  invincible  aversion  to  marriage, 
there  were  enow,"  she  said,  ^  in  Italy,  and  even  in  that  house, 
d  not  be  unworthy  of  so  great  an  honour,  and  who,  from  the 
y  might  have  thereof,  would  deserve  it  much  better  than  she 

T  piqued  the  earl  might  be  at  the  lofty  disdain  with  which  the 
•eauty  received  his  compliments,  and  her  earnest  endeavours  to 
-self  from  the  unwelcome  alliance  to  which  he  was  wooing  her, 
y  able  a  diplomatist  to  take  any  notice  of  her  pointed  hint, 
aster's  addresses  would  be  more  agreeable  and  suitable  to  her 
to  herself.  In  reply  to  all  her  passionate  rhetoric  on  the  pro- 
his  allowing  her  to  fulfil  that  vocation  to  which  it  was  her 
devote  herself,  his  excellency  told  her,  ^^  that  he  begged  her 
he  could  not  obey  her ;  he  might  have  been  induced  to  do  so 
nw  her,  but  now  it  was  impossible,  since  he  could  not  believe 
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tliat  tihe  was  made  fir  other  end  than  to  gire  princes  to  the  world,  wbo 
should  adorn  it  with  characters  of  high  virtae  and  nierit ;  that  his  eoan- 
uy  liad  need  of  such,  and  he  would  now  hazard  the  oflending  her  by 
persisting  in  his  demand ',  since  if  he  did  incur  her  displeasore  by  it,  it 
would  be  tlie  nicaii^  of  making  her  one  of  the  happiest  princeases  in  the 
world/'  The  earl  complains  that,  for  all  he  could  say,  the  princess  q>- 
peared  dissatisfied  at  his  persistance.  Well  she  might,  when  the  pbio 
meaning  of  his  flattering  speech  simply  amounted  to  this,  that  since  she 
suited  the  object  of  liis  mission,  it  mattered  little  whether  she  shoddend 
at  the  thought  of  being  torn  from  her  own  sonny  clime,  and  the  sweet 
familiar  friends  of  her  childhood,  to  be  transplanted  to  a  land  of  stna- 
gers,  and  consigned  to  an  unknown  husband  five-and-twentj  yeais  Ma 
tlian  herself;  whose  name  she  had  never  heard  till  she  was  required  to 
plight  her  vows  of  conjugal  love  and  obedience  to  him ;  and  that  even 
tlie  alternative  of  a  convent  and  a  veil  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  her. 
Who  can  wonder  that  a  young  high-spirited  girl,  nnder  fifteen,  broke 
through  the  conventional  restraints  whereby  princesses  are  taught  froo 
their  cradles  to  control  their  feelings,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  the  dreaded 
doom  tluit  awaited  her,  by  telling  the  ambassador  her  mind  with  the  pes* 
sionatf  and  tearful  vehemence  of  a  child  of  nature.  Having  done  thiSf 
she  maintained  an  obstinate  silence,  and  retired  with  the  duchess  her 
mother. 

The  next  day,  the  ambassador  made  a  formal  complaint  of  her  hi^h- 
ne8!»-s  behaviour  to  Nardi ;  and  expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  that,  hav- 
ing been  kept  on  under  pretence  of  ^  Dangeau's^  negotiation  for  the  dis- 
pensation, a  much  greater  ditficulty  appeared  in  the  aversion  so  <^)eiily 
expressed  by  tiie  princess,  of  whose  consent  he  now  utterly  dnpaired.' 

Nardi  told  him  he  need  not  be  under  the  least  concern  on  that  account, 
since  the  ladies  of  Italy,  when  it  came  to  be  in  earnest,  were  accustomed 
to  have  no  will  but  tliat  of  tlieir  friends ;  and  if  her  mother  were  satisfied, 
she  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  much  more  difFicult  matter  than  that 

The  earl  then  reminde<l  the  minister  that  time  pressed,  the  meeting  of 
parliament  drew  near,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  an  im- 
mediate conclusion  or  to  depart  The  duchess,  on  being  informed  of 
this,  sent  him  word,  the  next  day,  that  she  had  greater  hopes  of  the 
piincess^s  concurrence,  who  had,  she  said,  been  urged  by  the  duke  her 
brother,  and  all  about  her,  to  consent ;  so  that  she  trusted,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  dispensation,  he  would  be  satisfied.  In  the  mean  time,  the  treaty 
proceeded  about  the  portion,  which  was  to  be  fourscore  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  paid  at  several  times,  with  conditions  for  jointure,  maintenance,  and 
other  matters ;  and  upon  those  things  which  arc  the  rocks  and  shoals  oo 
which  other  marriages  generally  split,  there  was  no  disagreement  Jamei 
notices  tlie  extreme  reluctance  of  the  young  princess  to  accept  his  hand, 
which  he  merely  imputes  to  her  desire  of  devoting  herself  to  a  religiooi 
life.  ''  Slic  had  at  any  time,^^  says  he,  ^^  a  gieat  inclination  to  be  a  nnn, 
insomuch  that  the  duchess,  her  mother,  was  obliged  to  get  the  pope  to 
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vrrite  to  her,  and  persuade  her  to  comply  with  her  wish,  as  most  con- 
ilucive  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  public  gfood.^'  * 

Tliere  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  assertion  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  his  royal  highnesses  representative,  the  earl  of  Peter^ 
bt>rough,  gives  of  the  unfriendly  conduct  of  the  pope  in  this  af&ir : — 
^  But  now  at  last  came  from  Rome  the  abbot  Dangeau,  without  the  dis- 
pensation, which  he  could  not  by  any  means  obtain,  by  reason  that 
the  cardinal  Altieri  was  inflexible,  and  Uireats  of  excommunication  were 
issued  against  any  that  should  undertake  to  perform  or  celebrate  the 
marriage.  Thereupon,"  pursues  his  excellency,  ^we  were  all  upon 
fears  of  a  total  rupture.  The  duchess  herself,  a  znlons,  if  not  a  bigoted 
woman,  was  in  great  pain  about  the  part  that  might  seem  ofiensive  to  his 
holiness,  or  neglective  of  his  authority ;  and  the  princess  took  occasion 
from  hence  to  support  her  unwillingness.  But,  in  truth,  the  cardinal 
Barberini,  on  whom  the  duchess  had  great  dependence,  and  all  the  other 
adherents  and  relations  of  the  house  of  Est^,  being  every  day  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  honour  and  interest  they  were  like  to  find  in 
this  alliance,  were  scandalized  at  the  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the  pope 
and  his  nephew,  and  did  frankly  advise  the  duchess  of  Modena  to  con- 
clude the  marriage  at  once ;  it  being  less  difficult  to  c^tain  forgiveness 
for  it  after  it  was  done,  than  permission  for  doing  it"  * 

The  next  great  difficulty  was,  to  find  a  priest  who  would  in  that 
country  venture  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  espousals  in  defiance 
of  the  interdict  of  the  pope.  The  bishop  of  Modena,  who  was  applied 
to,  positively  refused ;  but,  at  last,  a  poor  English  Jacobite,  named  White, 
who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  and  upon  whom  the  terror  of  excommuni- 
cation did  not  so  much  prevail,  undertook  to  do  iu  The  princess,  then, 
at  last,  gave  herself  up  to  the  will  of  her  friends ;  a  day  was  appointed 
for  the  solemnity,  and  the  earl  had  liberty  to  visit  her  highness  in  her 
own  apartment'  h  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  excellency  did  not 
enrich  his  curious  and  amusing  history  of  this  marriage,  with  a  few 
particulars  of  his  state  visit  to  the  reluctant  bride-elect,  and  of  her  re- 
ception of  him,  and  the  costly  offering  of  jewels,  which  he  was  then 
empowered  to  present  to  her,  as  a  love  token,  from  her  future  lord.  It 
was  not,  as  she  herself  afterwards  declared,  without  floods  of  tears  that 
she  yielded  to  her  mother's  commands,  which  she  had  never  before  ven- 
tured to  dispute.* 

When  a  reluctant  assent  had  been  thus  wrung,  by  maternal  authority, 
from  poor  Mary  Beatrice,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  assumeil  his  official 
character  of  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  king  of  England  to  that 
court ;  and  procurator  and  proxy  for  his  royal  highness  James  duke  of 
Tork  and  Albany^s  marriage  with  the  princess,  sister  to  the  duke. 

Instead,  however,  of  making  a  public  entrance  into  Modena,  which  in 
consequence  of  having  le(\  his  servants  and  equipage  at  Lyons,  the  carl 
was  not  prepared  to  do,  he  was  brought  in  the  most  honourable  manner 
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to  his  first  public  audience  or  the  duchess-regent  and  the  reicning  duke 
hrr  soiu  by  the  prince  RInaldo  of  Este,  the  uncle  of  the  duke,  and  all 
thftt  were  great  and  noble  in  that  court  **  And,  indeed,^'  continues  the 
earl,  ^'  the  ceremony,  attendance,  state  guards,  and  other  appartraaocet, 
were  in  that  order  and  magnificence  as  might  have  become  a  prince  of  6r 
grruter  revenues  and  territories ;  and  herein  all  the  marks  of  sovereigmT 
did  appear,  which  are  usual  with  princes  who  are  dependent  but  of  God.^ 
He  di-livered  his  credentials  in  the  usual  form  to  their  highacMes;  and 
after  having  made  a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion,  retired  as  he  came; 
only,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  his  coach,  he  was  led  into  a  tery 
noble  apartment  which  was  appropriated  to  his  use,  in  quality  of  htf 
office  as  ambassador  extraordinary  for  the  marriage;  and  there  be  was 
entertained  with  the  greatest  plenty  and  magnificence,  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  that  generous  princess,  the  duchess  of  Modena.' 

Tlie  marriage  treaty  was  speedily  completed.  Some  authors  hare 
asserted  that  the  portion  was  furnished  by  Louis  XIV.,  but  it  appears 
that  he  merely  advanced  some  part  of  it  as  a  loan,  of  which  he  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  extort  a  forcible  repayment  from  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena, when  there  was  a  iK^iitical  disagreement  between  them  a  few  years 
afterwards.  Marv  H<'atrire  was  always  treated  bv  Louis  XIV.  as  his 
a<!npled  danjrhter:  probal)ly  from  the  remembrance  of  early  friendship 
with  her  mother,  who,  as  the  niece  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  his  childhood. 

All  the  preliminaries  for  the  marriage  being  now  arranged,  and  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  pressing  for  his  departure,  the  day  for  the  solemni- 
zation of  the  nuptial  contract  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of  September.  The 
nohle  proxy  having  preparc<1  his  equipage  and  habit  suitable  for  the  oc- 
casion, he  was  fetched  from  his  Imlgiiigs  at  about  eleven  oVIock  oo 
that  morning,  by  the  dnke  of  Mo<]ena  in  person,  accompanied  by  prince 
Rinaldo,  and  all'  the  noblest  cavaliers  of  the  court;  and  conducted  to  a 
chamber  near  the  chapel,  where  he  reposed  himself,  till  so  much  of  the 
service  was  done  as  seemed  obnoxious  to  the  religion  he  professed,' for 
it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  James  had  not  chosen  a  Roman-catholic,  hot  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England  for  his*  proxy,  although  it  might  hare 
involved  some  inconvenience  in  an  Italian  court. 

When  the  mass  was  over,  the  earl  was  led  into  the  chapel,  where  the 
bride  expected  him ;  and  there,  not  only  without  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  hut  in  defiance  of  his  interdict,  was  Afary  of  Modena  married  bri 
poor  English  priest  to  the  catholic  heir  of  England,  represented  by  a 
proxy  of  the  reformed  faith.  **  The  ceremony  that  was  then  pcrfonned, 
was  designed,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  ^  for  a 
perpctiml  marriage  between  that  admirable  princess  and  the  duke  of 
York,  his  master."  In  the  name  of  that  prince,  the  noble  proxy  placeJ 
the  nuptial  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bride.  This  ring  she  always  wore; 
it  was  set  with  a  fair  diamond,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  call  the 
diamond  of  her  marriage.* 

'  K:irl  of  I\>U'rlK)roii{;li,  in  the  Monlnnnt  (reneaio^es.  'Ibid. 
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ne  of  the  only  three  jewels  of  which  the  did  not  finally  itrip 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  British  emigrants,  who  followed 
!  fortunes  of  her  unfortunate  lord ;  but  of  this  hereafter, 
le  8];>ousal  rites  were  over,  the  noble  proxy  of  that  unknown 
whom  Mary  Beatrice  had,  with  much  reluctance,  plighted  her 
h,  led  her  by  the  hand  to  her  apartment,  where,  toking  his 
rent  to  repose  himself  in  his  own,  till  he  was  fetched  to  ac« 
[le  princess  at  the  dinner. 

proceeds  our  record,'  '^  did  succeed  about  one  of  the  clock, 
:he  ceremony  of  it,  it  was  performed  at  a  long  table,  over  the 
whereof  was  a  rich  cloth  of  state  (or  canopy),  under  which, 
itation  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
e  princess,  who  was  now  given  the  title  of  her  royal  high- 
uchess  of  York.  The  duke  of  Modena,  her  brother,  the 
rent,  and  the  other  princes  of  the  house  of  Este,  sitting  on 
according  to  their  degrees. 

inner  was  served  with  all  the  care  and  curiosity  that  was  pos- 
ything  of  that  nature  to  be  contrived.  What  the  sea  could 
ugh  it  was  not  near,)  and  what  the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  was 
It  the  land  could  produce,  or  the  air  of  Italy,  was  not  want- 
ill  this  was  made  more  excellent  by  the  courtesy  and  good 
the  princes ;  but  it  ended  at  last ;  and  all  arose,  in  order  to 
berty  of  conversation ;  that  also  had  a  conclusion  for  a  time, 
npany,  for  their  repose,  retired  to  their  respective  apartments; 
ncy  being  conducted  to  his  with  the  same  ceremony  as  he 
It  to  dinner.  The  night  was  dedicated  to  dancing,  for  there 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials,  to  which  all  the  beauties  of  the 
ted.  It  was  performed  with  the  order  and  magnificence  suit- 
rest  of  the  entertainments,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
spectators.*  The  saddest  heart  there,  being,  no  doubt,  that 
atiful  young  bride,  who  had  made  such  obstinate  and  unex- 
irts  to  defend  her  maiden  freedom.  Her  struggles  had  been 
he  had  been  led  a  powerless  victim  to  the  marriage  altar,  her 
ips  had  been  coihpelled  to  pronounce  the  irrevocable  vow ; 
ng  fetter  was  on  her  finger ;  the  most  solemn  rites  of  her 
i  been  employed  to  accomplish  the  sacrifice;  and  all  her 
i  her  people  were  rejoicing  in  festivities,  which  had  cost  her 
;ears. 

t  day  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  rode 
the  cathedral,  where  a  solemn  service  and  Te  Deum  were 
nour  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage.  Two  or  three 
were  spent  in  triumphant  pageants  and  other  testimonials  of 
icing.  The  manner  in  which  the  bridegroom,  to  whom  the 
1  of  Mary  Beatrice  had  thus  been  plighted,  received  tlie  an- 
it  of  the  actual  solemnization  of  his  state  nuptials,  is  thus 
lady  Rachel  Vaughan,  in  a  lively,  gossiping  letter  to  lonl 
ussell : — ^  The  news  came  on  Sunday  night  to  the  duke  of 
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York  that  he  was  marriod ;  he  was  talking  in  the  drawing-room ;  when 
the  French  ambassador  brought  the  letter,  and  told  the  news,  the  dake 
turned  about  to  the  circle^  aiid  said,  ^  Then  1  am  a  married  man.' 

^  His  bride  proved  to  be  the  princess  of  Modena,  but  «he  was  iidMr 
expected  to  be  Canaples^s  niece.*  She  is  to  have  100,000  fnncs,  tad 
more.  They  say  she  Ims  more  wit  than  any  woman  had  before;  ai 
much  beauty,  and  more  youth  than  is  necessary.  The  dake  of  Teak 
sent  his  daughter,  lady  Mary,  word  the  same  night  ^  that  he  had  proviM 
a  playfellow  for  her.' " 


MARY  BEATRICE  OF  MODENA. 

QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  JAMES  II..  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AXD 

IRELAND. 


aiAPTER  II. 

Marj  Beatrice  duchosfi  of  York — Her  cliildi^h  behaviour— Grief  at  qaiuin^  Jfo- 
dena — Im>i8U  on  her  mother  accompanying  her — Duke  of  York's  directioBi 
ibr  her  journey — Her  Italian  Inilies — She  commences  her  journey  OTerlaail— 
Sorrowful  parting  with  her  hruthcr — Gallantry  of  the  duke  of  Savoy — ^ABca- 
tions  paid  to  her  hy  Louis  XIV.  and  his  queen — Opposition  to  the  marriage  ia 
England — She  leaves  Paris  —  Her  journey  to  the  coast — Embarks  at  Cklais— 
Lands  at  Dover  wuh  her  mother  —  Receired  on  the  sands  by  the  doke  of 
York — ^Their  nuptials — Her  wedding  ring — Verses  on  her  marriage-^onniey 
to  Gravesend-*-Voyai!e  tu  Whitehall — Flattering  reception  by  king  CbarleH* 
Her  bridal  niedal.<* — Her  court  at  St.  James's  palace — Duchess  of  Modoa 
leaves  England — Mary  Beatrice  iH'cornes  attached  to  her  husband — ^HerkMit 
at  cards— Goes  to  Canihridpe — Learns  Knglibh — Her  attention  to  auiboo— 
Birth  of  her  first  child,  the  prince*^  Catharine — Makes  her  confessor  bspiiM 
it  into  tlie  Romish  church — King  Charles  has  it  re-lmptizeil  in  tlie  chapel  njil 
— The  child  dies — Impertinence  of  the  ducheJs  of  Porumoutfa— -Her  visit  is 
tlic  diu'hess  of  Portsmoutli — Di^pleasure  of  the  queen — Birth  of  the  prineni 
I^aliella — Birth  of  her  first  Mm — Hie  christening — Created  duke  of  Gambridfi 
—His  deatli — Grief  of  the  duke  and  duchess — Frightful  dream  of  the  docbsH 
—  Her  incognito  visiii  to  the  princess  of  Omnge  with  the  princess  Anne- 
Troubles  of  the  duke  of  York  about  the  Popish  plot — He  is  banished  to  FIid- 
der« — Mary  Beatrice  resolves  to  accompany  her  lord — Compelled  to  leatv  brr 
child — Sorrowful  departure  —  Her  passionate  reproaches  to  the  king — £■• 
barkation — Visit  to  William  and  Mary — Her  residence  at  Bruise Is^Doebcsi 
of  Mudona  comes  to  see  her — Arrival  of  tlio  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella— 
Dangerous  illness  of  tlie  king — The  duke's  incognito  journey  to  England— Ob* 
tains  leave  to  live  in  Scotland — Returns  to  fetch  Mary  Beatrice — Ttheir  rial 
to  the  Hague — Stormy  pasioige  to  England — Illness  of  the  duchess— Obtuii 
leave  to  land — They  arrive  in  London — Visited  by  the  duchess  of  MoaiDoatk 
—King  enjoins  tiiiMu  to  retire  to  Scotland — Mary  Beatrice  resolves  to  skiiv 
the  fortunes  of  her  lord. 

'  A  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Creqni,  who  shared  the  royal  blood  of  Fiaoce  hf 
diMttLDi  descent. 
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E  days  aAer  the  soleinnizatioa  of  her  espousals  with  the  duke  of 

Maiy  Beatrice  completed  her  fiAeenth  year,  and  it  must  be  con- 

,  that  she  conducted  herself  with  no  more  regard  for  her  newly- 

ed  dignity  as  a  bride,  than  if  she  had  been  ten  yean  younger; 

the  time  was  appointed  (or  her  to  commence  her  journey  to  £ng^ 

•he  cried  and  screamed  two  whole  days  and  nights,  and  it  was 

>y  force  that  she  could  be  kept  in  bed.    Nothing,  in  &ct,  would 

her,  till  her  mother  consented  to  accompany  her  to  Engiaind,  and 

ike,  her  brother,  part  of  the  way.'    The  earl  of  Peterborough*  who 

DOt  appear  to  have  been  at  all  aware  of  these  perversities  on  the 

f  the  virgin  duchess  of  York,  and  was  by  no  means  desirous  of 

additions  to  his  tiavelling  party  as  would  compel  him  to  depart 

y  from  the  programme  arranged  both  by  the  king  and  the  duke  for 

»meward  journey,  tried  vainly  to  dissuade  the  duchess  of  Modena 

his  resolution.    He  says,  ^  The  time  for  the  departure  being  come, 

jchessHUother  would  by  all  means  accompany  her  daughter  into 

nd,  and  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  any  means,  although  it  proved 

table  to  her,  and  of  ill  consequence  to  her  concerns." ' 

y  Beatrice,  however,  who  had  reason  to  know  the  real  state  of 

se,  told  the  nun  of  Chaillot,  who  recorded  these  particulars  from 

wn  lips,  ^  that  her  passionate  importunity  prevailed  over  the  ez- 

reliictance  of  the  duchese  her  mother  to  undertake  so  long  a  jour* 

Fhich  was  extremely  inconvenient  to  her  as  regent  for  her  son,  as 

Bfl  thus  in  a  manner  compelled  to  leave  the  government  in  other 

."    Her  absence  was  unavoidably  a  month  longer  than  she  had  by 

leans  anticipated,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  party  was  formed  against 

hich  finally  stripped  her  of  her  authority  in  the  state,  and  caused 

rangement  between  her  and  the  young  duke  her  son. 

•hall  never  cease,"  would  Mary  Beatrice  say,  when  adverting  to 

eirciunstances,  ^  to  reproach  myself  for  my  childish  importunity, 

led  to  such  bad  results  for  my  mother."* 

I  duke  of  York,  in  his  paper  of  instructions  to  lord  Peterborough, 

•ly  says  — 

len  the  naarrafe  tball  be  over,  and  70a  haye  adjusted  all  the  manner  of 
>ming  into  France,  which  journey  will,  I  think,  be  most  conyeniently  per- 
hy  sea  to  Marseilles,  whither  the  galleys  of  the  most  Christian  lung  will 
ired  to  bring  her,  and  whither  you  must  attend  her,  it  will  be  fit  that  then, 
re,  you  dismiM  most  of  your  retinue,  lest  their  attendance  may  not  consist 
le  figure  the  princess  may  probably  desire  to  take  of  trarelling  incognito, 
Axrass  yon  in  the  conveniences  of  your  journey,  retaining  only  at  many  as 
l.one  coach,  and  thus  follow  her  all  the  way,  until  she  arrive  at  Paris  or 
at  one  of  which  places  my  servants  shall  be  appointed  to  attend  ujpon 

h  was  the  prudent  arrangement  of  the  princely  bridegroom  for  the 
ey  of  his  bride  to  England ;  but  Alary  Beatrice,  young  as  she  was, 
I  a  will  of  her  own,  determined  to  travel  overland  under  the  pro. 

,  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  in  the  Archives  au  Eoyaume  de  France. 

rdaunt  Genealogies. 

.  Memorials,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

>endix  of  the  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 


of  his  jmreiits,  in  cnn!((H]ueiicc  of  their  struggle  about  the  French 
(laiits  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  the  unhappiness  of  his  royal  aister-i 
queen  Catharine,  at  tlic  disniis^l  of  her  Portuguese  followers,  we 
forgotten  by  James,  when  he  gave  this  order.  There  were,  ho 
three  Italian  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  Madame  Molza,  Hadune  I 

.^  cuculi,  her  daughter  Anna  Montecuculi,  and  a  lady  ofthe  name  of  Ti 

who  had  been  atbirhed  to  the  service  of  Blary  Beatrice  from  her  c 
^  and  these,  in  compliance  with  her  earnest  desire,  she  was  permh 

\  retain  among  her  bed-chamber  appointments  as  duchess  of  x  ork. 

attended  her  to  England,  and  they  followed  her  fortunes  throogli 
vicissitude,  wliether  for  good  or  ill,  with  devoted  fidelity,  tfll 
Madame  Molza  was  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  < 
royal  friend's  espousals,  and  the  duchess  of  Modena  said,  laufii 
^  that  she  and  the  duchess  of  York,  were  both  such  young  girls,  tti 
re(]iiired  an  experienced  matron  to  take  care  of  them  on  their  joura^ 
Mary  Beatrice  led  Modena  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  i 

.    .  borough  and  his  suite,  accompanied  by  the  duchess-regent  her  n 

the  duke  of  Alodena  her  brother,  her  uncle  prince  Rinaldo  d'Eili 
whatever  was  noble  and  considerable  among  their  own  people, « 
as  many  other  persons  of  quality  from  other  courts,  who  came  to 
their  respect  to  the  house  of  Est^  on  this  occasion.  "•  And  a  vety  p 
ly  corlcggio  it  was,"  says  his  excellency,  ^  that  went  with  then  fl 
Modena."  * 

Af\er  two  days,  the  young  duke  was  persuaded  to  take  leare  < 
sister  and  return  ;  he  did  it  with  all  the  repugnance  of  which  an  i 
lent  nature  can  be  capable,  they  having  been  ever  bred  together  wi 
that  reciprocal  kindness  which  nearness  and  merit  could  beset 
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•  as  well  as  to  her  reluctance,  and  it  was  enough  we  could  in- 
r  to  proceed,  and  be  comforted.'^ 

Beatrice  and  the  princely  boy,  whom  she  regarded  in  the  two- 
it*  of  her  brother  and  her  sovereign,  were  at  that  guileless  period 
»rhea  the  links  of  kindred  afiection  are  more  closely  twined  than 
>ther,  round  hearts  whose  sensibilities  are  in  their  first  exquisite 
and  as  yet  unblighted  by  intercourse  with  a  selfish  world.    No 

that  they,  who  had  been  debarred  by  the  restraining  etiquettes 
I  on  children  of  their  elevated  station  from  forming  other  inti- 
felt  very  keenly  the  pangs  of  rending  asunder  the  bonds  of  that 
iendship  which  had  united  them  from  tlieir  cradles.  Very  fre- 
,  no  doubt,  had  the  sorrowful  bride  to  be  reminded,  during  that 
',  of  the  exhortation  of  the  royal  psalmist :  ^  Hearken,  O  daugh- 

coDsider ;  forget  also  thine  own  people  and  thy  father's  house." 
tg  passed,  then,  through  her  own  country,  she  entered  the  domi- 
^  her  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  complimented  the  earl  of 
rough  with  the  present  of  a  fine  painting  by  Parmegiano,  the 
of  which  is  described  hy  one  of  the  aflected  cognoscenti  of  the 
iCury  as  ^  Ceres  standing  with  a  most  genteel  otr,  holding  up 
The  royal  bride  was  not  forgotten  on  that  occasion  by  his 
»  ;  compliments  and  presents  were  showered  upon  her  from  all 

*  as  she  proceeded  on  her  sorrowful  but  festive  progress  through 
Massing  through  Milan,  they  came  at  last  into  Piedmont,  the  do- 

of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  ^  where,"  says  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
Princes  were  almost,  as  it  had  been  by  spirits,  invisibly  lodged 
^ided  for,  after  the  most  magnificent  manner,  but  ever  at  the 
of  that  generous  duke."    Nor  was  this  all ;  for  having  an  ex- 
sire  to  see  tlie  beautiful  young  bride,  to  whom  he  was  nearly 
is  highness  of  Savoy  carried  his  gallantry  so  far  as  to  come  on 
.  incognito,  to  meet  the  &ir  travellers  by  the  way,  as  they  were 
rough  his  dominions ;  and,  pretending  to  be  one  of  his  own 
topped  them  and  delivered  a  complimentary  message,  as  he 
1  the  duke  his  master."    After  talking  with  them  a  little  while, 
mself  known,  and  told  Mary  Beatrice  ^^  tliat  he  thought  she 
well,  and  had  answered  him  agreeably  enough."    *^  But," 
len  relating  this  adventure  many  years  afterwards  to  the  nuns 
^  he  almost  made  me  die  with  shame  by  telling  me  that 
y  first  child  would  be  a  girl,  that  he  might  marry  her  to  his 

y  led  his  territories,  they  were  met  by  the  ofiScers  of  the 

e,  who  accompanied  them,  and  defrayed  all  their  expenses 

;ing  them  to  the  arsenal,  which  was  appointed  for  their 

U  fortified  palace,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  official  resi- 

reat  Sully,  where  he  so  frequently  feasted  his  royal  friend 

nry  of  Navarre,  the  grandfather  of  the  prince  whom  Mary 

ailed  her  lord,  she  and  the  duchess  her  mother,  and  their 

rtained  in  a  manner  befitting  their  rank  and  his  own  mag- 

I  of  Mary  of  Modena,  in  the  Archives  au  Boyamitt  dia  Ytt&ob. 
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nifieence,  at  the  charge  of  the  king  of  Fnvce.'  Therei»  abo^ 
Peterborough  was  lodged,  aiid  a  noble  table  kept  for  him  and 
ants,  at  the  same  king^s  expense. 

^  The  necessity  of  our  repair  into  England,"  continimi  hk  i 
M  now  drew  near ;  but  her  royal  highness  here  fell  sick,  mad  I 
for  all  the  power  of  medicine,  hung  so  upon  her,  that  for  m 
they  were  not  able  to  think  of  her  remove."  This  illnew  i 
gerous  fever,  which,  if  not  brought  on  by  distress  of  mind,  aa 
that  had  been  put  on  her  inclinations,  was  doubdess  aggi«vi 
change  of  climate  and  her  dread  of  the  completion  of  her  mai 
kept  her  bed  a  fortnight,  and  her  convalescence  was  tediousL 
anxious  enough  then  to  avoid  all  fatigue,  by  maintaining  a  ■ 
nito ;  but  as  soon  as  she  began  to  recover  her  strength,  the  kioj 
could  not  be  persuaded  from  coming  in  state  to  pay  her  a  vi 
her  those  compliments  and  marks  of  respect  which  univenal 
assured  him  were  due  to  her  royal  qualities.  This  drew  on 
trice  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  queen  of  France;  and  she  m 
by  their  majesties  at  Versailles,  with  all  imaginable  circnn 
honour  and  high  consideration,  and  there  entertained  with 
nificence. 

The  queen  of  France  returned  the  visit  of  her  royal  highn 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  rigour  of  etiquette ;  state  calls  wi 
changed  with  all  the  great  princesses  allied  to  the  royal  family; 
was  much  circumspection  to  he  used  about  punctilios  and  fo 
Wearisome  work,  of  course,  it  was ;  and  attended  with  raw 
of  spirit,  to  persons  uninitiated  into  all  the  intricate  minutia 
privileges,  and  precedences,  insisted  upon  by  the  numerous  i 
the  haughty  demi-royalty  of  France,  under  the  ancient  regia 
make  the  matter  more  perplexing,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
York  should  accord  to  each  of  those  ladies,  the  full  measa 
tion  to  which  she  was  entitled,  without  lessening  her  own 
undue  condescensions.  Happily,  however,  for  her,  she  was  t 
peculiar  indulgence  and  consideration,  as  the  adopted  dangl 
king  of  France,  and  on  account  of  her  tender  age  and  inc 
^^  mediums  were  found,  and  expedients  practised  for  satisfy 
tences^  and  avoiding  all  offences.^'  *  Mademoiselle  de  Montp 
her  half-sister  Madame  de  Guise,  the  latter  of  whom  was,  as 

'  But  little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  building  over  which  the  « 
revolution  have  passed,  but  the  whole  suite  of  Sully's  apartments 
gtxKl  preservation.  His  strong-box,  his  reading-desk,  and  a  few  otb( 
siill  there,  with  a  copious  and  interesting  collection  of  the  autograf 
Henri  Quatre. 

Tlie  apartments  occnpied  by  Mary  of  Modena,  and  the  ducbets 
are  supposed  to  be  those  whicti  look  upon  the  river  on  one  side,  aw 
oonvent  of  the  Celeitini  on  the  other,  a  hcole  very  interesting  to  tl 
rastes  of  the  reluctant  bride,  who  would  so  infinitely  have  preferred 
a  throne.  The  bay-window  at  the  end  of  the  principal  salon,  wbicl 
been  her  state  reeeptioB-room,  commandi  the  most  splendid  view  o 
of  Paris. 

*  JIoidMint  Genealogies. 
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lember,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  band  of  the  dnke  of 
rere  among  those  who  came  in  state  to  call  on  his  Italian  bride^ 
returned  their  visits  in  due  form. 

beauty  and  gracefbl  deportment  of  Mary  Beatrice,  excited  the 
admiration  in  the  French  court ;  and  she  was  complimented  by 
g  with  very  royal  presents.*  The  jewels  which  she  had  already 
I  from  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  as  a  bridal  ofiering  from  her  on- 
consort,  the  duke  of  York,  amounting  in  value  to  20,000/.  ster- 
abled  her  to  appear  with  all  the  magnificence  befitting  the  rank 
;h  her  marriage  had  elevated  her  among  European  princesses, 
like  hers,  however,  required  not  the  aid  (^elaborate  decorations; 
own  classical  taste  disposed  her  to  prefer  a  general  simplicity 
!)  except  on  these  occasions,  when  the  etiquette  of  royal  eeremo- 
•mpelled  her  to  assume  the  glittering  trappings  of  a  state  toilette, 
e  Mary  Beatrice  was  receiving  all  these  flattering  attentions  at 
ad  Versailles,  and  probably  endeavouring,  by  every  possible  ex- 
delay  her  dreaded  journey,  a  strong  party  in  England  was  labour- 
prevent  her  coming  at  aJl.  The  object  of  that  party  was,  the 
ice  of  the  duke  of  York,  by  exciting  a  popular  ferment  against 
>cent  young  bride,  under  the  ready  pretext  of  religion.  I  say  the 
fof  the  person  by  whom  it  was  the  most  vehemently  urged,  was 
of  ShaAesbury,  a  known  infidel.  He  was,  at  that  time,  the  secret 
lor,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  acknowledged  leader,  of  a  fac- 
de  up  of  the  relics  of  the  old  commonwealth,  allied  with  a  new 
ion,  who  were  determined  to  get  the  executive  power  of  govern- 
to  their  own  hands,  by  establishing  a  republic  under  the  shadow 
onarchy.  This  design,  they  were  well  aware,  they  never  could 
accomplish  so  long  as  the  duke  of  York  maintained  his  influence 
>yal  brother's  councils,  and  that  popularity  with  the  people  which 
lie  services  had  won. 

jras  he,''  says  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  "  who  encouraged  the 
aiihful  friends  and  his  fainting  ministers,  and  it  was  in  him  alone 
!  enemies  of  the  crown  found  resistance.  He  made  them  dea- 
lt last,  and  they  saw  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  their  de- 
ithout  his  ruin.  This  did  seem  a  great  undertaking ;  to  destroy 
3  such  as  he  was,  in  his  birth,  in  his  merits  and  virtues,  and  in 
iem  of  all  just  and  reasonable  men.  But  the  zeal  of  those  com- 
ilth-men,  made  them  find  nothing  impossible;  their  resolution 
eat  in  this  particular,  their  malice  greater,  and  their  cunning 
than  either.  They  knew  the  admirable  qualities  of  this  prince ; 
ew  his  valour,  justice,  teroperanee ;  his  love  of  business,  his  in- 
bleness  in  all  honourable  undertakings ;  they  knew,  also,  that 
a  man  so  qualified,  no  truth  could  prevail ;  they  were  then  re- 
to  have  recourse  to  falsehood,  and" — pursues  the  honest  old 
>  warming  with  the  remembrance  of  the  unfounded  calumnies 
i  been  heaped  on  his  royal  friend,  into  a  climax  of  uncontrollable 
ion — ^  and  to  the  devil,  the  father  of  liars,  one  of  whose  chief 

'  Mordaunt  Grenealogies. 
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lavouritea  was  become  sir  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  late  eul  of  Shiikii* 
bury." » 

His  royal  highness  being  perfectly  aware  that  the  next  contest  mhkk 
these  political  religionists  were  preparing  to  fight  against  him  wonld  bi 
on  the  question  of  his  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Modena,  had  tska 
his  measures  accordingly ;  and,  through  the  energetic  proceedings  of  hii 
faithful  friend,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  the  treaty  for  this  allianee  hil 
been  so  promptly  and  quietly  settled,  that  the  party  were  peifectly  tska 
by  surprise,  when,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  20th  of  Octobo^ 
they  addressed  the  king  on  the  subject,  by  stating  ^  that  they  had  heud) 
with  regret,  that  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  York  ai|d  the  prinoai 
of  Modena  was  thought  of,  and  petitioned  his  majesty  not  to  allow  it  to 
proceed." '  Charles  replied,  briefly  and  drily,  ^  that  their  remonstnnea 
came  too  late ;  the  alliance  matter  to  which  they  alluded,  was  not  ooiy 
thought  of,  but  done ;  ^  the  duke,  his  brother,'  was  already  manied  to 
the  princess  of  Modena,  and  she  was  on  her  journey  to  England.'^' 
This  announcement  threw  the  commons  into  a  flame ;  they  iouMdialdy 
voted  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  ^  to  send  and  stop  the  prineoi 
at  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  her  marriage  with  ik 
duke  of  York."  Charles  replied,  ^  Tliat  he  could  not  in  honour  dissoln 
a  marriage  that  had  been  solemnly  executed."  The  commons,  inforiital 
at  the  royal  declaration,  concluded  a  series  of  angry  votes,  by  petitiooiiig 
the  king  '^  to  appoint  a  day  of  general  fasting,  that  God  might  avert  the 
dangers  witii  which  the  nation  was  threatened."^ 

Charles  graciously  granted  them  permission  to  fast  as  much  as  they 
pleased,  although  aware  that  the  proposition  of  such  an  observance  wii 
not  intended  for  a  humiliation  to  themselves,  but  as  an  especial  cot- 
tempt  for  the  Italian  bride.  The  next  day  being  the  anniversary  of  tlw 
gunpowder-plot,  the  popular  pageant  of  burning  Guy  Fawkes  and  tlie 
pope  was  played  off  with  more  than  wonted  %'ivacity  by  the  Londoo 
'prentices,  attended  with  various  circumstances  and  allusions,  tending  to 
mark  their  displeasure  at  the  duke  of  York^s  change  of  creed  and  hii 
^  popish  marriage,"'  as  they  styled  it,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  bad 
been  contracted  not  only  without  the  pope^s  licence,  but  positirelj  ii 
defiance  of  his  authority. 

The  cabinet  of  king  Charles  II.  took  the  alarm,  and  the  earl  of  Arlio^ 
ton  implored  his  majesty  either  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  prince* 
of  Modena  from  Paris,  or  to  insist  that  Jame^,  after  his  marriage,  shoolil 
withdraw  from  court,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  The 
king  replied,  ^^  That  the  first  was  incompatible  with  his  honour,  and  the 
second  would  be  an  indignity  to  his  brother."  * 

While  these  stormy  scenes,  on  her  account,  were  agitating  the  ution 
and  court  over  which  she  was  one  day  to  preside  as  qucen,^e  reluctiot 

*  The  reader  must  I)ear  in  mind  that  the  earl  of  Peterborough  never  intended 
his  work  for  publication.     The  four-and^twenty  copiei  that  were  printed  vtit 
only  for  the  nee  of  his  family. 
'  Inedited  letters  of  news  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.    Journals  of  PariiaiiienL 
'  Lansdowne  MSS.  ^  Parliamentaiy  Joumtb* 

•Evelyn.  'Lingmzd. 
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i  led  Paris,  and  commenced  her  journey  to  the  aea-coast  She  tra- 
d  in  state,  and  in  all  the  towns  and  provinces  through  which  she 
ed,  she  was  met  and  received  by  the  governors  and  local  authorities 

the  same  respect  as  if  she  had  been  queen  of  France.  Louis  XIV.'s 
ers  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  this  pompous  progress  till  she  came 
iie  water's  edge.  The  vessels  that  had  been  appointed  by  king 
rles  for  her  passage  to  England  were  waiting  for  her  at  Calais,  where, 
fie  21st  of  November,  she  embarked  in  the  Katharine  yacht  with  her 
ler,  her  uncle,  and  all  who  had  attended  her  from  Italy.  The  royal 
}  crossed  the  channel  with  a  prosperous  breeze,  and  towards  evening 
ed  at  Dover.  The  duke  of  York,  with  becoming  gallantry,  was  on 
sands  to  give  his  new  consort  a  personal  welcome  to  England,  and 
n  she  came  to  shore^  he  received  her  in  his  arms.' 
he  beauty,  the  timidity,  and  the  innocence  of  the  royal  bride  ren- 
d  such  an  occurrence,  doubtless,  a  spectacle  of  exciting  interest  to 
tionest  seafaring  population  of  Dover,  the  manly  squires  of  Kent,  and 
gentle  ladies  who  thronged  the  strand  that  day  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
new  duchess,  and  the  ceremonial  of  her  landing.  James  was 
med,  as  well  he  might  be,  with  the  surpassing  grace  and  loveliness 
ie  consort  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  had  chosen  for  him. 
I  her  landing,'^  says  the  earl,  ^^  she  took  possession  of  his  heart  as 

«8  his  arms.'^    Of  her  emotions,  his  lordship,  for  obvious  reasons, 
i  not  speak. 
Mary  Beatrice,  in  after  years,  acknowledged  that  she  did  not  like  her 

at  first"'  What  girl  of  fifleen  ever  did  like  a  spouse  five-and- 
ity  years  her  senior  ?  Princesses  are  rarely  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
ired  the  privilege  of  a  negative  in  matters  of  the  kind ;  but  the  fair 
te  had  not  submitted  to  the  hard  fate  of  female  royalty  without  a 
^le,  and  now  it  should  seem  she  had  not  sufficient  self-control  to 
:eal  her  feelings  under  deceitful  smiles.  She  is  even  said  to  have 
lyed  a  childish  aversion  to  the  duke  at  their  first  interview.'    Some 

would  have  hated  her,  and  rendered  the  union  for  ever  miserable 
.  manifestation  of  evil  temper  on  the  occasion.  The  sailor  prince 
w  better,  well  qualified  as  he  was  to  play  the  wooer  successfully  to 
»  of  all  ages,  he  wisely  took  no  notice  of  discouraging  symptoms  in 
oung  a  creature,  but  professing  himself  dazzled  with  the  beauty  of 
ayes,  he  led  her  with  courtly  attention  to  her  lodgings,  and  led  her 
I  her  mother  to  take  a  little  repose  afler  the  discomposure  of  her 
ige.  Brief  time  had  she  for  rest,  and  none  for  reflection;  the  fatigue 
excitement  of  a  state  toilet  awaited  her  in  preparation  for  another 
iting  scene,  the  solemn  confirmation  of  her  espousals  with  the  duke 
he  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  attended  his  royal  highness  from 
Jon  for  that  purpose. 

he  greatest  difficulty,  perhaps,  with  which  historians  have  to  con- 
,  18  the  discrepancy  of  statements  between  equally  credible  witnesses 
ie  same  fact.    The  account  given  by  the  duke  of  York  of  the  cere- 

'ordaunt  Genealogies. 

[S.  Memorials  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  Archives  au  Royauro«  de  VtisfiA. 

[ackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolation  of  1688. 
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monial  of  his  marriage  with  Man*  d^Este,  at  DoTer^  is  very  di 
from  that  recorded  by  his  proxy « the  earl  of  Peterborough.  June 
^^She  landcil  at  Dover,  the  21  at  of  No?ember;  Dr.  Crew  manied 
declaring  that  by  proxy  a  lawful  marriage.*"  The  compiler  of. 
life,  from  the  Stuart  Papers,  details  the  manner  in  which  this  wm 
^The  same  evening  the  (hike  and  duchess  of  York,  and  the  dnd 
Modena,  with  their  atteudants,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  being  all 
sent,  being  assembled  together  in  the  state  drawing-room,  the  bid 
Oxford  asked  the  duchess  of  Modena,  and  the  earl  of  Pelerbo 
^  whether  the  said  earl  had  married  the  duchess  of  York,  as  proxji 
duke  V  which  they  both  affirming,  the  bishc^  then  declared  *  it 
lawful  marriage.'  ''* 

From  the  above  statements,  which,  as  far  as  they  went,  were  pr 
true.  Dr.  Lingard,  and  others,  have  inferred  that  no  other  ceremoo 
place ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  neither  James  nor  his  biographer  have 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances ;  the  latter,  because  he  found  no 
record  in  his  authorities ;  while  James,  perhaps,  omitted  mentiou 
church  of  England  marriage  service,  from  a  foolish  repognai 
acknowledging  that  he  resorted  to  the  rites  of  that  church  for  tk 
firmatiou  of  liis  wedlock  with  a  princess  of  the  Romish  faith. 
plain  fact  n'as,  that  even  to  Roman  catholics  it  was  a  matter  of 
diency  to  legalize  by  such  rites  a  marriage  which  the  pope  hi 
bidden ;  and  James  was  perfectly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  lakii 
precautions  for  securing,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  the  leg 
claims  of  the  male  issue  of  this  alliance,  to  the  royal  succession. 

^^  His  royal  highness,^'  says  tlie  earl  of  Peterborough,  ^  who  hi 
vidcd  so  to  confirm  this  matter,  as  the  malice  of  any  age  to  come 
have  no  pretence  to  call  it  in  question,  led  out  his  duchess  ii 
great  room  before  his  bed-chamber,  and  there,  in  presence  of 
lords,  who  had  attended  him  from  London,  of  all  the  country  gen 
who  were  come  to  see  him,  and  what  it  could  contain  of  the  citii 
Dover,  he  married  again  his  wife  after  the  forms  of  the  church  o 
land,  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Crew,  at  this  time  bishop  o 
ham ;  after  which,  they  supped  together,  and  the  marriage  was  la 
completed  the  same  night'^ ' 

James  honoured  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land  over  which 
pected  to  rule,  by  admitting  a  portion  of  tlie  honest,  true-hearted  c 
in  whom  the  strength  of  a  monarch  depends,  to  witness  the  sole 
tion  of  his  marriage  with  a  princess  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife, 
hope  of  her  becoming  the  mother  of  a  line  of  kings.  It  was 
policy  in  him,  not  to  make  that  ceremonial  an  exclusive  show 
courtiers  who  had  attended  him  from  London,  and  tlie  foreigner! 
notwithstanding  his  prudent  caution  to  the  earl  of  Peterboroug 
accompanied  his  Italian  consort  to  England.  He  knew  the  n 
jealousy,  the  national  pride  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  their  sfli 
are  easily  won,  but  more  easily  lost,  by  those  who  occupy  high 

'  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  James  II ,  by  Carte  and  Maqpberson. 
*  Life  of  James  II,  by  Stanier  Clark.  '  Mordaunt  Genealo 
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are  terrible  io  their  anger,  but  jaat  in  their  feelings :  their 
ig  always  imputable  to  the  arts  of  those  by  whom  their  fed- 
rverted  to  the  purposes  of  faction*  or  bigotry.  The  Elnglish 
rer,  a  siffht-loving  people ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  inclined  to 
principal  actors  in  a  royal  pageant  with  feelings  of  romantic 
•  It  was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  increase  his  popularity 
net  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  for  the  sailor  prince  to  take  so 
n  opportunity  for  interesting  their  generous  sympathies  in 
he  innocent  young  creature  against  whom  the  republican  fibo- 
idehfouring  to  raise  a  general  persecution, 
ttle  singular,  that  among  the  numerous  spectators,  gentle  and 
irdy  and  quaint,  who  witnessed  the  landing  of  Mary  Beatrice 
nd,  afterwards,  the  ro3ral  ceremonial  of  her  marriage  with  the 

crown,  not  one  should  have  lefl  any  little  graphic  record  of 
of  the  day,  with  details  of  the  dress  and  deportnhent  of  the 
her  reception  of  the  English  ladies ;  the  manner  and  order  of 
;  with  many  other  minor  observances  connected  with  the 
'  those  times,  which  his  excellency  of  Peterborough  has  con- 
beneath  the  dignity  of  an  ambassador  to  chronicle,  although 
ladors  have  recorded  so  many  pleasant  adventures  as  he  has 
iy  was  not  that  most  minutely  circumstantial  of  all  diarisis, 
pys,  at  the  wedding  of  his  royal  master,  the  duke  of  York,  to 
jearls  on  the  bride^s  stomacher,  and  to  tell  us  how  rich  and 
le  quality  of  her  white  and  silver  petticoat;  and  to  marvel  at 
ice  between  her  tall  sylph-like  figure  and  the  obesity  of  her 
lecessor  Anne  Hyde  ? 

g  with  wliich  James  wedded  Mary  of  Modena,  Was  a  small 
1  gold ;  she  showed  it  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  in  the  days  of 
ful  widowhood— days  of  her  exile  and  poverty,  and  said,  ^  it 
sible  for  her  to  part  with  it,  for  it  was  her  marriage  ring, 

given  her,  when  she  arrived  in  England,  by  her  royal  hus- 
duke  of  York ;  and,  therefore,  she  valued  it  more  than  the 
hich,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  she  received 

of  her  espousals  at  Modena.'' '     She  evidently  regarded  it  as 
of  a  more  sacred  contract,  though  solemnized  with  the  rites 
rmed  church, 
lie  proxy  concludes  his  pithy  history  of  the  marriage  of  Mary 

these  words:  ^And  here  the  earl  of  Peterborough  ended  this 
:e,  which,  through  so  many  difficulties,  brought  to  the  duke 
lady  in  the  world,  and  to  England  a  princess  of  the  greatest 
id  virtue."  The  countess  of  Peterborough  was  appointed  to 
;  office  in  the  household ;  and  her  danghter,  the  young  duchess 
:,  made  one  o(  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber, 
the  two  days  that  James  remained  at  Dover  with  his  bride, 
pretended  friends,  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  advised  him  to  write 
;,  his  brother,  requesting  leave  to  withdraw  from  public  life, 

Dorials  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  ArchiYet  mu  Rqyatune  da 
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and  to  retire  with  his  new  duchess  to  Audiey  End,  or  some  other  eom- 
tr\'  residence,  where  he  might  enjoy  her  society,  and  hunt  and  pnj 
without  any  ofTence  to  others  or  disquiet  to  himself.  James  thanked  kai 
for  his  good  meaning,  but  told  him,  ^  that  unless  his  majesty  shoay 
command  him  to  the  contrar)',  he  would  always  wait  apon  him,  and  ds 
him  what  semce  he  cquld/"  It  was  not  his  intention  togntifyUi 
foes  by  burying  himself  and  his  beautiful  bride  in  the  obecnrity  of 
country  life,  lie  was  justly  proud  of  her  charms,  and  determined  dac 
she  should  make  her  public  entrance  into  London  in  a  manner  befittiif 
the  consort  of  the  hcir^presumptive  of  the  realm ;  and  although  tbt 
spason  of  the  year  was  anything  but  fiivourable  for  showing  off  an  aqoi- 
tic  pgeant,  in  such  a  climate  as  England,  to  a  native  of  Italy,  he  it* 
solved  on  bringing  her  in  triumph  up  the  Thames  to  Whitehall. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  marriage,  this  little  court  set  out  froa 
Dover,  accompanied  by  the  duchess  of  Modena  and  prince  Rioaldo 
d-E:9t^.  They  performed  the  journey  overland  to  Gravesend,  aleepinf 
at  Canterbury  the  first  night,  at  Rochester  the  second,'  the  people  ev^- 
where  expressing  their  joy  upon  the  arri^-al  of  her  royal  highness.  The 
slow  rate  at  wliich  she  travelled  enabled  every  one,  who  wished,  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  by  obtaining  a  view  of  her.  It  has  been  said  wiik 
truth,  that  a  little  beauty  goes  a  great  way  with  queens  and  princesMSi 
but  Mary  of  .Modena  was  descended  from  families  in  which  nobility  of 
person  was  an  hereditary'  gift.  The  royal  and  commanding  lineameott 
of  the  princely  house  of  Estc  were  in  her  softened  and  blended  with  tin 
captivating  graces  of  the  more  humbly-born  Mancini,  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  her  by  her  maternal  grandmotlier,  the  sister  of  cardinal 
Mnzariii.  The  portraits  of  Mary  Beatrice  bear  an  improved  and  chtf* 
tened  likeness  to  those  of  llortense  Mancini,  whom  Charles  II.  loved  wvll 
enough  to  offer  to  marr\',  and  James  11.  has  styled  ^  the  most  beaatiful 
girl  in  the  world.''  The  discretionary  nature  of  the  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough's commission  in  choosing  a  bride  for  his  royal  friend,  and  the 
surpassing  charms  of  her  whom  he  had  selected,  elicited  an  elefint 
poem  from  the  young  earl  of  Lansdowne,  of  which  the  following  lioH 
may  serve  as  a  fair  s|)ecimen  : 

**The  impartial  judge  surveys  with  vast  delight 
All  that  the  sun  surrounds  of  fair  and  bright; 
Then  strictly  just,  he,  with  adoring  eyes, 
To  radiant  E^t^  gives  tlie  glorious  prize : 
Wlio  could  deserve  like  her,  in  whom  we  tee 
United,  all  that  Paris  found  in  three  ?*' 

Even  a  grave  dignitary  of  the  church  of  England,  the  learned  Dr. 
South,  who  was  one  of  the  Protestant  chaplains  of  the  duke  of  York 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  poetic  inspiration  when  the  news  of  his  roytl 
patron's  nuptials  with  the  fair  young  flower  of  the  historic  line  of  t^^ 
reached  him.  The  worthy  doctor  being  then  on  a  journey,  composed 
an  impromptu  LAtin  ode  on  this  auspicious  theme,  and  wrote  it  dowi 

>  Life  of  James  II.  *  London  Gasette. 
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^n  horseback,  having  no  other  desk  than  the  neck  of  his  steed, 
on  that  occasion,  proved  a  veritable  Pegasus  to  his  reverence.' 
merry  monarch,  attended  by  the  principal  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
went  down  the  river  in  stale  in  the  royal  barges  on  the  26th  of 
iber,  to  meet  and  compliment  the  newly-wedded  pair.  Their  royal 
sses  having  embarked  at  Gravesend,  that  morning,  with  the  duch- 
Modena  and  their  noble  attendants,  came  up  with  the  early  tide, 
the  two  courts  met  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  Thames,  the  bridal 
ame  on  board  the  royal  yacht  His  majesty  received  and  wel- 
his  new  sister-in-law  with  every  demonstration  of  affection,  and 
itumed  together.  The  duchess  of  Modena  must  have  been  an  old 
itance  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  she  having  resided  at 
efore  her  marriage,  at  the  time  when  they  were  in  exile.  Many 
ct  connected  with  mutual  friends  must  they  have  had  to  discuss 
T,  while  the  strong  personal  resemblance  of  the  bride  to  her 
Hortense  Mancini,  could  scarcely  fail  of  recalling  the  memory  of 
»rning  years  to  the  king.  Mary  Beatrice  was  invariably  treated 
le  greatest  tenderness  and  consideration  by  her  royal  brother-in- 
He  was  always  kind  to  me,''  would  she  say,  in  aAer  years,  '^  and 
»  truly  amiable  and  good-natured,  that  I  loved  him  very  mucli, 
}fore  I  became  attached  to  my  lord  the  duke  of  York.'" 
oon,  the  royal  party  landed  at  Whitehall,  and  Mary  Beatrice  was 
ed  in  due  form  to  the  queen,  by  whom  she  was  received  in  the 
.  and  most  obliging  manner.  The  reception  of  the  youthful  duchess 
first  appearance  at  Whitehall  was  truly  flattering,  as  she  was  treated 
rery  mark  of  aflection  and  distinction  by  their  majesties,  and  with 
respect  by  the  great  ladies  of  the  court  and  all  the  royal  party ; 
serves  lord  Peterborough,  "  clouds  hung  heavy  upon  the  brows  of 
>thers,  who  had  a  mind  to  punish  what  they  could  not  prevent." 
13  impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  unpopular  than  the  marriage 
iieir  presumptive  to  the  crown  witli  a  catholic  princess.  The  dis- 
Ktion  of  parliament  had  been  loudly  but  fruitlessly  expressed.  The 
K)litical  rhymesters  who  had  already  assailed  James  with  a  variety 
listing  lampoons  on  the  subject  of  his  Italian  alliance,  were  pre- 
to  aim  their  coarse  shafts  at  his  bride ;  but,  when  she  appeared, 
jth,  her  innocence,  and  surpassing  loveliness,  disarmed  even  their 
tty;  they  found  no  point  for  attack.  From  others,  the  young 
s  received  the  most  unbounded  homage.  Waller,  though  on  the 
3f  seventy,  wrote  the  following  complimentary  lines  in  her  copy 
lo: — 

"  Tasso  knew  how  the  fairer  sex  to  grace, 
But  in  no  one  durst  all  perfection  place ; 
In  her  alone  that  owns  this  book  is  seen 
Clorinda's  spirit,  and  her  lofty  mien, 
Sophronia*s  piety,  Erminia's  truth, — 
Armida's  charms — her  beauty  and  her  youth. 

Dr.  South's  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst — Life  and  Litermry 
s  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  dean  of  Wells,  by  Thomas  Warton. 
Memorials,  Archives  au  Royaume. 
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Our  princ»fl  here,  aa  in  m  glass,  doth  dress 
Hrr  well-taught  iniiid,  and  erery  grace  expreia, 
Metre  to  uur  womlcr  than  Rinaldo  fought: 
The  hero'i  race  eicels  the  poet's  thought." 

Kin^  Charles  ordereil  a  silver  medal  to  be  strack  in  honoor  of  hil 
broiherV  marriage;  in  which  half-lenirth  portiaits  of  James  and  his  briib 
appear,  face  to  face,  ^  like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  ahillinff."  The  disparitf 
in  their  ages  is  strikingly  ap|)arent,  for  though  the  roTal  admiral  was  tifll 
in  tlie  meridian  pride  of  manhood,  and  reckoned^at  that  time,  one  of  tin 
finest  men  in  his  brother^s  court ;  his  handsome  but  sternly  marked  linc^ 
ments  are  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  soAness  of  contour,  deliealefet- 
turrs,  and  almost  infantine  expression  of  his  youthful  eonsort,  that  as 
one  would  take  them  for  husband  and  wife.  The  dress  of  the  yoong 
duchess  is  arranged  with  classical  simplicity,  and  her  hair  negligentlf 
bound  up  with  a  lillet,  over  which  the  rich  profusion  of  ringlets  fall  negli- 
gently, as  if  with  the  weight  of  their  own  luxuriance,  on  either  side  her 
face,  and  shade  her  graceful  throat  and  bosom.  A  much  finer  medal  of 
her  was  struck  soon  afterwards,  from  one  of  her  bridal  portraits,  by  Lelr; 
a  whole-length,  in  the  costume  of  a  Grecian  muse,  only  with  moreampit 
draperies,  and  the  hair  in  flowing  ringlets.  The  medal  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion, ^*  Maria  Beatrix,  Eleunora  ducissa  Eborficensis.^' '  As  this  prioceN 
was  of  that  order  of  beauty  to  which  the  royal  taste  awarded  the  palni} 
and  her  natural  cliarms  were  uninarred  by  vanity  or  aflectation;  she 
excited  boundless  admiration  in  the  court  of  Charles  I!.,  where  it  w« 
hoped  that  the  purity  of  her  manners  and  morals  would  have  a  restnio- 
ing  and  beneficial  effect. 

(leorge  Granville,  carl  of  Lansdowne,  in  his  poem  on  her  maniige 
with  the  duke  of  York,  pays  her  the  follow^ing  graceful  compliment: 

*'  Our  ruture  hopes  from  this  blett  union  ri«e, 
Our  present  joy  and  saf»ny  from  hor  eyes; 
Tho>e  charm ing  eyes  that  shine  to  reconcile 
To  harmony  and  )>eacc  this  iftubl)Orn  isle." 

The  noble  young  bard,  at  that  time  a  student  only  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  lived  to  see  the  lustre  of  those  eyes,  from  which  he  caught  his  rv* 
liest  spark  of  poetic  inspiration,  dimmed  with  long  years  of  weeping,  vel 
he  always  remained  true  to  his  first  theme,  and  sang  her  praises  as  ffl^ 
vcntly  in  the  dark  days  of  her  adversity,  as  when  her  star  first  rose  in 
lis  glittering  ascendant  surrounded  by  so  many  glorious  attributes  aod 
fluttering  hopes. 

St.  James's  palace  had  always  been  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Torii 
and  thither  lie  conducted  his  new  duchess.  On  the  6th  of  Decembff^ 
the  French  ambassador  waited  on  their  royal  highnesses,  to  complimeni 
them  on  tlieir  marriage.  The  same  day,  the  ambassador  of  PortogaL 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  envoys,  the  residents  of  Venice  and  Newbuipi 
came  to  offer  tlie  congratulations  of  their  respective  courts  on  the  same 
occasion,  being  introduced  by  sir  Charles  Cotterel,  the  master  of  tbf 
ceremonies.*    The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  held  their  court!  vai 

*  BiUh  iheso  medals  are  preserved  in  the  national  collection  in  the  British  >Iur 
senm. 

'LondoB  Gazeuo. 
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lerees  at  this  palace  as  regularly  as  the  king  and  queen  did  theirs  at 
Whitehall,  but  on  different  days.  There  was  not,  however,  the  slightest 
rivalry  either  intended  or  suspected.  King  Charles  always  said,  ^'  that 
ihe  most  loyal  and  virtuous  portion  of  his  courtiers  were  to  be  found  in 
his  brother's  circle  at  St.  James's  palace."*  He  was  excessively  fond 
of  the  company  of  his  new  sister-in-law,  and  occasionally  did  her  the 
bcmour  of  presenting  himself,  with  other  company,  at  her  levecj  where 
Im  was  wont  to  amuse  himself,  not  only  with  the  floating  news  of  the 
ky,  but  in  discussing  the  a&irs  of  the  nation.  Sir  John  Reresby,  in 
lis  memoirs,  mentions,  ^  that  on  the  18th  of  March  he  entertained  his 

S'esty  a  long  time  in  the  duchess  of  York's  bed-chamber,  with  what 
been  then  transacting  in  the  House  of  Commons."  The  proceedings 
here  boded  little  good  to  the  heir  of  the  crown  and  his  consort.  Much 
vas  said  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  this  popish  marriage  \ 
nd  sternly  was  the  exercise  of  the  penal  laws  insisted  upon.  It  was 
!Ten  forbidden  for  any  popish  recusant  to  walk  in  the  park,  or  to  enter 
II  James's  palace,  imder  any  pretence. 

It  had  been  stipulated  in  her  marriage  articles,  that  the  duchess  of 
fork  was  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  catholic  chapel  at  St.  James's,  which 
lad  been  fitted  up  by  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta,  for  herself  and  her 
lousehold ;  but  Charles  II.,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs 
if  the  times,  perceiving  that  a  great  excitement  prevailed  among  the 
lopulace,  at  tlie  idea  of  a  second  public  establishment  for  the  worship 
»f  the  church  of  Rome,  circumvented  his  brother  and  his  younc*  Italian 
tride,  by  setting  the  queen  to  claim  it  as  one  of  her  chapels.'  This  sly 
»iece  of  diplomacy  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  coolness  between 
iary  Beatrice  and  queen  Catharine. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  duchess  of  Modena,  who  was  still 

Fith  her  daughter,  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  complain  of  the  infraction 

»f  the  treaty  to  which  he  had  been  a  guarantee,  for  in  the  Archives  des 

Affaires  Eirangere  Paris  there  is  an  inedited  letter,  addressed  by  James 

D  that  monarch,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  him  as  to  the  manner  the 

luchess  of  York  was  allowed  to  exercise  her  religion.     An  apartment 

a  St.  James's  palace  had  been  fitted  up,  by  Charles's  orders,  as  an  ora- 

ory  or  private  chapel,  for  the  young  duchess  and  her  suite,  so  that  truth 

ompelled  James,  however  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  to  reply 

s  he  does  in  the  following  letter,  which,  as  it  is  derived  from  a  source 

oly  accessible  through  the  courtesy  of  Monsieur  Guizot,  is  here  in- 

crted:— 

**  Tbi  Duki  op  York  to  Kino  Loois  XIV. 

Monsieur,  **  London,  8  December,  1673. 

**  As  the  duebess  of  Modena  has  informed  me  that  it  will  be  desirable  that  I 
lioviM  give  your  majesty  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duchess  (of 
ork)  cr^ys  the  exercise  of  her  religion,  I  have  her  permission  to  inform  you 
lat  she  enjoys  here  the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  faith, 
1  the  same  manner  that  the  queen  does  here  at  this  present  time  for  herself 
nd  her  household,  and  that  the  king,  my  brother,  will  have  the  same  care  fbr 
er  and  »11  her  people,  in  regard  to  the  catholic  religion,  that  ho  has  for  the 
ueen  and  her  suite.     Your  letter  being  confined  to  this  sole  subject,  I  will  not 

*  Mordaunt  Genealogies.  *  JouiubA  ol  3«XEkftA. 
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trouble  your  majeity  Airther  mt  present,  than  to  Mture  yon  that  I  am  wi&  il 
retpecc  imaginable, 

Sir, 
Your  majesty's  rery  affectionate  brother,  cousin,  and  serrant, 

Jambi.*" 


From  the  dry  laconic  style  of  the  above  letter,  it  may  easily  be  p0- 
ceived  that  James  neither  approved  of  the  dictation  of  his  niother4ii-fav, 
the  duchess  of  Modena,  nor  the  interference  of  his  royal  kinsmaa  of 
France,  yet  the  manner  in  which  he  has  noted,  in  his  own  journal,  the 
refusal  of  St.  James's  chapel  to  his  duchess,  shows  that  he  renrdcd  it 
as  a  great  affront  to  her.  Charles,  however,  acted  more  as  the  friend  of 
the  duchess  of  York  in  withholding  the  indulgence  from  her  than  if  he 
had  granted  it,  well  knowing  that  the  less  conspicuously  the  ceremonidi 
of  her  religion  were  practised,  the  greater  would  be  the  chance  of  her 
enjoying  the  affections  of  the  people. 

The  duchess  of  Modena,  who  had  spent  six  weeks  with  her  daughter, 
was  compelled  to  return  to  her  own  country,  in  consequence  A  the 
intrigues  tliat  had  been  set  on  foot  against  her  during  her  absence.  Her 
presence  in  England  had  not  been  conducive  to  the  conjugal  happine« 
of  the  newly-wedded  pair ;  and  there  had  been  some  disputes  betveea 
her  and  tlie  English  duchesses  on  the  subject  of  precedence.'  She  de- 
parted from  England  December  30.  Forty  years  afterwards,  Mary  Bee- 
trice  spoke  of  this  separation  from  her  mother  as  the  greatest  trnl  she 
had  ever  known  at  tliat  period  of  her  life,  ^*  but,^  added  she,  ^  aAer  her 
departure,  I  became  very  much  attaclied  to  the  late  king  my  husband, 
who  was  then  duke  of  York,  and  my  affection  for  him  increased  vitb 
every  year  tliat  we  lived  together,  and  received  no  interruption  to  the 
end  of  his  life.''*  Her  fondness  for  him  at  that  time,  she  confessed 
amounted  to  an  engrossing  passion,  which  interfered  with  her  spiritual 
duties,  for  she  thought  more  of  pleasing  him  than  serving  her  God,  aod 
that  it  was  sinful  for  any  one  to  love  an  earthly  creature  as  she  had 
loved  her  husband,  but  that  her  fault  brought  its  own  punishment  in  the 
pain  she  suffered  at  discovering  that  she  was  not  tlie  exclusive  object  of 
his  regard.^ 

James  had  unhappily  formed  habits  and  connexions  disgraceful  to 
himself  and  inimical  to  the  peace  of  his  youthful  consort.  His  conduct 
with  several  of  the  married  ladies  of  the  court,  and  even  with  those  in 
her  own  household,  afforded  great  cause  for  scandal ;  and,  of  coune, 
there  were  busy  tongues  eager  to  whisper  every  story  of  the  kind  to  his 
bride.  If  Mary  Beatrice  had  been  a  few  years  older  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  she  would  have  understood  the  value  of  her  own  charms,  aod 
instead  of  assailing  her  faithless  lord  with  tears  and  passionate  reproaches 
she  would  have  endeavoured  to  win  him  from  her  rivals,  by  the  gracefol 
arts  of  captivation  for  which  she  was  well  qualified.     James  was  proud 

*Inedited  MS.  in  the  Archives  des  Aflaires  Eirangere,  Paris:  common icatrJ 
by  nionsiicur  Duniont,  by  the  favour  of  monsieur  Guizot  The  original  docomeot 
8  in  French. 

■  Memoirs  of  madame  d'Adhemar. 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  Archives  an  Royaome  de  Frmnee. 

'JUd. 
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"  of  her  beauty,  and  flattered  by  her  jealousy ;  he  treated  her  with  un- 
bounded indulgence,  as  she  herself  acknowledged,*  but  there  was  so 
little  diflerence,  in  age,  between  her  and  his  eldest  daughter,  that  he  ap- 
pears only  to  have  regarded  her  as  a  full-grown  child,  or  a  plaything,  till 
the  moral  dignity  of  her  character  became  developed  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  learned  to  look  up  to  her  with  that  admiration  and 
respect  which  her  virtues  were  calculated  to  excite.  This  triumph  was 
not  easily  or  quickly  won.  Many  a  heart-ache,  and  many  a  trial  had 
Mary  Beatrice  to  endure  before  that  day  arrived. 

Her  own  path,  in  the  mean  time,  was  beset  with  difficulties ;  ignorant 
•8  she  was  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  England,  she  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  those  ladies  whom  the  duke,  her  husband, 
had  appointed  to  assist  her  with  their  advice  and  instruction,  as  he  was 
desirous  that  she  should  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  English  court. 
Basset  and  other  gambling  games  were  then  in  high  vogue  in  the  beau 
monde.  Mary  B^trice  disliked  cards,  and  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
high  play ;  but  her  ladies  told  her  she  must  do  as  others  did,  or  she 
would  become  unpopular,  and  excite  ridicule ;  and  by  their  importuni- 
ties, prevailed  over  her  reluctance.  Like  most  young  people  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  she  lost  her  money  at  the  card-table,  without  deriving 
the  slightest  pleasure  from  the  game;  and  as  this  happened  very  fre- 
quently, it  devoured  those  sums  which  ought  to  have  been  applied  to 
better  purposes. 

^  I  suflfered,^  she  would  say,  in  after  years,  ^  great  pain  from  my  losses 
at  play,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  litde  more  firmness  in  not  positively 
refusing  to  comply  with  a  custom  which  those  who  were  so  much  older 
than  myself  told  me  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  decline.  I  shall  always  re- 
gret my  weakness,  since  it  deprived  me  of  the  means  of  doing  the  good 
I  ought  to  have  done  at  that  time."  ' 

Such  was  the  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  made  nearly  forty  years 
afterwards  by  that  princess,  of  an  early  error,  which  her  sensitive  con- 
science taught  her  to  regard  as  a  crime,  to  the  end  of  her  life.  How 
generally  blameless  her  conduct  was  at  the  tender  age,  when  she  was 
torn  from  her  peaceful  convent,  to  become  the  wife  of  a  careless  hus- 
band, whose  years  nearly  trebled  her  own,  and  the  stepmother  of  prin- 
cesses old  enough  to  be  her  sisters,  may  be  perceived  even  from  the 
unfriendly  evidence  of  bishop  Burnet  himself:  ^  She  was,"  says  he,  ^  a 
Tery  graceful  person,  with  a  good  measure  of  beauty,  and  so  much  wit 
and  cunning,  that  during  all  this  reign  she  behaved  herself  in  so  obliging 
a  manner,  and  seemed  so  innocent  and  good,  that  she  gained  upon  all 
that  came  near  her,  and  possessed  them  with  such  impressions  of  her, 
that  it  was  long  before  her  behaviour  after  she  was  a  queen  could  make 

>  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  cVEst^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume. 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  fact  to  the  inedited  fragment  of  the  diary  of  a  nun 
of  Chaillot,  by  whom  many  of  the  incidents  in  tlie  early  life  of  the  consort  of 
James  II.  were  recorded  as  they  came  from  the  lips  of  that  princess,  very  much 
in  the  way  afterwards  adopted  by  the  admiring  Boswell,  in  booking  the  sayingi 
and  doings  of  that  mighty  colossus  of  literature,  Dr.  Johnson. 
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them  change  their  thouglits  of  her.*  So  artificially  diJ  this  young 
behave  herself,  that  she  deceiveil  even  the  eldest  and  moat  jenloiM  pw- 
sons  both  in  court  and  country.  Only  sometimes  a  satirical  temper  bmka 
out  too  much,  which  was  imputed  to  youth  and  wit  not  enough  pn^ 
tisetl  to  the  world.  She  avoided  the  appearance  of  a  zealot  or  a  neddkr 
in  business,  and  gave  herself  up  to  innocent  cheerfulneaa,  and  was  oiH 
versally  esteemed  and  beloved  as  long  as  she  was  duchess.^*' 

Upwards  of  twelve  years !  Rather  a  trying  period  for  the  moat  pnfr' 
tised  of  hypocrites  to  have  supported  the  part  which  this  candid  ditiai 
attributes  to  an  inexperienced  girl,  who  commenced  her  career  in  pvblie 
life  at  fifteen.  If  Mary  Beatrice  had,  at  that  tender  age,  acquired  not  oaly 
the  arts  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  in  such  perfection,  but  the  abn^ 
lute  control  over  every  bad  passion  which  Burnet  imputes  to  her,  aoai 
to  deceive  the  most  watchful  of  her  foes,  and  to  conciliate  ihe  love  aad 
esteem  of  all  who  cjime  near  her,  she  might  assuredly  have  governed  ths 
whole  world.  Unfortunately  for  herself,  this  princess  was  singularly  d^ 
ficient  in  the  useful  power  of  concealing  her  feelings ;  it  is  impossible  to 
refrain  from  smiling  at  the  idea  of  any  one  attributing  policy  so  profoond 
to  the  unsophisticated  child  of  nature,  who,  preferring  the  veil  of  a  clois- 
tered votaress  to  the  prospect  of  the  crown  matrimonial  of  England,  had 
interrupted  the  diplomatic  courtship  of  a  grave  ambassador  with  passioo- 
ate  reproaches  for  his  cruelty  in  endeavouring  to  marry  her  to  his  niafter 
against  her  iiiclinution,  and  with  tearful  earnestness  intimated  how  much 
more  suitable  and  welcome  the  alliance  would  be  to  her  maiden  aunt 
than  to  herself,  and  was  too  liide  practised  in  deception  to  be  able  to 
conceal  either  her  disinclination  to  her  consort,  in  the  first  instance,  or 
her  too  ardent  affection  for  him  after  he  had  succeeded  in  winning:  her 
virgin  love.  If,  then,  so  youii?  a  crf-ature,  whose  greatest  fault  was  her 
proncness  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  her  feelings,  conducted  herself  for 
twelve  years  so  perfectly  as  not  to  give  cau!*e  for  complaint  to  any  one, 
not  even  to  her  step-<iaughter8,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  she  acted 
under  the  influence  of  more  conscientious  motives  than  those  which 
guided  the  pen  of  her  calumniator. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  duchess  of  Modena,  the  duke  of  YoriL 
made  a  progress  with  his  bride,  to  show  her  several  places  of  interest  in 
her  new  country ;  among  the  rest,  he  conducted  her  to  Cambridge,  where 
she  was  received  with  signal  honours  by  the  University,  and  the  yoanf 
lord  Lansdowne  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  reciting  to  her  royal  hi^ 
ness  a  poem  which  he  had  comfKwed  on  the  occasion,  full  of  coopli' 
ments,  both  to  her  and  the  duke.  When  they  returned  to  town,  Buinet, 
who  was  honoured  with  a  private  interview  with  James,  says,  ^  that  his 
royal  highness  commended  his  new  duchess  much.'^' 

*  What  that  behaviour  was,  Burnet  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain,  liaTiiic 
noithcr  facts  nor  authorities  to  produce  against  her. 

■  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49. 

*  Buraot  vrna  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  that  time,  having  disobliged  his  old 
patron,  Lauderdale,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king.  Hit  sole  relisn^ 
was  then  on  the  gtxxl  offices  of  the  duke  of  York,  who,  he  confesaes,  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  interceded  many  times  for  him,  both  with  LaU' 
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he  18Ui  of  Hay,  10749  the  Dutch  •mbaMtdon^  after  making  their 
mtty  and  receiving  audience  from  the  king,  were  introduced  by 
irles  Cotterel  into  the  pretence  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  in  their 
*nts  in  Whitehall.  Two  days  later  the  king  and  queen,  accom- 
by  their  royal  highneseee,  left  town  for  Windsor,  with  the  inten- 

passing  some  time  there.*  Mary  Beatrice  applied  herself  to  the 
i  the  English  language  to  such  good  purpose,  that  she  soon  be* 

periect  mistress  of  all  its  intricacies,  and  not  only  spoke,  read, 
9te  it  with  fluency,  but  was  able  to  appreciate  the  literature  of 
gustan  age.  She  had  both  the  good  taste  and  the  good  policy  to 
tinguishing  attention  to  persons  of  literary  talent  She  took  great 
)  in  the  conversation  of  the  aged  Waller,  and  pla3rfuUy  commanded 
write.'  That  he  had  not  lost  the  talent  for  making  poetry  the 
for  graceful  compliments,  which  distinguished  his  early  produc- 
lay  be  seen  by  the  elegant  lines  addressed  to  her  royal  highness, 
le  presented  to  her,  with  a  copy  of  his  poems.  After  telling  her 
I  verses  in  that  volume  celebrated  the  beauties  of  a  former  age, 

**  Thus  ws  writ  then ;  your  brighter  eyes  inspirs 
A  nobler  flame,  and  raise  our  genius  higtier ; 
While  we  your  wit  and  early  knowledge  fear, 
To  onr  productions  we  become  severe. 
Tour  matchless  beauty  gives  our  ftncy  wing,— 
Your  judgment  makes  us  careful  how  we  sing: 
Lines  not  oomposed,  as  heretoforei  in  haste. 
Polished  like  marble,  shall  like  marble  last; 
And  make  you  through  as  many  ages  shine, 
As  Tasso  has  the  heroes  of  your  line. 
Though  other  names  our  wary  writers  use, 
You  are  the  subject  of  the  British  muse ; 
Dilating  mischief  to  yourself  unknown, 
Men  write,  and  die  of  wounds  they  dare  not  own." 

B  highly  to  the  credit  of  so  young  a  creature  as  Mary  Beatrice, 
'  miml  was  too  well  regulated  to  be  alloyed  with  the  vanity  which 
»ring  incense  oflered  up  at  the  shrine  of  her  beauty  by  the  greatest 
the  age,  was  calculated  to  excite  in  a  female  heart  The  purity 
nauners  and  conduct  entitled  her  to  universal  respect  ]t  was 
i  in  that  wanton  licentious  court,  where  voluptuousness  stalked 
ed,  and  gloried  in  its  shame,  that  the  youthful  duchess  of  York 
,  a  bright  example  of  feminine  propriety  and  conjugal  virtue.  She 
d  like  a  wedded  Dian,  walking  through  Paphian  bowers,  in  her 
irily. 

len  dedicated  his  ^^  State  of  Innocence^'  to  her ;  a  dramatic  poem, 
.  on  5lilton's^  Paradise  Lost.''  After  complimenting  her  on  her 
ftx>m  the  illustrious  family  of  Est^,  ^  princes  who  were  immor- 
even  more  by  their  patronage  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  than  by  their 
leeds,"  he  goes  on  to  pay  many  personal  compliments  to  herself, 

and  his  majesty,  but  in  vain.     Charles  warned  his  brother  that  the  per- 
¥bom  he  was  interesting  himself  was  treacherous  and  undeserving  of 
ir,  mxisM.  was  uneasy  at  his  countenancing  him. 
on  Gazette.  ^  Kn^smt^. 
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tssuring  her  ^  that  she  is  never  seen  without  heing  blessed,  and  that  die 
blesses  all  who  see  her,^  adding,  ^  that,  although  every  one  feeb  the 
power  of  her  charms,  she  is  adored  with  the  deepest  veneration,  that  of 
silence ;  for  she  is  placed,  both  by  her  virtues  and  her  exalted  atitioii, 
above  all  mortal  wishes.'^ 

Tlie  Arst  year  of  her  wedded  life  was  spent  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  a  giy 
succession  of  fetes  and  entertainments.  While  the  court  was  at  Windsor, 
in  August,  1674,  the  duke  of  York  and  his  rival,  Monmouth,  amused 
tlieir  majesties,  her  ro^Til  highness,  and  the  ladies  with  a  representauon 
of  the  siege  of  Maestricht — a  model  of  that  city,  with  all  its  fortificatioiiSt 
having  been  erected  in  one  of  the  meadows,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  long  ter- 
race. James  and  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  a  little  army  of  courtiers, 
conducted  the  attack,  to  show  tlieir  skill  in  tactics.*  On  Saturday  night, 
the  21st,  they  made  their  approaches,  opened  trenches,  and  imitated  the 
whole  business  of  a  siege.  The  city  \vfL3  defended  with  great  spirit, 
prisoners  were  taken,  mines  sprung,  cannonading  took  place,  creiiades 
were  thrown,  and  the  warlike  pantomime  lasted  till  three  o'*clock  in  the 
morning,  affording  a  splendid  and  animating  spectacle,  which  might  be 
seen  and  heaid  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  was  the  last  pageant  of  a 
chivalric  character,  performed  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  or  in  which  a 
British  prince  took  a  leading  part.  A  prospect  waa  then  entertained  of 
the  duchess  of  York  bringing  an  heir  to  England;  but  her  first  chUd 
proved  a  daughter,  who  was  bom  at  St.  James's  palace  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 10th,  1675,  five-and-twenty  minutes  after  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Some  little  disappointment,  on  account  of  the  sex  of  the  infant, 
is  betrayed  by  the  duke  of  York  in  announcing  the  event  to  his  nephew, 
the  prince  of  Orange.'  He  says,  "  1  believe  you  will  not  be  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  duchess  being  safely  delivered ;  it  is  but  a  daughter,  but, 
God  be  praised,  they  are  both  very  well." 

Mary  Beatrice  was,  of  course,  desirous  that  her  first-bom  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  religion  which  she  had  been  taught  to  venerate  above 
all  others.  Her  husband,  though  he  desired  it  no  less,  knew  that  it  was 
impossible,  and  explained  to  her,  ^^  that  their  children  were  the  property 
of  the  nation,  and  tliat  soon  after  their  marriage,  it  had  been  moved  in 
parliament,  that  they  should  be  brought  up  in  the  established  religion  of 
the  realm,  like  his  two  elder  daughters  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne, 
or  they  would  be  taken  from  them  and  placed  under  the  care  of  others. 
It  was,  besides,  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  to  which  they  must  submit''' 
The  youthful  mother,  like  a  rash,  inconsiderate  girl  as  she  was,  dele^ 
nuned  to  have  her  own  way  in  spite  of  king,  bishops,  and  parliament 
A  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  her  babe,  she  took  an  opportunity  of 
sending  for  her  confessor,  father  Gallis,  and  persuaded  him  to  baptize 
it  privately  on  her  own  bed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

When  her  royal  brother-in-law,  king  Charles,  came  to  discuss  with 
her  and  his  brother  the  arrangements  for  the  christening  of  the  new-born 

'  Evelyn's  Journal.  '  January  12th,  1675.     Balrymple^t  Appendix. 

'MS,  MemorialB  of  Maiy  Beauictt^ m ^^  ktctxWet  «u  Roymume  de  Fitncs. 
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princess,  Mary  Beatrice  told  him  exuUiogly  that  ^  her  daughter  was 
already  baptized.^'  King  Charles  treated  the  communication  with  abso- 
lute indifference,  and  without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  the  tears  and 
expostulations  of  the  young  mother,  who  was  tenified  at  the  thought 
of  having  been  the  means  of  incurring  a  sacrilege  through  the  reiteration 
of  the  baptismal  sacrament,  he  ordered  the  little  princess  to  be  borne 
with  all  due  solemnity  to  the  chapel  royal,  and  had  her  christened  there 
by  a  protestant  bishop  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.' 
She  was  giren  the  names  of  Catharine  Laura,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
queen  and  the  duchess  of  Modena.  Her  sponsors  were  her  elder  sisters 
the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Her  pre- 
vious admission  into  the  church  of  Rome  by  father  Gallis,  was  kept  a 
profound  secret ;  if  it  had  been  known,  it  would  probably  have  cost  that 
ecclesiastic  dear,  and  might  have  been  very  injurious  to  both  the  duke 
and  the  duchess  of  York.  This  fact  was  divulged  by  Mary  Beatrice 
herself  to  the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Chaillot.  She  said,  ^^  that  she  was 
very  much  terrified  aflerwards  at  what  she  had  done,  but  that  father 
Gallis  had  consoled  her  by  the  assurance  that  she  had  not  incurred,  as 
she  feared,  a  deadly  sin."  ^ 

Charles  II.  who  was  still  greatly  annoyed  at  the  irreparable  mi^nner  in 
which  his  brother  had  injured  his  prospects,  and  deprived  both  himself 
and  his  countiy  of  his  services,  by  forsaking  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome,  must  have  regarded  the  catholic 
baptism  of  the  new-bom  princess,  as  an  especial  piece  of  perversity  on 
the  part  of  his  sister-in-law.  He  was  too  good-natured,  however,  to 
agitate  her  by  any  serious  manifestations  of  displeasure.  Having  had  a 
catholic  mother,  he  was  able  to  make  allowances  for  the  imprudent  but 
natural  zeal  of  a  young  romantic  girl  of  sixteen,  who  having  been  edu- 
cated in  a  convent  could  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  adverse  feeling  with 
which  the  rites  of  her  religion  were  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  England  at  that  period. 

Scarcely  a  fortnight  afler  this  occurrence,  a  council  was  held  at  Lam- 
beth for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  force  the  statutes  against  recusancy,  and 
six  very  severe  orders  against  Roman  catholics  and  dissenters  were  pub- 
lished by  proclamation,  one  of  which  prohibited  any  British  subject  from 
officiating  as  a  Romish  priest  either  in  the  queen's  chapel  or  elsewhere ; 
and  anomer  forbade  any  papist  or  reputed  papist  from  entering  White- 
hall or  St.  James's  palace,  under  the  penalty,  if  a  peer,  of  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  if  of  lower  rank,  in  one  of  the  common  gaols.  The  latter 
decree  placed  Mary  Beatrice  almost  in  a  state  of  isolation,  and  must  have 
been  regarded  as  a  great  hardship  by  her  and  the  Roman-catholic  ladies 
of  her  household.  The  duke  of  York  remonstrated,  but  as  this  was  in- 
tended for  his  especial  annoyance,  his  complaints  availed  nothing.' 

The  duchess  took  everything  quietly,  happ)^  in  a  mother's  first  sweet 
cares ;  and,  loving  her  husband  with  the  most  passionate  affection,  she 
lived  on  terms  of  perfect  amity  with  his  daughters.    Neither  of  these 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Franca. 
'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  a  nun  of  Chaillot. 
*  Wllkins*  Concilia ;  Burnet. 
TOL.  iX  —  0 
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prince»es  cveraccnped  Mary  Beatrice  of  the  slightest  instance  of 
ness  to  them,  po  not  even  in  justification  of  their  subsequent  ill-trettmeBl 
o\  !ier.  Her  conduct  as  a  step-mother  must,  of  course,  have  been  im- 
prcHichable. 

The  first  serious  annoyance  that  befel  the  duchess  of  York,  was  the 
attempt  of  a  French  felon  pretending  to  be  a  protestant  conTert,  and  oJI* 
ing  himself  Luzancy,  to  bring  her  name  malignantly  before  the  public, 
by  deposing  that  St  Germains,  a  Roman-catholic  priest,  whom  he  teraied 
^  the  confessor  of  her  royal  highness,  had  come  to  his  lodgings  one 
morning,  and  holding  a  poniard  to  his  breast  threatened  to  stab  bimr 
unless  he  signed  a  recantation/' 

This  story  was  brought  before  the  house  of  commons  by  lord  Wil- 
liam Russell,  and  was  made  the  pretext  of  additional  seTerities  against 
papists.  Luzancy  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  house,  where 
he  stated,  in  addition  to  his  marvellous  tale,  ^that  he  had  learned  from 
some  French  merchants  that,  in  a  short  time,  protestant  blood  would 
flow  through  the  streets  of  London,  that  the  king  was  at  heart  a  catholic,** 
and  many  other  particulars  calculated  to  alarm  the  timid  and  inflame  the 
ignorant.  This  man  was  the  precursor  of  Titus  Oates,  only  not  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  effrontery  to  stand  his  ground,  aAer  du  Maresque,  a 
conscientious  French  protectant  minister,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
impostor's  parentage  and  career  of  infamy  in  his  own  countr}',  had  the 
courage  and  honesty  to  cx{K)9e  him,  which  put  an  end  to  his  credit  with 
parliament.  Yet  such  was  the  blindness  of  party  prejudice,  that  Comp- 
ton,  bitihop  of  London,  send  the  distrracet!  adventurer  to  Oxford,  and 
although  he  involved  himself  in  a  swindling  transaction  while  there,  he 
onlained  him  as  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England,  and  made  him  t 
vicar  of  Dover  Court,  in  Essex.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  and  alarm  caused  by  the  false  witness  of 
the  French  impostor,  Mary  Beatrice  was  gftddenly  bereaved  of  her  first- 
born child,  the  little  princess  Catharine,  who  died  of  a  convulsion  £u 
on  the  3d  of  October,  1 075,  having  nearly  attained  the  attractive  age 
of  ten  months.  She  was  interred  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  in  the 
vault  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  Westminster  Abbey.'  Whatever  might 
be  the  grief  of  the  youthful  mother  for  the  loss  of  her  infant,  she  was 
compelled  to  dry  her  tears,  and  appear  in  public  very  soon  aAer  this 
afflicting  event.  She  was  present  with  her  husband  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters, the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  at  the  lord  mayor's  feast  that  year, 
whicti  was  also  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen.'  There 
is  also  mention  in  Evelyn  of  a  very  grand  ball  given  by  her  royal  higfa- 
nesH  on  the  4ih  of  December  at  St.  Jameses  Palace. 

Tiie  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Mazarin  in  England  this  year  was  to 
inauspicious  event  for  Mary  Beatrice,  of  whom  ^  that  errant  lady  snd 
famous  beauty,"  as  slie  is  styled  by  Evelyn,  was  a  disreputable  familj 
connexion  on  the  maternal  side.    On  account  of  her  near  relationship  to 

'  AnTh.  A'Wood,  Oxon,  IV.    Lingaid,  Parliamentaiy  Histoiy.    Jonrnal  of  Jamei 
n..  dLc.,  Slc. 
'  i^an(l^r>r(]'s  Genealoc;ictil  History  of  the  Kings  and  Qoeeos  of  Englaiid. 
*  Toone's  Chronology.    H^cXyix. 
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the  d'lchess  of  Modena,  and  some  friendly  reminiscences,  percnance, 
eonnected  with  the  beautifu]  Hortense  Mancini  and  his  early  days,  James 
had  the  false  complaisance  to  permit  his  consort  to  visit  this  dangeroas 
intriguante,  eren  when  she  became  one  of  the  arowed  mistresses  of  the 
king,  his  brother,  and  openly  defied  all  restraints,  both  of  religion  and 
morality.  The  first  great  mortification  that  resulted  to  the  duke  and 
dachess  of  Tork,  from  this  ill-judged  proceeding,  was  an  impudent 
remonstrance  from  the  dachess  of  Portsmouth  to  James,  ^  that  his  con- 
sort paid  her  no  attention,  to  which  she  considered  herself  as  much 
entitled  as  madaroe  Mazarin.^  *  There  was  certainly  no  other  ground 
on  which  this  bold  bad  woman  could  have  presumed,  even  to  intrude 
her  name  on  a  princess  like  Mary  Beatrice.  The  result  was,  that,  to 
avoid  the  inference  of  Charles's  favourite  sultana,  that  the  duke  and 
ducheas  of  York  patronised  a  rival  mistress,  because  she  was  the  cousin 
of  her  royal  highness,  and  all  the  other  coarse  observations  to  which 
they  had  exposed  themselves  by  their  folly,  James  took  his  young  inno« 
cent  wife  to  pay  Portsmouth  a  visit  They  met  the  king  at  her  apart- 
ments, who  rewarded  his  sister-in-law  for  the  reluctant  concession  she 
had  made,  by  saying  a  thousand  obliging  things  to  her.  The  queen 
gave  a  gmnd  ball  that  night,  and  the  king  thought  proper  to  dress  in  the 
apartments  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  where  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Tork  left  him. 

Some  busy  spy  in  the  court  hastened  to  whisper  to  her  majesty  the 
almost  incredible  tale,  that  the  duchess  of  York  had  visited  my  lady  of 
Portsmouth.  ^The  same  evening,^'  said  Mary  Beatrice,  from  whose 
lips  this  incident  was  chronicled,  ^  when  I  met  her  majesty  in  the  dance, 
and  made  a  profound  curtsey  to  her,  which  is  the  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions, instead  of  acknowledging  it,  she  scornfully  turned  her  back  on  me 
before  the  whole  court ;'' '  a  very  natural  manifestation  of  her  sense  of 
the  impropriety  of  which  the  young  duchess  had  been  guilty ;  yet  her 
royal  highness  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  being  wholly  under  the 
guidance  of  a  husband,  five-and-twenty  years  older  than  herself.  The 
error  committed  by  James,  in  permitting  his  consort  to  have  the  slightest 
intercourse  with  madame  Mazarin,  was  one  of  those  apparently  trivial 
causes  which  produced  an  evil  influence  on  his  destiny  and  that  of  his 
family.  He  stood  at  that  period  on  broken  ground ;  every  false  step  he 
made,  rendered  his  footing  more  difficult  to  maintain,  and  he  had  now 
incurred  for  hnnself  and  his  duchess  the  enmity  of  the  dtichess  of 
Portsmouth  and  the  displeasure  of  the  queen.  To  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  his  consort  into  collision  with  either  of  those  ladies,  was 
very  ill-judged.  The  queen  was  the  natural  protectress  of  her  young 
sister-in-law;  they  were  members  of  the  same  church,  and  ought  to 
have  been  firmly  united  in  friendship.  The  duchess  of  York  would 
have  been  more  respected  by  the  virtuous  matronage  of  England,  if  she 
had  steadily  refused  to  countenance  any  of  the  titled  courtezans  whom 
Charles  II.,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  had  forced  into  the  presence  of  his 

*  Life  of  James  IL 

'MS.  MemoruUs  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Secret  Archives  au  Royaume  da 
Fn&nce. 
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queen ;  her  only  safe  and  dignified  course  would  hare  been  to  havie  ap» 
peared  unconf  cious  of  their  existence,  and  never  to  have  permitted  their 
names  to  be  mentioned  to  her;  but  by  countenancing  one,  and  that 
one  her  relation,  she  deprived  herself  of  the  power  oif  saying,  ''thit 
it  was  against  her  principles  to  receive  or  visit  any  woman  of  in&moni 
life,''  and  aflbrded  grounds  for  the  accusation  of  partiality  and  pride. 

The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  miaduev- 
ous  of  all  the  tools  employed  by  Shaftesbury  and  his  coadjutors  to  efiect 
the  ruin  of  the  duke  of  York.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  pernicious  io- 
fluence  with  the  king,  James  might  have  defied  their  utmost  malice;  bat 
she  was  the  treacherous  Dalilah,  who  constantly  wept  before  Samson, 
till  he  had  confided  to  her  the  secret  wherein  his  strength  lay,  and  thas 
enabled  his  fo«m  to  bind  and  make  sport  of  him — in  other  words,  to 
paralyse  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  possessing  themselves,  throafb 
this  woman,  of  the  political  defences  of  the  king  and  the  duke,  and  thoi 
to  frustrate  all  their  measures.*  So  great  was  her  effrontery,  that  at  the 
very  time  she  was  labouring  to  assist  Shaftesbury  and  Russell  in  eflect- 
ing  the  duke  of  York's  exclusion  from  the  royal  succession,  she  impu- 
dently demanded  of  his  royal  highness  attentions  and  marks  of  respect 
from  his  consort,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  satisfy  her  presump- 
tuous ideas  of  her  own  consequence  with  common  conventional  civilities. 
Notliing,  in  fact,  is  ever  gained,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  by 
condescending  to  the  really  base;  it  is  impossible  ever  to  stoop  low 
enough  to  please  them;  for  persons  who  are  conscious  of  deserving 
contempt,  will  always  despise  those  from  whom  they  exact  a  reluctant 
civility,  and  in  this  they  are  right,  since  they  must  be  aware  of  its  in- 
sincerity. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1676,  the  duchess  of  York  gave  birth  to  a 
second  daughter  at  St.  James's  palace,  five  minutes  before  eight  in  the 
morning,  who  was  baptized  by  Dr.  John  North,  master  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster,  by  the  name  of  Isabella, 
after  Isabella  of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Modena,  the  great>grandmother  of 
Mary  Beatrice,  a  lady  greatly  distinguished  for  her  virtues  and  pietv. 
The  godmothers  of  the  royal  infant  were  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  and 
the  countess  of  Peterborough ;  her  godfather  was  the  earl  of  Denbigh. 
She  lived  to  be  five  years  old.* 

The  duchess  of  York  was  in  hourly  exp)ectation  of  her  third  confine- 
ment, when  the  marriage  of  her  step-daughter,  the  princess  Mary,  widi 
the  prince  of  Orange,  took  place,  November  4th,  1677;  she  was  present 
in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  princess  in  St.  James's  palace,  when  those 
nuptials,  so  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  de- 
scendants, were  solemnized.  King  Charles,  who  was  very  fiicetions  oa 
this  occasion,  bade  the  bishop  of  London  ^  make  haste  with  the  cere- 
mony, lest  his  sister  should  be  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  mean  time,  and 
so  spoil  the  marriage."  ' 

•  Journal  of  James  II.  •  Sandford. 

'  MS.  Diary  of  Dr.  Edward  Lake,  archdeacon  of  Exeter,  and  preceptor  to  tba 
■«es  Mary  and  Anne.     This  valaable  historical  document  is  the  property 
ferrival,  Esq.,  and  is,  we  believe,  intended  for  publication,  enriched  with 
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Three  days  afterwards,  the  boy,  whom  his  majesty  had  thus  merrily 
anticipated,  was  born.  Dr,  Lake  makes  the  following  notice  of  thi« 
erent  in  his  MS.  diary :  ^  On  Wednesday,  7th,  at  nine  in  the  evening, 
the  duchess  was  safdy  delivered  of  a  prince,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
whole  court,  except  the  Clarendon  party.  The  child  is  but  Uttle,  but 
sprightly,  and  likely  to  live.'^ 

The  new-bom  prince  was  christened,  the  next  evening,  with  great 
pomp,  by  Dr.  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham ;  king  Charies  acted  as  sponsor 
for  his  infant  nephew  on  this  occasion,  assisted  by  his  nephew  the 
prince  of  Orange.  The  little  princess  Isabella  was  the  godmother ;  being 
on]y  fifteen  months  old  herself,  she  was  represented  by  her  governess, 
the  lady  Frances  Villiers.*  King  Charles  bestowed  his  own  name  on 
his  nephew,  and  created  him  duke  of  Cambridge,  an  ominous  title,  which 
had  successively  been  borne  by  three  of  the  duke  of  York's  sons,  by  his 
first  duchess,  who  had  all  died  in  infancy. 

The  small-pox  broke  out  in  St.  James's  palace,  three  days  aiVer  the 
christening  of  the  prince ;  the  princess  Anne  fell  sick  of  it,  and  a  great 
mortality  took  place  among  the  members  of  their  royal  highnesses 
househdd.  Among  the  rest,  the  lady  governess  of  the  royal  children, 
lady  Frsnees  Villiers,  died  on  the  23d  of  November.*  The  young 
duchess  of  York,  however,  showed  so  little  fear  of  the  infection,  either 
for  herself  or  her  infant  son,  that,  on  the  3d  of  December,  she  received 
a  visit  from  her  step-daughter,  Anne,  in  her  lying-in-chamber,  the  first 
time  that  princess  was  permitted  to  leave  her  room.  That  visit,  in  all 
probability,  brought  the  infection  to  the  little  prince,  for  an  eruption, 
which  was,  doubUess,  an  indication  of  the  same  malady,  appeared  on 
his  body  and  under  his  arm,  and  this  being  ignorantly  repelled  by  his 
nurses,  caused  his  death  in  a  convulsion  fit,  on  the  12th  of  December.' 
*This  day,^  notes  Dr.  Lake,  '' between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock, 
Charles  duke  of  Cambridge  died  at  St.  James's,  not  without  suspicion 
of  being  ill  managed  by  Mrs.  Chambers,  who  pretended  to  recover  him. 
When  he  was  opened,  all  his  vital  parts  were  found  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  state,  so  that,  to  all  appearance,  he  might  have  lived  many  years, 
had  not  Mrs.  Chambers,  and  Mrs.  Manning,  the  dry  nurse,  struck  in  the 
humour  which  appeared,  instead  of  putting  on  a  cole  leaf  to  draw  it  out. 
The  whole  court  testified  great  concern  at  this  event,  and  the  duke  was 
never  known  to  grieve  so  much  at  the  death  of  any  of  his  other  chil- 
dren.'' The  remains  of  this  lamented  babe  were  privately  interred  the 
day  aAer  his  decease,  in  the  evening,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  like 
those  of  his  sister,  the  princess  Catharine,  were  deposited  in  the  vault 
of  Mary  queen  o(  Scots.  The  demise  of  the  first-bom  son  of  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  York  was  announced  with  formal  ceremony  to  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  by  the  British  ambassadors  resident  at  their 

ibe  valuable  notes  of  that  gentleman,  who,  with  his  wonted  courtesy  and  libe- 
rality, has  in  the  mean  time  favoured  us  with  the  use  of  the  MS.,  with  liberty  of 
taking  extracts  for  the  present  and  succeeding  volumes  of  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,"  an  obligation  which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  too  highly. 

>  Dr.  Lakers  Diary.    Sandford.  *  Dc.  Lakjb. 

'  Sandlbrd  says,  the  11th  of  December. 

6-  1 
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respective  courts.    Letters  of  condolence  were  sent  in  return,  and  Amt 
is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  a  court  mourning  was  worn  for  him.* 

Waller's  graceful  little  poem  on  the  death  of  the  infant  doke  of  Ghh 
bridge,  commences  with  an  allusion  to  the  immature  age  of  the  rojil 
mother,  to  which  he,  with  great  probability,  attributes  the  earij  ded» 
of  her  oflspring,  and  from  Uie  same  circumstance  insinuatea  consolin 
expectations  for  the  future. 

**  The  &iling  blossoms  which  a  young  plant  bean 

Engage  our  hopes  fbr  the  succeeding  years ; 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Heaven,  as  a  first  fruit,  claimed  that  lovely  boy, 
The  next  shall  live  to  be  the  nation's  joy." 

How  deeply  the  duke  of  York  felt  his  bereavement,  may  be  perccifcd 
from  the  unaflected  expression  of  parental  anguish  with  which  he  allodei 
to  it,  in  his  reply  to  a  letter  of  condolence  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
addressed  to  him  on  tlie  event,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  replaced  his  newly- 
wedded  consort  in  her  former  position  of  prospective  heiress  to  England, 
was  doubtless  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  himself.  James,  however,  bid 
the  charity  to  give  his  son-in-law  credit  for  sincerity.  He  sayv,  ^  1  will 
not  defer  letting  you  know  I  do  easily  believe  the  trouble  you  had  for 
the  loss  of  my  son.  I  wish  you  may  never  have  the  likis  cause  of 
trouble,  nor  know  what  it  is  to  loee  a  son.  I  shall  now  say  no  more  to 
you,  because  this  bearer  can  inform  you  of  all  things  here,  as  also  that 
you  shall  always  find  me  as  kind  as  you  can  desire.^'  This  letter  is 
superscribed,  "  For  my  son,  the  prince  of  Orange." 

William  was  plotting  against  his  unfortunate  father-in-law  at  this  very 
period,  as  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  times  will  prove.' 

The  death  of  the  infant  hope  of  England  soon  ceased  to  trouble  any 
one  save  the  sorrowing  parents,  by  whom  his  loss  was  long  and  deeply 
mourned.  While  Mary  Beatrice  continued  in  a  feverish,  agitated  state, 
her  nerves  weakened,  both  from  recent  childbirth,  and  the  grief  which 
preyed  upon  her  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  her  boy,  which  had  beea 
preceded  by  several  deaths  in  St.  James's  palace,  she  was  one  night  ter- 
rified with  a  frightful  vision  connected  with  the  decease  of  the  governess 
of  the  princesses,  lady  Frances  Villiers,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
thus  related  by  Dr.  Lake  in  his  diary :  ^^  This  day  I  heard  an  account 
of  a  dream  which  the  duchess  liad,  and  which  greatly  discomposed  her 
— viz.,  that  whilst  she  lay  in  bed  the  lady  Frances  Villiers  appeared  to 
her,  and  told  her  that  ^  she  was  damned,  and  was  in  the  flames  of  hell ;' 
whereto  she  answered,  ^  How  can  this  be  ?  I  cannot  believe  iV  To 
which  the  lady  replied,  ^  Madam,  to  convince  you,  feel  my  hand,'  which 
seemed  so  extremely  hot,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  duchess  to  eo- 
dure  it ;  whereat  she  awoke,  much  afirighted,  and  told  the  dream  to 

'  See  the  earl  of  Manchester's  correspondence  with  king  William's  ministerf 
about  the  death  of  queen  Anne's  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  where  die  ceremo- 
nials used  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge  are  mentioned 
■8  the  proper  precedent  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  court  of  Prance,  as 
will  be  fully  related  in  the  Life  of  Queen  Anne,  **  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land," vol.  X. 

'See  Dairy mple^i  Appendix,  and  ^Vdntrf  Va^t^  edited  by  W.  Blanoowe^  Esq. 
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of  her  risitantfl.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,'  and  other  of  the  deceased 
*elation8  seemed  roach  concerned  at  the  dacheas  for  relating  it, 
leed  it  occasioned  a  deal  of  discourse,  both  in  the  town  and  the 

period  when  the  possibility  of  supernatural  appearances  was 
ly  believed,  we  may  imagine  the  sensation  which  the  circulation 
iwful  a  tale  excited  among  the  noble  kindred  of  the  deceased 
•verness,  and  the  bitter  feelings  of  indignation  which  would  be 

in  their  hearts  against  her  royal  highness,  for  mentioning  a  cir^ 
ace  calculated  to  impress  the  superstitious  with  the  notion  that 
yship's  soul  was  in  a  state  of  perdition.  The  imprudence  of  the 
I  of  York  in  relating  such  a  dream,  was  the  greater,  because  she 
a  different  religion  from  the  defunct  The  only  apology  that 
ofiered  for  such  folly,  is  comprised  in  the  unfortunate  propensity 
princess  for  telling  everything  that  occupied  her  mind,  and  the 
;tate  of  her  health  and  spirits  at  this  juncture.  The  incident 
I  curious,  from  its  similarity  to  several  stories  of  comparatively 
.  date,  which  assume  to  be  founded  on  family  traditions ;  it  is 
f  possible  that  their  authors  could  have  had  access  to  a  strictly 
document,  like  Dr.  Lake's  Journal,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
>f  the  duchess  of  York  was  never  before  in  print  The  tangible 
rhich,  to  her  inexpressible  horror,  that  princess  ^ncied  the  spirit 
departed  lady  Frances  Villiers  gave  her  of  its  woful  condition,  is 
liar  coincidence  with  the  dialogue  which  the  sister  of  lord  Tyrone 
orded  that  she  held  with  the  apparition  of  her  brother,  and  the 
r  touch  which  branded  her  arm  with  the  mark  of  his  burning 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  lines  of  Scott,  in  another  ver^ 
the  same  story,  the  Baron  of  Smallholme,  where  the  spectre  says 
lady,  in  reply  to  an  anxious  question  as  to  the  state  of  his 

^''This  awful  sign  receiver 
He  laid  bis  left  hand  on  an  oaken  plank, 
His  right  on  the  lady's  arm; 
The  lady  shrank  and  fainting  sank, 
For  the  touch  was  fiery  warm." 

most  marvellous  gossips  of  the  court  of  the  second  Charles  did 
wever,  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  fair  arm  of  her  royal 
IS  bore  the  slightest  marks  the  next  morning,  of  the  scorching 
of  the  ghostly  visitant  who  had  presented  herself  to  her  slumber- 
est,  in  the  visions  of  the  night  If  lady  Frances  Villiers  had  been 
ed  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  it  would  have  been  more 
ible  for  her  to  have  appeared  to  her  own  good-for-nothing  daugh- 
Eabeth,  to  warn  her  of  the  sinfulness  of  her  conduct  with  the 
wedded  prince  of  Orange,  than  to  have  needlessly  affrighted  tlje 
It  duchess  of  York  in  the  midst  of  her  affliction  for  the  prema- 
ath  of  her  son. 
following  brief  letter  of  ceremony  appears,  by  the  date,  to  have 

lady  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Theophilus,  earl  of  &^fEQ\>L\  ^« 
to  sir  Edward  VilJien;  her  son  was  the  ftTst  eax\  of  leiwi- 
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been  wriuen  by  3Uiy  of  Modena,  during  the  epheaeiml  czisleBee  of  ihi 
little  prince,  though  the  doe*  not  mention  him ;  it  it  ooe  of  the  fev  ikl 
have  been  preserved  of  those  penned  by  her  when  dncbeM  of  ToiL 

The  Duchem  or  Yoek  to  Kun  Locn  XIV. 

•^LoadcMi  9  Deoenbtf,  1677. 
••Sir, 

*■  I  am  infinitely  ob!ige<I  to  your  majesty  for  the  eztnordinaiy  marks  of  kiid' 

RCf  I  have  receivc<I  on  your  part  from  Monsieur  Courtin,  yoar  ambasador.  I 

I'^ve  it  to  him  to  ezprnt  ¥>  ycni  the  rrateral  sense  1  have  of  it,  and  I  teveihi 

prayed  him  to  asaare  yoar  majesty  of  the  profoand  respect  with  ^rhich  I  a■^Sa; 

**  Toar  nmjescy's  rery  atfectionate  tisier,  oousia,  and  aai 


A  cnriouB  eootemporary  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice*  asppooed  to  be  • 
Lely/  repreaenu  her  decorated  with  an  orange  scarf.  Thw  she  probiUj 
wore,  in  compliment  to  the  marriage  of  her  royal  step-daoghter  with  llw 
prince  of  Orange.  Mary  Beatrice  always  kepi  up  a  firiendly  eone' 
spondence  with  both.' 

hefon  Mary  of  York  had  been  married  many  months,  reports  that  she 
was  nick  and  sorrowful  reaching  the  British  court,  the  ducheaa  of  Tod 
determined  to  pay  her  an  incognito  visit,  accompanied  by  the  prinoen 
Anne,  under  the  protection  of  the  queen'^s  lord -chamberlain,  the  earl  of 
Odoory,  who  was  the  husband  of  a  Dutch  lady.  Whea  her  royal  high- 
ness had  arranged  her  little  plans,  she  confided  her  wish  to  king  Chariei, 
and  obtaineil  his  permission  to  undertake  the  journey.  The  duke  of 
York,  who  was  painfully  anxious  about  his  beloved  daughter,  gratefsUj 
acceded  to  his  consort's  desire  of  visiting  her,  and  in  a  famUiar  letter 
^  to  his  Sonne,  the  prince  of  Orange,''  he  announces  to  him  ^  that  the 
duchess  and  the  princess  Anne  intend  coming  to  die  Ilague  very  iacof- 
fii/o,  liaving  sent  Robert  White  on  before,  to  hire  a  house  for  theou  •> 
near  tiie  palace  of  his  daughter  as  possible ;  and  that  they  would  tike 
loni  Ossory  for  their  governor."* 

The  unostentatious  manner  in  which  the  duchess  wished  to  make  her 
visit  to  her  stepdaughter,  the  princess  of  Orange,  proves  that  it  was  sim- 
ply for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her,  and  giving  her  the  comfort  of  her 
siHter's  society,  unrestrained  by  any  of  the  formal  and  fatiguing  ceremo- 
nials which  royal  etiquette  would  have  imposed  upon  all  parties,  if  she 
had  appeared  in  her  own  character.  Considering  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  thiee  ladies,  the  affectionate  terms  on  which  they  had  always  lived 
toj^thcr,  and  the  conjugal  infelicity  of  the  lately  wedded  princess  of 
Orange  at  that  time,  her  sickness  and  dejection,  it  is  more  than  probabk 
that  Mary  Beatrice  undertook  this  expedition  with  the  princess  Anne  is 
ronsoqnence  of  some  private  communication  from  the  pining  invalid, 
rxpressire  of  her  anxious  desire  to  see  them,  and  confide  to  them  some 
of  the  trials  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  her  heart  in  that  uncongenial 
land  of  strangers.* 

*  IiitMliTe<l  MS.  in  the  Archives  ties  Affaires  Etrangdre,  communicated  by  moo- 
•iour  Duniont,  through  the  favour  and  kind  permission  of  monsieur  GuizoL 

*  Now  at  the  George  Hotel,  Kilmarnock.        *  See  EUist  Royal  Letters,  voL  iii. 

*  l>alryuiple's  Appendix,  pp.  12,  SM). 

*  ThU  curious  portion  of  the  passouai  Vuiaooc^  ot  Max^  Q.^  which  has  basa  cam- 
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lliam  Temple,  the  British  resident,  to  whom  the  duke  of  Totk 
ten  to  explain  the  desire  of  the  duchess  to  waive  the  public 
Ml  of  her  rank  in  his  daughter's  court  on  this  occasion,  says, 

[ay  it  please  your  royal  highness, 

ived  yesterday  morning,  by  Mr.  White,  the  honour  of  a  letter  from 
less,  with  a  command  which  it  will  be  very  diffioalt  to  perform  here, 
at  of  helping  her  highness  to  be  incognito  in  this  place.  The  prince 
abaent,  and  the  penaiooer  too,  I  spoke  of  it  to  monaieur  Yaa  Lewen, 
hard  to  be  persuaded  that  the  honours  due  to  her  highness  by  the 
n  such  occasion  should  not  be  performed  solemnly  at  her  landing.  But 
ijuainted  him  with  the  absoluteness  of  your  highnesses  commands,  both 
itter,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  White,  I  prevailed  with  him  to  make  no 
»f  it  to  the  States  till  the  prinoe*a  retaro,  and  this,  I  hope,  may  be 
r  to-morrow  at  farthest 
house  to  receive  her  highness  and  lady  Anne,  with  their  attendants, ' 

no  choice  at  all  in  it,  and  so  the  princess  dowager's  house  is  making 
this  purpose,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  in  order  by  to-morrow.  I  could 
ide  sir  Gabriel  Sylvius  and  Mr.  White  to  allow  me  any  other  part  in 
leaides  leaving  the  whole  house  empty,  which  I  did  early  this  morning, 
(White  and  Sylvius)  with  the  prince  s  servants,  in  all  the  diligence 

be,  of  preparing  it  fi>r  her  highnesses  reception.*' ' 

e  pleasantly  adds  that  these,  the  worthy  Dutch  officials,  who 
I  actively  exerting  their  national  propensity  to  household  puri- 
in  cleansing  and  trimming  up  the  Old  Court,  as  the  dowager- 
the  Hague  was  called,  for  the  accommo<^tion  of  the  lair  and 
B  travellers  from  England,  ^^  would,  besides  the  honour  of  such 
f  gallantry,  have  very  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  there  such  a 
IS  in  all  kinds,"  continues  his  excellency,  ^  1  do  believe  is  very 
e  seen  anywhere  else."  He  dismisses  the  subject  with  a  wish 
!  weather  were  but  as  fair  as  the  wind,  and  then  the  adventure 
very  soon  and  very  happily  achieved."' 
*tter  is  dated  October  1 1,  n.  s.,  being  the  first  of  that  month  ac^ 
0  the  computation  in  England  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  princess 
ved  at  the  Hague  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  written.  Their  visit 
0  have  put  the  whole  of  the  British  embassy  to  the  rout,  for 
vrites,  to  Lawrence  Hyde— 

ghness*s  coming  removed  both  yonr  family  and  mine  at  a  very  short 
ind  I  got  into  the  next  house  I  could  find.  She  was  so  resolved  upon 
ito  here,  and  in  that  design  so  afraid  of  an  ambassador,  that  my  part 
f  not  to  trouble  her,  or  interrupt  that  design."  * 

sit  was  a  flying  one.  Temple  in  the  same  letter,  which  is  dated 
(5th,  says,  ^  The  duchess  went  away  on  Monday  morning  with 
weather,  and  a  reasonable  good  wind,  but  I  doubt  may  have 
loitering  passage,  as  it  has  proved  since." 
ichess  and  the  princess  Anne  had  evidently  enjoyed  their  expe- 
d  gave  a  very  favourable  report  of  their  entertainment  to  James, 

saled  from  the  English  reader,  will  be  related  in  the  life  of  that 

of  sir  William  Temple,  vol.  iv.,  p.  444.  •1VA&. 

Ion  Correspondence. 
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u'ho  expresses  his  arknowledgments  to  William  for  the  hospitalitj  thef 

had  received,  in  these  friendly  terms : — 

«  London,  Get.  18»  167& 
"We  mine  hither  on  Werlne^lay  from  Newmarket,  and  the  same  nigfat,p» 
lently  aAer  eleven,  the  (iuohess,  my  wife,  arrived  here,  so  satisfied  with  ha 
journey  and  with  you  as  I  never  saw  anybody;  and  I  mutt  give  you  a  thoiMud 
tlianks  from  her  and  from  myself  for  her  kind  usage  by  you.  I  shoald  say  moic 
oo  this  subject,  but  I  am  very  ill  at  compliments,  and  you  care  not  Bu  them."' 

The  letter  contains  also  some  confidential  ohservations  on  the  plot 
which  had  been  concocted  by  his  enemies  with  the  assistance  of  OttOi 
Tong*  and  their  confederates^  for  the  ruin  of  himself,  the  queen,  and  other 
persons  of  their  unpopular  creed. 

When  the  duchess  of  York  returned  from  her  visit  to  the  Hague,  she 
found  her  lord  vainly  attempting  to  grapple  with  the  storm,  which  had 
been  mysteriously  conjured  up  by  his  subtle  foes.  In  the  course  of  i 
few  weeks,  the  public  mind  became  so  greatly  irritated  against  Jamei, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  seat  at  the  council  board,  and  the 
next  demand  of  the  triumphant  faction  was,  that  he  should  be  exdoded 
from  the  presence  of  his  royal  brother.  His  friends  advised  him,  timid 
counsellors  as  they  were,  to  retire  to  the  Continent  with  his  family,  but 
his  proud  spirit  revolted  from  a  proceeding  that  might  be  construed  into 
guilt  or  cowardice.  The  king  urged  him  to  baffle  the  machinations  of 
hin  enemies,  by  returning  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  to  afford  him  a  plausible  excuse  for  doing  so,  sent  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates  to  argue  with  him,  on  the  grounds  d 
his  secession. 

James,  whatever  might  be  Ills  defects  as  a  theologian,  was  too  honest 
to  sacrifice  his  principles  to  his  interest.  His  grandfather,  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  had  made  no  scruple  of  giving  up  his  protestantism  to  conciliate 
the  majority  of  his  subjects,  facetiously  observing,  ^  that  the  kingdom 
of  France  was  worth  a  mass.*"  James  would  rather  have  lost  a  world 
than  dissembled  an  opinion,  or  acted  in  violation  to  his  conscience.  He 
M'as  not  like  his  ease-loving  brother  Charles  II.,  the  supple  reed  that  beot 
in  accordance  with  the  changes  of  the  wind  and  rose  again  unbroken, 
but  the  proud  and  stubborn  oak  that  would  not  bend  before  the  cominf[ 
storm,  though  it  should  uproot  him.  The  king,  thinking  to  purchase 
peace  for  himself  by  his  brother^s  absence,  urged  him  to  go  abroad  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  James  replied,  ^^  that  he  would  only  do  so  in 
obedience  to  his  majesty^s  written  commands,  or  it  would  be  pretended 
that  he  had  fled  on  account  of  some  misdemeanour.'' 

Charles  conveyed  the  order  for  his  absence  in  the  form  of  an  aflec^ 
tionate  letter,  concluding  with  these  words : — 

**  You  may  easily  believe  with  what  trouble  I  write  tliis  to  you,  there  bcir.|r 
nothins:  I  am  more  sensible  of  than  the  constant  kindness  you  have  ever  had  for 
me,  and  I  hope  you  are  so  just  to  me  as  to  be  asisured  that  no  absence  or  anything 
else  can  ever  change  me  from  being  truly  and  kindly  yours, 

«  C.  R." 

James  requested   to  be  permitted  to  take  his  beloved  daughter  the 
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»rinces«  Anne,  which  was  at  first  readily  granted  by  the  king,  but  a 
lay  or  two  before  that  fixed  for  their  departure,  his  majesty  was  com- 
pelled to  rescind  that  permission,  so  great  was  the  jealousy  entertained 
>y  the  people  lest  her  &ther  should  attempt  to  shake  her  attachment  to 
he  church  of  England.  The  duchess,  ^  who,''  to  use  his  own  touching 
expression,  ^  was  to  bear  a  part  in  all  his  traverses  and  misfortunes,^ 
■esolved  to  share  his  exile,  although  that  determination  involved  a  sepa- 
«tion  from  her  only  surviving  infant,  for  even  the  solace  of  the  little 
>rincess  Isabella's  company  was  denied  to  her  parents,  and  this  was  a 
lerere  trial  to  both. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^  that  the  first  five  years  she 
(pent  in  England,  were  the  happiest  of  her  whole  life.'"  They  em- 
braced the  halcyon  period  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  were,  as  re- 
garded her  own  position,  years  of  festive  splendour  and  great  popularity, 
>ut  they  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  children,  and  embittered  by  the 
nfidelities  of  a  husband,  who  was  the  first,  last,  and  only  object  of  her 
Infection.  The  next  Ave  years  were  destined  to  be  years  of  adversity  to 
ler  and  the  duke.  She  always  said,  ^  that  she  considered  their  mutual 
nisfortunes  commenced  with  their  banishment  to  Flanders,"  which  she 
»dled  ^  their  first  exile."'  The  troubles  of  the  duke  of  York  began 
nuch  earlier,  and  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1672. 

^  The  late  king  my  husband,"'  said  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  days  of  her 
ividowhood,  to  the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Chaillot,  ^  was  the  great  admiral 
>f  England  when  he  was  the  duke  of  York,  and  when  he  used  to  return 
n  triumph,  after  his  victories  over  the  Dutch,  the  people  adored  him. 
[le  understood  both  naval  afiiiirs  and  commerce,  all  his  study  was  to 
>romote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  by  relieving  them  from  the  burden 
>f  taxes ;  and  at  that  time  he  was  passionately  beloved  by  all  the  mari- 
ime  classes."  '  James  himself  occasionally  adverts,  more  in  sorrow  than 
D  anger,  to  the  change  in  popular  opinion,  which  took  place  in  conse- 
|uence  of  the  change  in  his  religious  opinions.  ^  Before  that  time  tho 
luke  was  the  darling  of  the  nation,  for  having  so  oflen  and  so  freely 
reotured  his  life  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  king  and  country, 
ind  for  having  been  always  active  and  industrious  in  carrying  on  every- 
thing either  as  to  trade  or  navigation,  that  might  tend  to  their  advantage, 
but  no  sooner  was  the  alarm  given  of  his  having  turned  papist,  than  all 
Lhese  merits  were  blotted  out  from  their  memory,  and  he  was  set  upon, 
on  every  side,  as  the  common  enemy."  * 

The  letter  from  king  Charles,  enjoining  his  brother's  absence  from 
England,  was  written  on  the  28th  of  February.  Their  royal  high- 
nesses being  compelled  to  make  hasty  preparations  for  their  voyage, 
were  ready  to  embark  on  the  3d  of  March.  King  Charles  came  on  that 
day  to  bid  them  farewell.  They  were  greatly  afflicted  at  leaving  their 
country  and  their  children,  but  the  king  appeared  like  one  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  The  weather  was  very  stormy,  and  his  majesty,  who  had 
perhaps  some  misgivings,  seemed  then  as  anxious  to  delay  the  moment 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Maiy  of  Modena,  in  the  Aiohives  au  Rojrauine  de  France 
*  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  ^  '&iQ%  ^«xii«^  ^<:\.  v 
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of  parting  as  he  had  heen  before  to  urge  it  *^The  wind  it  eootitrf* 
Haid  he,  to  James ;  ^  you  cannot  go  oo  board  at  present,"  and  hii  e/m 
^uffuesed  with  lean. 

Man*  Beatrice,  who  considered  that  her  husband  had  been  aaeriM 
:o  tlic  crooked  policy  of  hia  royal  brother's  cabinet,  and  tliat  GhulB 
himself  had  acted  with  a  selfish  disregard  of  ereiything  bvt  his  om 
ease,  exclaimed,  reproachfully — 

^What,  flir,  are  you  grieved?  —  you  who  send  us  into  exile!  Of 
course,  we  must  go,  since  you  have  ordained  it.'' 

She  afterwanls  blamed  herself  for  this  resentful  burst  of  feeling.  '^I 
was  wrong,''  she  said,  ^  to  speak  to  his  majesty  as  I  did :  it  was  bo 
fault  of  his.  lie  was  placed  in  a  cruel  strait,  and  was  compelled  to  yidd 
to  the  clamours  of  our  enemies." ' 

On  the  4  th  of  March,  the  duke  and  duchess  bade  a  sorrowfbl  ferewdl 
to  England,  and  embarked  for  Holland.  They  must  have  had  a  loof 
and  stormy  passage,  for  they  did  not  land  till  the  12th.  The  prineeof 
Orange  came  to  meet  tliem,  attended  by  many  persons  of  rank,  and  cos- 
ducted  them  to  the  Hague  with  every  demonstration  of  respecrt  When 
they  arrived  there,  the  prince  drew  out  all  his  giwrd,  to  the  number  of 
3000,  before  his  fatheMn-law;  and  when  the  duke  passed  them,  the 
prince  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  guards  du  corps^  and  salated 
him  with  his  sword  in  hin  hand ;  and  as  they  filed  otl^  he  marched  at 
tlieir  head,  repeating  the  same  courtesy,  though  the  duke  endeavoured 
to  prevent  it.  The  states-general,  upon  notice  of  their  royal  highnesses' 
arrival,  desired  to  have  rendered  them  those  public  honours  which  were 
due  to  their  high  rank,  but  James  excused  it,  desiring  to  remain  in- 
cognito.' 

After  a  little  while,  their  royal  highnesses  removed  to  Brussels,  where 
they  occupied  the  same  house  where  Charles  11.  had  resided  before  his 
Restoration.  Scarcely  were  they  settled  in  their  new  abode,  when  tbs 
reports  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  daughter,  tlie  princess  of  Onnge, 
induced  the  duke,  whose  afiection  for  her  was  very  great,  to  go  and  viiil 
her  at  the  Hague.  On  the  25th  of  April,  he  writes  to  his  brother-in-kV) 
Lawrence  Hyde,  from  that  place : — 

"  I  am  to  po  to-moTTow  morning  to  Amstortlam,  ami  shall  bo  back  here  on 
Friday;  ami  next  week  I  go  to  my  house  at  Brussels,  and  take  Bada  in  my  way." 

James  rejoined  his  duchess  at  Brussels  the  first  week  in  May.  Soon 
aAer  his  departure  from  England,  lady  ShaAcsbury's  butler  gave  infor- 
mation to  the  select  committee,  who,  like  tlie  Venetian  Council  of  Ten, 
had  possessed  themselves  of  a  power  in  tlic  state  far  more  oppressive 
than  Tvgixl  despotism,  tliat  the  duke  of  York  was  coming  back  in  June 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  furnished  by  the  king  of  France,  to  assist  the 
catholics.'  The  banished  duke,  meantime,  was  exerting  his  care  and 
foresight  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  those  who  had  the  direction  of 
the  naval  defences  of  England  to  guard  the  coasts  from  the  threatening 
armaments  of  France. 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaame  de  France. 
'  Dcbanl  *  Journal  of  James  IL 
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In  a  letter,  dated  May  the  6th,  1079,  in  reply  to  two  addressed  to  him 
the  duke  of  Tork,  the  (atthfal  Pepjrs  says — 

^  I  do  with  equal  shame  and  grief  observe  how  much  your  highness's  solid- 
e,  even  at  this  distance,  for  the  security  of  this  kingdom  against  the  power  of 
uoce,  does  exceed  all  that  we  ourselves  have  yet  expressed  upon  that  subject, 
erwiMe  than  by  a  general  but  inactive  restlessness  under  our  apprehension  of 
iger ;  but  witliout  any  alteration  made  since  your  royal  highneas't  departure 
the  state  of  our  ships  or  coasts,  other  than  what  is  consequential  to  their  hav- 
lain  so  long  neglected/' ' 

AAer  mentioning  that  his  majesty  had,  among  his  other  great  changesi 
t  the  Admiralty  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  who  were  by  no 
ans  acquainted  with  naval  aifidrs,  he  continues— 

•  For  what  concerns  my  own  particular,  your  highness  was  pleased  to  foretell 
,  at  your  going  hence,  what  I  was  soon  aAer  to  look  for,  and  it  is  come  to 
9.  For,  whether  I  will  or  no,  a  papist  I  must  be,  because  favoured  by  xour 
al  highness,  and  found  endeavouring,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  to  express  in  the 
t  manner  I  can,  the  duty  and  gratitude  due  to  your  highness  from  me.  But 
V  injuriously  soever  some  would  make  these  just  endeavours  of  mine  towarda 
ir  highness  inconsistent  with  Protestantcy,  neither  they,  nor  any  ill-usage  I  can 
eive  Oom  them,  shall  (by  the  grace  of  God)  make  me  any  more  quit  the  one, 
a  I  suspect  your  royal  highness  will  ever  take  oflbnce  at  my  perseverance  in 
otlicr." 

Pepys  then  states  the  desire  of  the  faction,  who  had  been  the  means 
driving  his  royal  highness  into  exile,  of  depriving  himself  of  the  post 
secretary  to  the  admiralty,  after  his  twenty  years'  hard  service,  to  the 
8  of  health,  an^  almost  of  eyesighL  James  wrote  a  frank  and  manly 
ler  in  reply,  enclosing  an  earnest  recommendation  for  this  old  and 
.hful  servant  of  the  nation  to  the  king,  telling  him  that  he  hoped  his 
jesty  would  grant  his  request.  ^M  am  sure,''  says  he,  ^  he  ought ; 
1  it  will  do  more  good  to  reward  one  old  servant  than  to  take  off" 
snty  mutineers.'' 
The  duke's  letter  found  honest  Pepys  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  upon 

less  charges  than  tliose  of  popery,  felony,  piracy,  and  treason;  his 
ichment  to  his  royal  friend  and  benefactor  having  drawn  this  perse-> 
:ion  upon  him,  as  he  himself  assures  the  duke.  In  conclusion,  he 
-8,  ^^  I  pray  God  protect  you  and  her  royal  highness." ' 
Their  prospects  were  anytliing  but  cheering.  The  bill  of  exclusion 
]  been  read  twice  in  the  house,  and  only  prevented  from  passing  by 
i  king  suddenly  proroguing  the  parliament;  on  which  occasion, 
iftesbury,  who  was  the  president  of  the  privy  council,  had  declared 
>ud,  ^^  that  whoever  had  advised  the  king  to  that  measure  should  pay 

tlieir  presumption  with  their  heads."' 

[n  July,  the  duciiess  of  Modena  came  from  Italy  to  Brussels  to  visit 
:  daugliter,  and  Mary  Beatrice,  after  a  separation  of  upwards  of  five 
irs,  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  embracing  her  beloved  mother  once 
»re.  Their  separation  from  their  children  was  so  painful  to  the  duke 
1  duchess  of  Tork,  that,  on  the  8tli  of  August,  James  wrote  an  urgent 

Pepys'  Correspondence,  five  vols,  of  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  edited  by 

1  Braybrooke. 

Ibid.,  vol.  V.  *  Jouma\  o£  ^he  IaiOa.   T«ni\^\^ 
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letter  to  the  king,  his  brother,  entreating  him  to  permit  them  to  join  Ui 
and  the  duchess  at  Brussels.  Charles  consented,  mnd  the  two  prineeHHi 
Anne  and  the  infant  Isabella,  commenced  their  journey  together  on  tk 
lOih  of  the  same  month.' 

Before  the  re-united  family  had  been  together  many  days,  the  CRliif 
Sunderland  sent  an  express  to  James,  to  apprise  him  of  the  alarmiii|  1- 
ness  of  the  king,  who  had  commanded  him  to  request  his  royal  higjum 
to  hasten  to  him,  in  as  private  a  manner  as  he  could,  bringing  no  moie 
persons  than  were  absolutely  necessary;  and,  therefore,  advised  him  to 
leave  the  duchess  behind.  Even  if  this  caution  had  not  been  gifCBi 
Mary  Beatrice  could  not  with  any  propriety  have  left  the  two  princnsei 
alone  in  a  foreign  country.  James  acquainted  no  one  but  her  with  Ini 
journey ;  and,  taking  with  him  only  lord  Peterborough,  colonel  Legfe, 
his  favourite  Churchill,  and  a  barber,  he  set  out  from  Brussels  od  the 
8th  of  September.  The  iirst  night  he  arrived  at  Armentiers,  the  nextri 
Calais ;  but  the  wind  being  contrary,  he  could  not  sail  till  the  eveuof 
of  the  10th,  when,  disguising  himself  in  a  black  periwig,  he  crossed,  ii 
a  French  shallop,  to  Dover,'  where  no  one  recognised  him,  except  ike 
post-master,  who  was  an  honest  man,  and  held  his  tongue.  He  took 
post  from  thence,  leaving  my  lord  Peterborough  behind,  who  \na  im- 
at)le  to  travel  so  fast,  and  arrived  the  same  ni^ht  in  London.  There  he 
got  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  went  first  to  Mr.  Frand,  the  post-master, 
to  learn  the  news,  where  he  found,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  the  kinc 
was  much  better.  He  slept  at  sir  Allen  Apsley^s  house  in  St  James^ 
square,  where  he  sent  for  his  brother-in-law,  Hyde,  and  Sidney  Godol- 
phin.  They  told  him,  ^^  liis  coming  was  quite  a  secret,  perfectly  uusiu- 
pecteil  by  the  duke  of  3Ionmouth  and  his  gang;^'  and  advised  him  to 
make  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Windsor,  betbre  it  got  abroad. 

Very  little  time  did  James  devote  to  sleep  that  night,  after  a  joumer, 
M'hich,  without  railroad  facilities  of  volition,  was  performed  at  nilrow 
speed ;  for  he  reached  Windsor  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Sep- 
tember 12,  having,  as  before  mentioned,  left  Brussels  only  on  the8tb. 
The  king  was  so  much  recovered,  that  he  was  up,  and  shaving,  when 
the  royal  exile  entered,  unannounced,  and  was  the  first  to  apprise  him 
of  his  arrival.  The  suddenness  of  the  thing  surpriseil  Charles  at  fint. 
James,  who  had  received  a  private  message,  telling  him  he  must  take 
the  whole  responsibility  of  his  return  on  himself,  as  the  king  was  fea^ 
ful  of  acknowledging  that  he  had  sent  for  him,  knelt,  and  begged  his 
majesty  to  pardon  him  for  coming  before  he  was  recalled.' 

Tiiis  scene  being  over,  the  courtiers  (locked  about  the  duke  to  pay 
their  compliments,  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends,  for  his  presence 
always  commanded  respect  even  from  those  who  were  the  worst  aflected 
to  hin).  The  loyal  and  virtuous  among  the  gentlemen  then  at  Windsor, 
were  sincerely  glad  to  see  t)ie  lawful  heir  of  the  crown  once  more  by 
the  sovereign's  side.  Evelyn,  for  one,  mentions  with  some  complacencVi 
^^  that  when  he  came  to  Windsor  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  recovery, 
he  saw  the  duke  of  York  and  kissed  his  hand.''* 

*  Blor.cowc's  Siiliipy  Pupors.  "Journal  of  James  II.  •Ilrid. 

*  He  speaks  witli  disgosi  oC  i\\e  couOlwci  o^  v\i«  d\3L\L«  of  Moninoath  and  hit  iae 
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*he  king  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  in  his  first  transport  at  seeing  the 
of  that  fraternal  friend  once  more,  ^^  that  nothing  should  part  them 
D."*  The  voice  of  nature  was,  however,  speedily  stified,  and  the 
f  real  concession  James  obtained,  was,  permission  to  transfer  his 
ie  from  Brussels  to  Scotland. 

ames  left  London,  September  25th,  and  rejoined  his  anxious  consort 
Brussels,  October  1st.  The  duke  of  Villa  Hermosa,  in  whose  terri- 
M  they  had  taken  refuge,  had  paid  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  princess 
le  courteous  attention  in  the  absence  of  his  royal  highness,  and  given 
and  ball,  out  of  compliment  to  them,  which  they,  with  the  duchess 
tfodena,  honoured  with  their  presence.  The  friendly  relations  which 
listed  between  the  duchess  of  York  and  her  step-daughtera,  had  not 
I  interrupted  by  anything  like  envy,  jealousy,  or  disputes  on  their 
lective  modes  of  faith.  The  leaven  of  party  had  not  then  infused  its 
*r  spirit  into  the  home  circle  of  the  unfortunate  James,  to  rend 
ider  the  holiest  ties  of  nature,  under  the  sacred  name  of  religion, 
h  he  and  his  consort  had  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  with 
conscience  of  the  princess  Anne,  as  we  find  from  the  following  tes« 
>ny  of  one  of  her  biographers,  who  had  very  good  opportunities  of 
rmation. 

At  Brussels,  the  princess  Anne  had  her  own  chaplain  allowed  her, 
a  place  assigned  for  the  exercise  of  her  devotions,  according  to  the 
rch  of  England.  Nor  was  she  at  all  importuned  to  go,  or  ever  went, 
lass  with  her  father,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  her  protestant  servants 
>  attended  her  there,  but  the  family  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if 
«  had  been  no  manner  of  religious  difierence  between  them,  which 
ns  strange,  if  his  royal  highness,  the  duke  of  York,  was  that  zealous 
>ted  prince  as  he  is  represented  to  have  been.  For  where  could  he 
e  baa  greater  opportunities  of  prevailing  with  his  daughter  to  have 
18  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  in  a  country  where  that  religion 
stablished.^" 

*he  duke  and  duchess  of  York  left  Brussels  on  the  3d  of  October, 
>ropanied  by  the  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella  and  the  duchess  of 
Jena,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange 
the  way.  They  had  a  tedious  voyage,  and  their  yacht,  with  the 
>le  of  the  royal  party  on  board,  grounded  near  Dort,  and  remained 
)und  for  eighteen  hours,  but,  at  seven  the  next  morning,  arrived 
ly  at  Delf  Haven.  There  they  entered  the  prince  of  Orange's  barge, 
ch  was  towed  along  by  horses,  and  in  this  manner  they  reached  * 
;ae  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.    William  of  Orei 

at  that  time,  and  says — "  This  duke,  whom  for  distinction  they  called  the 
esiant  duke,  though  the  son  of  an  abandoned  woman,  the  people  made  their 
**  Monmouth  was  at  that  time  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military  force 
Ingland,  and  his  design  of  supplanting  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  be- 
e  e^ciy  day  more  apparent.  Ho  threatened  those  who  had,  in  obedience  to 
king's  commands,  sent  for  his  royal  highness,  with  his  vengeance ;  and  when 
coDciliatiou  between  them  was  suggested,  ho  peremptorily  refused  it. 
teresby. 

^ife  of  her  late  Migeity,  Queen  Anne,  in  two  vols.    London,  1721.    YoL  k 
2. 
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asBi^ed  the  dowa^r  palare,  called  the  Old  Court,  for  their  resideaoi^ 
and  treated  them  with  much  respect.' 

On  the  erenin^r  of  the  7th,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  prineai 
Anne,  and  the  duchm  of  Modena,  sapped  in  public  with  the  pnnceaid 
princess  of  Orange.'  While  they  were  takmg  this  meal,  Mr.  Cbltoi 
arrived  with  an  express  from  king  Charles,  to  his  hrother,  the  duke  of 
Tork,  recalling  him  and  his  fiimily,  directing  them  to  embark  for  tkl 
DownK,  and  remain  there  till  further  orders.  The  duke  and  dndicE 
were  better  pleased  with  this  mandate  than  their  wily  son-in-law,  WH* 
liam,  as  it  appears  by  his  remarks  to  Sidney. 

Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord  commenced  their  joyful  preparations  for 
tlieir  homeward  voyage,  on  the  8th.  The  duchess  of  Modeoi  feb 
severely  the  approoching  separation  from  her  beloved  daughter,  vith 
whom  she  had  now  spent  two  months ;  and  when  they  all  appeared  lor 
the  last  time  at  the  court  of  the  princess  of  Orange  that  evening,  her  com- 
tenance  bore  testimony  to  the  sorrow  that  filled  her  heart.  The  dake 
and  duchess  of  York,  with  the  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella  and  their 
retinue,  commenced  their  journey  at  eight  oVIock,  on  the  momiDf  of 
the  0th.  The  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  accompanied  them  as  &z 
as  Maesland  Sluy?,  and  tlierc  they  parted  on  apparently  aflectiooatr 
terms.  This  was  the  last  time  James  and  liis  daughter  Mary  ever  ssv 
enrli  other.  He  had  had  too  much  reason  at  diflcrent  times  to  be  awire 
of  her  luisband^s  tn^acherous  intrigues  against  him,'  hut  of  her  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  believe  ill  till  the  fact  was  forced  upon  him,  toot 
years  afterwards,  by  her  deeds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  party  excitement  in  England,  and  to  so  low  tn 
ebb  was  the  power  of  the  crown  reduced,  that,  though  the  king  had 
promised  his  brother  that  he  and  his  family  should  revisit  London*  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  this  arrangement  secret,  and  to  feel  the  pablie 
pulse  by  the  previous  announcement  of  the  intended  change  to  Scotlaod) 
which  appeared  in  the  Gazette : — 

«  Newmarket,  Oct  7. 

**  Hia  royal  highiieM  having  represented  to  his  majesty  that  he  conceixes  it  io 
many  respecu  more  proper  for  him  to  be  in  his  majesty's  daminions  than  ifl 
those  of  another  prince,  and  made  it  his  humble  request  to  bis  ma^iesty  to  Iuits 
his  leave  to  go  into  Scotland,  his  majesty  hath  granted  it,  and  it  is  presumed  thit 
in  a  short  time  his  highness  will  proceed  thither." 

The  passage  from  Holland  proved  very  stormy,  and  the  duchess  suf« 
fered  excessively  from  sea-sickness.  The  king  had  changed  his  mini 
about  their  coming  to  London,  and  ordered  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  reception  in  Scotland :  two  frigates  mti 
them  in  the  Downs  with  orders  to  convey  their  royal  highnesses  io 
Lcith  without  delay.  The  duchess  was  not  in  a  state  to  hazard  a  fanber 
voyage,  neither  dared  the  duke  bring  her  on  shore  without  having  a 
written  permission  from  the  king ;  ill  as  she  was,  she  remained  in  tbe 

*  Supplementary  Pepys'  Correspondence.  ■  IbiJ- 

•  5>i<lnoy's  Diary  at  the  Hague,  edited  by  Mr.  Blencowe,  contains  abundant  fvi* 
dence  of  the  treachery  of  William  against  his  uncle  and  fether-in-Iaw,  the  unibr* 
luxiate  James. 
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yaclit  tossing  in  the  Downs,  while  an  express  was  sent  to  acquaint  his 

'  majesty  with  her  distress,  and  praying  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 

finish  her  journey  to  Scotland  by  land.    Her  dangerous  condition,  for 

'  she  was  vonaiting  blood,*  prevented  any  one  from  raising  an  objection, 

V  and,  least  of  all,  king  Charles,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  his  sister^in- 

^  kw.    They  landed  at  Deal,  and,  trayelling  post,  arrived  unexpectedly 

-  u  Su  James's  palace,  on  Sunday  night,  October  12th,  to  the  surprise  of 

'  ionae,  the  joy  of  others,  and  tne  annoyance  of  many.    The  king  fave 

them  an  afiectionate  welcome,  but  assured  his  brother  that  he  had  no 

power  to  protect  him  from  an  impeachment  and  its  consequences,  if  he 

persisted  in  remaining  in  England. 

The  duchess  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  great  ladies  who  came  to 
]my  her  compliments  to  Mary  Beatrice,  by  whom  she  was  very  afiection- 
ftiel  J  reeeivea.  When  Monmouth  heard  of  this,  he  was  to  angry  with 
his  wife  that  he  would  not  see  her.'  He  afiected  to  be  personally  jealous 
of  the  dnke  his  uncle. 

About  a  week  after  their  royal  highnesses'  arrival,  Sunderland  and 
Hyde  came  to  acquaint  the  duke  that  his  majesty  thought  it  desirable 
that  he  ahouU  go  to  Scotland,  though  not  to  stay  longer  than  the  middle 
of  the  Janoary  following.  However  irksome  this  mandate  was  to  James, 
he  replied,  that  ^  his  majesty's  will  was  ever  a  law  to  him."*  Mary 
Beatrice,  though  greatly  urged  by  king  Charles  to  remain  with  the  two 
princesses  Anne  and  Isabella,  at  Sl  James's  palace,  determined  as  before 
to  share  the  wayward  fortunes  of  her  wandering  lord,  though  it  involved 
the  penga  of  a  second  separation  from  her  child.  Her  high  sense  of 
conjugal  duty  proved  as  before  victorious  over  the  strong  impulses  of 
maternal  aflfection.  How  deeply  this  proof  of  the  love  and  self-devotion 
of  his  beautiful  young  consort  was  appreciated  by  the  banished  prince, 
may  be  perceived  by  the  manner  iu  which  he  has  recorded  her  conduct 
on  this  occasion  in  his  private  journaL  The  passage  shall  be  given  in 
his  own  words: 

^  The  duchess,  notwithstanding  her  late  illness,  and  vomiting  blood 
at  sea,  the  short  time  it  was  designed  the  duke  should  stay  in  Scotland, 
and  the  king  pressing  her  for  that  reason  to  remain  at  court,  would 
nevertheless  accompany  him,  and  though  she  was  not  above  twenty 
years  old^  chose  rather,  even  with  the  hazard  of  her  life,  to  be  a  con- 
stant companion  of  the  duke  her  husband's  misfortunes  and  hardships, 
than  to  enjoy  her  ease  in  any  part  of  the  world  without  him.  But  it 
was  a  sensible  trouble  to  his  royal  highness  to  see  the  duchess  thus 
obliged  to  undei^o  a  sort  of  martyrdom  for  heraflection  to  him,  and  he, 
to  humour  the  peevish  and  timorous  dispositions  of  some  counsellors, 
to  be  thus  sent  a  sort  of  vagabond  about  the  world."* 

'  Life  of  Jaines.  '  Bulstrode.  *  Journal  of  Jamet  IL 

*  James  al  ways  speaks  of  himself  in  the  tliird  person. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  set  out  for  Scotland — ^Princess  Anne 

them  to  HatflcUl— Inbospitality  of  the  earl  of  Saliabury — Tedknu  jonMya 
tlie  nortli — Coldly  receiveil  at  York — Feasted  at  Berwick^Honoanbla  no^ 
tion  on  the  borders  of  Scotland — Public  entrance  into  Edinburgh — RpgidflaBi 
at  Holjrood  abbey — Entertained  by  the  good  town — Specimens  of  the  ciieci^ 
James's  popularity  in  Scotland — Recalled  to  England — ^They  emberk  at  Loi 
— Arrive  safely  at  Whitchnll — Gratifying  welcome — Complimented  hfihetasf 
of  I^ndon — Lord  mayor  and  aUiernien  kiss  Mar>''8  hand — Intrigue  of  the  cf* 
clusionists — Their  roynl  highnesses  embark  for  Scotland — Stormy  pass^»— 
Arrive  in  Kirkcaldy  bay — Met  and  welcrimod  by  the  nobility-— Magni6ctttlr 
entertained  by  the  duke  of  Rothed  at  Le^Iie-houi^e — Portrait  of  Mary  Beatiicfl 
—Their  i>ompous  eml>arkation  at  Burnt-island — Honourable  reception  at  Leiih 
— Mons  Meg  riven — Mary's  court  at  Holyrood— Popular  demeanour  of  the 
duke— Tea  tirat  used  at  the  duchess's  parties  at  Holyrood — Alarming  accideoi 
to  Mnry  Beatrice  when  riding  —  Promise:!!  to  give  up  equestrian  exercise- 
Death  of  her  little  daughter — Her  atflietion — James  petition*  ibr  leave  lo  take 
his  consort  to  Bath  or  Tunbridgi^welis  for  her  health — The  request  refused- 
Arrival  of  the  princess  Anne — Gay  doings  at  Holyrood — Mary  Beatrice  pre* 
sent  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scotch  parliament — Treated  again  by  the  good  torn 
—Masks,  balls,  and  plays  at  Holyrood — Occurrences  of  the  winter^Pregnancy 
of  the  duchess  of  York — Delight  of  the  Scotch — The  duke  summoned  to  h^ 
brother's  court — Change  of  public  feeling  —  He  returns  to  fetch  his  dochess— 
Wreck  of  the  Gloucester — James's  fears  of  alarming  his  duchess— Us  dete^ 
mines  to  return  by  sea — She  accompanies  him — ^Terrors  of  her  ladies— Her 
embarkation — Met  at  Erith  by  the  king  and  queen — Their  honourable  wri- 
come — Arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Modena — Reports  that  a  spurious  prince  is  to 
be  imi>oscd  on  tlio  nation — Birth  of  a  princess — The  infant  dies— Sickness  of 
Mary  Beatrice — Secret  cabal  against  the  duke  of  York — ^Death  of  Charles  IL 

Mary  Beatrice  having  taken  a  sorrowful  leave  of  her  only  chilfL  k( 
out,  with  her  persecuted  lord,  for  Scotland,  Oct.  27,  1679,  having  been 
scarcely  permitted  to  remain  a  fortnight  in  Liondon.  Brief  as  that  time 
was,  however,  greater  manifestations  of  a  change  in  popular  ojpkKm 
towards  James  had  been  shown  than  was  at  all  ag^reeable  to  the  exdu- 
sionists.  Their  royal  highnesses  were  attended  at  their  departure  by  & 
cavalcade  of  coaches,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  brought 
them  several  miles  on  their  journey,  with  every  manifestation  of  sjffl 
pathy  and  respect.*  The  sorrowful  duke  and  duchess  required  acoitiiil 
like  this  to  cheer  them  under  their  trials,  at  the  commencement  of  ibeir 

'  Echard.    Lingard. 
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I  weary  pilgrimage  through  roads  always  bad,  but  now,  in  conse- 
nce  of  a  long  continuance  of  heavy  rains,  almost  impassable.  The 
icess  Anne  accompanied  them  as  for  as  Hatfield,  where  they  mtended 
lup  and  sleep  the  first  night.  Cold  was  the  welcome  that  awaited 
royal  travellers  there.  James  had  signified  his  intention  of  honour- 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  with  a  visit  at  Hatfield-house,  not  imagining 
,  the  earl,  though  politically  opposed  to  his  cause,  could  be  guilty 
paltry  manifestation  of  personal  ill-will  to  him  on  such  an  occasion. 
i  event  proved  how  greatly  James  had  miscalculated  the  nature  of  the 
i  to  whom  he  was  willing  to  owe  a  courtesy,  for  when  he,  with  his 
.  and  sorrowful  consort  and  her  ladies,  arrived,  at  the  close  of  a  cold 
imual  day,  weary  and  out  of  spirits,  they  found  Hatfield-house  dark 
desolate,  no  other  preparations  having  been  made  for  their  reception 
I  the  inhospitable  ones  of  removing  everything  that  might  have  con« 
ed  to  the  comfort  of  tired  guests.  The  lord  of  the  mansion  had 
idrawn  himself  to  Quickshot,  a  place  about  six  miles  ofi^  whence  he 
;  his  son  to  excuse  his  not  coming  to  wait  on  his  roy^  highness, 
r  that  he  had  been  let  blood  five  days  before."  The  only  provisions 
the  entertainment  of  the  duke  and  duchess  that  appeared  were  two 
s  on  the  hall  table,  one  barrel  of  small-beer  in  the  cellar,  and  a  pile 
aggots.* 

^mparisons,  not  more  odious  than  correct,  were,  of  course,  freely 
le  between  the  inhospitable  lord  of  Hatfield  and  Nabal,  by  the  hungry 
^wers  of  the  duke,  when,  like  Michael  Scott^s  man, 

**  They  sought  bread  and  gat  nane." 

*ortunately  for  the  whole  party,  they  were  near  a  town  where  food 
;  to  be  obtained,  not  only  for  money,  but  for  love ;  and  the  humblest 
lesman  there  would  have  scorned  to  deny  it  to  the  brother  of  his 
ereign.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  must 
e  gone  supperless  to  bed,  and  in  the  dark,  too,  for  there  were  neither 
dies  nor  candlesticks  \e(i  in  the  palatial  halls  of  Hatfield,  so  minutely 
iful  had  the  earl  been  to  remove  every  means  of  afibrding  the  slightest 
ifort  to  his  self-invited  guests. 

The  duke^s  servants  sent  into  the  town  to  buy  all  things  necessary, 
n  to  candles  and  candlesticks.  The  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 
•e  so  charitable  as  to  take  the  lord  Ossory  and  many  others  into  their 
ises,  where  they  were  well  entertained.'" 

\uch  is  the  account  exultingly  given  by  Algernon  Sidney  of  the 
irlish  treatment  experienced  by  their  royal  highnesses  from  one  of  the 
rs  of  his  party.  The  duchess  and  her  ladies  made  no  complaint, 
les  indicated  neither  anger  nor  surprise,  but,  probably  reminded  by 
iduct  so  unlike  the  munificent  hospitality  of  the  ancient  nobility  of 
^land,  that  his  titled  host  came  not  of  gentle  blood,  retaliated  his  dis- 
irtesy  with  the  lofty  contempt  it  merited,  by  declaring  ^  his  unwilling- 

Letters  of  Algernon  Sidney  to  Henry  Saville,  Esq.    The  two  does  wer^  pro- 
ly  shot  by  the  young  lord  Cecil)  who  became  a  staunch  adherent  of  James 
followed  his  fortunes  in  adversity  with  two  younger  brothers,  and  died  in 
service  at  St.  Gfermains,  a  ruined  man. 
Algernon  Sidney's  letters  to  Henry  Saville,  ambassadoi  «X  \!^<6  coui\QiVYt«xaa« 
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neu  to  be  burdensome  to  so  poor  a  lord,^  uid  directed  his  coaptwUg, 
iiir  Jofin  Worcieii,  to  pay  for  uhai  Itad  been  coDtamed.  *^Thc  stcmd 
actually  took  money  for  the  faggots,  ami  received  eight  ahiHingi  fat  ik 

nnall-beer;'* 

To  such  depths  of  littleness  did  the  party,  who  had  Wjcctedsd  ii 
driving  the  duke  of  York  from  his  royal  home  at  Sl  JaiDca%  dcscsadii 
their  feelings  of  personal  animosity,  Uiat  ei*en  the  inceaoant  laiaa  whkk 
rendered  the  northward  progress  peculiarly  harassing  and  gloomy  to  bia 
and  his  faithful  consort,  are  mentioned  with  spiteful  exultadon  byJU- 
genion  Sidney  in  his  letterH  to  his  friend  Saville.  The  state  of  the  raadi 
was,  indeed,  such  as  to  compel  their  royal  higbneases  to  traTel  at  ik 
funereal  pace  of  only  ten  miles  a-day,  in  some  parts  of  the  coonUj. 
Tiiey  were,  however,  received  very  well  in  all  the  towns  through  whii 
they  passed,  except  York.' 

't\\ey  did  not  reach  that  city  till  the  6th  of  November.  James,  wbo 
had  resided  there  for  nearly  two  months  with  his  first  duchess  Aose 
Hyde,  in  the  year  IGfiO,  expected  to  be  received  with  the  same  hoDoan 
and  demonstrations  of  affection  that  had  been  lavished  upon  him  thimcB 
yearH  ago«  when  he  came  freith  from  his  great  naval  victory  over  the 
l)utch,  to  hold  his  ducal  court  in  rogal  splendour  in  the  loyal  tovnof 
York.  Tlje  firklc  tide  of  popular  favt»ur  had  strangely  ebbed  from  the 
royal  admiral  sinre  then.  FuUehood  had  done  its  work  successfully  ia 
aliVuatiiig  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  him.  It  was  asserted  thai  be 
had  won  his  navnl  victories  by  cowardice,  and  though  he  had  saved  ibe 
city  of  London  by  his  sagacity  and  personal  exertions  during  the  fire 
from  \H'u\yr  wholly  consumed*  he  was  accu.sed  of  being  the  author  of  the 
roiii1it}rriition.  If  any  one  asked  for  what  purpose  he  was  suspected  oT 
havlnir  committed  no  enormous  an  act  of  folly «  it  was  replied,  for  the 
advancement  of  popery,  although  the  homes  and  properties  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholic citizens  liad  been  blended  in  the  same  ruin  with  those  of 
tlieir  Protestant  neighbours.  In  short,  tlicre  was  nothing  too  absurd  to 
be  asserted  and  believed  at  that  moment. 

Loyalty  was  no  longer  the  fashi«)n  at  York,  and  the  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  factious  mayor  and  corporation,  who  decided  that  no  public 
nmrks  of  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  duke  and  duchess.  Tl\e  sheriJ^ 
indeed,  did  their  duty,  by  riding  to  Tad  caster-bridge  to  meet  the  royal 
travellers,  and  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Ainslabv,' 
in  the  minster  yard,  where  they  were  to  take  up  their  abode  for  two  or 
three  days,  but  otherwise  their  entry  was  only  like  that  of  a  prinie 
family.  James  was  changed  in  person  as  well  as  in  fortune  since  bis 
former  entrance  into  York,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  the  pride  of 
manly  beauty.  His  countenance  was  now  marked  by  the  ravages  of  the 
small-pox,  and  prematurely  furrowed  by  care ;  his  flowing  ringlets  were 
superseded  by  one  of  those  disguising  structures  called  a  periwig—io 
fine,  it  was  no  longer  the  gay  and  gallant  prince,  to  whom  they  had  piid 
their,  flattering  homage  when  he  was  the  darling  of  the  nation  tod  in 

*  Alfi^rnan  Sidney's  letters  to  Henry  SavillCi  ambassador  at  the  court  ofTrtsM. 
Mie  0/  James  U  'Drake's  Antiquities  of  loik. 
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»pe;  but  a  melancholy,  persecuted,  and  calumniated  man,  who  had 
«n  driven  from  his  brother's  court,  as  the  preliminary  step  for  worse 

W- 

The  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  instead  of  giving  their  royal  highnesses 

public  welcome,  merely  waited  on  the  duke  in  private  at  the  house  of 
r.  Ainslaby,  where  James  gave  tliem  audience  in  his  presence-chamber, 
id  the  deputy- recorder  addressed  a  compliment  to  him  on  his  arrival, 
the  name  of  the  town  and  corporation,  but  without  the  slightest  allu- 
3D  to  his  consort. 

Small  proof  did  the  republican  corporation  of  York  aflbrd  of  thrjr 
curtesy  to  royalty  and  beauty  on  this  occasion;  for  they  ofiered  ix> 
ark  of  attention,  either  by  deed,  or  word,  to  Mary  Beatrice,  during  her 
joum  in  the  city,  from  which  she  and  her  lord  derived  their  title.  It 
possible,  as  her  style  of  beauty  was  not  of  that  character  which  suits 
▼ulgar  taste,  that  they  might  consider  her  vastly  inferior  to  her  plump, 
und-faced,  English  predecessor,  Anne  Hyde,  the  duchess  of  York,  to 
horn  they  had  been  accustomed.*  Very  different  from  this  churlish  re- 
ption  was  the  welcome  that  Was  preparing  for  the  duke  and  duchess 
'  York,  in  that  hospitable  land  of  warm  hearts,  to  which  they  were 
oceeding — the  ancient  realm  of  the  royal  Stuarts. 
The  first  order  that  was  made  in  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh,  ^  anetU 
e  coming  of  their  royal  highnesses,^'  was  for  the  cleansing  of  the  streets;' 
>ubtle8s,  a  very  necessary  operation  at  that  period,  and  they  took  plenty 
'  time  to  do  it  eflectually,  withal,  since  the  order  is  dated  as  early  as 
ctober  29th.  Their  next  care,  in  contemplation  of  so  important  an 
'ent  as  the  arrival  of  the  heir  of  the  crown,  his  consort,  and  the  train 
r  proud  English  nobles  and  gentles,  who  were  expected  to  attend  them, 
as,  ^'  for  retJucing  the  great  number  of  beggars,  who  are  wont  to  trouble 
I  persons,  who  are  boune  there,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  place ; 
lerefore  it  was  eamestly  recommended,  that  Charles  Charteris  and  Tho- 

*  Charles  II.  testified  his  displeasure  at  the  neglect  which  their  royal  highnesses 
id  experienced,  by  causing  a  stern  letter  of  reproach  to  be  addressed  to  the 
fiyor  and  gentlemen  of  York  by  his  secretary  of  state,  signifying  that  he  expected 
lat  on  all  future  occasions,  when  the  duke  passed  that  way,  they  would  show 
im  that  respect  which  all  good  subjects  ought  to  their  sovereign's  brother.— 
ulstrode.     Life  of  James  II.     Drake's  Antiquities  of  York. 

*  Record  Book  of  the  council  of  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh  for  the  year  1679, 
dI.  xxix.  Through  the  great  courtesy  of  Adam  Black,  Esq.,  the  lord-provost  of 
ilinburgh,  and  Thomas  i«inclair,  Esq.,  the  town-council  clerk,  I  obtained  access 
I  the  valuable  and  well-preserved  civic  records  of  that  city,  to  which  I  am  in- 
ebted  for  some  highly  curious  particulars  connected  with  the  residence  of  James 
[.  and  his  second  consort,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  Scotland,  when  duke 
nd  duchess  of  York,  and  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  northern 
letiopolis  at  that  period.  These  are  the  more  valuable,  as  especial  care  appears 
»  have  been  taken,  after  the  revolution,  to  expunge  almost  every  other  record  of 
He  popularity  enjoyed  by  Jomes  among  the  true  men  of  Scotland  while  he  and 
ia  consort  kept  court  in  Holyrood.  To  the  honour  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
icotland,  be  it  remembered,  their  hands  were  unsullied  by  the  bribes  of  France 
ind  Holland  at  that  period  of  national  corruption,  when  the  names  of  the  politi- 
«1  agitators,  miscalled  patriotsi,  Algernon  Sidney  and  Hampden  the  younfar^ 
locapy  so  disreputable  a  position  in  the  balance-sheet  of  BaxiWoix. 
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mas  Douglas,  bailies,  should  take  eflectoal  meant  for  nddiog  the  pm 
town  of  those  sturdy  nuisances.'*'     By  the  dint  of  indefiitigible  iMi 
inir*,  and  other  severe  measures,  the  magistrates  racceeded  in  clm| 
^  the  good  town^'  of  the  vagrant  part  of  its  population,  in  time  ^  pf*  ^* 
Tent  any  disparaging  remarks  being  made  on  the  porerty  of  the  HH"^  * 
by  the  noble  southern  strangers ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  thai  the  pofr 
cuted  beggars  had  no  other  resource  left  than  taking  to  the  luUi  fli 
moors  with  the  insurgent  Cameron ians.* 

Meantime,  tfieir  royal  highnesses,  passing  through  Neweastle,  vkni 
they  also  rested,  arrived  at  his  majesty's  town  of  Berwick-upon-TweBl 
on  the  20th  ofNoveniber :  similar  preparations,  as  regarded  a  genenl  pofr 
fication  of  the  town,  had  been  made  at  the  news  of  their  approach,  Mthi 
entries  in  the  town  records  for  cleansing  and  carrying  away  the  dirt,  wha 
the  duke  of  York  came,  indicate.   The  duke  and  duchess  spent  one  nigte  |*^ 
at  Berwick;  and  the  following  items  in  the  corporation  accounts  ihov 
the  expenses  that  were  incurr«l  for  their  entertainment : — '  |^ 

**  By  mo :  p* :  at  >**  duke  of  York's  coining  to  towne  for    £      a.    d. 
charges  of  his  treat 27     17    9 

-^^— ^—  Mr.  AM'man  Jack!>on,  for  bottles  &  corks  to  re- 
pay some  y*  [he  ?]  sent  w'  y*  duke  of  York  was 
tiere 0     19    0 

-^— ^  Mr.  Samuel  Sl  Jogcph  Ellison  for  banqueting 

w*  y*  duke  ol'  York  came  hith'     .     .     .     »    .     33       2     6 

The  charges  for  sack  are  very  moderate.  There  is  another  entry,  in 
which  part  of  the  charges  for  the  entertainment  previously  given  to  hit 
rival  and  enemy,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  when  he  passed  through  Be^ 
wick  a  few  weeks  before,  are  oddly  enough  mingled  with  those  for  the 
banquet  of  the  duke  of  Y'ork  : — 

By  mo:  p*:  Mr.  Jos*  Ellison,  for  banquetinf^  and  bring-  iC      g.    d. 
ing  home  when  his  grace  the  duke  of  Monmoutli  was 
here 23     19    0 

This  ^  banquet'^  (as  well  as  that  for  the  duke  of  York)  was  probably 
ordered  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  as  a  wealthy  family,  of  the  uame 
of  Ellison,  were  then  merchants  there. 

The  smallness  of  the  sums  expended,  denotes  the  economy  of  the  co^ 
poration,  as  well  as  its  poverty,  for  they  not  only  did  to  their  utni^vt, 
but  beyond  their  means,  as  we  find  that  Mr.  John  Luck,  the  mayor,  sd- 

*0n  the  19th  of  November,  the  lord-provost  having  intimated  to  the  conncil 
that  the  lord-cliancellor  and  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy-council  had  signifi^ 
that  it  was  their  pleasure  that  the  whole  of  the  militia  regiment  of  the  citrof 
Edinburgh  should  be  drawn  out^  on  the  day  when  their  royal  highnesses  should 
come  to  the  ab)>oy,  and  that  it  should  \ye  joined  with  the  regiments  of  Mar  ami 
Linlithgow,  and  drawn  up  between  the  links  of  Leith  and  the  Watergate;  oa 
which  occasion  the  council  appointed  the  lord-provost,  James  Dick,  colonel  of  the 
militia,  and  the  whole  of  the  train-bands  of  the  city  and  district,  to  be  in  resJi* 
ness  in  their  arms  on  the  day  intimated,  in  their  best  apparel,  in  order  to  his 
highness's  and  his  ducliess's  reception  and  welcome  to  the  good  town  of  EJio* 
burgh ;  and  proclamation  was  made  to  that  effect. — Town  Council  Boott  n)L 
SsU.,  p.  188. 

dlj  commuQicated  by  R.  Weddall,  Esq. 
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.need  the  money  out  of  his  own  private  purse,  to  assist  the  town  on 


occasion. 
The  next  morning,  November  2l8t,  their  royal  highnesses  departed 
^m  the  poor  but  hospitable  town  of  6erwick-on-Tweed,  and  were  re- 
eved anci  welcomed  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  with  signal  marks  of 
ion  and  respect    Three  miles  from  Berwick,  they  were  met  by  the 
^ich  guards,  commanded  by  the  marquess  of  Montrose;  and  at  a  small 
Pittance  further,  by  the  lord-chancellor,  thirty-eight  lords  of  the  king^s 
"^^Kincil,  accompanied  by  more  than  sixty  noblemen,  and  the  principal 
^BDtry  of  the  southern  shires,  making  a  cavalcade  of  two  thousand 
^toie.    The  lords  of  the  council  and  the  nobles  were  on  foot,  drawn 
^p  to  receive  their  royal  highnesses.'    When  the  duke  of  York  ap- 
^Moached  near  enough,  he  was  pleased  to  alight  from  his  coach,  and  ad- 
vance to  meet  them.    Then  the  lord-chancellor  and  his  noble  company 
^lade  their  compliments  to  his  royal  highness,  and  welcomed  him  into 
Scotland,  which  he  returned  with  princely  courtesy,  standing  uncovered 
until  they  had  all  kissed  his  hand.    The  greater  number  of  them  paid 
the  like  respect  to  the  duchess,  as  she  sat  in  her  coach.    The  said  com- 
pany attended  their  royal  highnesses  on  their  journey  as  far  as  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale's  house,  at  Lethington,  where  they  and  their  retinue,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  splendidly  entertained.    The  duke 
and  duchess  remained  at  Lethington  till  they  made  their  public  entry  into 
Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  of  December,  ^  which  was  so  splendid,*^  says  a 
contenoporary,  who  was  probably  a  witness  of  the  pageant,  ^that  a 
greater  triumph  that  city  did  never  see ;  nor  were  the  meanest  of  the 
Scotch  nation  wanting  in  expressing  the  joy  they  conceived  on  this 
occasion.''  * 

From  an  item  in  the  accounts  of  Magnus  Prince,  the  town-treasurer 
for  that  year,  we  find  that  the  sum  of  56Z.  Scots,  was  expended  by  the 
good  town  of  Edinburgh  for  a  hogshead  of  wine,  to  be  drunk  at  the 
cross,  at  the  duke  of  York's  arrival,  and  for  bonfires  that  night,  34/. 
Scots.^ 

In  spite  of  all  the  calumnies  that  had  been  circulated  against  the  duke 
of  York,  and  the  prejudicial  reports  of  his  bigotry,  and  the  bigotry  of 
hie  Italian  consort,  universal  satisfaction  was  manifested  by  all  ranks  of 
people,  at  the  sight  of  both,  and  the  idea  of  their  having  come  to  reside 
aoDong  them.  Scotland,  having  sufiered,  for  upwards  of  seventy  years, 
from  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  naturally  looked  with  hope  to  the  increase 
of  national  prosperity,  which  the  establishment  of  a  vice-regal  court  was 
likely  to  cause.  James  came,  however,  in  a  strictly  private  capacity  on 
this  his  first  visit  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  he  wisely  resolved  tc 
avoid  exciting  the  jealousy  of  his  watchful  foes  in  his  brother's  privy- 
council,  by  any  assumption  of  state  beyond  that  to  which  his  birth  en- 
titled him.    His  first  letter  from  Edinburgh  is  addressed  to  his  son-in- 

*  Corporation  Records  of  Berwick. 

*  Historical  Memoirs  of  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  p.  113. 

*  Treasurer's  accounts,  communicated  by Robertson,  Esq^  chainb^iVuxk  ^ 

ihe  city  of  Edinburgh. 
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law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  aaya,  in  hit  usobI  lacome  i/tjii 
*•  I  arri%'et]  here  on  Monday,  and  was  received  here,  as  well  m  ««  4i 
borders  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  I  could  expect ;  and,  tralj,  1  km 
great  reason  to  be  satislied  with  my  reception  in  ihie  country •" 

Mary  Beatrice  was  attended  by  the  conntess  of  Peterborough,  Ai 
countess  of  Roscommon,  and  several  other  ladies  of  the  highest  mki 
who  had  been  in  her  service  ever  since  ber  marriage.  What  ides  ihi 
and  her  ladies  had  formed  of  Scotland  may  be  snppoeed,  when  efta  Ai 
duchess  of  Monmouth,  who  was  the  territorial  lady  of  so  many  ftirdih 
mains  in  that  realm,  when  she  was  preparing  to  Tisit  her  own  coaniqr} 
wrote  to  a  gentleman,  that  she  had  been  told,  <*  that  the  ladies  sent  tQ 
England  for  their  clothes,  and  there  were  no  silk  stufls  fit  to  be  worn  ii 
Scotland.  Pray,"  continues  she,  ^  ask  your  lady  if  this  be  trae,  §6r  if  it 
is,  we  will  furnish  ourselves  here;  but  if  it  be  not,  we  wUl  boy  u  wt 
want  wlien  we  come  there,  and  be  dressed  like  other  good  ladies  nd 
break  none  of  your  acts  of  parliament.'' ' 

Unfortunately,  the  season  of  the  year  was  not  calculated  to  imprai 
one,  who  had  been  born  in  the  sunny  land  of  Italy,  and  accnstoned  to 
the  genial  temperature  of  that  voluptuous  clime,  with  a  fiiToarable  idei 
of  the  northern  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  surpassing  all  others,  as  it 
does,  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  situation,  and  abounding  in  his- 
torical antiquities*.  There  was  a  lack  of  the  domestic  luxuries  to  which 
the  duchess  had  been  accustomed  in  her  royal  home  of  St  James*i 
paluce ;  she  found  Holyrood  abbey  not  only  destitute  of  furniture,  bat 
in  a  state  of  ruinous  dilapidation,  not  having  undergone  any  eflecuitl 
repairs  since  Cromwell  had  used  that  ancient  abode  of  the  monarchs  of 
Scotland  as  a  barrack  for  his  troopers,  who  had  plundered  and  destroyed 
all  its  furniture  and  decorations.  The  only  apartments  that  were  habit- 
able, were  in  the  occupation  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton ;  and  though 
some  arrangements  had  been  made  for  her  reception  and  that  of  his  ro^^ 
hiffhness,  they  were  exposed  to  much  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
Mary  Beatrice  took  these  things  patiently,  for  the  sake  of  him  by  whose 
side  she  cheerfully  encountered  every  trial  and  hardship ;  but,  however 
perfect  her  conduct  was  as  a  wife,  she  was  not  without  her  faults  as  i 
woman ;  and  of  these,  her  natural  inclination  to  fancy  herself  too  far 
above  her  fellow-creatures  was  the  most  injurious,  and,  had  it  not  sub- 
jected her  to  a  salutary  check,  might  have  alienated  the  aflection  with 
which  the  old  Scotch  cavaliers  were  prepared  to  regard  her. 

One  day  James  invited  the  femous  general  Dalziel  to  dine  privately 
with  him.  The  character  of  this  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  I.  tt 
familiar  to  our  readers,  from  the  brilliant  sketch  drawn  by  sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  ^  Old  Mortality."  The  duchess  of  York,  seeing  three  coveif 
laid  at  table,  asked  her  husband  who  was  to  dine  with  them,  and  when 
informed,  she  greatly  objected  to  dine  with  a  private  gentleman.  Dil* 
Kiel  entered  at  the  moment,  and  heard  the  subject  of  the  dispute  before 
the  duchess  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  her  guest ;  and,  with  a  spirii 

'  Autograph  letters  of  the  ducheis  of  Monmouth  in  the  register  office,  EdinbaiflH 
conimunicated  by  A.  Macdou&ld,  £t<v. 
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anghtier  than  her  own,  thw  addressed  her :  ^  Madame,  I  have 

It  a  table  where  your  father  stood  behind  my  back  f''^    He  alluded 

time  when,  as  a  general  in  the  imperial  senrice,  he  had  dined  in 

rith  the  emperor,  for  whom,  the  dake  de  Modena,  as  one  of  the 

'  of  the  empire,  performed  personal  service. 

*ad  ci  testifying  any  resentment  at  this  well«merited  reproof,  Mary 

«  tnmed  playfully  to  her  husband,  and  said,  ^  Never  ofiend  the 

if  proud  men.''   It  was  not  James's  custom  so  to  do.   His  conduct 

land  was  such^  as  -to  conciliate  all  ranks  of  men,  and,  as  fiur  as  it 

issible,  all  parties.    In  one  of  his  letters  from  Edinbuigh,  dated 

ber  14th,  he  says : 

re  here  at  cantioiisTf  as  I  ean,  and  am  reiy  eareAal  to  give  offence  to 
nd  to  have  no  partialities,  and  to  preach  to  them,  lajring  aside  all  private 
ties,  and  serving  the  king  his  own  way.  None  shall  have  reason  to  com- 
*  me,  and  though  some  of  either  partj  here  might  have  hoped  I  should 
owed  my  partiality  for  them,  and  some  of  my  fKenda  have  been  of  opi- 
had  been  best  for  me  to  have  done  so,  and  by  it  to  have  secured  one  side 
'et  I  am  conrineed  it  was  not  fit  for  me  to  do  it,  it  being  no  way  good  for 
seCy's  service,  which  I  can  make  out  by  many  reasons  which  would  be 
:  for  a  letter."  " 

loyal  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  being  anxious  at  once  to  do 
'  to  the  illustrious  visitants,  and  to  exercise  the  prevailing  virtue 
nation — hospitality,  convened  an  especial  conclave  on  the  19th 
«raber,  the  object  of  which  appears  in  the  following  entry  in  the 
-book  of  the  town  council : 

I  said  day  the  oonncil  did  unanimously  accord  that  his  royal  highness 
duchess  be  complimented  with  a  handsome  treat,  and  therefore  grants 
nt  to  the  town  treasurer  to  provide  the  said  treat,  according  as  the  ma- 
I  shaU  direct." 

29th  of  the  same  month  was  the  day  appointed  for  this  banquet 
unketing  with  the  duke's  cooks,  and  treating  them  and  other  of 
cials  in  the  culinary  department  of  his  royal  highness's  establish- 
tt  Holyrood  palace,  took  place  previously,  it  appears,  probably  for 
pose  of  obtaining  a  few  hints  from  them  tending  to  enlighten  the 
li  operatives  as  to  the  modes  of  cookery  and  sauces  in  vogue  at 
les's  and  Whitehall.  Charges  there  are  in  the  corporation  accounts 
e  and  ^  cannell"  (cinnamon)  water,  drunk  with  those  worthies  in 
:k  shop  of  Robert  Mein,  ^  mulchkins  of  cannell  wateri^  wafers,  and 
tfid  rough  almonds ;"  and  there  is  ^  to  one  coach  with  the  duke's 
2i.,and  spirits  with  them  in  Patrick  Steel's,  1/.  ]2«.;"  for  all  which 
poration  pays  without  grudge  or  grumble,  also  for  twelve  pounds 
ections,  which  sir  John  Worden,  his  highness's  comptroller,  con- 
is  to  be  treated  with  at  Mrs.  Caddell's,  and  four  pints  of  wine  and 
.ch,  for  which  34Z.  I65.  is  disbursed  by  the  corporation ;  a  startling 
southern  eyes,  were  it  not  for  the  remembrance  that  the  pounds 
y  ^punds^^  Scots^  which  the  gentle  reader  will  be  pleased  to  reckon 
rate  of  twenty  pence  instead  of  twenty  shillings.^ 

f mple's  Memoirs.  '  Dalrjrmple  s  Appendix. 

1  the  accounts  of  Magnus  Prince,  treasurer  in  the  year  1679.    Town 
Records. 

IX.— a 
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A  few  itpniM  in  the  hill  of  maister  R.  Pollock,  ptstryman,  htatir^  al 
burdens  of  Edinburgh,  for  articlpfl  furnished  by  him  **  for  ame  treilt  lo  hn 
hayntM  the  duke  of  Albanie,^^  *  aflbrds  satisfactory  proof  that  the  sdatf 
of  i^ood  eating  wa:*  pretty  well  understood  ^  in  the  good  town"  in  Ae 
seventeenth  century.  No  lack  was  there  of  dainties,  although  theki^ 
baric  gran<Ieur  of  gihled  salmon  pasties,  and  dishes  garnished  with  fM 
fringe,  sa%'oure<]  rather  of  oriental  than  northern  tasle,  and  may  astoMk 
the  refined  gastrnnonies  of  the  prei^nt  day.  There  was  ^  a  laife  ftfb 
py^  all  over  gilded  rubby  (^niby\  with  boned  reyl  and  boned  turkie  fu- 
nii^hed.-^  for  which  twelve  pounds  (Scots)  are  charged,  jost  one  pdoid 
sterling,  a  very  reasonable  charge  for  such  a  dish,  emblazoned,  as  ile(^ 
tainly  was,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  and  all  correctly  done  brt 
professional,  withal — witness  the  item  in  another  bill  of  twenty  poondi 
^id  ^  to  George  Porteous,  the  herald,  for  gold,  gilding,  and  paintinf.^ 
Then  there  is  '^a  large  ham  pie,  with  a  batton  of  gold,  16/.;  a  \u^ 
salmand  pie,  gilded ;  and  a  potaihie  pie."  Of  what  this  dainty  was  coiB- 
posed  we  confess  our  ignorance ;  but  it  was  decorated  with  a  gold  fringe. 
^^  A  lanihe^s  py,  alamode.'*^  We  should  suspect  the  duke^s  cooks  had  t 
finger  in  this  dish,  and  perhaps  in  the  next,  which,  from  its  Italian  iiatM. 
was  doubtless  provided  f«)r  her  royal  highnesses  especial  eating — ^viz.,  "a 
Florentin  with  a  gilded  cover,'^  for  which  the  charge  is  twelve  poonds 
Scots.  ^^  A  shrimp  py,  with  vcrmiliane  colour,'^  also  figures  at  this  feiA 
^*  A  venison  |Kisty  of  your  aim  venison  ;"  that  is  to  say,  venison  furnished 
by  the  good  town ;  but  first,  it  should  seem,  presented  to  them  by  his 
royal  highness,  by  the  token  that,  in  another  bill,  26/.  Scots,  is  alloveii 
for  drink -money  to  those  who  brought  three  venisons.  Three  large  veni- 
sun  {Kisties  are  cliargod  by  Richard  Pollock  in  his  bill,  by  which  we  qd- 
derstand  the  paste  and  other  ingredients,  167.  Scots,  and  12/.  ditto  There 
are  also  ^^  three  trotter  pies,  gilt,^^  a  dish  that  appears  to  have  found  hrwt 
in  the  sight  of  the  royal  guests,  for  they  had  trotter  pies  at  their  eorom- 
tion  banquet  in  Westminster  hall.  Then  there  are  diet  pies,  furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  confections,  and  alamode  icirts^  and  dishes  of  larfe 
minched  pies,  and  pantcrits;  no  less  than  thirty  dozen  of  French  bread 
for  the  table,  and  other  things,  amounting  to  444/.  13s.;  alier  which  ap- 
pears the  supplicatory  appeal — 

"'  Romornber  the  drink  moncv."  • 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  pastr\'man^s  labours  for  the  good  town*? 
treat.  Some  idea  of  the  meats  furnished  forth  on  this  occasion  may  be 
gathered  from  Mrs.  Caddell's  bill,  whereof  the  first  article  is  ^'  cockelikf,'* 
meaning  no  other  than  the  favourite  di.sh  of  bonnie  king  Jamie,  ialmo^ 
talized  by  sir  Walter  Scott  in  *'  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  under  the  scarcely 
more  intelligible  orthography  of  cockieliekie,  a  compound  of  which  a  foil- 
grown  fowl  forms  the  basis. 

The  next  item  is  plumb  potag — porridge,  we  presume^— then  a  first* 
course  dish,  it  should  seem.  No  lack  was  there,  however,  of  the  Bnh- 
stantial  fare — roast  beef  and  roast  mutton,  geese,  ducks,  hens,  nbbi!^. 

*  The  duke  of  York  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  (scotch  title  of  A\haBJ- 
when  in  Scotland. 

*  From  the  accounts  of  Ma^ivuft  Pcince,  treasurer  to  the  good  town  of  Edinbro'* 
Corporation  Records. 
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tongue^  and  lard  and  other  good  things.*  As  for  the  desert,  there  were 
oranges  in  plenty,  and  even  orangb-trees,  pippins,  rennets,  almonds, 
imisins,  dates,  and  musk-plumbs,  barbenies,  olives,  no  less  than  60 
poiuids  of  comfits,  and  567  pounds  of  confections ;'  the  tables  were 
decorated  with  large  gilded  crowns,  the  castle,  the  king's  arms,  and  the 
ttraw  of  ^  the  good  town.''  In  short,  it  was  a  feast  to  convince  the 
•outhron  strangers  that  there  were  other  things  to  be  got  in  Edinburgh 
besides  sheep's  heads.  The  spices,  fruit,  confections,  and  condiments 
of  all  sorts,  for  this  feast,  are  furnished  by  a  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Mien,  who  appears  to  have  dealt  in  everything,  from  amber-grease  and 
cochineal  to  glass  and  pewter.  A  list  of  breakage,  which  is  included  in 
hie  bill,  is  rather  awful  on  this  occasion :  39  glass  trenchers  at  one  fell 
swoop,  12  jelly-glasses,  and  16  stalked  glass  plates,  and  8  fine  crystal 
glasses.  A  great  deal  of  glass  appears  to  have  been  used  at  this  ban- 
quet :  12Z.  is  charged  ^  for  the  loan  of  Dr.  Irving's  two  silver  salts,"  and 
5/.  6f.  8d.  (Scots)  for  two  knives  of  my  lord  Provost's,  mounted  and 
twisted  with  silver,  which  were  lost."' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  items  in  ^  the  bill  for  confections,"  as  it 
is  endorsed,  of  that  man  of  many  callings,  merchant  Mien,  ^  is  thirteen 
and  fourpence  for  writing  three  copies  of  an  account  of^the  treaty  which 
were  sent  to  London,"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  were  printed,  both  for 
the  honour  of  the  hospitable^ town  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  prove  that  the 
persecuted  heir  to  the  crown  was  not  at  discount  in  the  realm  of  his 
royal  ancestors.  If  the  said  documents  could  be  found,  they  would  pro- 
bably supply  a  most  quaint  and  racy  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
Jamee  and  his  (air  duchess,  at  the  civic  feast — the  largess  they  gave,  and 
the  gracious  acknowledgments  they  were  pleased  to  make,  for  the  many 
gratifying  proofs  of  regard  they  had  already  received  in  Auld  Reekie.^ 

The  minute  books  of  the  city  chamber  bear  reconl,  that  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1679,  they  had  duly  admitted  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Albany  and  York  as  a  burgess  and  guild-brother  of  the  good  town, 
with  a  great  many  of  his  servants  —  among  these,  are  colonel  John 
Churchill,  master  of  the  robes  to  his  royal  highness,  afterwards  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  colonel  Woorden,  comptroller  of  his  house- 
hold. Of  those  in  the  household  of  the  duchess  are  lord  Roscommon, 
her  master  of  the  horse ;  Hieronomo  Nopho,  Esq.,  her  secretary ;  Charles 
Leybum,  her  carver ;  Thomas  Vaughan,  her  cupbearer ;  two  Nevilles, 
her  pages  of  honour;  Cornelius  Donovan,  page  of  the  back-stairs; 
Nicholas  le  Point,  yeoman  of  the  mouth  to  her  royal  highness ;  and 
Claud  Fourmont,  her  master-cook.  All  the  duke's  cooks  were  also 
complimented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  so  also  was  the  yeoman  of 
bis  wine-cellar,  the  yeoman  of  the  ^ar-cellar,  as  it  is  called,  several  of 

^  Accounts  of  Magnus  Prince,  treasurer.     Corporation  Records. 

*Bill  of  William  Mien,  merchant,  Tor  the  treat  to  their  roval  highnesses. 

'  Records  in  the  Town  Council  Archives,  Edinburgh. 

•  The  civic  authorities  of  Edinburgh  appear  to  have  provided  one  feast  solely 
in  honour  of  Mary  Beatrice ;  for,  in  the  minutes  of  the  council  book,  there  is  an 
entry  touching  the  liquidation  "  of  the  great  expense  the  good  town  has  incurred 
in  the  feast  given  to  her  royal  highness.'* 
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signed  to  a  state  of  perdition,  that  would  not  aerre  him  with  their  h 
ami  fortunes.^'     Tliey  would  not  trust  the  royal  brothen  with  do  beos 
escort  than  liis  majesty V  guards,  who  were  all  visibly  the  wotm  fiv 
their  power  Ad  potations,  but  insisted  on  escorting  them  back  to  WU^ 
hall  tlienitfclves,  at  two  oVlock  in  the  morning,  where  they  radni 
tlieiuselves  to,  at  least,  as  improper  a  state  as  the  guards,  bv  a  cuom 
in  the  king's  cellar.     Tiie  next  day,  they  all  came  in  a  body  to  idn 
tlianks  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  for  the  honour  they  had  done  thcK' 
The  duke  of  York  accomfunied  tlic  king  to  the  Spring  races,  at  5ev- 
niarket,  but  Mary  Beatrice  remained  at  St.  James 'S,  with  the  princea 
Anne  and  her  own  little  Isabella.     The  duke  made  a  journey  from  New- 
market to  London,  on  purpose  to  visit  her,  and  returned  the  next  dn, 
which,  considering  there  were  no  such  locomotive  facilities  for  travellia| 
as  in  these  times,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  lover-like  mark  of  addi- 
tion.    The  virtues  and  conjugal  devotion  of  this  princess  were  gradullj 
winning  a  greater  empire  over  the  heart  of  James  than  had  been  gained 
by  her  beauty  in  its  early  blt>om,  when  she  came  to  £ngland  as  hii 
bride.      It  was  not  till  she  had  been  his  wife  six  years,  that  Jamei 
ap(Kars  to  have  been  fully  sens!il)le  of  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had 
drawn  in  ttie  matrimonial  lottery,  and  that  she  was  possessed  of  qutli- 
fioalions  more  worthy  of  adiiiiraiion  than  those  external  graces  which 
had  been  celebrated  by  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  age. 

Mary  Beatrice  endeavoured  to  keep  up  an  interest  for  her  husbiod 
wiiii  tiie  gay  woild,  by  givinir  brilliant  balls  and  entertainments,  ami 
apiiearingr  often  in  public.  The  irreproachable  purity  of  her  life,  sod 
her  amiable  conduct  as  a  step-mother,  entitled  her  to  universal  respect; 
and.  notwithstandin<r  lier  n*Iigion,  she  stood  too  high  in  public  opinieo, 
for  any  one  to  mix  her  name  up  with  tiie  popish  plot  accusations,  il- 
though  Col  man,  on<>  of  its  earliest  victims,  had  been  her  secretary.  The 
duke  of  York  himself  began  to  recover  his  proper  position  in  the  court, 
and  his  levees  at  iSt.  James^  palace  were  well  attended  again ;  but,  when 
tiie  king  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  fever,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  they  were  ihrouijed  with  tlie  time-serving  courtiers.  The  king 
recovered,  and  the  exclusionists,  considering  that  they  had  gone  too  (ar 
in  their  proceedings  against  James  ever  to  be  forgiven,  determined,  by  a 
bold  stroke,  to  rid  him  of  the  company  of  his  fair-weather  followers,  to 
intimidate  even  his  true-hearted  friends,  and,  if  possible,  to  drive  him  oot 
of  England  again.  Accordingly,  Shaftesbury,  with  Russell,  CavendiiK 
Tiius  Gates,  and  some  others  of  the  party,  proceedctl  to  Westminster 
hall,  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  represented  to  the  grand  jur}',  the  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to  the  nation,  if  the  duke  of  York  were  presented  for 
recusancy,  which  would  involve  the  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  his  estates, 
as  the  laws  against  Popery  then  stood,'  but  the  judges  discharged  the 
jury  as  soon  as  they  understoo<]  that  Shaftesbury  and  his  coadjutors 
were  practising  with  tliem.  Shaftesbury  had  also  recommended  the 
grand  jury  of  ^Iiddlesex  to  indict  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  as  a  com- 

*  Letter  of  Dorothy,  countess  of  Sunderland,  in  BleDCOwe's  Diaiy. 
'Journal  of  James  II.     Lingard.     Macpherson. 
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iiisance;  such,  indeed,  she  certainly  was,  and  no  mistake;  but 
by  no  means  a  part  of  Shaftesbury's  design  to  e^ct  a  reform- 
D  her  conduct,  but  to  terrify  her  into  becoming  his  absolute 
th  the  king,  for  efiecting  the  ruin  of  the  duke  of  York.'  If  Bur- 
Y  be  credited,  Montague  oflbred  her  600,000/.,  in  the  name  of  the 
onists,  if  she  would  induce  Charles  to  pass  the  bill.  Gladly 
she  hare  earned  the  bribe,  but  the  king  was  inflexible  on  that 
yet  it  was  her  influence  which  prevailed  on  his  majesty  to  send 
ther  back  to  Scotland ;  the  cause  assigned  by  her  for  her  hostility 
royal  highness,  was  the  old  story,  ^  that  the  duchess  of  York  paid 
ittention,  and  was  not  so  kind  to  her  as  to  the  duchess  of  Mazarin; 
It,  during  the  king's  late  illness,  James  had  made  no  professions 
ice  to  her."  Mary  Beatrice  was  at  this  momentous  period  an  ob- 
watchful  observation  to  the  enemies  of  her  lord.  On  the  8th  of 
idy  Sunderland  writes  to  lord  Halifax,  ^  The  duchess  of  York  is 
th  child ;  she  prays  all  day  almost ;  she  is  very  melancholy,  her 
I  will  have  it  on  account  of  Mrs.  Sedley ;  she  looks  fiuther  than 
she  has  as  much  wit  as  is  thought  by  some."' 
royal  highness  visited  Cambridge  the  latter  end  of  September, 
bile  there,  gave  a  grand  ball  to  propitiate  the  university.  From 
idge  she  came  to  Newmarket,  to  join  the  duke,  who  was  there 
leir  majesties  for  the  October  races.  In  the  midst  of  those  gay 
sports,  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord  bore  anxious  aching  hearts ; 
vas  at  that  time,  the  question  of  his  royal  highness's  banishment 
he  court  was  daily  debated  in  council.  James  was  desirous  of 
lermitted  to  defend  himself  from  the  attack  which  he  knew  would 
le  upon  him  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
»rs  were  for  driving  him  beyond  seas  again.  Charles  temporized 
b1,  by  taking  a  middle  course,  which  was,  to  send  his  brother 

0  Scotland,  but  with  all  possible  marks  of  respect,  as  his  repre- 
re  in  the  government  of  that  realm ;  where,  indeed,  the  presence 
duke  had  been  recently  attended  with  beneficial  results,  in  tran- 
ng  the  conflicting  parties  there.  The  day  aAer  their  return  to 
Q,  his  majesty  caused  his  pleasure  to  be  notified  to  his  royal 
Bs;  and  on  the  same  day,  October  18th,  1680,  addressed  letters  to 
vy  council  and  lords  of  the  treasury  of  Scotland,  wherein  he 

ereas  now,  upon  considerations  of  great  importance  to  our  service,  we 
ought  fit  to  send  our  most  dear  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany  and  York, 
t  our  ancient  kingdom,  we  have  signified  our  command  to  the  duke  of 
>n,  keeper  of  our  palace  of  Holyrood,  for  voiding  all  the  lodgings  and 
ig  all  the  goods  and  furniture  now  therein,  to  the  end  that  our  palace, 

1  the  offices  and  conveniences  thereunto  belonging,  may  be  left  entirely 
use  and  accommodation  of  our  said  most  dear  brother,  and  of  our  dearest 
le  duchesse,  with  their  retinues,  allowing,  nevertheless,  our  chancellor  to 
B  ia  his  lodgings  as  formerly.  It  is  therefore  our  will  and  pleasure,  and 
hereby  re(|uire  you  to  take  particular  care  that  our  said  order  be  pono- 

oamal  of  James  II. 

Uencowe's  Diary,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Times  of  CbAxle%  \L 
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lually  and  tp^f^dily  obeyed ;  nnd  to  canie  the  room*  to  be  pot  in  at 
clition  as  i«  possible  for  that  purpose.**  ^ 

This  document  is  dated  October  18th,  1680;  the  mne  day  the  kM 
pleasure  wu  comnranicated  to  the  duke  of  York,  with  direction  if 
nim  to  embark  for  Scotland  on  the  20th.  His  fair  and  tkithfiil  coMOrt 
was.  as  uftual,  ready  to  share  his  adverse  fortunes ;  she  gave  her  &revd 
levee  at  St.  Jameses  palace*  on  the  19th,  and  received  the  adievx  of  dl 
the  friends  who  came  to  take  leave  of  her  in  bed.'  Mary  Beatrice  kid 
once  more  to  sustain  the  painfiil  trial  of  parting  with  her  child*  whoa 
she  was  not  permitted  to  take  to  Scotland  with  her,  and  she  never  n« 
her  again.  James,  perceiving  that  those  who  had  succeeded  in  driviii| 
him  a  third  time  into  banishment  did  not  intend  to  stop  there,  requeffted 
the  king  to  give  him  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  including,  as  is  avoil 
in  that  sort  of  protective  document,  every  oflence  of  which  it  is  possible 
for  any  person  to  be  accused. 

Charles  considered  it  derogatory  to  his  brother's  high  rank,  and  inju- 
rious to  his  honour,  to  have  such  an  instrument  drawn  np  in  connexion 
with  his  name,  and  James,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  regarded  the 
refusal  as  an  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  malice  of  his 
foes.  For  one  lialf  hour  of  his  life,  he  appeared  ready  to  fall  into  ilie 
snares  of  tlic  Mnrhiavi'llinn  ambassador  of  France,  for  he  exclaimed,  ifl 
the  climax  of  his  indignation,  ^that  if  he  were  pushed  to  extremity,  sod 
saw  himself  likely  to  be  entirely  mined  by  his  enemies,  he  would  find 
means  to  make  them  repent  it ;  nay,  that  he  would  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  for  protection.^  Barillon,  who  was  in  bopei 
that  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrong  which  was  burning  in  the  bosom  of 
the  unfortunate  prince,  might  be  fanned  into  an  open  flame,  so  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  up  arnid  against  the  king  his  brother;  or,  at  least  to 
excite  seditions  in  Scotland,  made  him  unlimited  oflers  of  money  and 
ei'ery  other  facility  for  raising  an  insurrection. 

Jameses  disatfcction  evaporated  in  that  burst  of  passion,  which  Fox 
and  many  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  torture  into  the  blackeft 
treason,  although  the  sole  evidence  that  he  felt  his  injuries,  is  confined 
to  that  one  unguarded  sully,  which,  aAer  all,  only  implied  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  fall  without  a  struggle.  If  James  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  the  plots  of  Barillon,  he  would  have  been  startled  at  find- 
ing himself  mixed  up  in  a  strange  and  most  degrading  fellowship  with 
Buckingham,  Sunderland,  Montague,  Hampden,  llarbord,  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, and  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  his  deadliest  enemies,  who  were; 
at  liiat  period,  the  bribed  tools  of  France. 

Keenly,  however,  as  the  duke  of  York  felt  the  ingratitude  with  which 
his  services  to  his  king  and  countr}'  had  been  n*quited,  he  complied 
with  his  mujesty^s  commands  by  embarking  with  his  duchess  on  the 
appoinlc<l  day.  Charles,  who  knew  how  severe  a  struggle  it  had  coit 
his  brother  to  yield  obedience  to  his  man<]atc,  and  that  both  be  and 
Mary  Beatrice  were  overwhelmed  with  grief,  at  being  separated  from 

*  The  orii^iiml  of  this  (lociiinent  is  preserved  in  the  Register  Office,  £iliDbiirgk 
I  have  bccu  favoured  with  a  copy  by  A.  Macdonald,  £sq. 
'Bieucowe's  Diary  of  x\io  Tivae«  ot  CV».i\««  \i. 
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^  tikeir  children,  endeavoured  to  soothe  their  wounded  feelings  by  paying 
them  the  affectionate  attention  of  accompanying  them,  with  some  of  his 
i^-HoUes,  as  iu  down  the  rirer  as  Woolwich,  or,  according  to  Barillon,  to 
^^Lrighy  where  thev  parted.  ^  The  king  gave  them  &ir  words,"  observes 
^£9  nrcastic  diplomatist,  ^but  the  duke  of  York  betrayed  the  greatest 
ij^os  <tf  ffliserY^  believing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  worid,  and  that 
g^ke  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain,  even  in  Scotland  lonff." 

The  following  elegant  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
dnke  and  his  beautiful  consort,  appeared  soon  after,  in  the  second  part 
^  of  Dryden's  ^  Absalom  and  Aclutophel :" 

**  Go,  uojuied  hero  1  while  propitions  galet, 
Soft  u  thy  consort's  breath,  inspire  thy  sails ; 
Well  may  she  trust  her  beauties  on  a  flood 
Where  thy  triumphant  fleets  so  oft  have  rode. 
Safe  on  thy  breast  reclined,  her  rest  be  deep, 
Booked  like  a  Nereid  by  the  waves  asleep ; 
While  happiest  dreams  her  ftinoy  entertain,  / 

And  to  Elysian  fields  convert  die  main. 
Go,  iqjured  hero !  while  the  shores  of  Tyre* 
At  thy  approach,  so  silent  shall  admire ; 
Who  on  thy  thunder  shall  their  thoughts  employ 
And  greet  thy  landing  with  a  trembling  joy." 

A  cordial  it  assuredly  must  have  been  to  the  sad  hearts  of  the  royal 
exiles,  could  they  have  understood  half  the  pleasure  with  which  their 
•nival  was  anticipated  on  the  friendly  shores  of  Scotland.  They  had, 
•e  usual,  a  long  and  dangerous  passage,  for  they  encountered  a  terrible 
■tonn  at  sea,  and  were  bating  about  for  nearly  five  days  and  nights  in 
the  rough  October  gales,  before  they  could  make  Kirkaldy  bay.  One 
of  their  suite  Mrriies  to  a  friend,  in  London : 

<*  We  have  been  in  great  difficulties  at  sea,  insomach  that  though  we  serve 
the  best  of  masters,  we  begin  to  wish  that  there  were  no  such  thing  as  Popery 
in  the  world,  or  that  all  mankind  would  come  into  it;  for  we,  you  know,  have 
no  such  seal  for  anything  as  our  own  ease,  and  do  complain  more  tlian  ever  to 
be  thus  tossed  about;  and  it  is  with  admiration  that  we  behold  the  great  spirit 
of  our  master  stooping  to  tliis  coarse  usage." 

It  was  on  Monday,  October  25th9  that  the  duke  and  duchess  arrived 
with  the  evening^s  tide  in  Kirkaldy  roads,  about  ten  o^clock  at  night 
The  duke  of  Rothes,  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  had  kept  a  vigilant 
look-out  for  their  long-expected  sails,  instantly  despatched  his  nephew, 
Mr.  FiBDcls  Montgomery,  to  compliment  their  royal  highnesses  on  their 
arrival ;  but,  sick  as  Mary  Beatrice  was  of  her  stormy  voyage,  it  was  not 
judged  prudent  for  her  to  come  on  shore  that  night  The  next  morning, 
hie  grace  sent  the  lord-justice  clerk  to  inquire  his  royal  highnesses  plea- 
sare  eoDceming  his  disembarkation.'  The  duke  and  duchess  landed  that 
momiog  at  eleven  o^clock,  and  were  received  by  the  duke  of  Rothes, 
some  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  adjacent  shires,  who  kissed  their  royal  highnesses  hands  on  the 

'  Scotland  is  figured  under  that  name  in  Dryden's  ^Absalom  and  AchitopheL* 

*Fonntainhairs  Historic  Observes. 

*  A  True  Narrative  of  their  Royal  Highnesses'  Proceedings  i,\  iki^vt  KxiVKSlNa 
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shore,  which  was  crowded  with  a  mixed  multitude  who  came  to  eos- 
gratuiate  them  on  their  safe  arrival  in  Scotland.' 

The  duke  of  Rothes  having  offered  their  royal  highnesses  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  house  at  Leslie,  about  nine  miles  distant;  they  prDcee«d 
thither,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  his  majesty's  Scotch  guards,  attended  fay 
a  noble  train  of  coaches,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  on  hols^ 
back.  So  gallant  a  company  had  perhaps  never  swept  through  the  ioa( 
straggling  street  of  Kirkaldy  since  the  days  when  an  independent  son- 
reign  of  Scotland  kept  court  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife.  Leslie  house  ii 
seated  in  a  richly  wooded  park,  on  a  picturesque  eminence,  between  the 
river  Leven  and  the  water  of  Lotrie,  which  unite  their  sparkling  stresmi 
in  a  romantic  glen  in  the  pleasaunce.  The  present  mansion  occnpia 
only  the  frontage  of  the  site  of  the  palace,  where  the  duke  of  Rotho 
feasted  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  with  their  retinue,  and  all  the 
aristocracy  of  the  district.  The  former  edifice  was  built  on  the  model 
of  Uolyrood  House,  and  in  ri\'al  splendour  to  that  ancient  seat  of  royaliyt 
having  a  gallery  three  feet  longer  than  that  at  Holyrood,  hung  with  fine 
historical  portraits  on  either  side,  and  richly  furnished.  The  ducal 
palace  at  Leslie  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1763 ;'  but  the  stately 
garden  terraces  leading  down  by  successive  flights  of  broad  stone  steps, 
with  carved  balustrades,  to  the  shrubberies  and  the  ^vale  in  whoK 
bosom  tlie  bright  waters  meet,^'  are  the  same  which  Mary  of  Modem 
and  her  ladies  paced  in  jewelled  pride,  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the 
mounUiin  stream  rushing  to  his  bride,  in  the  depth  of  the  wooded  lavioe 
below.  Those  woods  were  then  tinted  with  bright  autumnal  hues :  ted 
even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  Italian  scenery,  the  spot  was  calculated  \o 
convey  a  favourable  impression  of  the  natural  beauties  of  Scotland.  Of 
these,  Mary  Beatrice  had,  as  yet,  only  seen  the  bold  and  rugged  features 
of  a  wintry  landscape,  with  snow-clad  hills  and  swollen  torrents,  her 
first  visit  to  Scotland  having  been  made  at  an  ungenial  season  of  the 
year.  At  Leslie,  everything  wore  a  festive  and  smiling  aspecLi  and  prof- 
fered comfort  and  repose  to  the  royal  exiles,  after  their  stormy  voyagei 
and  a  yet  more  harassing  contention  with  evil  days  in  England.  Nor 
was  Leslie  devoid  of  classic  interest,  for  the  village  fane  occupies  the 
site  of  one  of  more  ancient  date,  celebrated  by  the  poet-king  of  ScotUndf 
James  I.,  as  ^^Christ^s  kirk  on  the  green.''  There  is  a  tree  on  that  green, 
called  ^^king  Jemmy's  tree,"  which  village  tradition  boldly  affirms  lo 
have  been  planted  by  the  royal  bard;  a  fond  conceit,  since  the  tree,t 

*  A  True  Narrative  of  tbeir  Royal  Highnesses'  Proceedings  at  their  Arrival  ii 
Scotland. 

*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  correspondence  of  the  duke  of  Rothes,  illnstiaon 
of  that  porioil  of  the  annals  of  Scotland,  and  many  interesting  documents  eoih 
nected  with  the  visits  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  to  Leslie  House,  perislMA 
in  that  disastrous  conflagration,  togetlier  with  many  precious  heirlooms  of  tbi 
nohle  iiistorical  family  of  Leslie. 

The  author  of  this  biograpliy  gratefully  acknowledges  the  coarteoos  attentiaii 

information,  and  hospitality  that  were  kindly  afforded  her,  on  the  occasion  ofhf 

vi:iit  to  Leslie  House  for  the  purpose  of  historical  investigation,  by  the  aoeoo- 

piisbed  countess  of  Roihes^^e  tnovh^i  of  the  youthful  representative  of  the  has. 

ours  of  that  ancient  Uue. 
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gtonted  CNik,  has  not  assuredly  seen  two  centuries,  and  is  scarcely  old 
enough  to  favour  the  more  probable  notion  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the 
Iwt  and  most  unfortunate  of  all  the  Scottish  monarchs,  who  bore  the 
ftled  name  of  James  Stuart,  planted  by  him  during  his  visit  with  his 
•ODSort,  Mary  d'&te,  at  Leslie  house,  in  the  autumn  of  1680.  Tradi- 
tfoo  has  also  made  some  blunders  in  confusing  relics  and  memorials  of 
the  consort  of  James  II.,  with  those  of  Scotland's  fair  and  fatally  cele- 
brated sovereign  Mary  Stuart,  whose  name  hallows  many  gloves,  fans, 
watches,  etuis^  and  cabinets,  with  other  toys  not  older  than  the  close  of 
die  Mventeenth  century.  The  long  white  glove,  embroidered  with  black 
tilk,  for  instance,  now  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
cwty  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  veritable  glove  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,*  if  it 
ever  did  belong  to  a  royal  Mary  Stuart,  pertained  to  her  who  was  entitled 
to  that  name,  only  in  virtue  of  her  marriage  with  James  Stuart,  duke  of 
York,  and  was  possibly  worn  by  her  when  in  mourning  for  her  little 
daughter  the  princess  Isabella.  The  mistake  has  naturally  arisen  from 
the  (act,  that  when  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Britannic  em- 
mre^  his  consort  bore  the  title  of  queen  Mary,  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
£Dgland ;  and  in  Scotland  her  name  was  dear  to  a  generation  who  had 
known  her  when  she  dwelt  among  them;  but  when  that  generation 
passed  away,  and  the  descendants  of  old  cavalier  and  Jacobite  families 
found  among  the  hoards  of  grand-dame  or  ancient  aunt,  trifles  that  had 
been  treasured  as  memorials  of  queen  Mary,  they  forgot  the  intermediate 
queen  consort,  so  called,  and  invested  all  such  heir-looms  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  relics  of  her  whose  name,  in  spite  of  Knox  or  Buchanan, 
will  be  superior  in  interest  to  any  other,  while  a  spark  of  chivalry  lingers 
in  a  Scottish  bosom. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  were  splendidly  entertained  for  three 
days  and  nights  at  Leslie  house  by  their  magnificent  host  and  his  l^nd- 
hearted  duchess ;'  days  of  unbounded  hospitality,  which  was  extended 
to  all  the  loyal  aristocracy  of  the  district  who  came  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments to  the  heir  of  the  crown  and  his  young  and  lovely  consort. 

There  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  Lely,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  at  Leslie  house,  representing  her  such  as 
she  was  at  that  period  of  her  life,  and  in  the  costume  which  she  then 

*  Maiy,  queen  of  Scots,  always  wore  long  sleeves  down  to  tbe  wrists. 

*  The  dulce  of  Rothes,  who  was  always  distinguished  for  his  affection  to  Charles 
n.f  is  accused  of  being  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Covenanters.  His  duchess,  on 
Che  contrary,  favoured  their  doctrines,  and,  as  far  as  she  could,  protected  tbe 
preachers  of  that  sect,  who  were  frequently  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leslie  house.  The  duke«  who  was  a  facetious  man.  and  not  quite  so  hard-hearted 
AS  his  enemies  represent,  never  sent  out  his  officers  to  apprehend  any  of  those 
persons  without  previously  endeavouring  to  provide  for  tlieir  escape,  by  givinf( 
a  significant  hint  to  his  compassionate  duchess  in  these  words:  "My  hawks  will 
be  out  to-night,  my  lady,  so  you  had  better  take  care  of  your  blackbirds/' 

The  local  traditions  of  Leslie  add,  that  the  signal  by  which  her  grace  warned 
ber  spiritual  prot^g^s  of  their  danger,  was  a  white  sheet  suspended  from  one  o€ 
the  trees  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  behind  the  house,  which  could  be  seen  fbr  a 
considerable  distance.  Other  telegraphic  signs  the  good  lady  had,  no  doubt,  to 
intimate  the  absence  of  her  spouse,  when  they  might  safely  coiii«  iotC^i  «xw\ 
preach  to  their  hill-side  congregations. 
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wore.  Her  hair  is  arranged  in  its  natural  beauty,  clnstering  in  full  cob 
round  the  brow,  and  d<*srciuliri(r  in  ilowinir  ringlets  on  the  bosom,  a  sqfif 
far  more  in  unison  with  the  clasHic  outline  of  her  features  sod  ihea- 
prcNsivc  softness  of  her  melting  eyes,  than  the  lofty  coi£fure  which  ibi 
often  wore.  Her  dress  is  scarlet,  embroidered  and  fringed  with  goU; 
her  tucker  and  loose  sleeves  of  delicate  cambric.  A  rich  and  naflc 
scarf  of  royal  blue,  fringed  with  gold  and  edged  with  pearls,  croMi 
one  shoulder  and  falls  over  the  lap  in  magnificent  drapery  to  the  grosni 
She  is  sitting  in  a  garden  by  a  pillar;  her  left  hand  clasps  the  neck ofi 
beautiful  white  Italian  greyhound  \  a  tree  that  overshadows  her  is  wrealM 
with  honeysuckles  and  roses.  Her  aj^e  was  under  twenty-two  when  thii 
portrait  was  painted ;  it  was  one  of  Lely^s  last  and  finest  woi^  of  vL 
He  died  that  same  year,  so  Mary  Beatrice  must  have  sat  for  the  portnil, 
before  she  quitted  London,  for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting  it  to 
the  duke  of  Kothes ;  but,  like  many  other  pictures  of  royal  and  nobk 
pereonages,  it  is  wrongly  dated. 

On  Friday,  29th  October,  their  royal  highnesses  departed  from  Leslie 
house,  and  were  attended  by  their  courteous  host  the  lord-chancellor  of 
Scotland,  and  many  of  the  greatest  nobles,  to  Burntisland,  their  tnii 
still  increasing  as  thry  advanced.  At  Burntisland  they  were  received 
with  shooting  of  great  guns,  ringing  of  bells,  acclamations  of  the  people 
and  all  tiic  expressions  of  joy  imaginable,  which  continued  till  their  royil 
highnesses  went  on  board  the  Charlotte  yacht.  With  them  went  his  grace 
of  Kothrs,  and  the  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The  otlier  yachts,  with 
several  other  boats,  and  all  the  boats  about  Burntisland,  were  filled  «ith 
the  nobility  and  grntry  of  the  train,  forming  a  grand  aquatic  pageuL 
witli  tlii'ir  pennons  and  gjila  dresses.  In  their  passage  to  I^ith,  they  were 
saluted  by  tiie  great  guns  from  his  majesty ^s  castle  of  Edinburgh,  from 
the  bastions  at  Leith,  and  the  men-of-war,  and  other  ships,  both  in  the 
road  and  harbour  of  lAMth. 

"The  shore  was  so  ihronff^'*'^  says  our  authority,  "  with  persons  of  all 
ranks,  that  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  druoH* 
were  almost  drowned  with  the  loud  and  reiterated  acclamations  of  the 
people,  for  the  safe  arrival  of  their  royal  highnesses,  which  was  about 
five  in  the  afternoon.^' '  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  duke'^s  household 
complains,  that  they  arrived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  ^  By  which,*^ 
pursues  he,  "  the  glory  of  our  entry  was  much  eclipseil.''  This  perfoft 
insinuates,  that  suHicient  attention  was  not  jmid  to  their  royal  highnesses 
on  this  occasion,  but  from  the  following  account  by  an  eye-witness  of 
the  animating  scene,'  we  should  imagine  that  tlieir  reception  must  have 
been  most  gratifying  and  complete : — 

"  At  their  landing  at  Leith,  their  royal  highnesses  were  met  by  the  lords 
of  his  majesty  ^s  pi  ivy  council,  ushered  by  their  macere.  Several  ladies 
were  also  attending  on  the  shore,  to  offer  their  service  to  the  duchesf* 
Their  royal  highnesses  were  received  by  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  colonel 
of  his  majesty^s  regiment  of  guards,  at  the  head  of  sevend  cooipaniei 
of  the  regiment,  and  were  attended  by  the  sherifls  and  most  of  the  gn- 

'  True  Narrative  of  die  Reception  of  their  Rojral  Highnesses  'Ibiii 
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temen  of  the  three  Lothians,  and  next  adjacent  shires,  who  made  a  lane 
»n  both  sides  of  the  street  through  Uie  whole  town  of  Leith.  AAer  the 
ing's  troop  of  guards,  marched  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  were  on 
lorseback,  and  after  them  a  great  train  of  coaches,  tilled  with  the  coun- 
il  and  nobility;  their  royal  highnesses  had  made  choice  of  the  lord 
uatice  clerk^s  coach  to  proceed  in  from  Leith,  to  the  water-gate  at  the 
bbey  of  Holy  rood  House.  Their  royal  highnesses  were  guarded  by  the 
rain-bands  and  militia  regiment  of  this  city,  consisting  of  forty-four  com- 
aoies,  who  made  a  lane  for  their  royal  highn&sses  and  their  train  to 
•as  betwixt  Leith  and  Edinburgh.  All  the  while  they  were  upon  the 
ray,  the  great  guns  from  the  castle  and  other  places,  prepared  on  pur- 
O0e,  saluted  them,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  universally  shouting 
f  ith  great  joy  and  cheerfulness,  ^^  Lord,  preserve  his  majesty  and  their 
»yal  highnesses  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Albany !"  Being  come  to  the 
rater-gate^  near  the  palace  royal,  they  were  met  by  the  lord-provost, 
lagistiates,  and  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  in  their  best  formalities, 
rhere  the  lord-provost,  kneeling,  and  having  kissed  his  royal  highnesses 
and,  delivered  to  him  the  silver  keys  of  the  city,  and  heartily  welcomed 
iiD,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of  the  citixens,  to  his  majesty's  good  town 
f  Edinburgh.  From  this  to  the  palace,  their  royal  highnesses  were 
narded  by  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  best  citixens  with  gilded  par- 
sana,  and  in  the  outer  court  were  received  by  several  other  companies 
f  his  majesty's  guards ;  in  the  guard-hall,  tliey  were  received  by  their 
races  the  lords  archbishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  and  several 
iher  lords  of  the  clergy,  where  his  grace  the  lord  primate  complimented 
leir  royal  highnesses  in  name  of  the  orthodox  clergy ;  there  the  lieu- 
nantpgovernor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  delivered  to  his  royal  high- 
eas  the  keys  of  the  castle.  All  the  bells  of  the  city  continued  ringing 
UMt  of  the  night,  and  all  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with  great 
onfires,  whither  many  of  the  citizens  repaired  to  drink  their  majesties 
ad  royal  highnesses'  health,  nor  was  anything  to  be  seen  but  an  uni- 
enal  joy  in  the  countenances  of  all  here."* 

An  evil  omen  occurred  amidst  the  rejoicings  for  the  arrival  of  the 
oyal  pair;  for  the  celebrated  great  gun,  called  ^  Mons  Meg,"  being  lired, 

I  honour  of  this  event,  by  an  English  cannonier,  was  in  the  firing  riven. 
This  the  Scots  resented  extremely,"  says  sir  John  Lauder,  of  Fountain- 
all,  ^  thinking  the  English  might  of  malice  have  done  it  purposely,  they 
BTing  no  cannon  as  big  as  she." 

**  Saturday,  the  1st  of  November,  the  lord  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  with 

II  the  clergy  in  and  about  this  city,  in  their  canonical  habits,  kissed 
is  royal  highness's  liand,  the  bishop  of  F^inburgh  expressed  the  general 
itis&ction  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  for  his  royal  highnests's  safe  arrival, 
od  assured  him  of  their  fervent  prayers  for  his  sacred  majesty  and  the 
oyal  line.  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  November,  being  the  first  day  of  ses- 
ioos,  the  senatora  of  the  college  of  justice,  with  all  the  other  membera 
tiereof  in  a  great  body,  in  their  gowns,  ushered  by  their  macers,  went 
0  the  palace,  where,  having  kissed  his  royal  liighness's  hand,  the  lord 

'  *'  True  Narrative/'  Historical  ObserveSi  pi).  1,  2. 
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president  of  the  sMsion,  in  the  name  of  the  lawyers  of  this 
compliiiiciiied  him  upon  his  arrival;  m  did  the  lord  justiee  clerkfii 
name  of  the  lordsi  commissioners  of  his  majesty^  justiciary,  wh0|  in 
their  scarlet  gowns,  attended  by  the  members  of  their  court,  and  oshmd 
by  their  macers,  waited  likewise  upon  his  royal  highness,  and  kissed  hii 
liand.  Nor,  indeed,  was  there  anything  wanting  to  express  the  geoenl 
joy  of  all  here  for  the  happy  arrival  of  so  excellent  a  prince,  and  so  6du 
to  this  kingdom.'" 

Holy  rood  palace  had  been  repaired,  and  a  royal  suite  of  apartmenli 
litted  up  and  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  the  duke  and  duchoi 
of  York,  and  their  retinue.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  sttie 
beds,  at  present  pointed  out  by  guide-books  and  guides,  as  the  beds  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  Charles  I.,  were  a  part  of  this  arrangement;  ill 
the  ancient  royal  furniture  at  that  palace  having  been  plundered  or 
destroyed  by  Cromweirs  troopers.  The  crimson  damask  state  bed, 
which  was  preserved  from  the  conflagration  at  Leslie  house,  is  itrj 
similar  to  the  bed  now  shown  at  llolyrood,  as  that  of  Mary  Stuart ;  audi 
certainly,  both  arc  a  hundred  years  too  modern,  for  beds  of  the  sixteentk 
century.  If  the  duchess  of  York  occupied  the  crimson  bed  at  llolyrood, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  styled  ^*  Queen  Mary's  bed,"  after  her  consort 
succeeded  to  the  rei^al  odice,  and  retaining  her  name  after  she  was  fo^ 
gotten  hy  the  vulgar,  has  probably  been  thus  added  to  the  numerous 
posthunious  goods  and  chattels  with  which  tradition  has  fondly  endowtfd 
Mary  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  James  II.,  and  Mary  d'Este, 
had  in  thi>ir  French  palace  of  St.  Germains,  a  room  furnished  with  a  bedi 
carved  ebony  cliairs,  and  other  moveables,  thai  once  pertained  to  James's 
royal  grandmother,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  which  the  marquise  de  Creqnv 
declares  they  brought  from  England  with  them;'  they  were  much  more 
readdy  (»l)tuined  in  France,  from  Fontainebleau  or  Amboise,  as  a  ^t 
from  Louis  XIV. 

James  and  his  consort  appear  to  have  been  better  contented  with 
their  Srottisii  palace,  than  some  of  their  followers.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men in  their  houseiiold  writes  to  his  friend  in  London  : 

**Wr  are  not  «)  wi'U  arcorDmcxiatecl  as  at  St.  James's,  and  yet,  whatever  the 
matter  is,  \i-e  do  rather  dread  than  desire  to  return  to  you;  so  that  sometimes  I 
fear  thuif^s  nrc  worse  thiin  we  are  i>er>nadod  to  believe,  and  that  we  sliall  not 
BOO  you  whiUt  the  jmrliiimont  »it«i.  I  was  willing  to  tell  you  thus  much«  becaoM 
1  believe  you  will  not  be  told  it  in  your  gazette.  Let  me  know  what  the  terrible 
men  at  \Ve>tininstcr  are  acting,  and  what  you  think  of  our  case;  and  pray  be> 
lieve,  that  wherever  I  am,  1  will  be,  dear  sir, 

**  Toua  Bbadsmav.** 

"E.linburjih.  Oct  .10,  IrtSO." 

The  Rncflish  parliament,  or  rather  the  prevailing  faction,  that  hadn]^ 
ceeded  in  driving  the  duke  of  York  from  court,  was  following  up  the 
success  already  achieved,  hy  pushing  on  the  bill  for  excluding  him  from 
the  crown.  The  popish  plot  was  the  two-edged  sword  with  which  the 
leaders  of  the  faction  fought,  since  it  furnished  both  the  pretext  against 

*  A  True  Narnitive  of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  at  tiieir  Arrival  in  Scotland. 
•Mi.Mijo!r>  of  the  Marquise  de  Crequy. 
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him  and  deprived  him  of  eflectual  assistance  from  every  one  of  his  own 
religion,  by  the  terror  of  the  executions  that  had  been  perpetrated  on  in- 
nocent persons  accused  of  being  engaged  in  it  The  commons  passed 
the  bill  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession ;  and,  when 
lord  Russell  brought  it  up  to  the  lords,  he  said^  ^  If  his  own  father  were 
to  Tote  against  it,  he  would  accuse  him  of  liigh  treason.*^  Word:)  which 
implied  the  most  unconstitutional  threat  against  every  senator  who 
should  presume  to  exercise  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  voting  accord- 
ing to  his  own  conscience.  The  bill  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  sixty-three.  The  bishops  stood  in  the  gap,  and  saved  the 
crown  for  the  rightful  heir,'  although  they  were  opposed  to  his  creed ; 
they  at  any  rate,  acted  like  honest  and  courageous  men ;  and  by  their 
Totes  that  day,  ought  to  have  won  everlasting  confidence  and  gratitude 
from  James,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Compton,  they  were  his  best 
friends.  Well  did  his  foes,  and  (he  agitators  who  made  zeal  for  the  pro- 
testant  religion  the  pretence  for  faction  and  persecution,  know  it.  An 
Attempt  was  immediately  made  by  that  party  to  excite  popular  fury 
against  the  whole  bench.  A  lampoon  song  was  compounded,  and  sung 
about  the  streets  for  this  purpose,  called  ^  The  Bishops  and  the  Bill,^ 
of  which  every  verse  ends  with  this  line — 

**  The  bishops,  the  bishops  have  thrown  out  the  bill." 

In  coDcInsion,  it  daringly  exhorts  the  mob, 

**To  throw  out  the  bishops  who  threw  out  the  bill.'* 

It  was  in  this  parliament  that  the  project,  so  bitter  to  a  parent's  heart, 
was  first  started,  of  making  James's  own  children  supplant  him  in  the 
succession,  or  rather  to  invest  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  with 
the  power  of  the  crown,  under  the  name  of  regents  for  him,  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  banish  five  hundred  miles  from  his  own  dominions; 
and  if  his  consort,  who  was  then  only  two  and  twenty  years  of  age« 
should  bear  a  son,  the  prince  was  to  be  taken  from  his  parents,  and 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  princesses,  his  sisters.' 

James  bore  tliese  aggravating  proceedings  with  less  irritation  than 
could  have  been  supposed,  nor  did  they  cause  the  slightest  change  in 
his  afiection  for  his  daughters,  whom  he  did  not,  at  that  period,  imagine 
capable  of  entering  into  the  confederacy  against  him.  Meantime,  he 
and  his  fair  and  faithful  consort  endeavoun*d,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  con- 
ciliate the  regard  of  those  with  whom  their  present  lot  was  casL  A 
brilliant  court  was  kept  at  Holyrood^  to  which  resorted  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land ;  and  Mary  Beatrice  soon  succeeded,  by 
her  gracious  and  prudent  deportment,  in  winning  the  hearts  of  the  gene- 
rous aristocracy  of  Scotland.  If  her  religion  were  unpopular,  the  purity 
of  her  mind  and  manners  was  unimpeachable.  Young,  beautiful,  inno- 
cent, and  desirous  of  pleasing,  cold,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  hearts 
that  could  have  hardened  themselves  against  her  gentle  influence ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  the  interest  she  excited  at  that  period  in  Scotland,  ope- 

'  Journals  of  Pdrliament. 

*  bee  Parliaiiieiiuiry  Journals;  Life  of  James;  Linttaid,  &a.^Ha« 
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rated  lon^  in  farour  both  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  and  was  ereii  fdl 
to  the  third  generation. 

The  Scotcli  ladies  were  at  first  greatly  astonished  at  the  novel  refresh* 
ment  of  tea,  which  her  royal  highness  dispensed  at  her  evening  parties,^ 
that  beverage  having  never  before  been  tasted  in  Scothind ;  but  the  iksbioa 
was  quickly  imitated,  and  soon  became  general.  An  interesting  testi> 
mony  to  the  popular  conduct  of  this  princess,  during  her  residence  in 
Scotland,  is  rendered  by  a  learned  author  of  that  nation,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Este,  under  her  patronage;  in  his  dedicaioiy 
epistle  to  her,  he  says — 

^  At  your  fiHt  coming  among  ns,  our  loyalty  to  our  sovereign  and  onr  duty  to 
his  only  brother,  dicposed  us  to  do  everything  in  our  power  tliat  might  he  accep^ 
able  to  5>o  great  a  princes:!^,  but  your  royal  highness  condescending  to  the  simpli- 
city in  which  we  live,  your  aflkble  de[»ortinent  towards  all  that  have  the  honour 
to  come  near  your  person,  and  your  seeming  pleased  with  our  weak  endemTOun 
to  servo  you,  do  jus^tly  challenge  tlmt  respect^as  due  now  to  yourself^  which  we 
must,  however,  have  paid  to  ]rour  quality.  When  we  reflected  how  long  wt 
had  l>een  strangers  to  a  court,  we  could  not  but  think  ourselves  ill  fitted  to 
receive  n  prince!>a  lx>rn  and  bred  in  the  paradise  of  the  worhl.  Only  as  we  then 
knew  your  rcyal  highnes:*  came  prepared  to  bear  with  the  plainness  of  oar 
northern  climuie,  so  we  ^ince  find  that  you  are  in  some  measure  delighted  with 
it;  and  we  be^in  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  happiness  of  so  illustrious  a  guest, 
which  was  procured  to  us  at  Arst  by  your  obedience,  is  now  continued  to  us  by 
your  choice. ' 

The  green  strip  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  behind  the  abbey  of  Holyrood, 
is  still  called  ^the  duke^s  walk,^'  from  the  dtike  of  York  having  delighted 
in  walking  there,  it  being  then  shaded  with  stately  oaks,  which,  like  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  have  all  been  swept  away. 

The  game  of  the  golf  and  tennis  were  the  favourite  amusements  of  the 
gentry  of  those  times.  The  duke  of  York  was  frequently  seen  in  a  golf* 
ing  party  on  the  links  of  I^eith  with  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
**I  remember  in  my  youth,"  says  the  learned  Tyller  of  Woodhouselee, 
^  to  have  often  conversed  with  an  old  man,  named  Andrew  Dickson,  a 
golf  club-maker,  who  said  that,  when  a  boy,  he  used  to  carry  the  duke'i 
golf  clubs,  and  to  run  before  him  and  announce  where  the  balls  fell.*^ 

The  sailor  prince,  being  a  friend  to  ancient  customs,  encouraged  the 
citizens  and  mechanics  of  the  good  town  to  take  a  share  in  these  roanlf 
sports  and  pastimes,  and  for  this  end  he  always  chose  his  partner  at  golif 
from  those  classes.  His  example  was  generally  imitated,  and  thus  the 
public  games  became  a  bond  of  good  fellowship  between  high  and  low, 
the  object  for  which  they  were  originally  instituted. 

The  oral  traditions  of  Edinburgh  record  the  following  instance  of  the 
frank  and  gracious  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York  to  one  of  his  humUe 
allies  at  the  golf.  His  royal  highness  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who 
were  both  expert  golfers,  generally  engaged  on  opposite  sides*  and  ooe 
day  they  determined  to  play  for  an  unusually  high  stake.  James  called 
I  working  shoemaker,  named  John  Paterson,  to  second  him,  and,  after 
a  very  hard  contest,  defeated  his  antagonist.  When  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale paid  the  stake,  which  is  said  to  have  been  some  hundreds  of  brotd 

'  Tytler  of  WoodhouseVee,  in  Ttiii^MOXxyiA  oC  thA  Scottish  Antiquarian  Soeieij. 
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pieces,  his  royal  highness  handed  the  gold  to  Pateraon,  with  these  words, 
^  Through  your  skill  I  hare  won  this  game,  and  you  are,  therefore,  en- 
tilled  to  the  reward  of  the  victory;"  the  princely  courtesy  of  the  compli- 
ment, being  a  trait  of  more  refined  generosity  than  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  the  gift ;  and  dear,  we  may  be  sure,  were  both  to  the  heart  of 
the  bonnie  Scot,  who  had  seconded  the  brother  of  his  sovereign  so 
stoutly  on  the  links  of  Leith  that  day.* 

Notwithstanding  his  popery,  James  was  at  that  period  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  in  Europe.  The  following  anecdote  is  worthy  o(  the 
grandson  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  When  Liochiel,'  a  brave  Highland  cava- 
lier, who  had  formerly  rendered  signal  services  to  the  loyal  cause,  was 
presented  to  James  at  Holyrood,  he  received  him  with  marks  of  great 
distinction,  and  in  full  court  honoured  him  with  his  conversation,  and 
put  many  pleasant  questions  to  him,  touching  the  adventures  of  his 
youth ;  finally,  he  asked  him  for  his  sword.  Lochiel  having  delivered 
it,  his  royal  highness  attempted  to  draw  it,  but  in  vain;  for  it  was  some- 
what rusty,  being  a  walking  or  dress  sword,  which  the  Highlanders 
never  make  use  of  in  their  own  country.  The  duke,  after  a  second 
attempt,  gave  it  back  to  Lochiel,  with  this  compliment,  ^  that  his  sword 
never  used  to  be  so  uneasy  to  draw  when  the  crown  wanted  its  service." 
Lochiel,  who  was  modest,  even  to  excess,  was  so  confounded,  that  he 
could  make  no  return  to  so  high  a  compliment ;  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  duke^s  intention,  he  drew  the  sword,  and  returned  it  to  his  royal 
highness,  who  addressing  himself  to  those  about  him,  ^^  You  see,  my 
lords,"  said  he,  smiling,  ^^  LochiePs  sword  gives  obedience  to  no  hand 
but  his  own !"  and  thereupon  was  pleased  to  knight  him.' 

James  has  been  unsparingly  accused  by  modern  historians  of  counte- 
nancing all  the  cnielties  that  were  practised  on  the  insurgent  Cameronians 
and  other  nonconformists  in  Scotland,  by  presiding  in  council  when  the 
torture  of  the  boot  was  applied.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that 
he  ever  was.  VVodrow,  indeed,  asserts  that  James  was  present  on  one 
occasion,  when  Spreul,  a  wild  fanatic,  who  was  suspected  of  a  design  to 
blow  up  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  with  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  in 
it,  was  thus  examined,  and  he  quotes  the  almost  inaccessible  records  of 
the  Scottish  privy  council  as  his  authority.    Sir  John  Dalrymple,  one 

'  The  antique  house  in  the  Canongate  is  still  in  existence,  built  by  the  fortu- 
nate shoemaker,  who  became  not  only  a  rich  man,  but  the  founder  of  a  wealthy 
family.  A  Latin  epigram,  engraved  on  the  stone  entablature  over  the  duor  of 
thi>  domicile,  signifies  the  fact  that  the  house  was  built  witli  a  sum  of  money 
won  at  a  game  of  the  golf.  The  when,  how,  and  where,  remain  untold.  Qra- 
titiide  might  have  suggested  one  honest  word  in  acknowledgment  of  thi»  gonoro- 
9vy  which  proved  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes,  but  John  Paterson  exorcised 
d'j»'  caution  in  the  matter.  He  lived  in  ticklish  times,  when  those  wlio  owed  a 
kindness  to  a  fallen  prince  thought  it  wisest  to  forget  it,  lest  it  might  be  remem- 
bered by  the  world. 

*  This  gentleman  was  the  ancestor  of  the  more  celebrated  chief  who  joined  the 
standard  of  Cliarles  Edward,  in  the  memorable  ri:>ing  of  1746. 

•••  The  Memoirs  of  sir  Evan  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  the  clan  of  Came- 
ron." This  book  is  *•  presented  to  the  president  and  members  of  the  Maitland 
tlub,  bv  William  Crawford  and  Robert  Pitcairn.*     Ediicd  b^  ^ULtv\e^ ^\^mN».\\v^\\* 
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of  the  most  faithful  and  industrious  of  documentary  historimiiSf  hooerif 
avowed  that  he  had  been  unable  to  lind  any  such  entry  in  the  coooci 
books/  But  even  ifWodrow  were  an  entirely  faithful  witneM  of  thinp 
which  touched  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  party  so  closelyf  he 
has  only  nirntioned,  not  verilied,  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind,  wbick 
certainly  does  not  warrant  later  writers  in  representing  this  unfortuatfi 
prince  as  having  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  amusingf  himself  with  those 
revoltinir  exhibitions.  The  fact  is,  that  the  dreadful  scenes  referred  to 
took  ])lacc  under  the  auspices  of  the  bruUil  Lauderdale,  before  Jaiaa 
came,  and  after  his  departure,  and  as  both  are  indiscriminately  styled 
^the  duke-^in  the  reconis,  the  misUike  was  very  easily  made  by  persoai 
who  were  not  very  careful  in  testing  their  authority  by  the  simple  bat 
unerring  guide  of  dates. 

James  and  his  duchess  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  perilotis  times,  and  ia 
the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  executions  that  followed  an  insurrection,  is 
which  great  outrages  had  been  committed  on  the  lives  and  propertiei  of 
the  episcopalian  party.  The  duke  did  his  utmost  to  calm  the  jarring 
elements  which  were  ready  to  break  out  into  fresh  tumults.  The  cooo- 
ciK  breathing  bluod,  were  fi>r  going  to  the  rigour  of  the  law.  James 
offered  p;ir(ioii  to  the  condemned  on  the  easy  terms  of  crying  ^^  God  save 
the  kingT^'  The  council  talked  of  death  and  tortures;  his  royal  h\s^ 
ness  recommended  mad-houses  and  hard  labour  or  banishment ;  and  his 
8ugir(*2jiiions  proved  more  etlicacious  than  the  barbarous  proceedings  ci 
Lauderdale  and  his  colleairucs.  lie  succeeded,  in  a  great  measure,  ia 
trani|uillizing  Scotland.'*  lie  ^lined  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  j;emry« 
and  lie  won  the  atfections  of  the  people  by  his  gracious  acknowledgment 
of  the  marks  of  respect  they  paid  him.  If  he  had  governed  England  hall' 
as  wisely  for  himself  as  he  did  Scotland  for  his  brother,  or  observed  tne 
same  moderation  in  regard  to  his  religion,  after  he  became  king,  which 
he  did  when  duke  of  York,  history  would  have  told  a  dilTerent  tale  of 
the  close  of  his  career. 

^*  Letters  from  Scotland,'^  says  Bulstrode,  ^'  tell  us,  that  affiiirs  go  there 

*  Durin;;;  my  la>t  visit  to  Sootliiinl,  thnm^li  ilie  couriosy  of  W.  Pitt  Duiida!ss,  E#|, 
tlie  keepf  r  ul"  her  inujtTSty's  re«.or«U  in  the  Kejjisier  Oiiice  ia  Edinburgli.  ami  W. 
Ki)l>LTtM»n.  E?*!-,  the  (i«imty-kcep«.T,  I  I'lijuveil  tlie  oppiirturnty  of  examining  roe 
Privy  Ci'imcil  KeconU  of  llial  periotl,  and  found  no  continuation  of  VVodrows 
as^^crtiun. 

'Hi>i«»ricni  Observes  of  Sir  Julin  Lamior,  of  Fouiitiiinhall.     One  of  the  persc^ns 
by  wlioin  lifo  was  refused  on  iliat  condition  was,  "  Car;;iil,  a  difttin^uished  cove- 
nanter unil  lifld  prisu-lier.     Huvin^  convened  his  followers  at  the  Tor  wood,  iifar 
Stiriin;;,  after  ren«>in>oin($  all   alli'^iance  to  the   kin^  an<.l  governnicnt,  be  wi.h 
great  soleiiiniiy  exconnnunieati-d  and  consiuneil  to  the  ilevil   kin^  Charlei>.  Ins 
brother  thu  duke  of  York,  witli  the  tlukes  i»f  Muumoiith.  Lauderdale,  and  Rotate 
After  <letK»U!KM!)u'  this  ex«'oniinunieation  to  a  niinierous  eon  vt-ntion  of  Covenanter*, 
Sepirniber.  l«ii>U.  iliey  atfixed  it  to  the  cross  of  Dumfries  and  other  places.    Ca^ 
gill,  some  time  after,  was  apprehended,  broujiht  to  trial,  and  condemned,  witli  a 
few  of  liis  fi.lU»wi.'rs,  to  be  hanyi'd.    Bishop  Burnet  says  'that  they  sutfered  wi:a 
an  nbstinai-y  so  partioular,  that  ihoujjh  the  duke  bent  the  oiler  of  pardon  U>  thera 
on  the  seallold,  if  they  would  only  &ay,  '  Goti  blesi  the  king/  it  wai  refused  wiiii 
gri-ai  neyifi't.' " 

'Jiuruet.     Mucplior*on.    LvufiwCL.    l>%\x^rai^le. 
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according  to  wish;  that  the  parliament  there  has  written  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  king  for  sending  the  duke  of  Yoik,  which  we  hope  will 
break  the  measures  of  those  who  flattered  themselves  with  support  from 
that  kingdom,  which  has  not  been  in  many  ages  more  united  than  it  is 
At  present  under  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  royal  highness.''  The  let- 
ters add,  ^  that  the  duke  is  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  of  all  sorts  of 
people ;  and  that  there  is  a  constant  and  great  court  of  lords  and  ladies." 

James  showed,  on  some  occasions,  a  tenderness  for  human  life,  that 
goes  far  to  disprove  the  cruelty  with  which  he  is  generally  charged.  In 
February,  1681,  we  are  told  by  Fountainhall,  ^^  that  a  sentinel  at  the 
gates  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  being  found  asleep  on  his  post,  when  the 
doke  of  York  passed,  was  brought  to  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  by 
general  Dalziel  to  die,  for  that  breach  of  military  discipline.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  sentence,  he  was  carried  to  Leiih  links  for  execution ;  but 
when  all  was  ready  the  duke  of  York  interceded  for  his  life,  and  ob- 
tained it.''  * 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  though  generally  popular,  were  ex- 
posed to  some  mortifications  on  account  of  their  religion.  On  Christmas- 
day,  the  scholars  of  King's  College  thought  proper  to  entertain  them 
with  the  obnoxious  pageant  of  burning  the  pope  in  effigy,  in  the  court 
of  Holyrood  under  their  windows.  **  This,"  says  sir  John  Lauder, "  was 
highly  resented  as  an  inhospitable  affront  to  the  duke  of  York,  though  it 
was  only  to  his  religion."  Their  royal  higlinesses  were  wise  enough  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence,  as  the  wilfl  frolic  of  young  people.  It  was,  be- 
sides, intended  as  a  reprisal  for  the  Westminster  scholars,  having  dressed 
up  a  Jack  Presbyter,  and  treated  the  said  Jack  with  sundry  indignities. 
Such  was  the  turbulent  state  of  the  times,  that  children  took  a  warm 
part  in  the  political  and  polemical  disputes  which  convulsed  both  king- 
doms. 

While  in  Scotland,  Mary  Beatrice  met  with  a  frightful  accident,  which 
had  nearly  cost  her  her  life,  in  consequence  of  being  thrown  from  her 
horse  with  great  violence,  but  fortunately  for  her,  on  a  sandy  plain ;  if 
it  had  been  on  a  rocky  ground,  she  must  have  been  killed,  for  her  long 
riding-dress  got  entangled  in  some  part  of  her  saddle,  and  she  was  dragged 
a  considerable  distance  with  her  face  on  the  sand,  and  received  several 
kicks  from  the  infuriated  horse  before  she  could  be  extricated  from  her 
perilous  situation.  When  she  was  taken  up  she  was  covered  with  dust 
and  blood,  blackened  with  bruises,  and  perfectly  insensible ;  every  one 
thought  she  was  dead.  Surgical  aid  being  procured,  she  was  bled,  and 
put  into  bed ;  she  only  suflered  from  the  bruises,  and  recovered  without 
any  injury  to  her  person.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  duke  was  with  her  on  this  occasion.  He 
had  a  very  great  objection  to  ladies  riding  on  horseback ;  and  when  Mary 
Beatrice  was  first  married  to  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  her  that  it 
was  for  many  reasons  a  dangerous  and  improper  position  for  women. 
She  was,  however,  passionately  fond  of  equestrian  exercise,  and  her  im- 

'  Historic  Observes. 

'MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Est^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Fra!DA«« 
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portufiities  had  prevailed  over  his  extreme  reloctance  to  allowiof  ber  to  I 
ride.  She  always  said,  his  indulgence  to  her  was  so  |^resL»  that  it  Vk  I 
tlie  only  constraint  he  had  ever  attempted  to  place  on  her  indinanoi;  I 
and  she  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  liis  complaisance  that  he  had  withdim  I 
his  prohibition  against  lier  taking  this  dangerous  pleasure.  So  devoid  | 
was  she  to  her  favourite  exercise,  that  as  soon  as  she  was  recovered  fnm 
the  t'flecis  of  her  accident  she  had  sufficient  courage  to  monnt  her  hone 
again.' 

James,  who  was  too  courteous  a  husband  to  interpose  his  vomM 
authority  to  prevent  his  youthful  consort  from  exercising  her  wilful  in- 
clinations, on  finding  his  persuasions  unavailing,  had,  in  the  mean  timf, 
given  so  terrible  an  account  of  the  narrow  escape  she  had  had  to  the 
duchess  of  Modena,  that  tliat  princess  wrote,  in  an  ai^ony  of  matenol 
alarm,  to  her  daughter,  telling  her  that  ^  she  should  die  of  grief  if  she 
thought  she  would  ever  be  rash  enough  to  put  herself  into  such  perO 
again ;  and  tliat  she  should  never  receive  a  letter  from  England  withoot 
expecting  it  to  contain  the  news  of  her  death.'*  She  also  reminded  Miry 
Beatrice,  that  she  was  frequently  in  a  situation  that  rendered  such  ei- 
ercises  highly  inexj>ediont  as  well  vla  dangerous.  In  consequence  of 
tiiese  iirijent  letters  from  her  motlier,  Mary  Beatrice  gave  a  solpmn 
promise  never  to  mount  a  ii(»r^e  a<^'ain.'  A  privation,  which,  in  con5^ 
quence  of  the  bad  roads  in  Scotland,  at  that  time  almost  impracticable 
for  coaclies,  was,  of  course,  very  great.  Jler  only  resource  after  this, 
was  the  tiien  usual  convevance  of  a  horse  litter,  if  she  wished  to  acconh 
puny  the  duke  in  any  of  his  highland  ex{>editions ;  hut  she  appears  to 
have  been  generally  stationary  with  her  court  at  Ilolyrood  abbey. 

The  duke  of  York,  her  husband,  was  at  that  time,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  a  contemporary  writer,  **  caressed  not  only  by  the  grandees  of 
the  nation,  but  likewise  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  even  toad- 
miration;  no  j>eoi)le  ever  demonstrating  more  lively  expressions  of  joy 
as  well  lis  love  for  his  royal  person."*  Yet  their  royal  highnesses  were 
imimtient  of  their  exile ;  their  servants,  whom  the  earl  of  Arlington  al- 
ways emphatically  designated  **a  senseless  pack,"  were  ever  importuninf 
James  to  solicit  the  king  for  his  recall,  and  representing  to  him  how  ma- 
terially his  interests  were  sutlering  from  the  ])roceedings  of  Monmouth, 
who  drove  on  his  ambitious  schemes  openly,  with  a  headlong  violence, 
that  was  only  less  dangerous  than  the  masked  treachery  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  whose  mining  operations,  like  those  of  the  unseen  mole  in 
the  dark,  might  be  detected  by  the  occasional  traces  of  his  works  ap- 
j>earing  on  the  surface.  Anoilier  plot  was  devised,  as  a  pretext,  for  pro- 
longing tlie  dukc^s  banisliment  from  the  court,  of  which  the  leading  in- 
strument was,  an  Irish  papist  named  Fitzliarris,  and  in  this  there  wua 
covert  attempt  to  involve  the  duchess,  by  the  absurd  pretence  ^'  thalMoD- 
tecucnli,  the  late  Modenese  envoy,  had  offered  him  ten  thousand  poonds 
to  kill  the  king,  which  he,  Fitzliarris,  had  refused,  though  Montecucuh 
had  assured  him  that  it  might  easily  be  done  at  madame  de  3Iazariu's* 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'E^te,  in  ihc  Archives  au  Royauine  tie  France. 
'  ll>i<l'  *  lli:*torical  Mfiuoira  of  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany 
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by  poison,  adding,  that  the  duke  of  York  was  privy  to  the  design,  that 
a  great  army  was  to  come  from  Flanders  and  France,  to  place  him  on 
the  throne ;  and  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  raised  large  sums  of  money 
to  support  the  enterprise,  and  that  a  great  many  parliament-men  were  to 
be  boiled  alive  to  make  a  sainte  ampoule  or  oiP'  (not  very  holy,  one 
would  think,  if  composed  of  such  ingredients)  ^^  to  anoint  him  and  all 
succeeding  kings  of  England,  at  their  coronations.'^ ' 

Such  a  lale  being  seriously  deposed  on  oath,  before  two  secretaries  of 
•late,  and  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  whig-leaders  of  the  prevailing  party 
in  |)Qrliament,  is  at  once  a  picture  of  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  of  the  want  of  common  principles  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  supported.  Charles  defeated  the  designs  of  this  party  by  proceed- 
ing against  Fitzharris  for  high  treason,  in  the  court  of  King^s  Bench. 
After  his  condemnation,  Fitzharris  confessed  that  he  had  been  suborned 
by  Shaftesbury,  and  others,  to  accuse  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  York, 
and  that  the  libel  was  compounded  by  the  lord  Howard,  of  Escrick,  at 
that  time  the  unprincipled  ally  of  the  exclusionists,  and  one  of  their 
tools.'  The  long  winter  passed  wearily  over  the  banished  duke;  the 
coldness  of  the  season  was  severely  felt  in  the  northern  metropolis,  by 
his  Italian  duchess,  from  the  sweet  south ;  but  she  bore  ever^'thing  with 
uncomplaining  patience,  for  his  sake.  The  spring  brought  them  heavy 
tidings ;  their  little  daughter,  the  princess  Isabella,  a  very  lovely  and  pro- 
mising child,  in  her  fifth  year,  died  at  St.  James's  palace,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  and  king  Charles  sent  Mr.  Griffin  express  to  break  this  distress- 
ing news  to  the  bereaved  parents.^  ^^  U  was  the  more  afflicting  to  both,'' 
as  James  pathetically  observes,  ^^  because  they  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  and  assisting  her  in  her  sickness ;  but  those  hanlships  were  the 
unavoidable  sequels  of  their  uneasy  banishment  and  cruel  persecution." 

There  is  a  scarce  mezzotinto  engraving  of  this  royal  infant,  from  a 
painting  which  was,  perhaps,  burnt  either  at  Whitehall  or  St.  James's 
palace.  She  is  represented  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  on  her  head,  and 
her  lefl  hand  on  the  forehead  of  a  lamb.^  She  was  the  last  surviving  of 
the  three  living  children  which  had  been  born  of  the  marriage  of  iMary 
of  Modena  with  the  duke  of  York,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
as  her  brother  and  sister  had  been,  in  the  vault  of  Mury  queen  of  Scots. 

James,  flattering  himself  that  some  little  sympathy  would  be  felt  for 
him  and  his  consort  by  his  brother's  council,  under  so  great  a  sorrow, 
sent  his  favourite,  colonel  Churchill,  to  the  king,  with  letters  from  both, 
beseeching  him  to  accord  permiss<ion  for  the  duchess  to  come  either  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  or  Bath,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  which  had  been 
much  impaired  by  her  residence  in  a  climate  so  diflerent  from  that  of 
which  she  was  a  native,  as  well  as  bv  her  affliction  for  the  loss  of  her 
only  child.  For  himself,  the  duke  added,  he  should  be  well  content  to 
reside  at  Audley  End,  or  anywhere  his  majesty  might  think  fit,  so  that 
it  was  but  in  England.^  Churchill,  however,  infbrmed  his  master  in 
reply,  that  there  were  little  hopes  of  success,  for  the  impression  was 

'  Journal  of  James  II.     Macpherson.     Lingard.  '  Ibid. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  York  and  Albany.     Life  of  James  II.     Sandfnnl. 

*  Grainger.  *  Journal  and  Life  ot  i^ja^^  YL 
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generally  expressed  by  the  kin?  and  his  cabinet»  that  his  retinn 
be  the  signal  for  a  reMlion.     Oiarle«  wrote  lo  his  brother,  *^that  tkl 
pre.seiit  iirne  was  not  lavouralile  for  their  return,  and  advised  him  too- 
erri«e  the  vi'r\'  necessar\'  virtue  of  piience,  of  which  he  confeand  Ail 
he  was  himself  in  ^rtat  nt'eii  at  that  juncture/^'     One  favour  was^  how- 
ever, arcoriled  to  James,  after  three  or  four  months  of  deliberation  ui 
sus[K*iiHe  —  namely,  the  company  of  his  dauj^hter,  the  prineess  AiMi 
who  came  in  one  of  the  royul  yachts  to  Leith,  where  she  landed,  Jalf 
17ih,  and  was  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  her  rank.     On  the 
28th,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  met  with  great  pomp,  the  duke  of  Toik 
as  lord  lii^h  cummissioner  from  his  brother,  kini^  Ctiarles,  rode  in  sttie 
from  lI<»lyr4K)d  palace  to  the  parliament  house,  and  opened  it  in  penoa; 
tlie  duchess,  the  princess  Anne,  and  all  their  ladies  being  present' 

The  appearance  of  this  unwonted  galaxy  of  royal  and  noble  beantiei« 
in  jewelled  pomp,  added  grace  and  glory  to  the  scene,  and  was  ol- 
culaied  to  soften  the  combative  spirit  in  which  the  Scottish  peers  and 
chiffiains  hud,  from  time  immemorial,  been  accustomed  to  meet.  Many 
a  deadly  deliate,  between  feudal  foes  and  their  retainers,  had  been  fought 
out.  Oil  Kuch  occasions,  with  dirk  and  dasrge,  while  the  rival  cries  of 
^  clear  the  ransrway."'  announced  the  collision  of  hostile  magnates  and 
their  i'ollowers,  in  streets  too  narrow  to  admit  of  anything  like  a  courte- 
ous passaj^e,  «*v«Mi  bfiween  j>ersoiH  who  were  not  eagerlv  seeking  t 
prelrxi  for  deciding  old  ji:rudiFfs  with  blows.  The  duke  of  York,  who 
had  tiiken  iiitiniie  pains  to  etlcct  a  {general  reconciliation  among  the  high- 
land chiefs,  and  other  great  families,  who  were  all  at  open  war  with 
each  other,  when  he  lin<t  arrived  in  Scotland,  had  shown  gooi)  judsrment, 
in  brinifing  the  ladies  to  assist  him,  by  the  intluence  of  their  bright  pyeSf 
in  kci'ping  the  peace  at  the  lirst  pnl>lic  assembly  of  those  lately  dis- 
cordant elenicntM,  after  the  suppression  of  a  recent  civil  war.  The 
presence  of  these  fair  and  gentle  spectators  was,  however,  censured  by 
the  sour  fanatics  of  the  day,  *'as  uncommon  and  indecorous'" — a  proof 
that  civilization  had  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  northern  metro- 
polis, since  the  days  when  J(»hn  Knox  quenched  the  star  of  chivalry  in 
gall  and  wormvo<id.  The  duke  of  York  did  his  best  to  keep  every  one 
in  good  humour,  by  giving  a  grand  banquet  to  the  whole  parliament*^ 
the  lords  by  themselves,  and  the  commons  by  themselves,  at  separate 
tables,  where  everything  was  so  discreetly  arranged,  as  to  give  general 
saiisfaciion/  Then,  tlie  good  town  of  Kdin burgh,  bein^  emulous  of 
surii  princely  hospitality,  voted  another  "  2Vfli7  "  to  their  roval  hi?h- 
nesscs.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  ladv  Anne,  afterwards 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  court  of  Scotland,  were  present 
at  this  entertainment.  ^*  It  was  given  in  the  parliament  house ;  but,  to 
accommodate  the  company,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  down  the 
partition  which  divided,  and  where  a  new  wall  still  divides,  the  outer 
parliament  h(»use  from  the  place  where  the  booksellers^  stalls  are  kept. 
The  expense  of  the  entertainment  exceeded  J^i400  sterling."*    The 

•JfMirnal  nrul  Life  of  Janic*  II. 

•Fiiiinmiiihall'!*  llistoiic  ()b.sorvrj»  nml  Diary.  "  Ibi J.  *£chard. 

•Arnot's  llisiory  of  Ediuburv^U,  p.  177. 
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aaspicious  tide  of  af&ira  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  arrival  of  princess 
Anne,  had  a  cheering  effect  on  the  spirits  both  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  York.  The  lately  sorrowful  court  of  Holy  rood  emerged  from  tears 
and  mourning  into  such  a  series  of  gaieties  as  enchanted  the  lively, 
astonished  the  sober-minded,  and  offended  the  puritanical  portion  of 
society.  Such  doings  in  Scotland  had  never  been  witnessed  within  the 
walls  of  the  royal  abbey,  since  the  ill-omened  night  when  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  honoured  the  bridal  fete  of  Bastian  with 
her  presence.  Balls,  plays,  and  masquerades  were  introduced;  these 
last,  however,  were  soon  laid  aside,  the  taste  of  the  times  being  opposed 
to  such  ungodly  innovations.  The  masquerade  was  styled  ^^  promiscu- 
ous dancing,  in  which  all  sorts  of  people  meet  together  in  disguise.**' 
The  vulgar  gave  it  a  ribald  name  ;  and  this  profane  entertainment  was, 
therefore,  soon  given  up ;  and  the  more  elegant  pastimes  of  poetic  and 
dramatic  masks  and  pastorals  were  substituted,  in  which  the  princess 
Anne,  with  other  young  ladies  of  quality,  represented  some  of  the 
ancient  heathen  mythological  characters.  These  were  called  masks — a 
sort  of  musical  drama,  such  as  the  Comus  of  Milton — and  similar  pieces 
by  Ben  Jonson,  Sliirley,  Davenant,  and  other  dramatic  poets  of  the  last 
century.  These  interludes  were  accompanied  by  music,  and  set  off 
with  splendid  dresses  and  decorations  ^*  Our  fathers  of  the  last  age,'' 
observes  the  lirst  learned  antiquarian,  Tytler  of  Woodhouseleci  ^^  used 
to  talk  with  (K-liglit  of  the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  the  court  of  Holy- 
rood  house.  The  princesses  were  easy  and  afKible,  and  the  duke  then 
studied  to  make  iiimself  popular  among  all  classes  of  men."' 

^^On  the  i4ih  of  October  was  the  duke  of  York's  birth-day  keeped  at 
Edinburgh,"  notes  sir  John  Lauder,  ^*  with  more  solemnities,  and  more 
bonfires,  than  the  king's.  That  of  the  duchess,  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  was  also  observed  with  great  pomp  at  the  abbey,  in  the  same 
month.  Tlic  birth-day  of  queen  Catherine,  on  the  15th  of  November, 
was  keeped  by  our  court  of  Holyrood  house,  with  great  solemnity," 
purs:ues  our  diarist,  ^^  such  as  bonfires,  shooting  off  cannon,  and  acting  a 
comedy,  called  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  before  their  royal  highnesses, 
wherein  the  lady  Anne,  the  duke's  daughter,  and  the  ladies  of  honour, 
were  the  only  actors."  lie  adds  a  bitter  philippic  agiiinst  ail  such 
amusements :  a  lively  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  illustrious  per- 
formers would  have  been  more  agreeable. 

If  the  private  theatricals  of  the  court  of  the  elegant  and  pure-minded 
duchess  of  York  were  subjected  to  stern  censures  from  a  man  like  sir 
John  Lauder,  who  was  far  from  going  to  the  extremes  of  fanaticism,  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  coarse  and  ofttimes  profane  representa- 
tions of  the  public  performers  of  the  stage  were  tolenited.  The  duke 
of  York's  company  had  dutifully  followed  their  royal  hij^hncsses  to 
Edinburgh,  but  found  it  an  uncongenial  atmosphere.  Playhouses  and 
plavers  were  constantly  anathematized  by  the  clergy,  and  re^^arded  by 
ihfir  congregations  with  scarcely  less  abhorrence,  than  if  they  had  been 
monks  and  nuns.     The  duchess  of  York  was  passionately  fond  of  musiC| 

'  Tran.stictions  ot  tUe  Scoui»h  Anticiuariun  Sucici^. 
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bat  had  9trongf  moral  objections  to  the  coarae  comedies  of  the  eia:  Ai 
even  entertained  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  appearing  at  opcfn,  tho|^  i 
Italian  singers  were  patronised  by  her.  She  was  wont  to  saj^^dil 
there  was  no  sin,  she  believed,  in  going  to  theatres,  provided  the  jmm 
that  were  represented  were  not  of  an  objectionable  character;  btxM 
the  stai^e  mieht  and  ought  to  be  rendered  a  medium  of  conveying  bmI 
instniciions  to  the  puhlic,  instead  of  flattering  and  inculcating  vice."' 

Among  ilie  traces  of  the  residence  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Iflk 
at  liolyrood,  may  be  reckoned  the  decoration  of  the  gallery  of  M 
palace,  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  kings  of  Scotland;  for  alihougbthV 
were  not  completed  till  the  year  1685,  the  order  was  given  by  thedsb| 
wiio  engaged  James  de  Wit*  a  Dutch  artist,  to  paint  tlie  whole,  IMil 
number,  according  to  the  best  style  of  his  art,  in  two  years,  receinf 
f  •r  his  reward  150/.  per  annum.'  It  must  be  confessed,  that  moreiha 
€  in'  of  those  beau  ideals  of  the  primitive  sovereigns  of  Caledonian  &■% 
bears  a  brotherly  likeness  to  the  Saracen^s  head,  on  Snow-hill. 

While  in  Scotland,  James  applied  himself  zealously  to  businesi;  mi 
with  his  usual  ipgard  for  economy,  detected  and  put  a  stop  to  manTit' 
the  peculations  and  abuses  of  the  duke  of  I^auderdale^s  creatures,  vrherehf 
he  incurred  the  ill-will  of  that  corrupt  statesman,  and  his  durliess.ial 
many  of  their  connexions.'  He  bestowed  his  attention  on  the  niaritiol 
and  commercial  interests  of  Scotland,  all  of  which  were  materially  in* 
proved  during  his  residence  in  that  nation,  lie  made  several  progreMi 
to  visit  tlie  f>rincipal  towns  and  all  the  ancient  palaces  of  Scotland.  Tli 
greatest  marks  of  res))ect  were  paid  to  him  at  Glasgow,  Linlithgow,  ui 
Stirling,  and  whatever  county  he  entered  he  was  met  on  the  bountjarT 
by  the  princifial  noliility  and  gentry  of  the  shire,  and  was  attended  hf 
them  as  if  lie  had  been  the  sovereign  ]*  but  the  irrefragable  proof  of  iki 
atieclion  with  which  James  was  then  regarded  in  Scotland,  is  tlieactdf 
parliament  which  declared  his  rights,  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  neuti 
in  blood,  to  be  immutable;  and  that  neither  ditference  in  religion  M 
any  future  act  of  parliament  could  alter  or  divert  the  said  right  of  stf* 
cession  and  lineal  descent,  of  the  crown  from  the  nearest  heir. 

Such  were  the  feelings  which  tlie  residence  and  popular  govemmA^ 
of  the  duke  of  York  had  excited  in  the  kindred  land  of  his  forefatheni 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  if  he  had  been  rejected  by  England,  M 
that  he  would  have  been  instantly  proclaimed  and  crowned  in  Stxk 
land ;  and  for  this  contingency  the  parliament  had  assuredly  provided. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  country  so  divided  in  politic 
and  religion,  as  Scotland  was  at  that  time,  was  unanimous  in  aliecti<s 
to  the  persecuted  heir  of  the  Britannic  empire;  far  from  it.  A  conuilch 
able  faction,  not  only  cherished  but  professed  republican  principles.  Tkl 
same  party  that  had  driven  him  from  England  was  busily  intriguiiC 
against  him  in  the  sister  realm  ;  but  so  preponderant  was  the  balance  • 

*  MS.  Memorial  of  Mary  d'Est^,  in  tho  Archives  nii  Koyaumc  do  France. 

'The  original  ngroeintMit  for  tlies.e  royal  portrnit.s  was  recently  disi'OTerrf 
Among  the  Exiheqiier  Records  of  Scotland,  by  that  learned  and  courteouf  w* 
quary.  Alexainlcr  Macdonald,  Esq. 

'  Life  of  James  II.   MacpUetsoQ.   Lingard.   Echard.  *  Local  Historiei 
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favour*  that  the  power  of  Argyle,  who,  by  his  territorial  possessions, 
heritable  offices  in  the  state,  his  natural  rights,  and  extensive  usurpa- 
»n8  of  the  rights  of  others,  might  be  regarded  as  sovereign  of  two- 
~  vds  of  the  highlands,  broke  like  a  reed  before  him.  The  arrest  of  that 
^  lenian,  and  the  proceedings  against  him,  are  foreign  to  the  subject 
this  volume,  and  are  only  mentioned  because  Mary  Beatrice  wrote  u 
K&er  to  king  Charles  in  favour  of  his  son,  lord  Lorn,'  a  letter  that  is 
obably  still  in  existence,  though  hitherto  inticcessible. 
*The  earl  of  Argyle  escaped  from  prison  by  changing  clothes  with  his 
Ughter  lady  Sophia  Lindsay's  footman,  when  she  came  to  visit  him, 
went  out  in  that  disguise,  bearing  up  her  train.     Some  of  the  mem- 
of  the  council  were  unmanly  enough  to  propose  that  this  filial  hero- 
should  be  publicly  whipped  through  Edinburgh.   The  duke  of  York 
Tented   it,  observing  ^that  they  were  not  accustomed   to  deal  so 
elly  with  ladies  in  his  country." ' 
Mary  Beatrice  bore  her  voluntary  absence  from  the  splendid  circle  of 
liitehall  with  infinitely  more  patience  than  her  lord  did  his  enforced 
viishmenu    His  anxiety  to  leave  the  generous  friends  in  the  north  who 
«l  done  so  much  for  him,  and  were  willing  to  serve  him  with  their 
"^"^^s  and  fortunes,  to  return  to  the  stormy  vortex  of  his  brother's  court, 
IDS  strange ;  but  the  game  was  closely  played  there,  and  the  crown 
a  mighty  empire  was  the  stake.    James  finally  owed  his  recal  to  the 
rice  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who,  designing  to  appropriate 
/.  a  year  out  of  his  revenue  from  the  post-office,  caused  her  modest 
h  to  be  made  known  to  him  by  the  king,  who  had  the  weakness  to 
e  it  to  his  brother,  promising  to  give  him  an  equivalent  in  some 
'tier  way,  if  he  would  oblige  him.    The  transfer  could  not  be  efiected 
il.hout  James's  presence  in  London.    Hard,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  to 
Tecalled  for  such  a  purpose,  when  he  had  vainly  made  the  most  ear- 
t  representations  of  the  perilous  state  of  his  wife's  health,  and  the 
ity  of  removing  her  into  a  milder  temperature,  he  agreed  to  come^ 
ugh  unaccompanied  by  his  duchess,  for  he  had  no  leave  to  bring 

P"' -'~  Mary  Beatrice  was,  af\er  a  lapse  of  nearly  five  years,  once  more  about 
■  *"-^y  become  a  mother,  to  the  extreme  joy  of  the  Scotch,  who  were  de* 
^'— "^^^Xhm  that  the  royal  babe  should  be  bom  among  them,  fondly  antici- 
-  "^^^^ing  that  it  would  be  a  boy  and  their  future  sovereign.  King  Charles, 
^'^^^'wever,  determined  that  his  sister-in-law  should  lie  in,  in  London ;  and 
•^  ^~~^^»  resolution,  afVer  all,  seems  to  have  been  the  true  and  natural  cause 
^  ^"^^  his  recalling  both  her  and  his  brother  to  court.  The  weather  being 
^  '-  '^^'^nny,  the  duke  was  contented  to  leave  his  consort  and  his  daughter 
ne  with  their  ladies  at  Holy  rood. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  his  royal  highness  embarked  at  Leith,  in  his 

^n  yacht,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  Churchill,  and  many 

^^fsons  of  rank  of  both  nations.     Afler  a  stormy  passage,  he  landed  at 

^^nnouih  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  was  received  witti  what  lord  Pe- 

*  Life  of  James  IT.,  from  Stunrt  Papers. 

^  Journal  of  James  II.     Macpliersuru  *  Ibid.    L\\\^x^^ 
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tprhomnirh  ralN,  ^  the  applause  and  duties  of  that  town  and  the  adjs 
countioH^'  ami  cnt*Ttainr(J  with  as  noble  a  dinner  as  could  be  proTMkd 
on  !to  short  a  notice.  A  reacti<Mi  of  popular  feeling'  having  taken  plan 
in  James's  fHvour,  he  was  erected  with  acclamations  whereTer  he  eunc 
Charles  detained  him  eigflit  weeks,  and  then  sent  him  back,  with  aliuk 
fleet,  to  convoy  his  duchess  and  the  princess  Anne  to  London. 

Marv  Beatrice  had  borne  the  absence  of  her  iiusband  heavily,  accord 
ing  to  her  own  account  of  her  feelings  on  that  occasion,  in  her  coii&* 
dential  conversations  with  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  Some  additional  pw> 
ticulars,  connected  with  the  loss  of  the  Gloucester,  were  at  the  nme 
time  recorded  from  her  own  lips.  Speakiuj^  of  James,  she  says:  ^Tbe 
seamen  loved  him  passionately,  and  we  had  a  ereat  proof  of  tlieir  attach- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  the  nobility,  while  we  were  at  Edinburgh.  The 
duke  of  York  having  been  sent  for  on  business,  by  king*  Charles,  I  was 
left  in  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy  at  Edinburgh.  1  felt  myself  m 
greatly  depressed  in  his  absence,  that,  unable  to  struggle  against  the 
melancholy  that  oppressed  me,  I  wrote  at  last  to  tell  him  so;  on  which 
he  determined  to  come  bv  sea  to  fetch  me."  '  It  is  necessary  to  Imtc 
the  simple  narrative  of  Jameses  consort,  to  collate  it  with  the  particular 
of  the  vovajre  from  the  letters  of  the  survivors.* 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  4ih,  the  duke  embarked,  in 
Marirate  roads,  on  board  the  Gloucester  frigate,  which  had  been  ^t 
ready  hasiily*  too  hastily,  perhaps,  for  sea:  a  little  after  eleven  the 
whole  squadron  got  under  weitfh.  The  weather  was  wet  and  (ogz}\ 
and  the  pssasfe  slow;  it  was  not  till  half-past  one  at  noon  the  following 
day  that  they  came  in  sight  of  Dunwich  steeples,  on  the  Sutfolk  ct»a*L 
Well  did  the  roval  admiral  know  that  coast,  where  he  had  twice  de- 
feated  the  fleets  of  Holland.  His  nautical  skdl  and  experience  of  tiie 
track  led  him  to  warn  the  pilot  that  the  course  he  was  taking  wa« 
attended  with  danger,  and  to  order  him  to  stand  farther  out  to  sea.  If 
James  had  guided  the  helm  himself,  the  vessel  would  have  been  saved; 
but  no  s')oiier  had  he  retired  to  rest,  tfian  the  obstinate  and  self-conceiitd 
pilot  tacked  again ;  antl  at  half-past  five  on  the  mornine:  of  Sunday,  May 
6th,  grounded  the  ship  on  \Ur  dangerous  sand,  culled  the  Lemon  trA 
Ore,  about  twelve  leagues  j)asi  Yarmouth. 

The  duke  awoke  with  the  knocks  of  the  foundering  vessel,  and.  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  his  clothes  on,  hurried  on  deck  to  inquire  hov 
matters  were.  A  terrible  blow  had  just  struck  off  the  rudder;  eight  t't-et 
water  were  in  the  hold.  Sir  John  Berry,  the  captain,  urged  the  duke  to 
have  his  barge  hoisted,  to  preserve  his  royal  person.  *»  His  highness," 
continues  Sir  John,  ^^  being  unwilling  to  have  any  bt^t  hoisted,  hoping 
as  I  did,  that  the  ship  might  be  saved;  but  the  water  increasing,  and  no 
manner  of  hope  left  but  the  ship  must  be  lost,  I  did  again  request  Ins 
royal  highness  to  go  away  in  his  boat  to  the  yacht.     The  boat  v^v 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaiiiiic  de  Fra-'ice, 
Cliuillot  ColIectit)u. 
•^i^JolIJ  lii^rry,  captain  of  the  Gloucester.    Sir  James  Dick.    Lord  Dartmouth. 
Myi. 
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ted  out,  and  hb  highness  took  as  many  persons  of  quality  in  the 

with  him  as  she  would  carry.'' ' 
he  conduct  of  the  royal  admiral,  on  this  occasion,  has,  it  is  now 

known,  been  strangely  misrepresented  by  Burnet,  and  many  other 
ere,  who  have  copied  his  statement,  ^  that  the  duke  got  into  a  boat, 
took  care  of  his  dogs,  and  some  unknown  persons,  who  were  taken, 
I  that  earnest  care  of  his,  to  be  his  priests.     The  long-boat  went  off 

I  few,  though  she  might  have  carried  above  eighty  more  than  she  did." 
ugh  Burnet  is  the  text-book  of  a  party,  by  whom  any  attempt  to 
.radict  his  erroneous  assertions  is  considered  a  strong  symptom  of 
!ry,  it  is  only  proper  to  correct  the  unauthenticated  story  of  one 
»  was  not  present,  by  the  evidence  of  several  efficient  witnesses  who 
!.  It  is  worthy  of  attention  how  closely  the  simple  verbal  narrative 
le  wife  of  James  agrees  with  the  statements  of  Sir  John  Berry,  lord 
Lmouth,  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  but  not  surprising,  since  she 
it  from  the  lips  of  her  husband  and  those  very  pereons.  ^  In  the 
age,''  said  Mary  Beatrice,'  ^  the  ship  struck  upon  a  sand-bank,  foun- 
d,  and  began  to  fill  with  water.  The  duke  of  York  was  instantly 
id  upon,  from  all  sides,  to  save  himself  in  h'w  shallop,  which  would 

him  to  one  of  the  yachts.  He  refused,  not  wishing  to  forsake  the 
ihing  bark ;  but  more  than  six  feet  of  water  being  in  the  hold,  they 
pelled  him  to  leave  her  to  preserve  himself.  The  respect  and  attach- 
t  they  had  for  him  was  such,  that  not  one  of  those  who  were  in  the 
el  thought  of  taking  care  of  his  own  life  till  that  of  the  duke  was  in 
rity.  The  firat  that  began  to  leave  the  ship  were  those  he  called  to 
"  *  These  were  not  priests,  as  we  have  good  evidence.  The  only 
tt,  whose  name  has  yet  been  discovered  among  the  passengere  of  the 

Gloucester,  who  escaped  a  watery  grave,  was  Pere  Ronche,  the 
>ner  of  the  duchess  of  York,  who  saved  himself  by  embracing  a 
k,  as  his  royal  mistress  told  the  nuns  of  Chaillot ;  and  as  she,  of 
"se,  formed  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  value  of  tlie  lives  of  the 
esiastics  of  her  own  church,  from  what  Dr.  Burnet  did,  she  would, 

II  probability,  have  recorded  it  as  a  great  merit  in  her  dear  lord,  if 
ad  manifested  any  particular  solicitude  for  their  preservation.  The 
s's  boat  held  but  six  persons,  besides  the  rowere,  including  himself. 

first  person  he  called  was  his  favourite  Churchill  —  no  priest,  cer- 
y ;  and  if  Burnet  meant  to  class  him  among  the  dogs,  he  forgot  that 
tude  and  fidelity  are  inherent  virtues  of  the  canine  race.  James 
id  for  the  earl  of  Roxburgh  and  lord  O'Brian,  but  neither  obeyed  the 
dly  summons.    The  earl  of  Winton  and  two  bed-chamber-men  were 

ie  the  letter  in  the  Clarendon  Correspondence,  edited  by  Singer.    Also  th»t 

r  James  Dick. 

ledited  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France, 

Hut  Collection. 

IS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d*Est^,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. — This  stata- 

I  is  confirmed  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough^  who  says,  "The  duke  himself 

preserved  with  a  few  in  his  own  pinnace,  by  the  care  and  loyalty  of  the 

len,  who  would  neither  intrude  themselves,  nor  suffer  others,  for  their  safety, 

pose  a  prince  so  con9i<IerabIe.  —  Mordaunt  Genealogies.     Sir  James  Dick 

n»  that  the  duke  went  out  of  the  cabin  window  into  hU  ovrn  \\\>\q  NyMX. 
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in  the  boat  ^  The  esrl  of  Aberdeen,^'  (then  lord  Haddo,; 
tainhalU  ^*  sihurcil  the  danger  and  escape  of  James  upon  the 
Ore,  5th  Mav,  1682.  The  duke  of  York  was  so  anxious  for  hii 
that  he  called  out,  ^Save  my  lord-chancellor P*  which  wa«  the  finl 
annunciation  of  his  appointment  to  that  high  office.'*  ^^The  govs 
of  the  ship  being  lost,*'  proceeds  sir  John  Berry,  ^  and  every  one 
for  help,  yet^  amidst  all  this  disorder  and  confusion,  1  could  i 
observe  the  great  duty  the  poor  seamen  had  for  the  presemtlkMi 
royal  highnesses  person ;  when  the  barge  was  hoisting  out  end  1 
down  into  the  water,  not  one  man  so  much  as  proflered  to  run  ii 
but,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  affliction  and  dying  condition,  did 
and  thank  God  his  royal  highness  was  preserved.^  There  i 
many  in  the  shallop  as  she  could,  without  danger,  contain,  and  • 
Churchill  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  guarding  her  from  the  in 
of  supernumeraries — a  caution  not  in  vain ;  for  an  overloaded  be 
upset  close  by  that  in  which  the  duke  and  his  little  company 
When  his  royal  highness  saw  the  marquess  of  Montrose  strugglin 
the  waves,  he  insisted  that  he  should  be  received  into  the  shelli 
was  objected  against,  as  attended  with  peril  of  life  to  all ;  but,  reg 
of  selfish  considerations,  he  pulled  him  in  with  his  own  hand, 
was  this  the  only  instance  of  humanity  by  which  James  distini 
himself  on  that  occasion.  A  violin-player  swam  so  close  to  the! 
to  grasp  the  side,  imploring  them,  for  God's  sake,  to  save  his  life, 
duke  onlered  that  he  should  be  taken  into  the  boat.  His  comp 
protested  that  it  was  already  overloaded,  and  would  have  hi 
wretched  suppliant  beaten  oflf  with  the  oars.  ^^FieP  exclaimi 
duke,  who  knew  him ;  ^^  he  is  but  a  poor  fiddler ;  let  us  try  t 
him." » 

The  savage  instincts  of  self-preservation,  which  had  prompt 
crew  of  that  frail  bark  to  reject  the  agonizing  prayer  of  a  perishii 
low-creature,  yielded  to  the  manly  appeal  of  the  duke  in  his  behalC 
dripping  musician  was  admitted  at  once  to  share,  and  by  his  pi 
to  diminish,  the  chances  of  the  escape  of  the  heir  of  the  cros 
future  victor  of  Blenheim,  and  their  companions  in  peril.  They  r 
the  Mary  yacht  in  safety,  when  the  duke,  commanding  her  to  a 
sent  out  all  her  boats,  and  those  of  the  Happy  Return,  to  save  th 
in  the  foundering  ship ;  but,  before  any  service  could  be  done,  hit 
highness  and  the  rest,  to  their  inexpressible  grief,  saw  her  sink.* 
the  person  whom  James,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  a 
lives  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  him,  had  preserveil  from  a  ^ 
grave — he  who,  while  he  clung  to  the  boat^s  side,  had  heard  tl; 
mentous  parley  between  the  duke  of  York  and  those  who  were  b 
excluding  him — had  taken  umbrage,  forsooth,  at  the  terms  in  whi 
royal  preserver  had  succeeded  in  moving  their  compassion.  ^  i 
poor  fiddler  I"  The  service  was  not  sufficient  to  excuse  the  use 
epithet  which  vulgar  pride  construed  into  a  contempt.     James,  fef 

"mrd  for  one  whose  life  he  had  preserved,  continued  to  patronia< 

*Oldinixore.  '  Ecbaid. 
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It  the  insect  bore  him  deadly  malice — repaid  his  benefits  with  the 
aest  ingratitude ;  he  leagued  himself  with  his  political  libellers,  became 
spy  and  a  calumniator,  and  on  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  one  of  the  first  who  offered  his  services,  such  as  they  were,  to  that 
itentate.  As  to  Burnetts  assertion  touching  the  dogs,  which  has  been 
peated  by  so  many  subsequent  writers,  lord  Dartmouth  says :  ^  I  be- 
twe  his  reflection  upon  the  duke,  for  the  care  of  his  dogs,  to  be  as  ill- 
"oonded ;  for  I  remember  a  story  which  was  in  every  one's  mouth  at 
At  time,  of  a  struggle  that  happened  for  a  plank,  between  sir  Charles 
airborougii*  and  the  duke's  dog  Mumper,  which  convinces  me  that  dogs 
«re  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  (as  he  did,)  if  there  were  any  more 
a  board,  which  1  never  heard,  till  the  bishop's  story-book  was  pub- 
shed."" 

The  duke  of  York  performed  the  rest  of  his  voyage  in  the  Happy 
jetum,  and  landed  at  Leith  the  next  day,  Sunday,  May  7th,  at  eight 
'clock  in  the  evening ;  ^  and  came  once  again,"  says  lord  Peterborough, 
into  the  arms  of  his  incomparable  duchess,  who  was  half  dead,  though 
le  saw  him  alive,  at  the  fears  of  that,  which,  though  it  was  now  past, 
ie  had  heard  was  once  so  near."  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fol- 
iwing  interesting  particulars,  which  were  recorded  from  her  own  lips, 
lat  Mary  Beatrice  was  not  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  her  husband  had 
sen  involved,  till  informed  of  it  by  himself.  ^  The  duke,"  she  said, 
though  almost  beside  himself  with  grief,  at  the  calamity  which  had 
een  attended  with  the  loss  of  so  many  lives,  had,  nevertheless,  sufH- 
ient  presence  of  mind  to  prevent  any  of  his  followers  from  preceding 
im  to  Holyrood  abbey,  lest  the  news  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  the 
floacester  should  be  told  too  suddenly  to  her,  so  as  to  alarm  and  agi- 
ite  her,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  dangerous  results  in  her 
resent  situation.  The  approach  of  the  little  fleet  had,  of  course,  been 
baerved  from  the  heights  above  Edinburgh,  and  she  was  in  momentary 

*  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  was  one  of  the  royal  physicians ;  he  succeeded  in 
iacbing  the  ]racht,  but  he  was  almost  dead  with  cold  and  fatigue  when  he  was 
iken  on  board.  The  captain,  sir  John  Berry,  escaped  with  difficulty  by  nneans 
r  a  rope  into  captain  Wyborne's  boat. 

*  Letter  to  Erasmus  Lewis,  Esq.  Notes  of  the  new  edition  of  Bnrnet,  yol.  ii., 
I.  316. — Burnet's  third  assertion,  '*that  the  long-boat  went  off  with  few,  though 
be  might  have  carried  offaboye  eighty  more  than  she  did,''  is  equally  erroneous. 
ir  James  Dick,  the  lord-proyost  of  Edinburgh,  who.  with  the  earls  of  Mitldleton, 
le  laird  of  Touch,  and  many  others,  were  in  her,  declares  that  she  was  so  over- 
mded,  that  the  laird  of  Hopetoun,  the  earl  of  Roxburgh,  and  many  more,  consi- 
ered  it  safer  to  remain  in  the  sinking  ship  than  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
line  hazard.  **If  the  rest,'*  pursues  he,  ^'had  not  thought  us  dead  men,  I  am 
ore  many  more  would  have  jumped  in  upon  us.  We  were  so  thronged  we  had 
M  room  to  stand."  No  other  author  but  Burnet  could  have  contrived  to  make 
iree  such  sweeping  misstatements  in  as  many  lines.  The  only  blame  that  can 
rith  justice  be  imputed  to  James  on  tins  occasion,  was  his  excessive  anxiety  for 
le  preservation  of  a  box  of  papers,  which,  in  spite  of  colonel  Legge  s  remon- 
trances,  he  insisted  on  having  deposited  in  the  boat  before  he  could  l>e  induced 
>  enter  it  himself.  If  Burnet  had  been  aware  of  his  obstinacy  in  this  respect, 
le  might  have  censure<l  him  with  reason  for  giving  them  a  thought  at  such  a 
noment.  That  box,  in  all  probability,  contained  his  autograph  Memolc%^%  N^Voe^ 
ble  legacy  to  his*orians. 

10  H 
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expectation  of  his  arrival     He  hastened  to  her  infltantly,  on  badifiln- 
buu  lor  tVar  of  8ur|)ri:«inir  htr,  inaiie  his  equerry,  Mr.  Griffin^  enterirtil^' 
to  prepare  her  for  his  appearance.     Tiie  duchess,  seeing  that  geotkai  Ik-  - 
alone,  exclaimed  in  ^rcat  consternaiion,  *  Where  is  the  dukeF^Heiilk 
in  the  antechamber,  mudain,'  replied  Grilfin.     The  next  moment,  Ja>  I fe  • 
entered,  and  announced  his  oun  arrival.     Mary  Beatrice  wasioo»|Wc> 
powered  at  the  thoughts  of  the  dreadful  peril  from  which  her  lordU  |« 
narrowly  escaped,  that  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  and  for  yRl  lie 
afterwards  she  wept,  and  bhuddered  whenever  she  thought  of  it'^*   Tk  It  : 
greatest  rejoicings,  accompanied    by   bontires  and    illuminationsi  took  I  •  3 
place  in  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  his  royal  highnesses  escape;  id  |kr 
several  spirited  popular  songs  and  congratulatory  poems  were  puUiiy  It* 
on  the  occasion.     In  some  of  those,  there  were  allusions  to  the  hap  1^^ 
which  the  situation  of  the  duchess  was  calculated  to  excite  amoof  ihe  li, , 
numerous  party  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  royal  line  and  DUiecf  |ri 
Stuart  continued  by  a  male  heir.     The  following  verse  from  a  8ao|r  \k  K^ 
Mat.  Taubman,  called  '^  York  and  Albany,^'  contains  a  graceful  coopb'  |.'>^ 
ment  to  the  duchess : —  I  y_ 

**Tl»e  wnniif»rin{r  dove  thai  was  sent  forth  I'- 

To  liiiil  !M..nie  laiiiiin^  iienr,  I. - 

Wlicn   Kii;;laii(i'*i  urk  was  tust  on  tloods  I. , 

Of  j- aliiii^y  :iMii   iVar. —  I 

R«»tiirii>   wiih  f>live  lirani'li  of  joy,  I 

Tn  si'l  tin'  nation   froo  I' 

From  \Vhij:i;i*h  rnp»,  ilmt  wouUl  destroy  I  ^ 

Great  York  utul  Allmny."  L. 

Great  persuasions  were  used  to  deter  Mary  Beatrice  from  undertakini  I' 
a  journey  to  Knglnnd  at  all,  under  these  cirnimstances,  and  more  e5{«-  i 
cially,  to  dissuade  her  from  a  sea  voyajje ;  but  notwithstanding  the  le^  I: 
ror  which  the  calamitous  loss  of  nearly  two  hundred  lives  in  the  faiil  I 
Gloucester  had  excited  among  her  ladies,  she  declared  her  determination 
of  accompanyinir  her  lord,'  who  wished  to  adhere  to  the  original  plan, 
of  returning  to  Kngland  by  sea.     She  would  neither  consent  to  remain 
in  Scotland  ftHT  her  accouchement,  without  him,  nor  listen  to  anv  arrange 
ment  for  a  long  overland  journey  by  herself.     *•  Whatever  dangers  he 
might  be  exposed  to,"  she  said,  ^*  it  was  her  wish  to  share  them,  and  that 
she  should  esteem  herself  happier  in  danger  or  trouble  with  him,  than 
in  ease  and  security  without  him." 

The  duke  of  York  took  a  solemn  leave  of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's 
council,  and  also  of  the  authorities  of  the  good  town  of  Eilinburgh;  on 
the  r2th  of  iVIay,  a  few  days  after,  he,  with  his  faithful  duchess  and  the 
princess  Anne,  proceeded  in  state  to  Leith.  and  embarked  in  the  Happy 
Return.  They  were  attended  to  the  water's  edge  by  a  great  concourse 
of  people  of  all  degrees,  and  no  little  wonder  was  expressed  at  the  foo- 
rage  of  their  royal  highnesses  in  venturing  to  go  by  sea,  after  the  duke's 
recent  peril  and  narrow  escape  from  a  watery  grave.  It  was  to  facilitate 
ttie  embarkation  of  the  duchess  of  York,  whose  situation  rendered  Jtmei 

*  MS.  MjMiiorials  of  Mary  d'Ksie,  m  tlie  Archives  au  Royauzne  de  Fimiic& 

*  Ihi({.     Journal  ol'  James  IL 
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rery  solicitous  for  her  safety,  that  the  plan  of  the  accommodation  chair 
fencf  pulley,  now  so  general  for  ladies,  was  first  devised.'  In  this  simple 
■iBchine,  which  she  described  minutely  to  her  cloistered  friends  at  Chail- 
ot,  Mary  Beatrice  was  drawn  up  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  carried  into 
^er  cabin.  Her  principal  lady  in  waiting,  Penelope,  countess  of  Peter- 
borough, whose  nephew,  lord  O^Brian,  had  perished  in  the  Gloucester, 
so  greatly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  voyage,  that  she  begged  to  go 
another  ship,  lest  she  should  infect  her  royal  highness  with  her  fears. 
End  agitate  her  with  her  tears  and  cries.' 

^  For  my  part,^  said  Mary  Beatrice,  when  relating  these  particulars  in 
Ihe  days  of  her  widowhood  and  exile,  ^^  I  feared  nothing ;  I  saw  the  kingi 
End  I  seemed  to  have  power  to  confront  every  peril.  Alas  !^'  added  she, 
Eighing,  ^  1  often  stand  self-condemned  before  God,  for  my  want  of  love 
and  confidence  in  Him,  when  I  think  of  my  feelings  towards  the  king, 
ny  husband.  He  was,?'  pursued  she,  ^^  the  most  intrepid  of  men,  and 
looked  on  danger  with  perfect  coolness,  as  was  said  of  him  by  monsieur 
le  prince  (de  Cond^),  and  M.  de  Turenne."* 

The  voyage  was  safely  performed.  On  the  26th,  they  arrived  at  the 
buoy  in  the  gun-fieet,  of  which  their  majesties,  who  were  at  Windsor, 
being  informed  by  express,  they  came  with  all  the  loyal  part  of  their 
court  to  Putney,  where  they  took  barge,  and  went  down  the  river  to 
meet  and  welcome  their  royal  highnesses.  At  Erith,  the  joyful  encoun- 
ter took  place,  where  his  majesty's  barge  being  laid  alongside  the  auspi- 
ciously-named vessel  in  which  the  royal  exiles  had  returned  from  Scot- 
land, they  were  received  on  board  amidst  the  thunders  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  joyful  gratulations  with  which  the  duke  was  greeted  by  his  royal 
brother  and  all  present,  in  consequence  of  his  almost  miraculous  escape 
ia  his  recent  peril  at  sea.  The  king  also  expressed  his  love  and  esteem 
lor  the  duchess,  for  whom  he  always  had  a  great  regard,  and  on  the  pre- 
sent- occasion  considered  her  worthy  of  more  sympathy  than  her  lora. 
He  knew  how  much  she  had  suffered  by  her  residence  in  a  northern  cli- 
mate, and  honoured  her  for  her  conjugal  devotion,  as  well  as  for  her 
conjugal  patience  under  some  grievances,  which  were  too  well  known 
to  the  whole  court.  The  royal  brothers,  with  their  consorts,  proceeded. 
in  a  sort  of  triumph,  on  their  pleasant  homeward  progress  up  the  Tiiames 
to  Whitehall,  where  they  landed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  crowded 
shores,  having  been  saluted  all  the  way  up  the  river  by  the  ships  in  the 
roads,  and  the  guns  from  the  Tower.  They  proceeded  next  to  Arlington- 
house,  in  the  park,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the  earl  and  countess 
with  a  magnificent  banquet.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  many 
worthy  citizens,  came  the  same  day  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  their 
royal  highnesses  on  their  happy  return.  In  the  evening,  the  city  blazed 
with  illuminations  and  bonfires,  the  bells  rang,  and  all  the  tokens  of  popu- 
lar rejoicing  were  expressed.^ 

These  rejoicings  were  echoed  in  Edinburgh,  as  soon  as  the  news  of 

^Journal  of  James  II.  'Ibid. 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Est^,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
'  HiMorical  Memoirs  of  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany.     Journal  of  I^tcv^v 
Echard. 
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the  safe  arriTal  of  the  duke  and  dachen  were  receiYed  ia  'thegorf  1 
town,''  of  which  the  followinf^  traces  have  recently  been  dixom  | 
among  the  Exchequer  Records,  by  Alexander  Macdooald,  Esq.  I 

**  Paid  to  Robert  Keiinedjr.  10/.  sterling,  for  two  bonfires,  29th  of  Msf  ndlf  I 
of  June,  upon  the  newes  of  their  royal  highoets*  tmxf  SLrijvel  at  Loodoo.   Mm 
44/.  KMits  for  wine  anil  glutes  as  within." 

Then  follow  the  vouchers  for  this  ontlav^  from  which  we  find  Ai 
the  iflasses  were  broken  by  the  loyal  topers,  and  that  the  boofirci  soi 
kindled  in  the  Abbey-close,  and  on  Arthur^s-seat,  the  grandest  ftiM 
for  such  a  beacon  of  joy  that  the  three  realms  could  bouL 

The  first  thing  that  occupied  James's  attention  after  his  retan  i» 
England  was  the  condition  of  the  widows  of  the  officera  and  shh 
who  had  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Gloucester.  To  those  of  h 
common  seamen,  he  ordered  eleven  months'  pay  to  be  disbursed,  aii 
that  those  of  the  officers  should  be  pensioned  as  if  their  husbands  y 
died  in  battle,  besides  presenting  each  with  a  donation  from  his  piint 
property,  which  was  received,  says  a  contemporary  bioj^pher,  **  by  ik 
poor  women  with  many  thanks  and  reiterated  prayers  for  his  topt 
highnesses  long  life,  health  and  prosperity.''* 

James  and  Mary  Beatrice  were  now  established  in  their  own  royil 
home  at  St.  Jameses  palace,  once  more,  and  their  prospects  wore  a  (bt' 
tering  brightness  for  a  time.  Mary  Beatrice  had  always  been  a  favoBiik 
with  the  people,  to  which  her  beauty  and  purity  of  conduct  contribatcil 
not  a  little.  She  wa8  now  only  four-and-twenty,  and  the  charms  d 
early  youth  had  ripened  into  matron  dignity  and  grace.  Her  first  appet^ 
ance  at  the  theatre  with  the  duke  drew  forth  the  most  rapturous  applsoMi 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  poetry  of  Otway  and  Dryden  in  the  prolofve 
and  epilogue  of  the  play  that  was  performed  on  that  occasion.  A  ie« 
days  afterwards,  the  laureate  addressed  the  following  elegant  lines  to  her 
royal  highness  on  her  return  : 

**  When  factious  rage  to  cruel  exile  drove 
The  queen  of  beauty,  and  the  court  of  lore, 
The  mu:*p8  dr(K>pe<l  with  their  forsaken  arts. 
And  the  pad  Cupids  broke  their  useless  darts : 
Love  could  no  longer  afler  beauty  stay, 
But  wandered  northward,  to  the  verge  of  day. 
But  now  the  illustrious  nymph,  returned  again, 
Brings  every  grace  triumphant  in  her  train ; 
The  wondering  nereids,  though  they  raised  no  storm. 
Followed  her  passage  to  behold  her  form : 
Far  from  her  side  flew  faction,  strife,  and  pride. 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  died. 
Three  gloomy  years  against  this  day  were  set. 
But  this  one  mighty  sun  hath  cleared  the  debt ; 
For  her  the  weeping  heavens  became  serene. 
For  her  the  ground  is  clad  in  cheerful  green ; 
For  her  the  nightingales  are  taught  to  sing, 
And  Nature  has,  for  her,  delaye<i  the  spring. 
The  muse  resumes  her  long-forgotten  lays, 

'Memoirs  of  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany. 
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And  Loye,  restored,  his  ancient  realm  surveys,— 
Recals  our  beauties,  and  reyives  our  plays : 
His  waste  dominions  peoples  once  again. 
And  from  her  presence  dates  his  second  reign ; 
But  awful  charms  on  her  fhir  forehead  sit, 
Dispensing  what  she  never  will  admit; 
Pleasing,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia's  silver  beam/— 
The  people's  wonder,  and  the  poet's  theme. 
Distempered  zeal,  sedition,  cankered  hate. 
No  more  shall  vex  the  church,  or  tear  the  state ; 
No  more  shall  faction  civil  discords  move, 
Or  only  discords  of  too  tender  love : 
Discords  that  only  this  dispute  shall  brings— 
Who  best  shall  love  the  duke  or  serve  the  king." 

manifestation  of  popular  favour  with  which  the  royal  exiles  wore 
on  their  return  to  England,  was  only  like  a  burst  of  sunshine 
dark  clouds  when  the  thunder  growb  ominously  in  the  distance, 
clusionists  were  defeated,  but  not  conquered.  They  were  out- ' 
sd,  but  they  continued  to  wage  their  war  with  the  base  weapons 
8  and  political  squibs.  Hitherto  the  duchess  had  been  spared 
en  attacks,  though  more  than  one  oblique  shaA  had  been  aimed 
irection ;  but  now  her  situation  was  to  furnish  the  grounds  of  a 
eusation.  As  her  last  child  had  been  a  boy,  it  was  confidently 
>y  the  Yorkists,  that  she  would  bring  the  duke  a  son.  The 
party,  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  these  sanguine  anticipations 
alized,  circulated  malicious  reports  that  a  plot  was  in  preparation 
ve  the  protestant  heiress  of  the  crown,  of  her  place  in  the  sue- 
by  the  imposition  of  a  spurious  child.  In  Scotland,  these  injo- 
mours  were  indignantly  noticed  by  a  now  forgotten  lyrist  of  that 
in  the  following  elegant  stanzas,  with  which  he  concludes  a 
r  mythological  compliments  to  ^  York^s  lovely  duchess :" 

"See,  led  by  her  great  admiral,  she  is  come. 
Laden  with  such  a  blessing  home 
As  do(h  surmount  our  joy; 
And  with  a  happy  omen  speaks  the  princely  boy. 

Heaven  grant  him  live, 
Our  wonted  peace  and  glory  to  retrieve; 

And,  by  a  just  renown, 
Within  its  lawful  centre  fix  the  crown. 
Then  smile,  Great  Britain's  genius,  once  again. 
And  music's  daughter^  loAy  numbers  sing; 
And  every  beauteous  nymph  and  loyal  swain 
Their  grateful  tribute  bring: 
And  only  impious  men 
That  happy  birth  contemn." 

Beatrice  felt,  however,  more  than  usual  apprehension  as  her 
3w  nigh,  and  entreated  king  Charles  to  permit  her  to  have  the 
and  support  of  her  mother's  presence.  The  king,  ever  indulgent 
air  sister-in-law,  not  only  acceded  to  her  wish,  but  wrote  with 
1  hand  to  the  duchess  of  Modena,  acquainting  her  with  her 
r^s  desire  for  her  company,  and  inviting  her  to  his  court.     The 

of  Modena  being  then  in  Flanders,  came  in  ^eal  l\a&\ft^  \o  viCkA 
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all  trouhlesoine  ceremonies  which  might  create  delay.     No  sooner  wa 
it  known  that  !(iie  wus  in  Ltiudun,  than  the  party  that  had  formed  ibM 
(•i>nrt  (irrary  to  Htigiuatize  tiie  birth  of  the  infant,  in  case  it  proTcd  to  be 
a  Hon.  f-ndcavuiiied  to  (Miison  the  minds  of  tlie  people,  by  circulaiingi 
rt'port  I  hilt  the  diirhe»ii  of  Modena  only  came  to  facilitate  tlie  popub 
df>i<(n  of  introducing  a  boy  to  supplant  the  female  heirs  of  the  crovi 
in  the  event  of  tiie  dnrheits  of  York  giving  birth  to  a  daughter i'  ihw 
iMiputinir  to  ilie  duchesM  of  Modena,  the  absurd  intention  of  depriving  ha 
own  grandchild  of  the  dignity  of  a  princess  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  next 
pluee,  in  the  regal  suceesssion  after  her  two  elder  sisters,  for  the  sake  of 
iiub?ttitiiiing  a  b(»y,  whom  they  pretended  she  had  brought  from  Uoliandi 
for  that  purpose.'     So  early  was  the  determination  betrayed  of  impaph 
ing  any  male  isrsue  that  init^ht  be  born  of  the  marriage  of  James  ll.aoi 
Mary  of  Modena,  by  the  faction  which,  six  years  afterwards,  succeeded, 
in  some  degree,  in  stigmatizing  the  birth  of  their  second  son.     It  is  abo 
remarkable  that  circumstances  favoured  the  projected  calumny,  for  Miry 
Beatrice,  who  did  notex[)ect  her  accouchement  till  the  end  of  AugosV 
was  unex)>ectedly  broutrht  to  bed  on  the  15th  of  tliat  month,  only  thive 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  duciieijs  of  Modena.     She  had  so  qnick  a 
lime,  that  very  few  of  the  witne>j*es,  \vho>e  presence  was  deemed  necw- 
stirv,  to  verify  the  birth  of  liic  infant,  could  be  summoned :  but  as  it 
proved  a  ffirl.  noihinir  more  was  said  about  the  Dutch  boy,  or  the  ticii- 
tious  pregnancy  of  lUv  royal  mother.     Greiit  rejoicings  were  made  io 
Edniburi^h,  for  the  safely  of  the  duciiess,^  of  which  the  following  amusing 
document,  lat(>ly  discovered  among  the  Excheiiuer  Records  of  ScotlanJ* 
is  one  of  the  vestiges:^ 

"  Att  E»linl>iir;rh,  22  Anpu#t.  10S2. 
•*  KrTi'jiiiofl  from  tir  Williiiui  Mjarp,  hi>  iiiajt'stifs  cash  keeper,  the  sum  of 
ilvf  {Hiuiiii  ^l:lrliIl,  niitl  that  lor  the  iMHitirrs  M>tt  up  in  t)ie  Abbie  cIo>5  and  on 
Arrliur  Si'ut,  on  i\u*  nt-coiint  of  hi*r  n^viiU  biglines  being  £>nilly  brought  to  bed.  I 
BHy  ri'cciinvcil  by  inc,  Robebt  Kex^tldt." 

•*  Alw»e  r^'voancd  for  wyne  anil  ^lassos  spent  at  tJic  said  lionfyre,  the  *umof 
tlir»"«»  poiMiil  »»iarlin.     1  >ay  rere'aucd  by  nie,  Robert  Kk^txkdt.' 

*  I.rti  Tcatro  Britannii-a.  toin.  ii..  p.  O'Wl,  puYdishod  in  1004.  *  Ibi'l. 
•Tilt'  Town  Council  Uivi»ril  Book  has  the  following  entry  connected  with  tiw 

ov<Mit : — 

*'2Ut  day  of  August,  16S2. 

"Tin*  coiuK'il  have  appointed  a  wilonmity  this  day,  in  te>timony  of  the  ftnl 
joy  am!  •'ati>f;»i'tion  thai  ihf  ni'iiihbmr'j  anil  inhal>itants  U'ithin  this  ci?v.  ani 
oilnr*.  Iii»  niajr*ity'!»  lir;:«'«i  thcnMii  ri'>i»lin;r,  onixht  to  have  f«.»r  the  great  ble'^ir-? 
ail  lii«-  iii;ij«-Hty's  ^cmmI  Mil»p.-rTs  have  through  Goil  Almighty,  his  gift  of  an  aildii-r. 
of  Mill  daiightiT  of  liin  royal  hi;:hness  tt»  the  royal  larnily.  Thereforr  the  CiMi:y:l 
appi'iiii-*  a  pKH-laniation  to  j;ri  thriMitih  tlu»  rityby  beat  of  drnni,  ordaining  all ''''' 
inlialii'am>  ihrroin  to  put  on  bop.tirfs  this  ihiy  in  iht'  atlt*rnoon,  at  the  riUjiiDg'''' 
the  bolls,  ill  tiv«iitiration  of  tlu-ir  joy  aii<l  great  >ati>fa«-tion  for  the  great  hi**"!'? 
Cioil  Ahnighty  ha-*  bctowed  on  tho  royal  family,  ami  the  hnp]nne5$  ibc  wh*'* 
nubjti-i.s  ill  his  majesty's  dnminions  enjoy  ]>y  the  fi>ri»>aid  addition  to  the  rersl 
family.    Ilk  person  that  fails  to  put  on  l>ontires  ."hall  pay  a  penally  of  2i»/.  Si-oti" 

The  aii-ounts  of  Magnus  Trince,  the  eity  trea>urer,  bhow  that  the  bonfires  «*»* 
thi*  u<KiiI  tiwn  'VM  '.)$.  >iHits. 

*  \W  Alexander  ^laeilonuld,  Es(j.,  to  whose  couTXe^y  I  am  indebted  ibr  ^ 
tranM.*ript. 
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The  appearance  of  a  comet,  the  day  of  the  infantas  birth,  was  supposed 
to  prognosticate  a  great  and  glorious  destiny  for  the  little  princess,  who 
was  baptised  by  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  by  the  names  of 
Charlotte  Maria.  Her  sponsors  were  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
countesses  of  Clarendon  and  Arundel.  The  maternal  joy  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice was  as  usual  doomed  to  be  succeeded  by  maternal  grief.  The 
babe,  whose  birth  had  been  so  eagerly  anticipated,  after  an  ephemeral 
existence  of  about  eight  weeks,  died  suddenly  in  a  convulsion  fit ;  she 
was  interred  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  The  prince  of  Orange 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  expressive  of  his  sympathy, 
which,  however  deceitful,  appears  to  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
bereaved  parent,  unless  James  uses  the  following  expressions  in  bitter 
larcasm,  well  aware,  as  he  was,  of  William's  treacherous  practices 
igainat  him.    He  says : 

**■  I  had  jTOurs  of  the  23d,  at  Newmarket,  before  I  came  thence,  but  could  not 
aosiver  it  sooner  than  now.  I  see  by  it  you  were  sensibly  touched  with  the  loss 
[  had  of  my  little  daughter,  which  is  but  what  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  you 
liat  are  so  concerned  at  all  that  happens  to  me.'*' 

No  important  event  in  the  personal  history  of  Mary  Beatrice  occurred 
between  the  death  of  the  princess  Charlotte  and  the  accession  of  her  lord 
;o  the  throne  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  she  never  interfered  in  poli- 
ical  intrigues  when  duchess  of  York,  and  for  that  reason  her  name  is  a 
>lank  in  public  history,  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  residence  in 
Flngland.  Her  court  at  St.  Jameses  palace  was  always  magnificent,  and 
Sur  more  orderly  than  that  at  Whitehall.  Gregorio  Leti,  the  historio- 
[rrapher  to  Charles  II.,  gives  the  following  list  of  the  English  ladies  of 
Mrhom  her  household  was  composed,  in  the  year  1683:'  ^Penelope 
3brien, '  countess  of  Peterborough,  speaks  French  well,  salary  1600 
crowns."  This  lady  had  been  with  her  ever  since  her  marriage.  "  Su- 
lannah  Armine,  lady  Bellasys  ;^'  the  reader  will  remember  that  this  lady 
had  been  honourably  wooed  by  the  duke  of  York  for  his  wife,  soon 
ifter  the  death  of  his  first  duchess,  and,  as  he  could  not  obtain  his  bro- 
ther's consent  to  the  marriage,  he  had  vindicated  her  character  from  all 
Kispersion,  by  making  her  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  his  young  consort, 
Mary  Beatrice  d'Elsti,  who  never  expressed  the  slightest  jealousy  of  her. 
The  countess  of  Roscommon  was  another  of  the  ladies  of  her  bed-cham- 
ber. Her  six  maids  of  honour  were  Frances  Walsingham,  Catharine 
Fraser,  Anne  Killigrewe,  Anne  Kingsmill,  Catharine  Wallers,  and  Catha- 
rine Sedley ;  the  last,  with  a  salary  of  800  crowns  :  she  was  an  object 
of  great  uneasiness  to  her  royal  highness,  on  account  of  her  illicit  tie 
with  the  duke.  Lady  Harrison  held  the  office  of  mother  of  the  maids. 
Lady  Jones  was  chamber-keeper.  Her  bed-chamber  women  were  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dawson,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Anne  Hyde,  duchess 
of  York,  with  a  salary  of  600  crowns ;  lady  Bromley,  ditto ;  lady  Went- 
worth  ;  lady  Boucher;  and  lady  Turner.  The  household  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice had  much  higher  salaries  than  those  of  her  royal  sister-in-law  queen 

'  Dalrymple's  Appendix.     The  date  of  James's  letter  is  (X*t  24,  1682. 
'Mary  Beatrice  had   four  Italian  ladies:  Madame  de  Montecucali  and  hec 
daughter,  Madame  Moiza  and  Pelegrina  Turinie,  in  hex  bouwboVOL. 
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Oilhmrine ;  but  the  duke^i  economy  enabled  hie  coneort  to  be 
tiid  it  is  doubtful  if  her  ladies  had  any  perquiaitea. 

Early  in  tlie  year  1G84,  the  duke  of  York  waa  reinataled  in  hii  pal  I 
of  lord  admiral,  on  which  occasion  tlie  first  Jacobite  aong  was  viitti  I 
and  set  to  music ;  it  was  entitled :  I 

Thk  Rotal  Admibal. 

Let  Titut*  ami  Patience'  stir  up  a  comraocion. 
Their  plotiinK  and  nwearing  shall  prosper  no  mors; 

Now  gallant  old  Jamie  commands  on  the  oeeAn, 

And  mighty  Charles  keeps  them  in  awe  on  the  ihorai 

Jamie  the  valiant,  the  champion  royal ! 

His  own  and  the  monarchy's  rival  withstood ; 
The  hane  and  the  terror  of  those,  the  disloyal. 

Who  slew  his  loved  father,  and  thirst  for  liis  blood. 

York  the  great  admiral— ocean's  defender. 

The  joy  of  our  navy,  the  dread  of  its  foes ; 
The  lawful  succe!i»or — what  upstart  pretender 

Shall  dare,  in  our  isle,  the  true  heir  to  oppose! 

Jamie,  who  quelled  the  proud  foe  on  the  ocean. 
And  roiie  ilit*  t>o\v  conqi>t*ror  over  the  main ; 

To  \Ui*  K^Wixui  ht^ro  let  all  pay  devotion. 
For  Eiiv;laiul  her  itdiiiiral  sectf  hiiii  aignin. 

Mar}'  Beatrice  was  attacked  with  a  sudden  alarming  illness,  in  theli^ 
ter  end  of  May,  the  same  year,  in  the  absence  of  her  lord,  who  had  been 
suinmoiuHJ  by  the  king  to  attend  a  council  at  Windsor.  As  soon  as  the 
duke  heard  of  her  illness,  he  hastened  to  her,  but  the  danger  was  orer 
by  the  time  he  arrived.  In  a  letter,  dated  May  30 ih,  James  relates  tbi 
symptoms  of  her  malady  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  adding,  ^  But  now, 
Gmi  he  thanked,  she  is  quite  well  of  that,  and  free  fi'om  a  feverish  dis- 
temper which  came  with  it,  and  I  hope  will  be  well  enough  to  go  to 
Windsor  bv  the  end  of  next  week."' 

It  was  during  this  sojourn  at  Windsor  that  the  duke  of  York  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  his  daughter  Henrietta  lady  Waldgrave:* 

"  Wiiuisor,  June  9,  1**4. 

^  Till  the  duchess  came  to  tlii^  place  I  did  not  know  that  sir  Charles  Wsid* 
grave  was  ilead,  or  else  I  had  wriiion  sooner  to  yoi>,  lo  have  told  you  I  wiJ 
sorry  Xo  hear  of  it,  and  now  that  hir  Henry  is  come  to  the  estate.  I  must  recom* 
nieiui  to  you  both  to  be  ^ikhI  inunagcrii,  and  to  be  »UTe  to  live  within  what  roa 
have,  aiul  In:  sure  to  have  a  care  not  to  run  at  llrst. 

"*  Now  that  the  duchess  is  here,  1  shall  seldom  go  to  London.  When  I  do.  I 
shall  be  sure  to  let  you  know  it,  that  you  may  meet  me  there. 


*  Titus  Oate^,  the  inventor  of  the  Popish  plot. 

•Patience  Ward,  the  fanatic  alderman.  'Dalrymple's  AppeDiiix. 

•Original  Letter?,  edited  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  vol.  iii.,  p.  XiO.  first  series.  La■^r 
Waldgrave  was  daughter  to  James  II.  by  Arabella  Churchill.  M^he  was  si^t^rto 
the  duke  of  B<'rwick,  who  is  oAen  mentioned  in  thc:^e  letters.  Henrietta  Fib- 
James,  for  so  she  was  called  by  her  father,  was  broui^ht  up  a  Roman-oathoiKr, 
and  marrifd  into  a  family  of  the  same  religion.  Her  hus^band  was  Henry.  «(>& 
and  heir  of  sir.  Charles  Waldgrave.  i>he  accompanied  her  father  antl  his  quers 
in  their  exile,  and  lived  some  years  at  Ml  Gerniains,  where  we  shall  oiten  bsTf 
occasion  to  mcniioa  hei. 
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norrow  I  go  a  huntings  and  on  Friday  to  HamptoO'Court :  and  at  any 
len  you  do  come  hither,  take  care  that  it  be  not  when  I  am  abroad,  that 
^  not  miss  me. 
me  hear  from  you,  and  be  assured  I  shall  be  always  very  kind  to  you. 

1  the  preceding  letters  of  James  to  this  young  lady,  there  is  rea- 
think  that  his  duchess  would  not,  at  that  time,  allow  any  public 
lance  to  be  given  to  his  illegitimate  ofl^pring  (though  she  evinced 
>usy  of  the  two  princesses),  she  afterwards  took  lady  Waldgrave 
r  household.  Afler  spending  about  three  weeks  with  the  court 
Jsor,  the  duke  and  duchesis  of  York  returned  for  a  few  days  to 
wn  palace  at  St.  Jameses.  Up  to  that  period,  the  friendly  relations 
1  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  step-daughter  the  princess  Anne,  who 
w  been  married  several  months  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  had 
n  interrupted.  Evidence  of  the  regard  which  subsisted  between 
L  this  time,  appears  in  the  following  casual  communication  in  a 
om  James  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  June  26th,  1684 ;  ^  The 
I  intends  for  Tunbridge  on  Monday.  My  daughter,  the  princess 
mark,  designs  to  go  there,  also,  to  keep  her  company,  but  not  to 
B  waters."  * 

ison  of  peace  and  national  prosperity  had  succeeded  the  crisis  of 
s-house  plot  The  duke  of  York  appeared  firmly  planted  beside 
3ne,  and  his  influence  guided  the  helm  of  state ;  but  his  know- 
f  business  and  love  of  economy  suited  not  the  views  of  the  cor- 
d  selfish  statesmen  of  whom  his  brother's  cabinet  was  composed, 
beginning  of  tlie  year  1685,  a  secret  cabal  was  formed  against 
'  which  the  leading  members  were  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and 
,  lord  Godolphin  and  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  purpose 
ling  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  driving  him  and  his  consort  into 
but  before  their  plans  were  matured,  the  unexpected  death  of 
ereign  placed  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown  in  a  position  to  make 
emble. 

ey  were  trying  to  send  us  into  banishment  again,''  says  Mary 
e,  ^'just  before  we  became  king  and  queen  of  England.'"  This 
ccurred  on  February  the  6th,  1685. 

rmple's  Appendix,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50. 

of  James  II.     Lingard.     Mackintosh. 

Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaome  de  Fnnet. 
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MARY  BEATRICE  OF  MODENA. 

QUEKN-CONSORT  OK  JAMES  IL.  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN AKD 

IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mary  BcHiriro  r]iii><*ii  of  Eii(:1aii(l — Hrr  srief  for  the  death  of  Charle*  IL— B^ 
ci*i\i*!i  tiiT  li^^t  lir»iiin^c  in  hrd — Populariiy  ol*  king  James — Ret'orins  at  com 
— Qncfn'it  inlfrri'rt'Mf'i.>  ulniut  her  brothers  marriage  —  Her  aiigrv  correifUfr 
(ii-niir  witli  liini  —  Fri(>n<lly  tetters  to  the  prince  of  Oran({e  —  III  health  ud 
nnh:i|>|iini'.»t  ol'  ihf  fpiiM'ii-^Her  dislike  to  ronge — Catliarine  Seiiley — Queea'l 
ji'aliiii<«y  and  rfpniiii'hfM  tr>  the  king — James  dismisses  ^^edley — Her  majestjr'i 
h|i|riidid  Tf^iihu — >hi*  lil>«'rKie»  the  |nx)r  debtor*— Anetuiotea  of  the  ooroaatioa 

—  Kinu  mill  ijiii'i-n  an  in  -tatf  tu  mass — (^ufi'ii  at  the  optMiin;;;  iff  parliament— 
M<'i»ni"iitli  s  riln-llii-ii — K:il>e  a''piT>iiin  on  the  qnet-n — Moiimonih  wrim  U 
imi'li'ri'  Im'i  iiitii'-i'^-ii.n—  jann'>  LTi-atc:*  SimIIi'v  f*iiunie>>  of  Purcliesirr — Anger 
t't  i\n'  «|iiii'ij-  I'jirty  :i;^:iiii-t  ln-r — Hit  nnliappinr.-"." — >he  takes  to  her  oliam- 
liiT- -■  rii'-ii'iiati'  M-ri.i-  with  i]\f  kin;: — Jarui's  i-rders  Intly  lKiroht»*ter  iroa 
mini— (^m-i-n'?'  niaiil<i  of  hniinur — Knil>;i:«?y  to  Ki>rne — Qu(>en  obtains  a  cardi* 
ii:il  >  liai  ((If  hi'f  nnt-lf — Cjuei-n't*  vi-ii  to  the  camp  ui  llniinslow— Her  <ta9B 
|„>,{ — II,. I-  dJ^p|(■aonrl•  a^ain>t  lord  Ko<'|io>ier — Vi&its  hi^t  s^ick  wife^— Herdih 
]iki>  of  lather  Pi'iri' — I'uhlii;  ri*««i'j»tion  c»f  pope"a  nuncio-^Death  ortheduchm 

of  Mmlt'iia — (iriff  of  the  ijuimmj — llrr  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange >he  go« 

to  Iiaih  wjih  ihc  kini; — Hi-*  atti-ntions  to  her — I-KMve*  her  at  Bnth His  piJ' 

^riinai^o  to  St.  \Vinifr<'d'>  wrll — Visitii  the  queen  at  Bath — Warne<i  of  the 
treat-hrry  of  thi*  j)riiM-i'  of  Orange  hy  Ikmrepanx — lie  returns  to  Londoo— 
QuiM'n  joniH  him  at  \Vind^4•^ — 'I'hey  return  to  Whiiidmll — Queen's  pre^rnancy 

—  I'nhhe  ihanl..-i.'iv  in^" — Injurious  n-pori:* — Declaration  of  liberty  of  con»<:ieiM 
— 'I'hi'  king  anil  \N  illi:ini  Trnn — Fuiher  IVtre  and  the  queen— Her  gracicni 

iM'havionr  i<'  Clarmdon — Princess  Amie's  haired  to  the  queen Her  «ecrft 

niui-Jiinatioiis  u;:ainM  her — (>utw:ird  civility — Queen's  sudflen  illnerts — Seeds 
lor  ihe  king — (incs  up  her  intention  of  lying-in  ut  Winder — Reaioas  wbf 
Mut  ut  Whitehall. 

Maky  HF.ATiticF.  \vn8  an  attendant  on  the  death-bed  of  her  royal 
l)rnih(T-in-Iaw,  (^harics  ]!.,  and  the  only  person  in  that  room  to  whoo 
i|iie(>n  (^atharino  vtMitiired  to  H|)eak  a  word  in  cnntidence  on  his  spiriiml 
atlitirs.'     ^o  ono  lamented  more  s^incerelv  for  tlie  fatal  termination  o( 

w 

the  illness  of  that  monarch,  although  it  was  an  event  that  elevated  her 
ctniMirt  and  herself  to  a  throne.  **The  queen  that  now  is,"  wriies  an 
e\e-witnesH  of  the  lasi  moments  of  Charles  n.«  ^^  was  a  most  passionate 
mourner,  and  so  tender-hearted,  as  to  think  a  erown  dearlv  bought  wuh 
ilie  h)NM  of  surh  a  brother."*     Mary  Beatrice  herself,  wnen  alluding  to 

'  >ee  Life  i^t'  i^itliarine  <.>f  Hragan/.si,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Quoins  of  Enylasii, 
»'ol.  \  ui. 

"Litter  til  the  K««v.  Francis  Koper,  in  i>ir  Henry  Ellis's  Letters.     First  Seriei 
Vt»i.  iij.,  p.  [I'M, 
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fticr  feelings  on  this  occasion,  long  years  afterwards,  said,  ^  I  confess 
%hat  1  took  DO  pleasure  in  the  envied  name  of  a  queen.  I  was  so  greatly 
afflicted  for  the  death  of  king  Charles,  that  I  dared  not  give  free  vent  to 
may  grief,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  hypocrisy  or  grimace.  1  had 
loved  him  very  dearly,  and  with  reason,  for  he  was  veiy  amiable,  and 
liad  shown  me  much  kindness.^' ' 

The  same  moment  that  certified  the  fact  that  Charles  IF.  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  saw  every  knee  bent  in  homage  to  the  calumniated  duke  of 
TTork,  while  every  voice  united  in  crying,  **God  save  king  James  II." 
"The  crown  had  taken  away  all  defects,  and  he  was  instantaneously 
besrt  on  every  side  with  compliments  and  congratulations.     Exhausted 
with  grief  and  watching,  beholding  in  the  lifeless  form  before  him  a 
solemn  lesson  on  the  frailty  of  earthly  grandeur,  and  sickening,  per- 
haps, at  the  shameless  adulation  of  the  time-serving  courtiers,  the  new 
sovereign  withdrew  to  his  closet,  to  commune  with  his  own  heart  in 
silence.    Afler  a  brief  pause,  James  met  his  council,  and  was  recognised 
as  the  lawful  monarch  of  the  realm  without  a  dissentient  voice.     He  ex- 
pressed his  passionate  sorrow  for  his  brother^s  death,  and  signified  his 
intention  of  governing  by  the  established  laws,  and  supporting  the 
church  of  England,  concluding  his  address  with  those  words,  ^  1  have 
ofien  ventured  my  life  in  defence  of  this  nation,  and  will  go  as  far  as 
any   man  in  preserving  its  just  privileges.'"     This  declaration  was 
received  with  unanimous  applause,     tie  was  immediately  proclaimed  at 
the  gates  of  Whitehall,  and  afterwards  in  the  city,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  populace.'   Evelyn,  who  assisted  at  this  ceremony,  returned 
with  the  state  officers  and  the  heralds  to  Whitehall,  and  was  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  new  king  and  queen,  tells  us,  that  ^^  the  king, 
tired  out  as  he  was  with  grief  and  fatigue,  had  been  compelled,  mean- 
time, to  take  a  little  repose  on  his  bed,  but  was  now  risen,  and  in  his 
nndress.''    The  queen  was  still  in  bed  ;  but  the  deputation  being  intro- 
duced into  her  apartment — queens  had  neither  rest  nor  privacy  allowed 
them  in  those  days  of  royal  slavery — ^^  she  put  forth  her  hand,  seeming 
to  be  much  afflicted,^'  as  I  believe  she  was,  pursues  Evelyn,  ^^  having 
deported  herself  so  decently  upon  all  occasions  since  she  came  into 
England,  which  made  her  universally  beloved."  *    The  following  Sun- 
dav,  their  majesties  went  publicly  to  mass  in  the  queen^s  chapel,  in  Sl 
James's  palace,  leaving  the  chapel  royal  at  Whiteliall  for  the  use  of  the 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark  and  the  protestant  portion  of  their  household. 
That  Sunday  almost  every  pulpit  in  the  metropolis  echoed  with  the 
praises  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  with  prayers  that  he  and  his  consort 
might  enjoy  a  long  and  happy  reign.     The  first  few  days  after  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  new  king  and  queen  were  chiefly  occupied 
in  receiving  the  compliments  and  condolences  of  the  ambassadors  of  all 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d  £;ite,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  do  Franco. 
Chaillot  Collection. 

*  Juiirnal  of  James  11.     Echard.     Lingard.  dec. 

*  AM  the  former  animosities  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  amidst  the  loud  acclaroa* 
tioii*  of  his  people,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. — Wellwootl's  Memoirs^ \\A^\. 

♦Evfiyii  9  biary,  vol.  ii. 
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th«  iKiT^'i'ij-is  in  E'lr'-tp^.     Muy  B^zzriee  received  mad  *"g— '^■— «^  hi 
curt.  w>^>  :  '^r.'irr  a  fij>urr..-.£  r^z'-zr  oc"  «u::e.  wiih  a  bUck  iboc-cloik' 
Sh*  ;i^r:**-Tn^:  :.r:  ;^r.  w::r.  :.•;*  f^oe  an-i  di^niiv  t&Bt  were  zaianlB 
her;  O'.:  -'.e  :"->ik  :."  ^ira'^ur^  iz  h«r  a««  h-Miours;  she  vst  a  chikte 
Bi'i::.«-r;  a.v:.  ;'.<^;./:»  ?:.«-  was  "slv  fer^o-anti-iwentT,  her  eacaietlMfli 
lo  if.-irii,a>  :-  r  riirr  ••>!•  !  :y  .>f  r.*r  ':r.r.r.3£  hein  to  ihe  ihrsoc  Jhb 
hai!   lour  :.irj.uni3>  c.-t.iire.i   Sv  AraVtLa  CharchilL  asd   two  Vfbil 
pr*— 'n:  nii^irc*.'.  Cai.'.;krir.e  Sniiey.     Hu  maJMtv,  howeTer.  beinf  brtl 
on  f  rT»rijr:jf  1  m'»."ai  r^f-trrn  i".  hi*  court-  o^n's^le^i  Mn.  SnflcT  uabsA 
bfrf"*  If.  lo  :Kr  /rtai  •.iiisracuon  of  m***  w..-^  iai  fearvo  i'r.a;  she  wcuSi 
art  i:i«  oam^  ^-art  in  ir.e  re;^  of  James  as  ^''^e  cuch«»  o(  CleveUihi  hii 
f.'one  ill  ih2ii  of  C'larle*.     Jimes  vas  a  prr»-'n  of  bester  inieciiacu  ihai 
hi«  brotrier.     He  expre^i^   publicly  ha  abh*'^rrence  oc'  drinkisff  loi 
f  4'cariii|f.     "-  On  Sun«iay  l^n,"  wnies  a  c*'^n:erDpoFary.  ~  ihe  kin;-  C^flf 
!  •  rna»H.  iuld  hi«  aiten<!anu  he  had  been  inf<>riue\i  L'lac  since  h»  decla^ 
imj;  .igain»(  i\ifi  di^nrder  of  the  hou«ehoid.  <oene  had  ihe  impadeoce  K 
appear  drunk  in  the  queen's  presence.    Tis  thought  he  redected  od  ihi 
duke  of  A.;'  but  he  advise<i  them  at  iheir  peril  to  obserre  hb  ordcn 
uliirh  }ye  u:»ulii  #ie  nl/eyeil."*     Jame4  ai**i  dtscourafed  ibe  practice flf 
du'iliiiir.  uriirh  uas  orif.*  of  :he  preraiiin/  sins  of  the  a^e.  and  ^d  caoMd 
tf:\rra\  fri::lilhil  irajj^'ilirt  in  his  brtiiher's  cuuri;  amon;  oiher  thinf^hc 
*ani.  -I  kfjMW  a  man  uhn  ha<  f»'.ii::i:  nine  liutl*.  and  ve:  is  a  Tiert 
cow.ipl.  Jrivirjir  MiannV-iiy  .'•fiown  hin.sflf  "O  dunr.g  an   en£a£t'meni  U 
M-n."*     'VUo  kinj:  ^::»;[nl»il  rl'i»(ly  ii»  bL-i::e«,  and  a  great  ciaii^tc  M 
lUr  \h-:ut  a,'ij*»Mrt:.!  in  t^e  manners  n(  I'.ie  courtitrs  :  protdoe  acu  lict* 
tmu*  !«jM«Tfif*  wvrf  [1(1  Ujii'jffT  t'llr-ratfd. 

Th«-  ii.'*i  u-r.-  Miiry  B»-airicL'  inad»?  of  rier  new  power  and  dijni'.y  ts 
qii'^ri  «»f  Kniriarn!,  wa>  an  aiiompt  to  c«>:i:;>el  her  brother,  the  duLe  i^ 
M(idt:na.  uIjo  had  jurvrrsrly  rtniaini'd  a  harlielor  till  he  was  tiveiinJ- 
tu'-nly,  to  enu-r  lUt-  lii»ly  pale  i*i  ut-dl«>ck  with  a  consort  of  her  pr> 
Tiding.  The  younur  lady  whom  she  was  desirous  of  makinir  ducheM 
of  Modrrna  wa«  niad(-nioi>crlle  de  B"uilliin.  one  of  the  i^reatesi  heirrssff 
in  i'ranre,  nrarlv  rf-iaii-d  to  themselves  also,  for  her  mothei  was  one  of 
thf  fair  .Mancini  sia>icr^.  Perhaps  the  duke  of  Miniena  disliked  the  con- 
ncxJfMi,  or  preferred  choosing  a  wife  for  himself,  for  he  coldlv  declined 
the  anianre.  Mary  Pxairice,  who  aftpears  to  have  taken  an  intioiiy  of 
pain.H  in  ^rainini:  the  consent  of  the  lady  and  of  the  king  of  France,  un- 
der ilir-  idea  that  t^Uc  was  rendering  her  brother  a  sreat  service*  wasexceeii- 
\nil,\y  oflrndcd  at  this  coniuniacity,  which  she  attributed  to  the  evil  coud- 
R'ls  of  hi»<  prime  minister  and  favourite,  prince  Cesar,  a  kinsman  of  ihrir 
family.  The  record*  in  the  ^-irchivcs  dis  ^ijfaires  EUrangere  de  Fraiut 
Conner U'd  wiih  this  business,  prove  that  she  behaved  with  petulance  to- 
wards her  brother  and  his  minister.  **  In  her  letter  of  the  26th  o(  Feb- 
ruary there  are  marks  of  great  anger  on  the  part  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land ajjainst  prince  Cesar,^'  observes  our  authority,^  **  and  she  seems  dis- 

*  j]v«-; vji  1.  I)i:irv.  vol.  i,. 

•  'I  Iji-  Mi!j-t  )i;ivf  U-fii  ilif*  iliiki*  of  Si.  Albant,  son  of  Clmrles  fl.  by  Xell  Gwynne 
■J/Mi-r..  i,t  tl./«  MrrlnTi  faiiiiiy.  •  lbi»i. 
'|jjr:iii:(M!  M>.  in  lUe  A.icVvv\«ft  de«  X&lces  Etrangere  de  France. 
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posed  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  as  she  says  he  is  the  cause  of 
preventing  the  marriage  she  has  proposed,  for  which  mairiage  she  testifies 
the  most  ardent  wish.  In  another  letter,  written  by  her  on  the  5th  of 
March,  she  manifests  the  same  disposition.  The  kin^,  her  husband,  has 
told  the  abbe  Rizzini,  that  of  all  the  matches  that  had  been  proposed  for 
ifae  duke,  that  with  mademoiselle  de  Bouillon  was  the  most  advantageous 
Ibr  him,  and  that  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  hesitate  any  longer  about 
iccepting  it,  since  the  king  of  France  had  expressed  a  wish  for  it,  and 
it  was  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  reinstate  himself  in  the  good 
RHces  of  that  prince ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  he  must  not  reckon  on 
ne  good  offices  either  of  the  queen  or  himself,  unless  he  resolved  to 
bllow  their  advice." 

Mary  Beatrice  went  so  &r  as  to  express  her  opinion  that  prince  Cesar 
lad  suppressed  her  former  letters  to  the  duke,  her  brother,  saying,  that 
^  she  had  some  thoughts  of  sending  the  abbe  Rizzini  to  Modena,  that  he 
ni^ht  communicate  all  she  felt  on  the  subject;  and  it  was  her  wish  that 
lie  abbe  should  pass  through  Paris,  that  he  might  see  mademoiselle  de 
bouillon,  in  order  to  give  the  duke  a  description  of  her  shape  and  per- 
lon,  and  to  afibrd  that  lady  any  information  she  might  desire.'' '  This, 
C  appears,  she  did,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  passionate  letter  to  her 
wother,  complaining  of  his  conduct,  which,  she  said,  ^  she  entirely  at- 
ributed  to  the  evil  influence  of  prince  Cesar ;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  alter 
lis  determination,  and  consent  to  this  advantageous  match  which  she  had 
iroposed  for  him,  she  should  be  compelled  to  add  her  resentment  to  that 
>r  the  king  of  France.''  She. even  threatened  the  minister  with  her  ven- 
geance. In  a  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  she  positively  declared  ^^  that 
ihe  never  would  desist  from  this  design  till  she  had  brought  it  to  pass,  the 
ung  of  England  and  she  having  set  their  hearts  upon  it ;  and  that  it  could 
lot  fail  of  being  accomplished,  provided  the  king  of  France  continued  in 
he  sanne  mind.  ^  Nevertheless,"  added  she,  ^  I  see  plainly  that  prince 
3esar  will  not  allow  the  duke  of  Modena  to  marry,  that  he  may  retain 
lis  influence  over  him,  and  continue  to  govern  him  as  he  has  hitherto 
lone."  She  begged  that  Louis  would  communicate  with  her  privately 
m  this  matter,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  discuss  it  with  his  ambassador 
Barillon.  The  duke  of  Modena  wrote  to  his  sister,  ^  that  he  had  some 
houghtB  of  coming  to  flngland,  to  explain  to  her  in  person  the  reasons 
hat  prevented  him  from  accepting  her  proposition."  When  she  had  read 
his  letter,  she  exclaimed  with  great  vehemence,  ^  Unless  he  has  vowed 
limself  a  monk,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  marry ;  and 
f  he  does  marry,  why  should  he  not  accept  the  proposition  that  I  have 
nade  to  him  ?"  On  the  12th  of  March,  Mary  Beatrice  wrote  to  the  king 
>r  France,  ^^  If  the  last  letters  I  have  written  to  my  brother*  together 
nriih  the  change  in  my  condition,  do  not  incline  him  to  allow  me  to  con- 
clude the  marriage  1  have  proposed  for  him,  we  must  suppose  there  is 
lothing  more  to  be  done,  unless  the  resolutions  that  the  king  may  take 
igainst  prince  Cesar  may  lead  him  to  accommodate  the  matter,  by  inducing 
he  duke  of  Modena  to  bestow  his  hand  in  this  marriage."     In  a  letter 

'  Communicated  by  monsieur  Dumonu 
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or  tho  I'ltli.  lier  innjpitty  wrote,  ^^  that  she  thouf^ht  of  rpqneitinglbeUl 
hiT  liii>l>:iii«].  lo  wriir>  H  It'ttiT  to  the  duke  of  Modenftf  repreKnlif  s 
him  liitw  w nui!!  Iii'  \va<  to  doiiiiir  giving  his  hand  where  she  hidadw^    *--^ '* 
as  the  ii)(i'«t  ailvaiitairfiuis  marriage  he  could  make,  since  il  would ffaflif 
rrinsiatc  hiiii  in  x\u*  *!i>od  graces  of  the  king  of  France,  with  vboa hi 
Mas  at  variaiiro;  tlicrHorc  he  ought  to  consider  it  as  the  gratatfi^ 
h\\v  could  pri>cure  f(»r  him;^^  she  added,  ^that  she  con^irieiet)  piM 
Cesar  had  hcen  the  cause  of  all  the  false  8te|>s  the  duke,  her  bnd^ 
liad  lakrn  ;  and  that  if  she  could  only  get  the  duke  to  cometoEngM 
t^hc  hail  rvory  \\o\k'  that  siie  should  be  able  to  induce  him  toeoKrv'* 
thijt  alliaiicr;  only  slip  much  doubted  that  p-inceCesai  would  oenrp 
init  him  to  come,  for  fi'ar  such  a  journey  should  be  prejudicial  to luiv 
sign  of  continuintr  to  govern  the  duke  and  country  of  ModenaaitTii^ 
nically  as  he  had  iiitherto  done,  so  that  she  foresees  he  will  ptereK^ 
and  >he  is  i^uite  sure  that  lie  has  suppressed  most  of  the  letters  thM^ 
has  written  ii>  hrr  brother.''*    The  dangerous  position  of  the  dita* 
Modena's  atlltirs,  in  conset^nence  of  his  rash  quarrel  with  Louis  XW«v 
the  {viins  Mary  Hcatrice  had  taken  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  bymeiBiii  y'J^ 
the  proposed  marriage  between  liim  and  mademoiselle  de  Bouillon. ciip    ~^' 
not  (>xru>p  ilip  imperious  manner  in  which  she  attempted  to  oTerrule^ 
reluctance.     Little  had  she  learned  of  the  comhati\*e  nature  of  manVuiA 
durinir  )u>r  twelve  years  of  mattimonv.    It  seems  that  James  allowedto 
to  say  what  she  pleased  in  any  matter  of  dispute,  but  acted  accordioSlB 
liis  <i\vn  pleasure.     In  many  res|M'cts,  he  had  acted  much  wiser  and  bev* 
ter  if  he  had  ri»lhiwed  her  advice.   She  was  greatly  opposed  to  his  alios- 
ini;  liiiher  IVtro  any  shan'  in  his  councils;  she  disliked  the  man, W 
perctived  thai  he  would  load  his  majesty  into  unpopular  courses. 

Ot'  a  far  mi>re  cnurieous  character  than  her  correspondence  with  tb* 
duke  of  MiuliMia  her  brother,  was  the  letter  which  Mary  Beatrice  wrol* 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  reply  to  the  congratulations  which  he  h»l 
tddres^ed  to  her  by  his  ambassador: 

«' Whitohall.  March  U",  10?5. 

»•  lln'  lines  vi'H  sont  mo  hy  Mr.  Ovork«»  (Ovorkirk).  nuil  thf  compliments  b( 
niaih*  iiM'  1 1. 'Ill  yiMi,  %voro  k»  oli".i»:in;r.  tliiiT  I  kiniw  not  how  to  thank  vou  hai! 
eniMmli  Inr  it;  tniT  I  liupe  Vini  b«-lipvt»  that  nil  lln»  iimrkft  yon  give  me  C'f  JVO 
friiMnl.-liip  an*  vrry  a»:!i»rabli»  lo  int'.  aii<l  so  must  ^^l*^ire  tho  coiiitnuanL*e  ofitk 
vhii-h  I  ain  Miro  I  ^llall  nlwaV'*  iio>orvo  iVoin  you;  lor  notlting  can  ever  aiift 
me  Irinn  bi-iiij:.  with  all  siiicoriiy,  and  wiihoul  co:iiphnicnts,  yours  iruiv. 

-  M-  R 

'•  Prny  l\'llow  my  i*xamph\  anH  write  to  me  wirliout  any  ceremony,  fcr  i*.  i* 
not  to  bo  in:ii>!oil  brtweon  >ufli  friiMuls  as  we  ar»»."' 

Though  all  thin£rs  wore  a  smiling  aspect-  at  the  beginning  of  faff 
consort's  reiijn,  the  fickle  multitude  evincing  the  enthusiastic  lovaliy 
which  is  tfiMMTdlly  man i tested  towards  a  new  sovereign,  Man*  BrttriW 

'  I)iH'iiiiu'm>  in  the  Archives  Jes  Aliain's  rira;i«;cre,  by  ravj.-nr  of  Mons.  Gi.i*'»''- 
TIji*  ilulvi"  i-f  Mo.ioiKi  re-^ii^t'^it  th»»  (li(riaTi(.>n  t«f  hi?  p\va!  >i<Tor,  an-.i  tcok  ac^rr"' 
of  ^^i^  «iwii  M'li'.-tjun,  Martniroita  Farne»e.  daiiyliier  of  Rann<*ci  II ,  duke  of  Pirrni 
L'Art  de  \erifii'r  h*s  Pntes. 

■  I>alt » iriplo'.<  Aj'pi'inlix  ll«5.  Cojiied  from  the  Original  in  king  \V:Ilia:i:  ?  b^^ 
at  Keii>Jn^ion  i>a-aL:i'.  ' 
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sither  well  in  body  nor  tranquil  in  mind.  ^  The  health  of  the 
of  England,''  writes  Barillon  to  Louis  XIV.,  ^^  is  not  in  a  good 
those  who  are  about  her  person  believe  that  she  will  not  live  long, 
alady  is  a  species  of  inflammation  on  the  chest,  with  violent  at- 
»f  colic,  which  frequently  return.  She  believes  herself  in  danger.''  * 
»ther  letter  his  excellency  speaks  of  her  majesty  having  become 
tin  and  pale.  Up  to  that  period,  Mary  Beatrice  had  never  used 
heighten  her  complexion.  She  had  a  great  objection  to  rouge, 
ily  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but  from  a  religious  scruple.  It  was, 
er,  the  fashion  for  the  ladies  of  her  court  to  paint,  and  the  king 
9r  he  wished  her  to  do  the  same,  more  out  of  complaisance,  pro- 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  than  because  he  imagined  that  arti^cial 
e  tints  of  red  could  harmonize  better  with  the  classic  dignity  of 
atures,  than  her  own  pure  marble-like  complexion.  Tiie  queen, 
g  to  please  her  lord  at  any  rate,  at  length  complied  with  the 
Q,  by  putting  on  the  rouge.  Father  Seraphin,  a  capuchin  friar  of 
sanctity,  seemed  surprised  when  he  saw  her  thus ;  and  in  reply  to 
remark  about  the  paleness  that  seemed  to  render  it  necessary, 
y  exclaimed,  ^^  Madame,  I  would  rather  see  your  majesty  yellow, 
m  green,  than  rouged."  This  being  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
jeen  was  infinitely  amused  at  the  uncourtier-like  sincerity  of  the 
:clesiastic,  and  could  never  think  of  his  rejoinder  without  laugh- 
The  cause  that  robbed  the  cheek  of  the  young  and  beautiful  con- 
>f  James  II.  of  bloom,  preyed  on  her  spirits,  and  occasionally 
I  the  equanimity  of  her  temper,  was  her  inability  to  induce  him  to 
IS  his  bold,  audacious  paramour,  Catharine  Sedley,  from  her 
hold.'  This  woman,  after  James's  accession  to  the  throne,  aspired 
ome  a  recognised  state  mistress,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  power  that 
id  seen  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  exercise  in  the  late  reign.  Un- 
ately,  those  who  called  themselves  James's  best  friends,  the  earl 
^Chester  for  instance,  and  other  gentlemen  who  dreaded  the  efiects 
blind  zeal  for  Romanism,  which  they  attibuted  to  the  influence 
catholic  consort,  thought  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  that  influ- 
¥ere  counterbalanced  by  the  fascinations  of  her  rival.  Catharine 
r  piqued  herself  on  being  a  good  protestant,  which  goodness  con- 
not,  of  course,  in  the  purity  and  holiness  of  life  enjoined  by  the 
led  religion,  but  in  hostility  to  that  of  Rome ;  and  she  was  accus- 

patchos  in  Fox's  Appendix.  '  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena. 

[larine  Sedley  was  the  daughter  of  the  witty  and  profligate  gentleman- 
,  sir  Charles  Sedley :  she  had  been  mistress  to  James  II.  for  some  time 
as  to  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  She  was  very  plain,  excepting  a  stately 
She  had  a  talent  for  repartee,  coarse  enough  to  be  called  wit  in  those 
She  insisted  on  the  reward  for  her  vile  course  of  life,  which  was  granted 
les,  who  made  her  baroness  of  Darlington  and  countess  of  Dorchester,  but 
T  life.  The  most  respectable  trait  in  her  father's  character  was  his  indig* 
as  a  gentleman  at  this  disgraceful  advancement  of  his  only  child.  Hence 
ell-known  line  of  Dr.  Johnson — 

**And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king." 
loghter,  by  tlie  king,  married  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
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tomed  to  amuse  James  with  the  most  cntting  nilleiy  od  the 

ami  (li>giiia.<4  (»r  his*  t'aiih.     It  was  devoutly  hoped  by  Rochester,  Ch» 

doiu  and  oihrrs,  that  her  powers  of  ridicule  would,  in  lime,  destroy  Ki 

majesty^s  unpopular  veneration  for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  they  ivy 

inipropcily  encouraged  him  in  his  unprincipled  Tiolalion  of  his  coiii|il 

duties.' 

The  queen,  when  she  learned  that  her  audacious  rival  was  snppoilri 
oy  the  kiuf^'s  brothers-in-law,  treated  them  and  their  ladiee  with  ihedb*  li 
dain  which  such  conduct  was  calculated  to  excite  in  her  bosom.  TVi  li 
WQti  in  turn  resented  and  revenged  in  various  ways,  and  the  result  tnii 
that  Sunderland,  who  was  politically  opposed  to  the  earl  of  RoebcUB, 
and  a(1(.'Cted  to  pay  great  court  to  the  queen,  worked  his  way  intoapfr 
ponderence  of  power  in  the  cabinet,  not  through  her  &vour,  for  ik 
always  divtrui«ted  him,  but  in  consequence  of  her  hostility  to  the  alb 
of  Catharine  Sedley/  Sad  indeed  it  is  when  the  virtuous  aftctioos  ofi 
pure  and  sensitive  heart  arc  rendered  instrumental  to  the  selfish  inlowl 
of  cold,  calculating  politicians.  Tet  the  jealousy  of  Mary  Beatrice  «■ 
not  the  coar!»e  feeling  that  belongs  to  vulgar-minded  women.  Long  afla 
the  death  of  her  lord,  when  she  alluded  to  her  afiection  for  him,  ik 
once  advprtod  to  her  wrongs  in  these  words,  ^  I  will  not  say  that  he  hsi 
no  other  attachment  or  pa98ii>n.  The  king  was  ready  to  sacrifice  hii 
crown  to  IiIh  faith,  but  had  no  power  to  banish  a  mistress.  I  said  lo 
him  once,  ^  Sir,  is  it  possible  tliat  you  would,  for  the  sake  of  one  pH* 
sion,  lose  the  merit  of  all  your  sacrifices  r^  ^^  On  another  occasion,  ha 
majesty  confessed,  that  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  so  far  transpoitel 
by  hrr  indignant  ferlings,  as  to  say  to  the  king,  "Give  her  my  dower- 
make  her  c{ueen  of  England,  hut  let  me  never  see  her  more!^  Miff 
Beatrice  conhidered,  however,  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  &nlli 
in  speaking  thus  to  her  lord.'  The  remonstrances  of  the  priests  andlk 
catlmlic  lords,  who  made  common  cause  with  her  majesty,  indoced 
James  to  expunge  Mrs.  Sedley^s  name  from  the  list  of  the  ladies  of  hii 
injured  consort\s  household ;  and  he  made  a  strong  eflbrt  to  break  the 
disgraceful  tie,  hy  enjoining  her  departure  from  the  court.  Such  iaii- 
macies  arc  much  easier  contracted  than  broken,  as  all  princes  find  to 
their  cost.  Catharine  left  town  for  a  little  while,  but  retained  her  apart* 
mentH  at  Whitehall;  the  result  will  be  shown  anon.  It  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  that  James  really  preferred  a  coarse-mmded,  unchaste,  Uflv 
Woman  to  his  virtuous,  loving,  and  beautiful  wife.  The  empire  of 
Catharine  Sedlcy  was  that  of  habit,  maintained  by  violence  and  effronterr. 
She  was  the  mother,  at  that  time,  of  a  grown-up  daughter,  whom  he  had 
married  to  the  earl  of  Annesley.  There  are  many  proofs,  notwithsiaad- 
ing  his  infidelities,  that  James  regarded  his  consort  with  feelings  of 
respect,  amounting  to  veneration.  His  admiration  for  her  persoml 
charms,  is  testified  hv  the  device  he  chose  for  the  reverse  of  her  coR^* 
nation  medal,  in  which  her  graceful  figure,  clothed  in  flowing  draperiei< 
is  seatfMl  on  a  rock  in  the  attitude  of  a  Britannia,  with  an  inscripiioa 
from  i^'jieas^s  adiiress  lo  Venus,  '*0  dba  Certe." 

'  Mnrki?itot<h.     Lin^^rd.  'Ibid. 

*  M^.  Meiitorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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Tlie  proclamations  were  issued  for  the  coronation  of  the  king  and 
"fneen,  to  take  place  Apiil  23d,  being  St  George's  day.  Circulars  were 
Do  this  occasion  issued  to  the  peeresses  to  attend,  in  scarlet  robes  and 
Boronets,  on  the  queen  at  that  ceremonial. 

One  of  the  Scotch  judges,  sir  John  Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  makes  a 

gular  observation  in  his  diary,  on  the  intimation  that  Mary  Beatrice 
to  be  crowned :  ^  What  the  coronation  of  the  queen  imports  is 
Joubted,  if  it  will  make  her  regent  afler  his  death.  A  massy  crown  of 
void  is  making  for  her.  Our  commons,''  continues  he,  '^took  up  t 
jealoasy  that  the  Scots  crown  was  to  be  sent  down  to  Windsor,  that 
the  king  might  be  crowned  with  it." 

No  queen-consort  had  been  crowned  in  England,  with  the  single 
Bxception  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  since  Anne  Boleyn,  and  great  interest 
iraa  excited  at  the  expectation  of  Mary  of  Modena  taking  her  proper 

Cce  in  this  imposing  spectacle,  which  her  great  beauty  and  majestic 
ire  were  eminently  calculated  to  adorn. 

So  many  ancient  claims  were  revived  for  the  performance  of  various 
services,  which,  in  the  olden  times,  were  required  of  the  manorial  nobility 
dT  England,  by  the  sovereign,  but  which  had  in  later  years  fallen  into 
liause,  that  a  court  was  empowered  to  sit  at  Westminster  for  the  purpose 
dT  deciding  them,  previous  to  the  coronation.  This  court  was  opened 
on  the  30th  of  March.  Many  of  these  claims  being  founded  on  oral 
timdition,  were  judged  obsolete.^  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bardolf,  in 
Addington,  Surrey,  claimed  to  find  a  man  to  make  a  dish  of  grout'  for 
their  majesties'  table,  and,  therefore,  prayed  that  the  king's  master-cook 
mi^ht  perform  that  service,  which  was  granted.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Fyngrith,  Essex,  claimed  to  be  chamberlain  to  the  queen  for  that  day, 
and  to  have  the  queen's  bed  and  furniture,  basins,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
office,  and  to  have  a  clerk  in  the  exchequer  to  demand  and  receive  the 
C|neen^8  gold.'  This  claim  was  disallowed,  because  not  made  out  as 
regarded  the  moveables ;  as  for  the  ancient  immunity  of  the  queen  gold, 
or  aurum  reginctj  it  was  never  either  claimed  or  received  by  Mary 
Beatrice. 

King  James,  with  his  usual  regard  to  economy,  curtailed  some  of  the 
expensive  details  connected  with  his  inauguration,  especially  the  caval- 
cade from  the  Tower,  by  which  he  efl^cted  a  retrenchment  of  upwards 
of  60,000^     In  consequence  of  the  plunder  of  the  crown  jewels  by  the 

*  Among  some  of  the  curious  obfiervances  connected  with  the  customs  of  regal- 
ifv  in  the  olden  time,  on  sucli  occasions,  may  be  reckoned  the  claim  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Lyston,  in  Essex,  to  make  wafers  for  the  king  and  queen,  to  serve 
them  up  at  their  table,  and  to  have  all  the  instruments  of  silver  and  metal,  with 
all  the  linen  used  on  this  occasion,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
of  iwbich  these  dainty  little  cakes  were  compounded,  and  living  for  himself  and 
three  men.  This  clnim  was  allowed,  the  composition  and  baking  of  the  wafers 
^irere  performed  by  deputy  chosen  from  among  the  household,  and  the  fees  com- 
tioundod  for  30^ — British  Chronologist. 

*  Tliis  dish  was  that  far-famed  re^ml  potage,  or  delicate  white  soup,  known  by 
the  name  of  dilligrout  at  the  coronation  banquets  of  the  Norman  and  Plantage* 
net  sovereigns. 

■  British  Chronologist. 
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Roundheads,  during  the  civil  war,  eTery  article  of  the  qaeen^f  Rfplii 
hud  to  be  su|)pli(>d  out  (»f  the  fund  voted  for  the  coronation  in  this  idfi. 
No  purviniony,  howrver,  waii  shown  by  James  in  regard  to  the  dxtkk 
crowns,  and  other  roiral  ornanienuv,  which  were  made  expressly  for  ik 
use  of  his  consort,  for  they  a})|)ear  to  have  been  of  unparalleled  mgiifr 
ccnre.  Tiic  price  of  the  diunionds,  pearls,  and  other  gems,  with  vhid 
her  imperial  diadem  was  set,  amounted  to  1 00,6582.  sterling,  accoidiil 
to  Kvtrlyn,  who  saw  the  billd  attested  by  the  goldsmith  and  jeweller  whi 
set  tlii'iu.     Wiien  completed,  however,  it  was  valued  at  111,900/.' 

Tiie  coronation  was  in  the  blaster  week.  King  James,  on  the  Mtni' 
day-Thursday  pn'vious,  performed  in  person  the  ancient  ceremonial  ob- 
servance of  the  sovereitrns  o(  Kngland,  by  washing  the  feet  of  fifiy-iso 
poor  men,  according  to  the  number  of  his  own  years,  and  touched  MTcni 
for  the  kingVevil.  The  night  before  the  coronation,  the  queen  sleptit 
Sl  Jameses  palace,  her  former  abode,  when  duchess  of  Y  ork,  and  al van 
preferred  by  her  to  the  royal  palace  of  Whitehall.  The  next  roonufl| 
having  performed  her  devotions  there,  she  was  attired  by  herladinof 
the  bed-chamber,  assisted  by  her  women,  in  her  royal  robes  of  purple 
velvet,  furred  with  ermine,  and  looped  with  ropes  and  tassels  of  pearb; 
lier  kirile  bt^inj^  of  rich  white  and  silver  brocade,  ornumented  with  peaiii 
ami  precious  stones,  with  a  stomacher  very  elaborately  set  with  jewtls. 
On  her  head  was  a  cap  of  purple  velvet,  turned  up  with  ermine,  pow* 
dered  with  gems,  and  a  circlet  of  gold  very  richly  adorned  with  Urge 
diamonds,  curiously  set,  a  row  of  pearls  round  the  upper  edge.  Sbe 
then  Went  privately  in  her  chair  to  Whitehall,  and  thence  through  Pii^* 
gardens  into  Channel-row,  and  across  New  Palace-yard  to  Westminster 
hall,  where  tiie  court  of  wards  had  been  fitted  up  for  her  majesty  10 
repose;  herseh'  in  with  her  ladies,  while  the  ceremonial  of  the  processioo 
was  set  in  order  in  the  hall. 

At  ihe  same  lime  that  the  king  entered  Westminster-hall,  her  inajc«iy. 
attended  bv  iier  lord-chamberlain,  and  her  other  ollicers  and  ladies,  cai»! 
out  (»f  the  court  of  wards  by  a  private  door  at  the  south-west  corner  a 
the  hall,  and  went  to  iier  chair  of  state  under  her  canopy  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  and  stood  before  it  until  the  king  was  seated.  The  seats 
of  the  royal  pair  were  under  separate  canopies,  that  of  the  queen  bcin| 
somewhat  lower  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  king,  but  both  exceedingly 
rich.* 

After  the  regalia  had  U»en  delivered  to  ihc  king,  and  placed,  with  cere- 
monies t(H>  elaborate  to  recapitulate  here,  on  the  table  at  which  their 
majesties  were  to  dine  that  day,  the  said  table  being  covered  with  a  lai^ 
fine  carpet  of  Turkey  or  Persian  work,  the  queen's  crown,  sceptre,  aoJ 
the  ivory  rod  with  the  dove,  were,  in  like  manner,  delivered  and  placed 
on  tlic  table  before  her  majesty,  at  the  king's  left  hand,  and  were  disin- 
buted  by  the  lord-great-chamberlain  to  the  noblemen  appointed  to  cariv 
them. 

*  This  vory  ele;r:int  crown,  or  a  fac  iimiU  of  it,  in  shape  and  tlesign,  i*  sJwwn 
amons  her  niajcf-iy,  queen  VioluriHd  rogalia,  in  the  Tower,  a»  the  crown  wiifl 
which  SMi#si"|iiiMiT  »jiM*iMi--i-t»n'<i)rt  have  been  crowned. 

*8aniir')ril  >  IVmk  k>\  lUc  Curonaiion. 
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The  qneen^s  procession,  headed  by  her  vice-K*.hamber1ain^  Mr.  Robert 
cklaml,*  preceded  that  of  tlie  king  in  the  following  order  :  —  the  ear! 
Dorset,  carrying  the  ivory  rod  ;  the  earl  of  Rutland  the  sceptre ;  and 

duke  of  Beaufort  the  crown.  Aftc  t  them,  followed  the  queen  her« 
',  supported  by  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  under  a  rich 
opy,  supported  by  sixteen  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Her  train 
I  borne  by  the  young  duchess  of  Norfolk,  assisted  by  four  daughters 
earls— > viz.,  lady  Jane  Noel,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gainsborough ; 
y  Anne  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  lady  Anne  Spen- 
I  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland ;  and  lady  Essex  Roberts.  The 
intess  of  Peterborough,  groom  of  the  «tole,  as  she  was  called,  with 
>  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  and  Frances, 
iDtes^  of  Bantry,  with  Mrs.  E.  Bromley,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson, 

roajesty^s  bed-chamber  women,  were  in  close  attendance  on  her 
son.  The  king^s  procession,  in  which  the  venerable  sir  William 
gdale  walked,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  as  garter-king-of-arms,  fol- 
red  in  solemn  state.  Their  majesties  walked  in  this  order  from  West- 
ister-hall,  through  New  Palace-yard,  into  King-street,  and  so  through 

great  sanctuary  to  the  west  door  of  the  abbey,  the  passage  being 
ed  in  on  both  sides,  from  the  nortli  door  of  the  hall  to  the  entrance 
7  the  choir,  guarded  by  his  majesty's  guards,  horse  and  foot.  Two 
adtlis  of  blue  cloth  were  spread  for  their  majesties  to  walk  on,  all 

way  from  the  stone  steps  in  the  hall  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  in  the 
»ey-choir,  amounting  in  all  to  1220  yards. 

The  ancient  and  most  picturesque  custom  of  strewing  flowers  before 
!  royal  procession,  being  revived  on  this  occasion,  was  performed  by 
a.  Mary  Dowle,  hereditary  herb-woman  to  the  king,  assisted  by  six 
ong  ladies,  all  wearing  hoods,  as  represented  in  the  plate  illustrative 
the  flower-strewing  in  Sandford's  book  of  the  coronation  of  James  II. 
I  Mary  Beatrice.  The  herb-strewers  appear  there  in  the  full-dress 
ttume  of  the  period,  deep  pointed  bodices,  with  open  robes,  looped 
:k  to  show  rich  petticoats.  They  wear  long  gloves,  and  very  deep 
Qes,  falling  from  the  elbows  nearly  to  the  wrists.  Baskets  containing 
:>  bushels  of  flowers  and  sweet  herbs  each,  were  carried  —  no  light 
rden  for  the  fair  strewers-— two  women  to  every  basket,  and  nine 
iketsfuU  were  strewn.  As  it  was  April,  we  may  presume  that  violets, 
mroses,  cowslips,  pansies,  blue-bells,  and  jonquils,  with  stores  o( 
eetbrier  sprigs,  and  other  herbs  of  grace,  formed  the  staple  commo- 
Y,  over  which  the  gold-broidered  slippers  of  the  beautiful  Italian  queen 
i  her  noble  attendants  trod  daintily  on  that  proud  day,  as  they  pro- 
ved from  the  hall  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  abbey,  the  drums 
iting  a  march,  the  trumpets  sounding  levets,  and  the  choir  singing,  all 
•  way  to  the  church,  the  well-known  anthem,  commencing  ^*  O  Lord, 
,nt  the  king  a  long  life,"  &c. 

Both  James  and  his  consort  were  greeted  with  reiterated  acclamations 
m  the  crowded  spectators,  who  forgot,  at  least  for  one  day,  all  dif- 

See  the  picture  in  Sundrord's  Book  of  tbe  Coronation  of  James  II.  and  Mary 
Ut^. 
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Terences  of  cree<1s  in  the  delight  occasioned  by  the  royal  fNigeut  IVe 
])OoplR  \v(>rc«  iiiileeil«  prrpiirrd  to  look  upon  the  queen  with  pleasure^  far 
nhf*  had  hoUowrd  the  day  of  her  consecration  with  a  deed  of  tender  ai 
niimirireiit  rharity,  by  rrleasiin^  all  the  pri^onere  who  were  in  gaol  far 
small  dchtH,  takiiiiT  the  payineiit  upon  herself  of  all  sums  not  exceeifii; 
five  pound:).  Kiirhty  priuoncrs  were  discharged  from  Newgate  aloae, 
thrnni^h  the  prarious  compassion  of  Mary  Beatrice,  which  was  ezteiiM 
to  all  the  small  debtors  in  ccmtinenient  throughout  the  realm.'  Hob* 
dnuls  and  thousands,  theriTorc,  had  reason  to  remember  that  anniTenur, 
and  lo  hle.NS  her  name,  when,  of  all  the  glories  of  royalty  that  aarroandri 
her  that  day,  nothing  remaiiietl  to  her  but  the  empty  name  of  queen^uj 
tiie  sweet  recollection  t)mt  she  had  caused  many  to  rejoice  in  her  jor, 
bv  doing  (rood  when  slu^  had  it  in  her  power. 

When  tlie  queen  reached  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  she  leA  her  canopT 
and  its  supporters,  and,  prece<1ed  by  her  vice-chamberlain  and  Rfdii 
hearers,  and  followed  by  her  ladies  in  attendance,  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  raised  plntforni,  or  theatre,  between  her  two  bishops,  and  so,  goinf 
to  tlic  chair  of  state  pre|iarrd  for  her,  on  the  east  side  of  the  sacrarioDi 
she  !<io(id  beside  it  to  await  the  king^s  coming.'  It  lias  been  said  thit 
iliis  roval  crnMiioiiial  derivi'd  its  greatest  lustre  from  the  presence  of  M 
brauiitul  a  ijiicriu  whoso  ^mci'lVil  iii^ure  and  majestic  carriage  were  so 
well  fitted  to  ailorn  the  external  pomp  with  which  royalty  is  surrounded 
oil  surh  an  occasion.  Sinidford^s  prints  of  this  coronation  represent 
Mary  Beatrice  with  her  hair  dressed  very  low,  a  style  that  well  became 
her  clas.sir  outline,  and  witli  a  profusion  of  long  ringlets  falling  on  either 
side  hiT  fact».  and  lloaiiiiir  <»n  her  bosom.  Another  con tem[>orar\' quaintly 
ol)?rrves,  **The  jewtls  she  had  on  were  reckoned  worth  a  million, 
which  made  her  shine  like  an  angel.-'*  While  she  stoo<l  by  her  chair 
of  slate,  till'  Westnjinsier  scholars  greeted  her  with  shouts  of  ••Vint 
reiriiia  Maria!'"  a  compliment  never  paid  before  to  any  but  a  sovereign 
Tiiis  salutation,  or  sliori  prayer,  as  it  is  termed,  they  continued  to 
reiterate  till  tlie  arrival  of  tlu*  king,  to  whom  they  knelt,  saluting  him. 
in  like  manner,  by  shouting  "  Vivat  rex!"  as  he  ascemled  the  steps  of 
the  choir  it>  the  theatre.  Their  majesties  having  knelt  at  their  faldstools. 
remaim'<i  in  private  devnii«)n  for  a  few  moments,  arose,  and  seated  them- 
selves in  their  chairs  nf  state  :  the  queen's  officers,  and  the  noble  beareis 
iif  her  regalia,  lu*r  train-bearer,  and  the  ladies  her  assistants,  thetwosnp- 
portine  bishops  standing  on  either  side  her  majesty,  her  lonl-chamber- 
lain  also  on  her  ri^ht  liand,  and  vice-chamberlain  on  her  left,  and  her 
ladies  behind  her  chair.  At  the  recognition,  the  people  signified  their 
wiliinLHicss  and  joy  with  loud  acclamations  of  "God  sn^'e  king  JamesT 
After  the  oiU'rinu  of  the  pll  of  cloth  of  g(»ld  had  been  made  by  the 
ki!lL^  tlie  queen  wjis  broujfht  up  from  her  seat  to  the  altar,  to  perform 
the  like  ceremony,  her  reijalia  being  borne  before  her.  Mary  Bi*atrife 
joined  in  the  service  of  the  church  of  England,  not  only  without  hesiia- 
iii>n,  but  with  edifying  piety.    Indeed,  the  devout  behaviour  of  theqoeen. 

'  Hi>toru*  Oli^rrvi's.  by  «ir  Jnhn  Laurlor  of  Fountainhall.  *Sanuford 

■  FouiiUiiiilmir;*  Historic  Oljaorves. 
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• 

s  earaestness  with  which  she  mtde  her  responses,  were  generally 
1.*    The  bishop  of  London  had  presented  her  with  a  small  book 

prayers  which  were  appointed  to  be  used  on  that  occasion,  and 
ad  from  it  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  attention  during  the 

of  the  ceremony.'  Mary  Beatrice  probably  felt  at  that  moment 
le  differences  between  Christian  churches  were  not  great  enough 
vent  those  who  agreed  in  the  truths  of  Scripture  from  uniting 
er  in  an  act  of  prayer.    The  sermon  was  preached  by  Turner, 

•  of  Ely,  at  half-past  one.  While  the  hymn,  ^*  Veni  Creator,"  was 
jT,  in  preparation  for  the  consecration,  the  queen  knelt  by  the 
side  near  the  altar.'  The  entire  service  of  anointing,  crowning, 
ng,  and  enthroning  the  king,  and  the  homage  from  bishops  and 
were  performed  before  the  consecration  of  the  queen  took  place, 
ving  remained  seated  in  her  chair  of  state,  on  the  south  side  of 
»i,  a  spectatress  of  the  inauguration  of  her  royal  lord,  till  the  last 
>f  the  anthem,  ^^  His  seed  also  will  F  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and 
'one  as  the  days  of  heaven,''  had  been  sung,  followed  by  flourish 
mpets,  beat  of  drum,  and  the  shouts  of  ^*  God  save  the  king  P' 
hose  who  were  so  soon  to  transfer  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and 

of  gratulation  to  another.  King  James  had  bestowed  much  care 
I  consort's  regalia,  but  none  on  his  own.  The  crown  had  been 
Tor  Charles  II.,  whose  phrenological  organization  was  broadly  and 
fully  developed ;  consequently,  it  was  too  wide  in  the  circlet,  and 
l\y  enough  in  the  arch,  to  fit  James  II.,  for  the  heads  of  the  royal 
rs  were  as  unlike  as  their  characters.  When  Sancrof^  placed  this 
1  on  James's  head,  it  tottered.  Henry  Sidney  put  forth  his  hand 
^pt  it  from  falling,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  ^^  This  is  not  the  first  time, 
najesty,  that  my  family  have  supported  the  crown  ;"*  a  brilliant 
9^,  if  it  had  been  based  on  facts,  but  a  vain  boast  from  a  member 
^publican  family,  and  who,  at  the  very  time  he  was  complimenting 
If  for  this  small  crown-service,  was  engaged  in  a  treasonable  cor- 
idence'  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
irone  of  his  unsuspecting  sovereign '  It  is  well  known  that  this 
jT  incident,  which  a  little  foresight  on  the  part  of  James  might  have 
ited,  was  regarded  by  the  superstition  of  many  present  as  an  evil 
Few  are  aware  that  the  circumstance  was  noted  with  dismay 

*  anxious  queen,  who  was,  of  course,  the  most  deeply  interested 
1  there.  She  mentioned  it  herself,  many  years  after  the  revolution, 
»e  words,  '^  There  was  a  presage  that  struck  us,  and  every  one 
>b8erved  it;  they  could  not  make  the  crown  keep  firm  on  the 
I  head ;  it  appeared  always  on  the  point  of  falling,  and  it  required 
care  to  hold  it  steady."* 

ten  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  queen  took  place,  the  duchess 
»rfolk  took  ofifher  rich  cap  of  state,  and  the  archbishop  pronounced 
nyer  as  she  knelt  before  him,  and  poured  the  oil  on  her  head  in 

rick's  Diary.  '  MS.  from  the  family  papers  of  George  IV. 

idford.  *  Burnet.     Ecbard. 

f  his  letters  in  Bloncowe's  Sidney  Correspondence. 

•.  Merooriald  of  Mary  d  Est^,  in  the  Archives  au  Koy^uiue  die  YtQx\&«. 
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the  form  of  a  croan.  The  ladies  then  opened  her  noajesty'a  dieas  m  lb 
hosoiiu  and  ho  Hii«)iiitrd  lier  on  the  breast  with  the  nme  eeictnouL 
The  diirhrss  of  Norfolk  dried  the  place  where  the  oil  had  beenpomi 
Willi  fiiu'  cotton  woul.and  placed  a  tine  linen  coif  on  liermajesty^i  ImiI 
TluMi  tin?  arrhhisiinp  put  the  coronation  ring,  set  with  afairnibrv' 
cixttTn  Miialler  onos  round  the  hoop,  on  her  fourth  finger;  and  this  rill 
Mary  Br.itrirc  wore  to  Iut  <lying  day,  and  nothing  could  eTerindocehn 
to  |xtrt  with  it.  When  S:inrroft  plare<l  the  crown  on  her  head,  the  crii 
of"  Lonjr  live  the  <pu*cir'  resoundeil  through  the  abbey,  and  were  naif 
times  redoubled  and  pndonged.  Then  all  the  peeresses  put  on  thai  1^  - 
roronei.s  and  the  choir  sang  that  appropriate  anthem  from  tlie45di'^^ 
Psalm : — 

'•  My  lii'art  is  ini!i:itis  of  a  poml  niattor.  I  speak  of  the  things  I  have  ini«ii 
unto  the  kiii^.     At  hiii  rii^ht  tisiiul  shall  :jttaiKl  the  ([ucoii,  &«.'* 

Whde  this  anthem  was  singing,  her  majesty  rose,  and  was  conducie4  ^*.^ 
to  her  throne,  \iliirh  was  placed  at  the  king^s  left  hand,  and  many  stepi 
lower  than  his.     She  made  a  very  low  reverence  to  his  majesty,  as  she 
passfHJ  before  him,  to  take  her  seat  on  her  throne,  where  she  reposed  \'i 
h(TMlf  till  the  efid  of  the  anthem,  while  the  peeresses,  which  was  an 
unusual  token  of  re>pt'et,  came  up  to  render  her  complimentarv  marks 
of  honKiije.'     The  ijueetrs  eoronation  medals,  bearing  her  etfiffies,  were 
thrown  about  at  the  same  time.     In  conseijnenre  of  the  unfortunate  dif- 
fereiiee  in  the  relii:ious  opinions  of  the  soverei^jn  and  his  consort,  fwra 
iho-e  of  ihe  irreat  majority  of  their  subjects,  and  of  that  church  of  which 
James,  in  virtue  of  hi<  regal  odice,  was  the  nominal  head  and  defender, 
they  did  not  receive  the  saeranienl.     *•  At  the  coronation,'^  savs  bishop 
Pairiek,  ••  I  observed  a  vast  dillerencc  lu-tween  the  king'*s  behaviour  and 
the  (lueen's.     At  ilie  readinj;  of  the  litanv,  tliev  both  came  to  kneel  be- 
fore  the  altar ;  and  she  answered  at  all  the  responses,  but  he  never  moTftl 
his  lips.     She  expressed  great  devotion,  but  he  little  or  none,  often  lot>k-  1 
ing  about  as  unoonrerned.     When  she  was  anointed  and  crowned,  I 
never  saw  jrreater  devotion  in  anv  countenance :  the  motions  o{  her  biidv 
and  hands  were  verv  becoming,  and  she  answered  **  Amen''  to  ererv 
prayer  with  much  humility.     There  was  not  the  least  sign  of  pleasure 
or  transport,  but  all  seriousness  and  composure  of  spirit." 

The  piayers  beinu  endetl,  the  kinu  and  queen  descended  from  thei* 
thrones,  and  piooeeded  in  slate  to  St.  KdwanPs  chapel,  where  thev  ile- 
livered  ilu'ir  crowns  and  sceptres  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterburv.  b? 
whom  tJH'v  were  placed  on  the  altar  there.  Then  their  majesties  retired 
each  into  a  separate  retiring  room,  or  traverse,  where  the  queen  repo?e»l 
herself  in  hers,  till  his  majesty  was  revoled  in  his  imperial  robes  ofpur- 
l>le  velvet.  Then  coming  forth,  and  standintr  before  the  altar  there,  the 
archbishop  placed  other  crowns  on  their  heads,  with  caps  of  purple  vti- 
vet ;  that  which  had  been  made  expressly  for  the  queen  was  of  exreeil- 
ing  richnes-*  and  elegance  of  form. 

Durinjr  the  recess,  Mary  Beatrice  deprted  from  the  solemn  ri'»'oiir  of 
ro\al  eii.jueiic,  by  goimr  in  her  slate  crown  into  the  private  box,  where 

^  MS,  McriiuruiU  o(  Maty  OL"lia\vi,  \u  \X\c  Ktc\\\\fi%  ^\x  RoYauiue  de  frauce. 
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W^  princess  Aiiiie  and  prince  George  of  Dennmark  sat  incognito  to  sec 
h^  ceremonial,  and  chatted  affectionately  with  them  for  some  time.'  Her 
K^c^csty  returned  from  St.  Edward's  chapel,  preceding  the  king,  holding 
^^r  sceptre  with  the  cross  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  ivory  rod,  with  the 
^«^^re,  in  her  left;  her  train  borne  as  before;  and,  passing  through  the 
>ir,  she  was  again  received  under  her  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  by  the 
teen  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and  thus  guarded  on  either  side  by 
^J^«  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  she  left  the  church,  followed  imme- 
ely  by  king  James  in  his  regalia,  with  the  swords  of  state  borne  be- 
him. 
As  the  royal  procession  passed  from  the  abbey,  to  Westminster-hall, 
^Vie  dnims  and  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  spectatators 
nt  the  air  with  acclamations,  and  cries  of  ^^  Long  live  the  king  and 
Qeen  T'  Many  fountains  played  with  jets  of  wine,  according  to  the 
atom  of  the  good  old  times.'  When  their  majesties  returned  to  West- 
^^inster-halK  they  reposed  themselves  in  their  separate  retiring-rooms,  in 
^he  court  of  wants,  till  all  the  company  had  taken  their  places  at  the 
^even  tables,  which  were  laid  for  the  privileged  or  invited  guests  at  the 
banquet  Then  the  king,  preceded  by  his  great  state-officers,  made  his 
^ntry,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  his  sceptre  and  orb  in  either  hand, 
^nd  seated  himself  in  his  chair  of  state,  at  the  head  of  the  royal  tal)le. 
Immediately  after,  the  queen,  wearing  her  crown,  and  bearing  the  scei>- 
tre  and  the  ivory  rml,  with  the  dove,  her  train  borne  by  her  ladies,  came 
forth  from  her  retirement  in  the  court  of  wards,  and  took  her  seat  in  her 
chair  of  state,  at  the  king's  left  hand. 

Most  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  observed  at  the  coronation  banquets 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  services,  were  revived  by  James 
on  this  occasion.  The  lords,  who  claimed  the  office  of  sewers  that  day, 
went  to  the  dresser  of  the  kitchen,  to  receive  the  dishes.  The  ma.«ter 
of  the  horse  officiated,  as  serjeant  of  the  silver-scullery,  and  went  in 
person  to  the  kitchen-bar  to  take  assay  of  the  king's  meat,  whicii  was 
thus  performed  :  having  called  for  a  dish  of  meat,  he  wiped  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  also  the  cover,  within  and  without,  tasted  it,  covered  it, 
and  caused  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  royal  table,  and  attended  by  a  pro- 
cession of  all  the  great  officers  of  the  household,  including  the  earl  mar- 
shal, with  his  rod ;  the  lord  high  steward,  with  his  white  staff;  the  lord 
high  constable,  with  his  constable's  staff,  rode  up  the  hall  on  horseback, 
preceding  the  first  course.  Thirty-two  dishes  of  hot  meat  were  brought 
up  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  bareheaded,  followed  by  a  supply  of  other 
dishes  by  private  gentlemen.  Then  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Addington 
had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  the  mess  of  dillegrout  before  their  majes- 
ties, and  was  afterwards  knighted  for  his  pains.' 

Dinner  being  placed  on  the  table  by  the  king  and  queen's  carvers, 

'  Kinp's  Library.  MS.  in  French,  presented  by  George  IV.  from  his  family 
pj^p^rs — Reciicil  de  Pieces,  extracted  by  George  Aii^iiste  Gargan,  p.  91.  h  is 
entitled,  ^  Rclaiion  dii  couronncment  du  roi  Jacques  II.  et  de  la  roine."  The 
riiieen  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  and  the  whole  is  moitt  interesting.  It  was  evi- 
ilrntly  sent  for  the  iiiforiiiation  of  the  royal  house  of  Hanover. 

'  Kin^'6  Library  Mb.,  and  bandford's  Book  of  tlio  CoiuiwiUQii.  ^  Vc^A. 
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wit}i  tlie  help  of  the  earl-sewers  and  their  aMLBtanta,  the  lord  great  dH» 
l}rrlaiiu  witli  liU  majt^^iiy's  cup-he^ren  and  anaiittanis,  went  to  thekiDf^ 
rii|>-liiKtrd,  and  w:i>lic'(i  bi'lore  tliry  presumed  to  tender  their  serricatt 
thi-  siiviTi'itrn.  'I'lit-n  ihe  lord  i;reat  chamberlain,  preceded  by  theubs 
Iff  ilu'  lilai'k  rod.  a>M?«tcd  by  the  cup-bearer,  and  followed  by  the  oft- 
ciul.<«  bi-ri>ri-nirnuon<>d,  brouirht  up  the  great  basin  and  ewer  for  1» 
in:ij«-sty  ii>  u:i<«li.  James,  riMiii^,  delivered  the  sceptre,  with  the  cnK 
to  ilii*  niibii-iaaii  appointed  to  hold  iuand  the  orb  to  the  bishop  of  Bilk 
and  Wills.  Then  the  cup-bearer  puureil  water  on  his  hands,  and  the 
Ion!  of  tlii^  manor  of  1  ley  den,  in  I-Nsex,  held  the  towel  to  his  majeiiT. 
At  the  queen^R  wusliintr.  water  wn*  appointed  to  be  poured  on  her  maj^*- 
ty^s  hands  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  her  cuf>-bearer,  and  the  earl  of 
Bridge  water  was  to  otfer  her  the  towel :  but  she  only  used  a  wet  di{^ 
kin,  winch  was  presented  to  her  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire  on  his  kntt. 
Grace  was  then  said  by  the  dean  tif  the  cha|)el  rovaU  and  their  inajei- 
ties  sut  d«>wn  to  dinner.  The  banquet  consisted  of  upwanls  of  a  thoo- 
sand  dishes,  amoui;  which  many  Scotch  dainties,  ap|)earinj^  for  the  dnt 
time,  pu/zleil  southern  ^astrmKimes,  with  their  hard  names  and  norel 
forms,  and  d*  lii^hted  the  northern  mai^nates,  by  testifying  their  majesties' 
reiiH'Mibranre  of  the  iins|iiialiiies  they  Iiad  received  in  Scotland. 

lit  lure  the  smmd  cniirse,  sir  Charles  Dymoko,  the  kin^^s  champion, 
clad  in  one  ot'  the  Ivinir'.-  best  suits  of  white  armour,  havinir  a  helmet  on 
\ii>  inai!,  wiiii  a  tfn  at  phnne  of  U-aihers — white,  red,  and  blue — nioun!ed 
on  a  line  while  chari>er,  rode  into  tiie  hall,  precetled  by  trumpeters,  anil 
atiendrij  hy  hi-<  two  cstjuires,  richly  dresscil,  one  bearing  his  lance  erefU 
the  oih<T  his  larirei.  'i'he  earl-niar>hal  and  the  lord-constable,  both  on 
liorM'haclv,  brinLTini;  him  up  to  the  royal  taide,  wiiere  the  herald-at-arms 
proriaiiiiid  iiis  challenge,  and  the  champion  llinitr  tlown  his  gauiiileL 
Not  en  I  i  rely  a  needh-Hs  ceremony,  as  .Monmouth  was  taking  meadiinrs 
to  conti'si  ihc  crown.  This  heiiij;  thrice  rejwated,  and  no  objpciion 
ol)i  red,  the  chanqiion  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  king,  who  dr^nk  lo 
him  fituii  a  ^jli  howl,  and  ihon  sent  the  bowl  of  wine  with  its  co\trrit> 
him.  The  chainpion,  with  a  low  oheisancc,  pledged  his  majesiv  aj^iii. 
and  then,  havint;  pirformed  his  service,  rode  out  «>f  the  hall,  taking  the 
bowl  and  cover  as  his  fee.  Tlien  garter,  and  the  two  provincial  kiug* 
of  arms,  with  the  oilier  iMTalds  and  ponrsuivants,  came,  and  with  tiie 
arcu>i(»nied  ceremonials,  crieti,  *'  largess P'  lo  the  king;  and,  having  re- 
ceived his  majesty's  irifi,  prorlainu'd  his  style  and  titles  in  Latin,  in 
French,  and  Kiigli>h,  and  cried,  ••  Lirsress !''  thrice. 

While  the  second  c()urse  was  carrying  up,  the  mayor  of  Oxford  and 
the  h.ird-mayor  of  London  were  brouirht  up  to  the  king,  as  assistants  in 
the  butlery,  and  kneelint;,  presenteil  to  the  king  wine  in  gilded  bowij. 
and  received  them  as  their  fees.  Then  the  lonl  of  the  manor  of  Lysioiu 
in  Kssex,  hronirht  up  a  chari^e  of  wafers  to  the  riwal  table;  and  at  theenJ 
of  the  dinner,  w  hile  tin*  kinjj  and  (|nef  n  were  eating;  their  wafers,  came  ine 
lord-mayiir  of  London  aL'ain,  wiili  twelve  of  the  princijxil  citizens,  and 
presented  wine  to  the  king  in  a  gi>ld  cnp;  and  the  kinjj,  having  d run li 
lheret>f,  presi'uied  I  fie  cup  to  the  lord-mayor  as  his  fee,'  which  service 
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bnng  perfonned,  the  twelve  citizens  retired  to  dine  at  the  lower  end  of 
Ibe  second  table,  where  room  had  been  left  for  them,  below  the  alder- 
■en.  Dinner  being  ended,  and  grace  said,  their  majesties  performed 
iheir  ablutions  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  before  dinner  j  and  then  the 
ling,  resuming  his  orb  and  sceptre,  the  queen  her  sceptre  and  ivory  rod, 
viih  the  dove^  they  withdrew  with  their  officers  of  state,  their  trains 
lorne  as  before,  the  queen  attended  by  her  ladies,  into  the  court  of 
iTftrds,  about  seven  in  the  evening ;  and  having  delivered  their  regalia  to 
he  dean  of  Westminster,  and.  the  master  of  the  jewel-house,  they  de- 
Mrled  in  the  same  manner  as  they  came.' 

In  the  days  of  her  exile  and  sorrowful  widowhood,  Mary  Beatrice 
leclared,  ^  that  she  had  never  taken  any  pleasure  in  the  envied  name  of 
L  queen  ;^'  yet  she  sometimes  spoke  of  the  glories  of  her  coronation,  and 
lescaiited  with  true  feminine  delight  on  the  magnificence  of  the  regalia 
bftt  had  been  prepared  for  her.  ^^3Iy  dress  and  royal  mantle,"  said  she, 
*  were  covered  with  precious  stones,  and  it  took  all  the  jewels  that  all 
he  goldsmiths  of  London  could  procure  to  decorate  my  crown ;  of  all 
hese,  nothing  was  lost  except  one  small  diamond,  worth  about  forty 
hillings.'^'  She  told  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  ^^  that  no  coronation  of  any 
ireceding  king  of  England  had  been  so  well  conducted,  and  that  all  the 
irrangements  had  been  made  under  tlie  especial  superintendence  of  king 
bmes,  who  ordered  a  book  to  be  made  of  it.''  ^ 

There  is  a  splendid  original  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  her  crown 
ind  coronation  robes,  in  the  collection  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Buc- 
ieugh,  at  Dalkeith  palace.  She  is  seated  on  her  throne,  with  an  orb  in 
lae  hand,  and  the  ivory  rod  in  the  other ;  it  has  been,  by  some  mistake, 
etiered  ^A.  R.,"  and  is,  in  consequence,  shown  as  the  coronation  por- 
rait  of  queen  Anne,  to  whose  exuberant  charms  it  bears  about  the  same 
esemblance  as  a  Proven9e  rose  to  a  full-blown  red  peony. 

^  The  English  coronation  oath,"  observes  that  shrewd  Scotch  lawyer, 
(ir  John  Lauder,  of  Fountain  hall,  ^^  is  not  very  special  as  to  the  protest- 
int  or  popish  religion,  but  runs  somewhat  in  general  terms."  The  oath, 
D  fiict,  was  the  same  that  was  taken  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con- 
haaoTj  no  alteration  having  been  made  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
ion.  A  stringent  clause,  for  the  protection  of  the  church  of  Elngland, 
18  by  law  established,  ought,  in  common  prudence,  to  have  been  intro- 
luced  at  the  inauguration  of  James  II.,  but  it  was  not;  and  he  endeavoured 
o  take  advantage  of  the  omission  by  adhering  to  the  original  meaning  of 
he  pledge,  not  to  the  new  interpretation  of  it.  Almost  the  first  use  made 
ly  James  II.  of  his  royal  prerogative,  was  to  release  several  thousand 
ioman-catholics  and  protestant  dissenters,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
lon-conformiiy.  Among  these  victims  of  legalized  bigotry,  were  fifteen 
lundred  members  of  the  amiable  and  inofiensive  society,  vulgarly  styled 
fakers.    He  also  put  a  stop  to  the  revolting  trade  then  too  much  prac 

•  Tlie  king's  son  by  Catharine  Scdley  died  on  the  day  of  the  coronation. 

•  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Esi^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royauine  de  France. 
*Tbis  book,  a  small  folio,  by  Sandford,  contains  a  series  of  highly  curious  and 

mportant  costume  illustrations,  and  has  been  used  as  an  authority  for  all  sue* 
seeding  ooronations  in  which  a  quoen-consort  has  bcoa  asw^'\i\\)b<\. 
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ix^f'd  hy  lia<r  in<!ivitliin1«.  of  infurniinsr  a^ainM  oihenu  under  prMncnof 
r»i:ji"«>  ilirr*  rfnif'?'.  T'T  iho  >:ikt- nfi;  rati  tying  prii^ie  rprengv.  or  shiraf 
ihf  tiiii  *.  Jani'"«  Ii'kI  «i]ii>-r»-i!  !••<•  much  annovanre.  in  hxs  own  vtoM, 
Iriiiii  i!if'  r\:'-:i'iirt'  ni'thi'  ii:i>iiiitiiiis  «<UiiuU'$  bv  uhich  fuch  crimMvoi 

1  m 

KifiruiMifii.  ii<»i  to  >vi«!i  t"  iiiii'.liitrdtr'  ihr  ra«e  of  oiher«  who  ficM^nt 
lilki*  )ir>'!i(-:iriii'iit :  l.ui.  mi  i.i't  /rul  t"  cxercif^e  the  paternal  prerogaiiTc of 
npTcv  unil  ju-iMT  iiiw:ini«  :i[i  ••ji;ire<"«o«]  {Mtrtinn  of  his  subjects.  hernfM 
!*i:ii;h>haiii!fil  :tir;iin'*i  ihc  ifin-t  lultj  barrier  of  ihe  penal  lavs,  the  Tot 
Ari,  aiui  )>ii|)ijl;ir  MpiimMi.  Tin*  l\%o  nr>t  were  ile^tinej  to  fali.buiMl 
!»y  ilii-  a-*=;iijli  i)!"r»L':»l  |)"^^''r;  ihfv  fell  sfrathKilly,  before  the  pTL»sre»rn 
iiiiinh  of  rr.isiin  and  iimnil  Jij«iire.  but  inu  till  nearlv  a  renturv&odt 
hall  alUT  thf  abitrlivr  aiU'iupis  of  James  II.  to  do  away  with  them.  biA 
iiiviilvi.-fl  him  ill  ruin:  f<>r  tht-y  were  then  supported  by  the  third. tbtf 
rapririoiis  nmuu  public  opinion,  agaiusit  which  princes  can  seldom  c(» 
temi  Willi  impunity. 

The  o>trniations  parade  with  wliirh  James  thouirhl  proper  to  pnriiic 
thi-  crn.-m<inia]s  of  lii<«  rhurrii.  gavt*  great  olfeiice  to  many  of  his  subjects 
111.'  uas  no  loni:>'r  ronii'iiii'd  with  arcompniiyinghis  ron«iort  to  herrhapeL 
lni!  nj>i-iitil  a  ('.iilndir  clinpi  I  in  Whilffjall.  to  which  he  insisted  on  their 
bniii  i«.(iiiir  in  s'.ii'.i-  III  rn'«  jvi-  ihi-  sammrMit.  aiiendt-il  bv  the  grrai  olScfrs 
<»f  i!j»  ir  h«in*r[i'ilil.  ili«<  hri»iIuT-in-law.  ifn»  carl  of  Hochesier.  wii-'heiji 
ih'-  •ifHrc  <ii  ImhI  iMri<u:iT.  a!>«t'iitid  liiiii>e  li"  undtr  the  pretence  v-:  iniitf- 
pfKition.  The*  t\un.r  of  Niirfijllv.  liiarinir  the*  sword  of  i^iaie,  s:opprtJ»t 
the  f!i>or  n(  iln*  rhajwl :  "Mv  lord  of  Xorfi»lk.  vour  faiher  wi>iilii  ha« 
Ciuir  luriluT,*'  said  JauH'r*.  "  Voiir  majesty's  father  would  not  hare  cone 
H'l  far.**  Ktid  tlif  dukt-;  but  he  soon  after  madt^  up  iii!«  mind  to  aiicod 
till'  kniL'.  a**  far  as  tin*  liallrrv.  The  duko  of  Somerset  n  fused  to  aiieni 
Tin'  ipiiM  ii*s  Inril-rhamln  riain,  lord  (iiMJoIphin,  was  mor»?  compIia:i:.  h 
wa-  Ins  dniv  to  lead  her  l»v  the  hanil  inli>  the  roval  cbiseu  and  to  coo- 
dun  lnT  In  till'  sii'j)««  of  ihf  altar  when  she  th«uiL'ht  pro|"»er  to  rtceireiii* 
Karrument.  an<l  al^to  to  lead  her  back  to  her  own  a).>urlment  when  ina* 
was  t»ver — privilii;*"*  whieli  no  Pr«)toslant  scruple  could  induce  G«kJo1- 
phin  to  fiircijo.'  There  were  no  <iiher  terms,  he  was  aware,  on  which 
any  man  miirhl  hope  to  touch  the  hand  of  a  princess  to  whom  ihtsi 
lines  of  lord  Falkland  were  peculiarly  applicablt — 

••  >n.!i  l.i'.-inty.  t!.a!  irr-m  ail  lu  art-  love  must  llow, 
>ii   li  il.L'iiify.  I'lirti  iiMiH*  ilur-t  '.I'll  her  <o." 

Godoiphin  had  been  an  aetivc  member  of  tlie  exclusion  faction.  Jam^ 
on  liis  arerssion  to  ihr  throne,  irenerou*'ly  fi>ruave  him,  and  preferred  him 
to  thi-  ollire  of  lord-chamberlain  to  the  queen.  The  heart  of  the  WhJf 
slaieMiian  was  not  proof  airainst  the  personal  charms  and  graceful  nwD- 
tiers  ».f  his  rr»yal  mi•*tres^ ;  his  passion  was  hop<>Iess,  but  it  influenced 
his  political  Conduct,  and  he  became  what,  in  the  an^rv  ()arlance  of  ihe 
times,  was  railed  a  irinuner;  a  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  noble- 
man, uho,  beinjj'  a  douhle-miiided  man,  was,  of  course,  unstable  in  ali 
hi»*  wavs. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament.  May 

'  Ikiriliun's  Dei>j)aich(.-9. 
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.  She  and  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  came  into  the  house 
ogether,  without  state,  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  king, 
1  next  above  the  archbishops,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne, 
sty  remained  standing  while  the  prayers  were  read,'  and  even 
'eral  of  the  lords  took  the  test  and  the  usual  oaths ;  ^  so  that,^ 
lyn, ''  she  heard  the  pope  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  re- 
very  decently."  Then  came  in  the  king,  in  his  robes,  wearing 
n ;  and  being  seated,  the  Commons  were  introduced,  and  he 

his  speech,  at  every  period  whereof  the  house  gave  loud  shouts, 
led  with  announcing  that  moming^s  news  of  Argyle's  landing 
Test  Highlands  of  Scotland  from  Holland,  and  expressing  his 
•n  of  the  zeal  and  readiness  of  his  parliament  to  assist  him  as  he 
J  ^'  at  which,"  pursues  Evelyn,  "  there  followed  another  Vive  le 
td  so  his  majesty  retired.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  special 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  queen,  or  that  her  pre- 
18  in  any  way  recognised. 

ommons  voted  the  usual  revenue  to  his  majesty.  The  rebellion 
9  in  Scotland,  and  of  Monmouth  in  England,  strengthened  rather 
ok  the  throne  of  James  II.,  in  consequence  of  the  celerity  with 
oth  were  put  down.  Monmouth  landed,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  set  up  his  standard,  and  issued  a  proclam- 

which  he  denounced  the  king,  ^^  as  a  usurper,  a  murderer,  a 
nd  a  tyrant ;  accusing  him  in  the  most  intemperate  language, 
ng  the  city  of  London,  murdering  sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey, 
lie  throat  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  poisoning  the  late  king,  his 
*  Public  opinion  was  at  that  time,  in  favour  of  James  II.  Both 
)f  parliament  united  in  an  address  to  his  majesty,  offering  to 
m  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  putting  down  the  rebellion, 
•f  attainder  passed  against  Monmouth  three  days  after  the  news 
inding  was  received.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  Monmouth's 
nounted  to  1-0,000  men.  The  enthusiastic  welcome  he  received 
.on  encouraged  him,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  proclaim  himself  king 
tie  of  James  II.,  and  to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  ^'  the  usurper, 
uke  of  York,"  as  he  now  termed  the  lawful  sovereign, 
news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Argyle  in  Scotland  was  fol- 
y  the  overthrow  of  Monmouth's  cause  at  Sedgmoor,  July  6th. 
taken  two  days  after,  concealed  in  a  ditch,  near  Ringwood.  The 
g  love  of  life  prompted  him  to  write  a  humble  letter  of  suppli- 
o  the  king,  expressive  of  "  his  remorse  for  what  he  had  done, 
loring  his  mercy,  and,  above  all,  to  be  permitted  to  see  him,  and 
.  only  one  word  lo  him,  as  he  had  that  to  reveal  to  him  which 
J  not  commit  to  paper."  He  also  wrote  both  to  the  queen  and 
en-dowager,  begging  them  to  intercede  for  him  with  his  majesty 
.  him  an  interview.  Thus  urged,  James  very  improperly  con- 
.o  see  him.  Monmouth  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  implored 
cy  in  the  most  passionate  terms.  The  king  had  forgiven  him 
ler  injuries  and  intolerable  provocations,  when  duke  of  York,  on 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50^ 
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a  personal  liinTiiliaiiori.  scarcely  twenty  months  before;  and  iheoiSfr  V 
lunate  prii»iiner  must  have  deluded  himself  with  the  hope  thtt  be  U  1^ 
only  to  reiterate  his  penitentiary  protestations  and  proaiiscSf  vii  i^  |^<  'r 
missions  proportioned  to  the  aggravation  of  his  oifience,  to  mniil 
like  grace.     But  the  case  was  altered  :  James  had  sterner  dnliei  top 
form  than  the  forgiveness  of  personal  wrongs.     He  was  now  i  lui|i^ 
ve!«ted  with  the  responsible  office  of  maintaining  the  laws  that  piMl 
for  till*  peace  and  st'curiiy  of  his  people.     Two  kingdoms  kid  ha 
plun<;i-d  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  more  than  3000  of  hii^  IT 
jrciK  had  already  perished  in  consequence  of  this  altempL,  and  it  bekiai  ||*3saQ 
hini  lo  take  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  moa  r^  "«-'* 
The  full  {)articulurs  of  wliat  passed  at  this  interview  are  not  diitiKif  yj^^^ 

known.  tr*! 

**  I  have  been  told/^  savs  sir  John  Bramston,  ^  that  the  king  M  P^  ^ 
l.iin  how  he  could  cx])ect  jiardon  that  had  used  him  so?  tonuketti 
murderer  and  poisoner  of  my  dear  brother,  besides  all  the  otherTillilH 
you  charge  me  with  in  your  declaration.^   To  which  Monmouth  ffpU  V^ 
'Ferguson  drew  it,  and  matle  me  sign  it  before  ever  I  read  it.'  Thit»  pT*- 
angered  the  king,  tliat  he  said,  *This  is  trilling;  would  you  sign  i pip  i 
of  such  coniiet^uence  and  not  read  it?^   So  he  turned  from  him,UHilah 
him  prcjwre  to  die.*' ' 

Lord  Dartmouth  atfinns  that  James  told  Monmouth  ^that  he  bad  ^ 
it  out  of  hi:j  |M)wer  to  pardon  him  by  proclaiming  himself  king.^  Mci' 
mouih  insinuateti  a  desire  of  returning  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  whkh 
he  had  Ihcii  nhicated.     It  was.  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  assailinc  Jubh 
on  his  weak  |)fiiiii — his  spirit  of  prosclyiinij — that  Monmouth  liad  JO 
earn(;>(Iy  iiii|>li)rt'd  lo  he  admitted  to  his  presience;  and  this  might  beihe 
inysifiiiuis  ••  mit'  word'*  thai  lie  wisihcd  lo  speak  to  him,  for  it  is  certtii 
lie  ina(](*  no  |)o]itiral  disclosures,     if  lie  had  any  such  to  make,  he  ml 
unhappily  dcierrtil  by  the  presence  of  the  treacherous  Sunderland.  vhoB 
Janus,  u  iih  his  u**ual  want  of  tact,  had  hrouu^iit  with  him  as  one  of  tin 
wiint'sscs  of  this  ill-judged  interview — Sunderland,  whom  he  knew  Hal 
been  deeply  implicated  in  all  Monmoutirs  former  plots,  and  had  afto- 
wanls  ^ood  reason  to  believe  was  his  confidant  in  the  late  rebellion.' 

Ki'iiiict  endeavours  to  throw  a  most  odious  imputation  on  the  consort 
of  .lames  II.,  in  tlie  following  passat;e,  for  whicli  no  other  authoiiiyis 
given  ihari  ihc  proverbially  unfaithful  evidence  of  hearsay  :  ^TheqiWB 
is  said  lo  have  insulted  hini  '^Monmouth)  in  a  very  arrogant  and  ulune^ 
ciful  manner.  So  thai  when  the  duke  saw  there  was  nothing  desigoe^ 
by  this  inieiview  but  to  satisfy  the  queen^s  revenge,  he  rose  up  fromhii 
majesty's  lict  with  a  new  air  of  bravery,  and  was  carried  to  the  Tower.' 
Mary  Beatrice  could  not  insult  the  unl'ortunate  duke  in  his  distress. for 
she  was  not  present.  The  interview  to<ik  place  in  Cliifiinch^s  apsrl- 
ments,  whiihcr  the  kinj;  came  accompanied  only  by  his  two  secretarid 
of  suie,  the  earls  of  Middlelon  and  Sunderland."*    If,  instead  of  theli*" 

*  Aiii.'l.ir-iiii.liy  of  aic  Jclm  llraiiisuni.  iilitnil   by  lord  Draybrocike.     rublishrf 
f)y  tin;  ('mil.!,  n  S..  \r\y,     'J'IjIh  ini>>Mpff  i&  frrciiTly  coMfimietl  l»y  sir  John  Rerwby. 
-  J"Uii;:il  .  r  J;nuo:«  II.     SiJ.ii»*y  Ccirrospi.-niloiiCt.*.  cdiici    by  Blonooti'^. 
■  Jomii.,1  ..(  Jiui.i's.     Lifooidiiio.    Mai'i»herson.    Coi*tin'uation  of  ^UckinWsh. 
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^  it  had  been  possible  for  the  queen  to  have  been  present,  the  result 
Vfti^ht  have  been  very  dinferent.  But  neither  the  etiquette  of  business  or 
(yalt3r  permitted  her  to  witness  this  secret  conference,  in  the  apartments 
one  of  the  menial  officers  of  the  palace.  James,  who,  if  we  may 
t  the  memoirs  compiled  by  the  historio^pher  of  George  IV ,'  huil 
difficulty  in  overcoming  his  natural  inclination  to  spare  the  un- 
^^ppy  culprit  when  he  begged  so  hard  for  life,  did  not  of  course  expose 
miftiseir  to  the  additional  trial  of  bringing  a  tender-hearted,  excitable 
~™^le  like  Mary  Beatrice,  to  be  a  witness  of  a  scene,  which  it  was  not 
"^  ^^oman^s  nature  to  behold  without  tears  and  intercessions  in  his  be- 
™^^r.  Monmouth,  who  had  better  means  of  knowing  the  disposition  of 
***■■  princess  than  those  writers  with  whom  it  became  a  matter  of  busi- 
^  after  the  revolution,  to  blacken  the  widow  of  James  II.  and  the 
•her  of  the  pretender,  calculated  on  her  compassion  in  that  dreadful 
ia  of  his  fiite.  He  had,  as  soon  as  he  was  taken,  written  to  entreat 
to  unite  her  good  offices  with  those  of  the  quecn-dowager,  to  obtain 
him  an  audience  of  the  king,  which  audience  would  scarcely  have 
D  granted,  if  she  had  been  his  enemy ;  and  afler  it  had  proved  inef- 
•tial,  and  he  was  told  he  must  prepare  for  death,  he  again  wrote  to 
<^^7*k  the  queens,^  to  implore  them  to  intercede  for  his  life  with  the  king. 


»     ould  he  have  done  this,  if  he  had  thought  Mary  Beatrice  capable  of 
^**»olied  him  in  his  agony  ? 


^tdening  her  husband's  heart  against  him,  much  less  if  she  had  already 


Fox,  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  a  favourable  bias  towards  Jameses 
^^Hitort,  expressly  declares  this  story  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  credit, 
^^ilhoat  more  certain  evidence.    ^  It  must  be  remarked  also,"  says  that 
^"Sthor,  ^  that  Burnet,  whose  general  prejudices  would  not  lead  him  to 
^bubt  any  imputations  against  the  queen,  does  not  mention  her  majesty^ 
^Mig  present.'^    Burnet,  in  fact,  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  reviling 
^ii  i^rinceai,  whom  he  calls  ^  a  revengeful  Italian  lady."    That  Mary 
^tf  Modena  was  a  native  of  Italy  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  innocence  of  her  life,  when  party  malignity  was  reduced 
%>  the  imbecility  of  using  that  circumstance  as  an  epithet  of  reproach — 
So  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  disgraceful  to  a  man  who  held 
"tte  office  of  a  Christian  prelate,  and  called  himself  an  historian.    If  such 
%  ttde  had  been  in  circulation,  Burnet  would  have  been  only  too  happy 
^o  hare  quoted  it,  as  an  instance  of  the  unamiable  disposition  which  he 
^Simputes  to  her.* 

'  Stan ler  Clark.  'Reresby.     Mackintosh.     Lingard. 

*The  same  motives  which  induced  Burnet,  and  other  party  writers,  whose 
>rorks  nvere  published  aAer  the  revolution,  to  vilify  the  innocent  consort  of  James 
n^  operated  in  a  far  greater  degree  to  the  defamation  of  her  unfortunate  lord, 
>rbose  conduct  was  much  more  open  to  attack.     The  executions  in  the  west  of 
'England,  after  Monmouth's  rebellion  was  put  down,  were  bloody  onnugh  of 
^iiemselvee,  without  the  palpable  exaggerations  and    incredible    tii'tions  with 
irhich  they  have  been  embellished.     The  butcheries  of  the  inhumnn  Kirko  are 
spoken  of  by  Jame?,  in  his  private  journal,  in  terms  of  utxpiuliiietl  indignation 
and  disgust;  and  as  Kirke  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  priiici*  nf  Oninge,  by 
nrhom  he  was  highly  favoured  and  constantly  eniplnyed,  it  can  sr-arccly  be  sup- 
posed thai  his  conduct  in  the  west  of  F^ngUind  was  dlc\Vk,\e*\  \>y  V»s"a\vj  vo  >iaa 
•^v-ff^ign  whom  he  dcac/ifii  uiid  butraycd. 
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i:;sf  \'u-  r-'ViI  ::"i'«-  !ia«!  ^teii  ex!^-ii«leii  lo  him.     Jcdnrv*  preiMiW^ 
ii  «?!•  art  arrs'I'Mi ;  *•».  a^'C'^niirj:;  In  i^iie^'i  l!l!;£ibe:h.  wasihettW** 
of  M  iry  »jii»-*ri  *»(  acuis*.     Tuv  [•arb«ari'.j<r«  of  Jeffrvys  were  lamenlftlw 
th^  kiriif.   \iii»n   ihe   whole  iruih   wa.'«  made  kaown  lo  him.^^1-"" 
rnunsfinM-  an-!  n'»!jlf-minii»^i  men.  Sir  Th-^ma?  Cuiier.  ihe  coaxatm 
riiFin  r  ai  Wi-IU.  and  ihe  ffotni  bishop  Kenn.   who  made  a  penonil^  I* 
••  il  To  *K*:  iij''!..'irfh  hi!ij*»  h*.  in  ! 'til -lit  «.■!"  ***me  of  ihe  virtims.  J^ 
n-zi  -.iiiy  ii-irfM-ii  t'l  il:i  ir  p*['r»^*f i::a*-;"n<,  b\i\  dunked  NrThomteC*' 
I'-r  |i'i!-liily.  f.ir  wiiai  \io  liad  d-iiit,  {i:ul  expres^sed  a  wish  thai  oii«^ 
li.i'i  iiiiit.'i'j-d  hi-*  huniirnty.' 

Aiiioriif  flu:  pri-iiii'T*,  \ih«»*e  case  c:ime  under  the  personal  aueniioft 
nf  til''  kwlL^  ^^ii"  ifie  pMpnhtr  urator.  St'^ry.  who  had  endeavoured  u 
f\ti!»*  thr  iiii!i:.Mi.'iti.>ri  of  the  p»*t»ple  airiiin-?!  [tis  inajf^stv.  bv  repealing  a 
virv  iiit:a!iiiii:ii'irv  I:iMiriiai;t-  all  iliv  iibtlious  accusations  that  had bm 
h«'l  f'trtli  Ml  MMiiiniuiih's!  prorhiinaiion.    The  iiicidtnt  bein:?  recorded Vf 
a  \ioliiit  iHMii-itiiinrnii^t,  Fdinuiui  Calaniy.  is  not  liable  to  suspicion lA 
or'r-p;irii;ditv  [•»  ilir  uiifi>rtunatc  sovin-iun  : — ^"^  When  Slon*.  Taken  ind 
inipri-oiK-d  inr  a«>i^tin!;  Monini>uth,  was  ordered  before  the  kin^  and 
privy-coniiril.  nf  a  sudden,  the  ki'!*[>cr  declared  his  orders  were  lobriaf 
him  iinriiediati'ly.  wliirh  fie  diii  in  a  coach,  without  £;ivin^  him  anvlioe 
to  prrjiare  himself  in  any  manntT,  only  cautioning  him  to  five  a  plan 
and  direct  aii'^wi-r  to  the  quesiii>ns  kinir  James  mi^ht  put  to  him.  Whn 
hniiii:lit  Icforo  the  privy -council.  Story  made  so  sad  and  sorrowful  t 
Jij^urr,  that  all  present  were  surprised  and  frijihtcd  at  his  ha^srnrJaad 
Hipialid  apprarance.     When  kinir  .lames  first  ca^t  his  eyes  upon  him. ttf 
cried  out,  *  Is  that  a  man,  or  what  is  it  r^    His  majesty  was  told  it  vil 
the  rebel  Story.     '(),  Story/  said  the  kin?, '  I  remember  him — thaiis* 
rare  fellow,  indeed  I'  Then  turninj;  towards  him, '  Prav,  StorvV  bav#  bf« 

'  K'Miii,  in  jiii'i-rihiMi'i*  wiili  tli»*  ;iji(>?!olii'  biTimy  of  bis  clianii.MiT.  hnd  uysi  W 
iiiit)iiiiit\  fif"  tl.i"  I  Imrrh  in  imtiiri;i  a  j-ti'i*  !.■  i!.i»  military  i-x»'i"utiiM».s  of  lonl  Fffrf' 
>li:iiii.  :iii(l  ati'TU  ards  vi-ilr-ii  ilif.»  ^i^•k  aii'l  \vi-iiiii.loil  ]irisi.)ni>r?.  atiil  relieve.!  tfc-'iT 
ho.lily  ainl  Hjiiriiiiiil  want."'  at  tin*  ?.a!iio  tiimv  More  than  a  tlKlll^alK^  of  :!:«* 
iitit'Tiiitiati-  |M'r-riii>.  r«"i'fi\fil  miim  imr  in  iln'ir  l^i^^r^*'^s  fr<.»:n  liim.  ■•  Yf i.  *a'- 
lic.  mImiiiuIi  all  tlii«i  was  well  ktinwii  tn  lviii_'  .hiiiic!>,  Jii.»  in-vtr  once  blasi^^i '' 
l'>r  It,-  Ki-iiM -i  Kxaiiuinitiuii.'*  bi-iort*  ilie  I'nvy  CouiKil.  'iVinpo  Winiuin  ^-^ 
Miiry.      Lili-  nf  Krnii, 

'  Jiiiriici.     >rr  ai.M>  jaiiit*d':>  own  Keinarksi  in  hi»  Jonnial. 
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were  in  Monmouth's  army  in  the  west,  were  you  not  ?'  He,  ac- 
)g  to  the  advice  given  him,  made  answer  presently,  ^Yes,  an't 
!  your  majesty.'  ^  Pray,'  said  the  king  to  him,  ^  you  were  a  com- 
ry  there,  were  yoq  not  ?'  Again,  Story  replied,  ^  Yes,  an't  please 
majesty.'  ^And  you,  said  king  James,  ^  made  a  speech  before  great 
Is  of  people,  did  you  not  ?'  He  again  very  readily  answered,  ^  Yes, 
lease  your  majesty.'    ^  Pray,'  said  king  James,  ^  if  you  have  not 

what  you  said,  let  us  have  some  taste  of  your  fine  speech,  let  us 
iome  specimen  of  some  of  the  flowers  of  your  rhetoric  ?'  ^  Where- 
*'  resumes  Edmund  Calamy,  ^^  Story  told  us  that  he  readily  made 
^r, '  I  told  them,  an't  please  your  majesty,  that  it  was  you  that  fired 
Lty  of  London."  ^A  rare  rogue,  upon  my  word,'  said  the  king; 
pray,  what  else  did  you  tell  them  ?'  '  I  told  them,'  said  he, '  an't 
t  your  majesty,  that  you  poisoned  your  brother.'  ^  Impudence  in 
most  height  of  it,'  said  king  James.  '  Pray,  let  us  have  something 
r,  if  your  memory  serves  you  ?'  '  I  further  told  them,'  said  Mr. 
I  ^  that  your  majesty  appeared  to  be  fully  determined  to  make  the 
I  both  papists  and  slaves.'     By  this  time  the  king  seemed  to  have 

enough  of  the  prisoner's  speech,  and  therefore  crying  out,  ^  A 

with  a  witness  P  and,  cutting  oflf  short,  the  king  rejoined,  ^  to  all 
doubt  not  but  a  thousand  other  villanous  things  were  added.  But 
would  you  say.  Story,  if,  after  all  this,  I  were  to  grant  you  your 

To  which  he,  without  any  demur,  made  answer, '  That  he  would 
for  his  majesty  as  long  as  he  lived.'  ^  Why,  then,'  said  the  king, 
ely  pardon  all  that  is  past,  and  hope  that  you  will  not,  for  the 
,  represent  your  king  as  inexorable!""  C)ne  well-authenticated 
deed  ought  to  counterbalance  a  great  deal  of  reviling,  and  is  cer- 

of  more  weight  than  fifty  pages  of  unsupported  praise.  Other 
ces  of  James's  clemency  towards  those  who  had  personally  injured 
re  recorded.  Ferguson,  who  had  drawn  up  Monmouth's  libellous 
imation,  he  freely  pardoned ;  also  Hook,  who  had  been  confederate 
lome  others  to  assassinate  liim,  by  shooting  him  in  the  back,  com- 
7m  Somerset-house. 

e  cruelties  practised  to  the  protestants  in  France,  after  the  revoca- 
>f  the  edict  of  Nantes,  had  a  prejudicial  efiect  on  the  affairs  of 
'  n.,  by  exciting  a  popular  feeling  of  resentment  against  all  mem- 
>f  the  church  of  Rome  whatsoever ;  ^^  yet  James  greatly  condemned 
easure,  as  both  unchristian  and  impolitic.  He  did  more ;  he  was 
dnd  to  the  refugees ;  he  was  liberal  to  many  of  them.  He  ordered 
f  for  a  charitable  collection  for  them  all  over  the  nation.  The 
ilso  ordered  them  to  be  denizened  without  paying  fees,  and  gave 
great  immunities,  so  that  in  all  there  came  over,  first  and  last, 
en  forty  and  fifty  thousand  of  them." ' 

les  and  a  large  body  of  his  sailors  were  the  first  that  succeeded  in  stop- 
le  progress  of  the  flarnes ;  and  he  worked  very  hard  personally  in  so  doing. 
•pys"  Diary. 

iiny's  Diary.     Extract  edited  by  W.  A.  Mackinnon,  Esq ,  in  his  lately  pub- 
able  and  elegant  work,  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.,  pp  201,  202. 
h  is  the  teatiimmy  of  even  Buruet,  who,  strange  to  «iaY^OkUVi%iiQ\uVNft.^&.^\ 
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Tn  the  lalt'T  end  of  Junp,  the  qneen^t  maternal  j^ndmother, 
dv  MartiiKizzi,  (lied  at  Home  of  i lie  personal  injuries  she  Keeiftd,bf 
falliiif^  down  srairs.     Her  property  was  inherited  by  her  danghter,  dii 
dtirhetfs  of  Moflnia.    Tliirt  event,  together  with  her  own  delicate  Mi 
of  health,  mij^ht  he  the  reafion  why  Mary  Beatrice  appeared  TCiy  liA 
in  public*  tliis  summer.     On  the  18th  of  July,  she  went  with  the  ki| 
to  Hvvi  the  ret^iments  that  had  lately  returned  from  Holland,  exeiciicdii 
Hlark heath.     She  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autamn  at  WindK 
In  Srptrmber,  the  kinif^  made  a  pr(»gress  to  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  ai 
Souilinmpton,  and  took  forest  pleasure  in  inspecting  his  shipping  ai 
naval  f«)rtitications.     While  at  Winchester,  the  Roman-catholic  «of^ 
reii^n  and  the  protestant  bishop  had  very  amicable  conversations  no  dn 
subject  of  modem  miracles,  and  the  bishop  bestowed  a  ferrent  benedi^ 
tion  on  the  kin^,  for  enactintjf  that  all  the  poor  negro  slaves  in  the  BritiA 
colonies  should  receive  Christian  baptism,  in  spite  of  the  disgnccM 
opposition  o(  the  planters  to  this  pious  edict,  which  they  feared  wony 
have  the  effect  of  emancipating  their  unfortunate  victims.'     Evelyn,  vha 
attended  the  king  on  his  progress,  was  certainly  very  favonrebly  ia- 
prcssed  by  what  he  saw  of  him.     He  says,  ^^  I  observed  in  this  joureer 
that  infinite  industry,  sedulity^  gravity,  and  great  understanding  and  n- 
pcrience  of  atfairs  in  his  majesty,  that  I  cannot  but  predict  much  happi- 
ness to  the  nation  as  to  its  political  government,  and  if  he  so  peni^ 
there  could  he  nothing  more  desired  to  accomplish  our  prosperity  bot 
that  he  was  of  the  national  religion.''^ 

The  parliament  met  in  November,  and  was  alarmed  by  the  royal  pR>- 
position  of  a  standing  army,  with  di9|>en station  from  the  Test  to  the 
othrers,  instead  of  a  militia.  Liberal  supplies  of  money  the  commoni 
were  willing  to  give  a  sovereign  who  had  shown  himself  deserving  of 
full  contidtMice  in  pecuniary  matters ;  but  as  they  would  not  encoanf? 
his  project,  lie,  with  a  haui^lity  disregard  to  the  financial  benefit  whick 
he  might  have  obtained  by  a  more  judicious  polic)%  prorogued  thcpw*- 
liament  in  anger,  after  a  cession  of  oidy  eleven  days,  and  took  the  fanl 
resolution  of  acting  independently  of  the  representatives  of  his  people. 
The  return  of  Catharine  Sedley  about  the  same  time,  gave  the  qaen 
much  uneasiness ;  and  unable  as  she  was  to  control  her  feeling,  the 
pain  she  suffered  was  apparent  to  the  whole  court.  The  demons  of  party 
on  either  side  watched  the  event  with  eager  interest,  and,  according  to 
their  own  selfish  views,  or  bitter  prejudices,  attached  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  the  popish  queen,  or  the  protestant  mistress.  Lord  Rochester 
encouraged  his  wife  to  form  an  ostentatious  alliance- with  Sedley,  under 
tlie  pretence  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  church.'  Sunderland  and 
Petre  as  ostentatiously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  queen,  though  both 
were  well  aware  that  she  loved  them  not.  When  James  thought  proper 
to  create  Sedley  countess  of  Dorchester,  the  queen  took  it  ver>'  griet- 

TO  attach  any  (lidqunlifyinG:  motives  U»  Jarrn's's  coiuhici.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  aWe 
xo  rrrnni  suump  iiistaiicp9  of  liberal  iVoIinp  and  genuine  benevolence,  in  m  prinw 
who  is  ooiiveittionally  held  up  to  reprobation. 

'  Kvt'lyn's  Diary. 

'Liii^ard.     Mack'mioaU.    E^clyu.    Clarendon  Correspondence. 
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OQslyi  so  that  when  she  dined  in  public,  Evelyn,  who  stood  near  hor  on 
^     two  successive  days,  says,  ^  I  observed  she  hardly  ate  one  inorsid,  nor 
E    ipoke  one  word  to  the  king,  or  to  any  about  her,  though,  at  other  times, 
E    me  used  to  be  extremely  pleasant,  full  of  discourse  and  good-humour. 
Vha  Roman*cathoIics  were  also  very  angry,  because  they  had  so  long 
r     Mined  the  sanctity  of  their  religion  and  proselytes."     At  last,  unable  to 
=-    bear  her  mortification,  Mary  Beatrice  fell  sick,  and  took  to  her  chamber; 
Init  remembering  that  while  she  had  youth,  beauty,  a  good  cause,  the 
r     king^s  conscience,  and  all  his  priests  on  her  side,  she  had  no  reason  to 
T    despair,  she  determined*  instead  of  abandoning  herself  to  tears  and  sullen 
fesentment,  to  make  a  vigorous  eflbrt  to  rid  herself  of  her  rival.    Accord- 
ingly, she  summoned  a  special  oommittee  to  her  aid,  and  then  sent  for 
the  King.    When  James  entered  his  queen's  chamber,  he  found  assembled 
Aere  her  confessor  and  his  own,  with  several  other  priests  of  high  repute 
ibr  sanctity ;  the  members  of  his  council  who  were  of  her  party,  and  all 
the  catholic  peers.     The  queen  told  him,  ^^  that  she  was  determined  to 
witness  her  own  degradation  and  his  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations no  longer;  either  he  must  give  up  his  mistress,  or  she  would 
withdraw  to  a  convent,"  when  sobs  choked  her  voire;  his  majesty  was 
instantly  assailed,  like  the  tyrant  in  a  Greek  trage<ly,  by  the  united  re- 
monstrances of  the  chorus,  whom  his  injured  consort  had  provided  to 
second  her  appeal.     They  represented  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  con- 
jugal devotion,  her  irreproachable  virtue ;  and,  falling  on  their  knees, 
eonjured  him  to  put  an  end  to  a  connexion  so  injurious  to  such  a  con- 
sort, and  so  inconsistent  with  his  own  religious  profession.' 

James  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  remonstrances  of  his  spiritual  direct- 
ors, the  beauty  and  the  tears  of  the  queen,  and  his  fear  of  losing  her, 
prevailed ;  he  promised  to  dissolve  the  disgraceful  tie.  He  sent  his  com- 
niands  to  the  new  countess  to  withdraw  from  Whitehall  and  go  abroad ; 
bat  as  she  owed  him  neither  duty  nor  respect,  she  defied  him — declared 
**that  she  was  a  freebom  Englishwoman,  and  would  live  where  she 
pleased ;''  and  added,  ^^  that  if  he  wanted  to  remove  her  ho  must  do  it 
ay  force,  and  then  she  would  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  for  protec- 
tion.'' She  crowned  all  by  calling  herself  ^^  a  protestant  victim.'*^  James 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  guilt  and  folly  by  submitting 
to  her  vulgar  insolence,  and  bribing  her  with  the  present  of  a  lars^e  estate 
in  Ireland  to  withdraw  herself  from  his  court  for  a  time.  She  returned 
after  a  few  months'  absence ;  but  the  queen,  having  succeeded  in  banish- 
ing her  from  Whitehall,  bore  her  suspected  wrongs,  on  all  future  occa- 
sions, in  silence.  Instead  of  giving  way  to  tears  and  passionate  upbraid- 
ing, she  took  the  more  dignified  course  of  appearing  unconscious  of  her 
onworthy  rival's  existence.' 

*  BnmeC.     Lingard.     Mnckintnsh. 

'  Bamet.  Barillon.  Linfmnl.  Mnckintnsh.  Roresby.  Jnnif^s  II.  told  made- 
moiselle Sedley  that  if  vhe  would  retire  to  Fmnce  he  would  ;:ive  her  wherewithal 
to  lire  magniflcontly.  She  replied,  that  **She  would  not  euny  her  simine  ninong 
ttrangers."  Again  the  king  pressed  her  to  depart,  liei-ause  it  ruifjht  he  wiid,  "if 
she  remained  in  England,  that  ifhe  hud  still  some  |)ower  over  his  mind."  She 
answercil.  "that  it  was  his  :rlnje^ty  to  whr)m  the  power  ;iY'Y'*^T\\i\\w.\, -^^jX  ^<^ 
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ThP  profliiralp  younir  <liirliM!<  of  Norfolk  ilady  Mary  Monkonl^w  l^'-'^ 
one  of  ihe  woiiicii  for  whoin  kinjr  James  had  the  ill  taste  looefbrtb  liL<ir^ 
l«»vely  anil  lovinjj  iiiu'eii.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  keepihat  lai.:  r 
grarcful  conduct  from  her  knowledtre ;  ami  for  this  purpose  raplon^  F^-^ 
James  Cratrffs,  a  eunnini;  laci)U(y  of  the  duchess,  to  manage  the  utrifi^  Ita  i>. 
Crai^irs  securtMi  a  consitlerahK'  sum  of  money  from  this  af&iri  wlfB*  IbErii: 
over,  «ihtained  preferment,  which  raised  him  from  his  servile  depw.*  ||rraxe 
in  time  he  hecame  an  atrent  of  the  party  which  ruined  JameSf ud Ml  |&:t::.*c 
office  in  Wdliam  lll.'s  cabinet.*  jt^b-i 

It  was  n«>t  till  the  bejrinnintr  of  the  year  1686,  that  the  royal  itt«'  Ye,re^K 
grace  was  publifitheti  A)r  those  that  had  been  out  in  Monmouth's re^*"*!  J5  ^-t 
there  were  many  exceptions  made,  for  Sunderland  had  reapetl  too  rial  |>!;:;rfo 
harvest  in  the  sale  of  jwrdons  to  relinquish  some  further  gleanings*^*  fe^Ar 
ex}>ense  of  his  deluded  sovereijrn's  popularity.     Twenty  younf  i>**  p»''» • 
out  of  the  sixty  pretty  ijirls  who  had  i^onc  in  procession  to  inert*"  Ifc-.'**. 
welcome  Monmouth  at  his  entrance  into  Taunton,  and  present^  "*  U  ^e 
with  colours,  a  Hi!)le,  and  a  naked  swor«i,  were  excluded  by  nnwfc*  U^  - 
ihis  amnesty,  bein^  the  daui;hters  of  the  richest  persons  in  ibe  W^  1^"^^ 
After  a  ijood  deal  of  iif'trotiation,  in  which  the  names  of  Sunilerland.«*  y.'-'' 
proud  duke  of  Stmle^^et,  and  ilie  philanthropic  quaker,  Wdliam  ^^  l'-^-* 
are  sinuiiiely  mixed  up  with  the  (jueeu's  maids  of  ht)nour,  a  fiiie.varyifi^  y^- 
from  five  pounds  to  a  hundreiL  was  extorted  from  the  parents  of  each  t*  y, 
the  irirls  who  liatl  filmed  in  that  procession.     These  unliickv  dam^  \  ' 
w«>uld  have  acted  more  consistently  with  their  Christian  profession. il  I*- 
they  had  read  the  liihle  ({uietly  at  home,  instead  of  parading  iiK'iht  1 
purposes  of  sedition,  with  a  drawn  sword  and   the  ensigns  of  rtbtife  I 
Alas!  that  woman's  mi.ssion  of  peace  and  consolation  should  ever  be $o   I 
far  mistaken !  I 

But  what  can  be  said  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  maids  o\  hon-  I 
our.  if  it  he  true,  as  we  are  gravi-ly  assured  by  Mackintosh,  that  ih«  | 
composition  money,  wherewithal  the  exemption  of  the  Taunton  inaiilew 
from  prosecution  was  purchased,  was  received  by  them  :^  That  the 
maids  of  honour  acted  as  intercessors  with  the  queen  to  obtain  her  majes' 
ly's  gracious  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  p»ior  frightened  girls,  is  hi^J 
enough ;  but  strt)nij  doubts  may  reasonably  be  entertaineil,  whether  a 
pecuniary  reward  for  such  special  pleading  found  its  way  into  the  p<<t- 
et  oi'  any  one  but  Sunderland's  daughter,  lady  Anne  Spencer,  for  whose 
benefit  that  avaricious  and  corrupt  minister,  in  all  probability,  made  th< 
arrangement.     The  sum.  about  twelve  hundred  pounds,  would  not  hare 

^      _  ' -—  ' 

"^  ■^— ■  —  -  -  -  ^ 

WfMiliI  Iv  pulli'il  to  |iiocos  l>y  fnur  IhUst's  before  she  would  consent  to  be  paK*i 
frfMTi  liiin." — l);iiij;!('nii.  vol.  I'JT. 

*  A  ilnill  .•»T«iry  i>  ti»l«I.  tliitt  iiHor  this  man  was  in  the  Whig  ministrr.  hf  coff 
handrd  H  i"(Mirt  laily  with  irreat  I'freirumy  and  gallantry  to  his  carria$;e. and  tb^t 
in  a  lit  of  nh^fntM*.  tr^t  u]i  ))chin(I  it,  and  actually  nxle  some  distance  in  hi^ciii  | 
sTHiioii  H*<  fiMituinii,  Ix'lore  he  recalled  to  miml  he  had  l)ocome  a  gentleman. as^ 
had  H  rijilit  to  he  in^i^Ie.  His  .-un  wn-*  the  Mr.  Secretary  Crafrgs,  enlogi/ed  bj 
1V)|)^  nnd  fiiiy.  Lady  Mary  \V'»>rtley  Montague  has  pre^erved  the  nieniorf  o' 
ihe  ei-l'T  ('ra;:t.'s'  :>L'«'n'-y  in  tlie  inri«lelity  of  king  James  to  his  oona>ort 

•^l^J«lfMt•^  M:ii«kiriiM«irs  I\>.HtliunioLis  History  of  the  Re  vol  niion.    Suihlerlwl* 
L<*Uci5  ill  the  >V.i\e  V.v\iet  OiLUcc.     L\u^T:vi.  ! 
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been   worth  all  tlie  pains  he  took  ahout  it  if  liis  daughter  only  got  the 

"^^^.h   share.     Be  it  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  he  no  reason  to  suppose 

Hl^t  tlieir  majesties  had  any  idea  that  the  intercessions,  preferred  to  them 

Tpersons  ia  the  royal  household,  were  prompted  by  other  feelings  thai. 

~^*^   of  compassion.     Two  of  the  maids  of  honour,  in  the  service  of 

'^^*y   Seatrice,  and  much  beloved  by  her,  were  ladies  of  the  most  irre- 

l*9*^^able  virtue,  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  alike  distin- 

piisHed  for  moral  worth  and  literary  attainments;  one  of  those  ladles, 

^^ne     Kingsmill,  published  a  volume  of  elegant  little  poems,  in  which, 

f^^y^   graceful  versification  was  combined  with  refinement  and  good  feel- 

iy*        She  was  celebrated  by  Pope  under  the  name  of  Ardelia,  after  she 

i*?^**^®  countess  of  Winchelsea.    The  other,  the  beautiful  and  accom- 

P**"edAnne  Killigrew,  whom  Dryden  has  immortalized  in  the  well- 

^P^*"  ti  elegiac  ode,  beginning,  "  Thou  youngest  virgin  daughter  of  the 

^^^9^'  was  also  a  poet  and  an  amateur  artist  of  some  reputation  in  that 

^k^*       She  painted  the  portraits  of  James  and  his  queen  soon  after  their 

7^^«8ion  to  the  throne,  and  both  are  said  to  have  been  good  and  ex- 

«^*^^®  likenesses.     She  died  of  the  small-pox,  the  same  year,  in  the 

^     w-^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ™"*^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  irreparable  loss  to  her  royal 
^^Iress,  for  she  had  been  long  and  faithfully  attached  to  her  service, 
^>d  greatly  excelled  in  music,  of  which  Mary  Beatrice  wa^  passionately 
'fcnd. 

Bryden,  afler  noticing  how  successful  the  fair  artist  had  been  in  her 
tiineation  of  king  James,  thus  describes  her  picture  of  Mary  Beatrice  :— 

**  Oiir  plicsnix  queen  was  portrayed,  too,  so  bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right ; 
Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  matchless  grace. 
Were  all  observed,  as  well  as  heavenly  face. 
With  such  a  peerless  migesty  she  stands, 
As  in  that  day  she  took  the  crown  from  sacred  hands : 
Before  a  train  of  heroines  was  seen, 
In  beauty  foremost,  as  in  rank,  the  queen." 

This  portrait,  if  in  existence,  would  be  a  most  interesting  relic  both 
of  the  queen  and  her  maid  of  honour,  the  learned,  fair,  and  good  Anne 
Killigrew. 

A  fine  whole-length  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  is  in  the  collection  of 
colonel  Braddyll,  at  Conishead  Priory.  From  the  slender  proportions 
of  the  figure,  the  youthfulness  of  the  features,  and  the  classical  simplicity 
of  the  dress,  without  any  ornament,  except  a  string  of  jet  beads  which 
confines  the  folds  of  her  mantling  draperies,  we  might  suppose  it  was 
paiuled  when  she  was  duchess  of  York ;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
crown  on  the  pediment  of  the  pillar  against  which  she  leans,  marks  it  as 
one  of  her  royal  portraits.  The  increased  shade  of  care  and  sadness 
which  sits  on  the  high  melancholy  brow,  tells  the  oft-told  tale,  that  in- 
crease of  grandeur  had  not  added  to  the  happiness  of  this  princess.  The 
lovely  dark  eyes  are  full  of  pensive  thought,  her  attitude,  graceful  as  it 
is,  would  serve  for  that  of  a  tragic  muse.  Her  left  hand  is  raised  to 
hold  back  the  drapery  of  an  ample  russet  scarf,  which  is  thrown  carr- 
lessly  across  the  royal  mantle  of  dark  blue  velvet,  and  \\cw\n  ^wj^^^^.^ 
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who  had  led  London  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  preparation  far  that  erest, 
which  was  not  anticipated  so  early,  but  she  was  brought  to  bed  two 
hours  after  lier  arrival,  of  a  fine  girl.  Six  weeks  afterwards,  James  in- 
vited the  queen^  the  qucen-dowager,  and  his  daughter  Anne,  to  see  t 
grand  review  of  his  troops,  horse,  fool,  and  artillery,  on  Hoanslow-heiik, 
and  to  dine  in  his  |)aviliun.  A  rallery  was  made  for  the  accommodaiioB 
of  the  two  queens,  and  their  ladies,  to  behold  the  spectacle.  All  Ae 
cannon,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  fired,  and  then  the  whole  annj, 
horse  and  foot,  fired  twice.  The  king  led  the  army  till  he  passed  the 
queens,  then  dismounted,  and  the  lord  Feversham  marched  before  them. 
After  this  display,  which  was  tlie  grandest  of  the  kind  ever  known,  his 
majesty  entertained  the  royal  ladies  and  their  noble  attendants  with  t 
sumptuous  banquet  in  his  pavilion,  and  there  was  great  feasting  in  every 
tent.  James,  calculating  on  the  aflection  of  the  English  for  pageaois« 
tliought  of  putting  all  sorts  of  people  in  good  humour  by  these  sort  of 
spectacles,  but  assurances  had  been  successfully  disseminated  among 
them,  that  this  mighty  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  their  twenty- 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  was  intended  for  the  subversion  of  the  protestani 
religion.  Every  military  display  was  therefore  beheld  with  jealousy  and 
alarm.  Tlie  queen  came  from  Windsor  to  tlie  camp  on  llounslow-heath 
on  ihe  27ih  of  July,  when  his  majesty,  as  a  piece  of  gallantry,  made  his 
4000  horse  march,  at  two  in  the  morning,  into  Staine's  meadow,  and 
attend  the  queen  from  thence  to  the  heath,  where  slie  dined  with  lord 
Arran.'  The  celebration  of  the  mass  in  lord  Dunbarton's  tent,  gate 
great  offence  to  the  public. 

Mary  Beatrice  spent  the  summer  at  Windsor,  with  the  king,  whom 
she  also  accompanied  on  a  little  progress  towards  the  west  of  England. 
They  returned  to  Whitehall  in  October,  which,  in  that  reign,  was  \he 
grand  court  season,  both  their  majesties'  birthdays  occurring  in  that 
month.  Dr.  Cartwright  was  presente<l  to  the  queen  in  her  bed-chamber, 
on  his  preferment  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  When  chaplain  to  Charles 
II.,  he  had  performed  some  good  oflices  for  her  and  her  lord,  it  should 
seem,  of  which  she  retained  a  grateful  recollection,  for  when  she  garf 
him  her  hand  to  kiss,  she  told  him  ^^  that  neither  she  nor  the  king  conld 
ever  forget  the  services  he  had  rendered  them  before  they  came  to  the 
throne,  nor  should  he  ever  want  a  friend  as  long  as  she  lived.^  On 
another  occasion  this  prelate  says,  ^^  I  was  at  the  king-s  levee,  and  as 
his  majesty  brought  the  queen  in  to  dinner,  she  was  graciously  pleased 
to  offer  me  her  hand  to  kiss."'  James  and  his  queen  dined  early  in  the 
day,  and  the  king  went  tf>  council  in  the  afternoon.  Great  improvemeny 
were  made  in  the  royal  apartments  at  Whitehall :  the  queen's  sui( 
chumber  was  rebuilt,  and  sumptuously  furnished  and  decorated;  ir.e 
embroidery  of  her  bed  cost  HOOti/.  ;•  the  prudent  economy  of  the  kinj 
in  the  management  of  his  private  income,  enabled  his  consort  to  indulge 
her  taste  without  culpability  in  matters  which  afforded  employment  ti' 
her  own  sex,  and  encountged  ornamental  artificers.    The  finances  of  the 

'  Ellin's  C«>rres\M«uloiicp. 
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were  in  a  flourishing  state,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  feared  that 
would  become  independent  of  the  nation,  from  having  no  need 
to  a  parliament  for  supplies.  This  prosperity  was,  however, 
ntial,  for  the  king  was  at  variance  with  the  church,  and  there 
ympathy  between  him  and  his  people.  On  Christmas  eve,  the 
oan-catholic  chapel,  which  James  had  built  for  himself  and  his 
as  opened  for  the  solemnization  of  the  midnight  mass.  The 
set  was  splendidly  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  the 
>n  which  their  majesties  sat,  were,  according  to  Evelyn,  "^  very 
;''  but  all  this  pomp  was  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  simplicity 
rimitive  Christian  worship,  and  gave  great  offence.  The  queen 
appear  to  have  made  any  personal  attempts  at  proselytism  in 
household.  She  was  beloved  by  her  protestant  ladies,  several 
I  followed  her  into  exile.  Sunderland  was  one  of  the  few  per- 
o  adopted  the  creed  of  royalty,  but  it  was  the  cloak  of  his 
r ;  the  serpent-like  wile  whereby  he  crept  into  the  bosom  of  his 
ate  master,  and  obtained  the  power  of  efiecting  his  ruin. 
i  new  year's  day,  1087,  that  noble  work  of  art,  Gibbon's  statue 
II.  in  a  Roman  habit,  was  placed  in  the  great  court  of  White- 
>re  the  new-built  chapel.  It  was  a  tribute  of  grateful  and  loyal 
from  an  old  and  faithful  domestic,  Tobias  Rustat,'  who  had 
le  royal  brothers,  Charles  and  James,  as  page  of  the  backstairs, 
»ted  a  portion  of  the  money,  he  had  acquired  in  their  service,  to 
K>se.  Honest  Toby  Rustat  was  a  man  of  a  diflerently  constituted 
>m  some  of  the  more  celebrated  characters  on  whom  James 
(1  his  favours. 

persons  attributed  the  disgrace  of  Rochester  to  the  displeasure 
n  hud  conceived  at  his  having  brought  lady  Dorchester  again  on 
p,  for  the  purpose  of  countermining  her  conjugal  influence.  Tet, 
Jy  Rochester,  whom  her  majesty  had  once  honoured  with  her 
p,  wrote  to  her  in  her  dying  illness  expressing  an  earnest  desire 
sr,  Mary  Beatrice  overlooked  all  the  provocations  she  had  given 
ler  offensive  parade  of  intimacy  with  the  woman  who  was  injur- 
and  came  to  visit  her  in  her  sick  chamber,  and  remained  two 
ith  her.'  Lady  Rochester,  according  to  Burnet,  took  the  opppr- 
f  insinuating  the  possibility  of  her  lord  becoming  a  convert  to 
t  religion,  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  memorable  con- 
for  his  conversion,  which  ended  in  confirming  his  adherence  to 
rch  of  England.  When  Rochester  reluctantly  resigned  the 
r's  staff,  Sunderland  eagerly  coveted  that  lucrative  office,  but  the 
s  too  careful  in  the  management  of  his  revenue,  to  trust  a  man 
e  nation's  purse,  who  never  could  keep  a  penny  in  his  own ;  it 
lave  been  well  for  James  if  he  had  been  as  wary  in  other  matters. 
Bidered  the  office  of  lord-treasurer  too  responsible  for  any  one 

»  Rustat  had  previously  had  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  executed  by  the 
ist  at  his  expense.     His  private  and  public  charities  were  most  miiuifi- 
tness  the  scholarships  which  he  founded  at  Jesus  College,  for  the  orphan 
he  clergy, 
adon  Correspondence. 
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pemon  to  hold,  and  put  it  into  commiMioo.    Sunderland  dattered  Ua* 
iieir  that  he  could  ri'iulcr  the  queon  instnimental  in  procuring  for  hia 
the  ohject  t>f  hiti  amhition ;  lie  told  her  ^  that  father  Pelre  adviied  hia 
to  tliink  of  heiiie  trraHurer,  and  that  her  majesty  could  eaailr  peiaadi 
the  king  to  it.^^    Mary  Beatrice  understood  her  duty,  as  a  queen-eooMRt 
of  (ireat  Britain,  too  well  to  give  any  sign  of  encourageoient  ia  icply; 
Sunderland  then  assureil  her,  ^  that  it  was  not  a  plan  of  his  suggcilioif 
for  he  was  very  well  contented  as  he  was.''     Her  majesty  pmdenilT 
freed  herself  from  further  importunity,  hy  affecting  to  believe  this  deceit- 
ful protexUition ;  and  said,  ^*  she  was  glad  he  was  of  that  mind,  for  afier 
the  king^s  declaration  in  council,  she  could  not  presume  to  make  any 
attempts  to  shake  his  majesty^s  resolution.'''    Sunderland  never  foigarc 
his  dif appointment.   Great  |)ains  have  been  taken  to  impute  the  impolitic 
councils  which   embroiled  James  with   the   church    to    iiis   consort; 
nothing  can  be  more  unjust.    James  himself  testifies,  that  these  things 
were  done  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  queen.     When  Sunderland  had 
obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet,  he  persuaded  the  king  to  the 
un|K>pular  act  of  making  father  Petre  a  privy-councillor;  but  as  soonai 
the  queen  heard  what  was  dei«i^ned,  she  earnestly  begged  the  king  not 
to  do  it,  toHing  him  ^'  that  it  would  give  great  scandal,  not  only  to  pro- 
teestants.  hut  to  ihinkinir  catholics,  as  contrary  to  their  rule."*     Sum!e^ 
lanci^H  iiitliiencc  prevail(>d,  and  her  ninjesty  was  \V(»nt  to  use  a  homely 
Italian  proverb,  sitrnityintr,  that  the  minister  overh«ire  her,  and  carried 
the  measure  in  her  drspito.'     In  her  conversations  wiili   the  nuns  of 
Chaillot,  .Mary  Beatrice  said,  **  she  never  liked  IVtre,  that  his  vioh'Di 
counrils  did  the  king  much  harm,  and  she  believed  he  was  a  bad  mail.** 

The  kinir  paid  more  than  usual  personal  attention  to  the  queen,  io  ilie 
spring  of  10S7.  When  he  went  to  visit  his  camp  at  Ilounslow,  he  gene- 
lally  hronirht  her  from  Windsor,  or  Whitehall,  to  Riclimond  palace, 
where  fie  Idi  her,  and  returned  to  her  in  the  evening.  She  was  fond  of 
that  |»alace  and  neiufhlxnirhood,  and  found  the  sofi  air  beneficial  to  a 
coiiNumptive  cough  that  sometimes  harassed  her.  When  stie  felt  dis- 
posed to  spend  a  few  days  <}uieily  at  Richmond,  tlie  king  arranged  his 
hunting  parties  in  tliat  neighbourhood,  and  made  that  palace  his  head- 
quarters.^ 

He  was  playing  a  desperate  game  in  ecclesiastical  afiiiirs,  and  had  en- 
gaged himself  in  a  dispute  witlj  both  the  universities,  by  his  ill-judged 
inttrference  in  their  elections.  The  particulars  of  those  transactions 
lu'lonu  to  tlie  public  history  of  James's  reign ;  the  name  of  his  queen 
has  happily  never  l)een  mixed  up  with  them. 

Her  majesty ^s  physicians  had  unanimously  recommended  their  royal 
niisiress  to  take  a  course  of  the  Bath  waters  this  year;  it  was  settled 
that  she  should  go  there  early  in  the  .<«eason,  but  her  journev  v.as  de- 
layed for  the  pompous  public  reception  of  the  nuncio  D'Adda,  after  his 
consecration  in  the  king's  chapel  at  Whitehall  palace,  as  archbishop  of 
Aniasia.    In  the  evening,  he  appeared  in  full  pontilicalibus  in  the  queen's 

*  .Mfinoirs  .)f  Jain»*^  II.      Lin;n»nl.      L<insr!;il«'. 

*  Kiii^'  Jnmi's's  Llosi'  MioiMs.  imIiIimI  by  C'iurke.     Ditto  Jonrnnl.  in  MnrphersoiL 

*  lm])urtiiil  \  iew  ol'  Burnei  8  History.  *Elli»  Corresiwiidence. 
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nent.    Both  king  and  queen  arose  from  their  thrones,  and  knelt  at 

et  to  receive  his  ])astoral  benediction — a  display  that  was  in  bad 

Jan^  observing  tokens  of  disapprobation  in  the  circle,  reminded 

mri  ^  that  he  and  her  majesty  knelt  not  to  the  pope's  nuncio,  but 

archbishop."  When  the  public  reception  of  I) 'Adda  took  place 
ndsor,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  first  lord  of  the  bed*cliamber, 
d  to  introduce  him,  telling  the  king  it  was  against  the  law.  ^^  Do 
lot  know  that  I  am  above  the  law?"  said  the  king;  ^But  1  am 

rejoined  the  duke.'  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  duke 
afton ;  Somerset  lost  his  place,  and  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
les  had  little  reason  to  violate  public  prejudices,  and  create  per- 
enemies,  by  showing  impolitic  marks  of  respect  to  the  papal  envoy, 
i  real  business  in  England  was  to  detach  him  from  the  league  with 

XIV. ;  or,  in  case  he  remained  obstinately  fixed  in  that  alliance, 
ist  the  confederacy  that  was  plotting  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne.' 
is  summer,  the  queen  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  affliction  by 
ss  of  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  who  died  at  Rome,  July 

No  common  afiectiou  had  united  these  princesses.  The  duchess 
le  only  (mrent  whom  Mary  of  Modena  had  ever  known,  and  the 
ties  of  natural  love  had  been  strengthened  by  renewed  intercourse 
>r  years.  They  had  passed  some  time  together  in  Brussels,  and 
ards  in  England.  A  close  and  endearing  correspondence  had 
s  been  kept  up  between  them ;  and  the  now  childless  queen  felt 
ireavement  of  her  mother  as  one  of  th6  greatest  sorrows  that  had 
(n  her.  A  solemn  court  mourning  for  the  duchess  of  Modena  com- 
<i  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  for  the  same  dura- 
s  that  which  had  been  worn  in  the  last  reign  for  the  queen  of  Por- 
tlie  mother  of  Catharine  of  Braganza.  The  political  intrigues  of 
^elt,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  had  led  to  an  ominous  coolness  be- 

king  James  and  his  son-in-law  of  Orange;  but  the  queen  had 

kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  both  William  and  Mar)*, 
istead  of  sending  a  ceremonial  announcement  of  her  mother's 

she  endeavoured  to  bespeak  William's  sympathy  by  the  natural 
sion  of  her  grief  and  confidence  in  his  affection,  that  might  be 
ed  between  persons  so  dearly  connected  by  relative  ties  as  they 

QuKKN  Makt  Beatrice  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.' 

e  friendship  you  have  showed  me  on  all  occasions,  and  the  part  that  1 
Iways  flattered  myself  yuu  touk  in  my  concerns,  make  me  hope  I  may 

share  of  your  compassion  in  the  great  grief  I  now  lie  under  for  the  death 
duchess  of  Modena,  my  mother ;  in  which  nothing  can  comfort  me  but 
)es  I  have  of  her  happiness  in  the  other  world.     Next  u>  this,  I  find  it 

my  alBiction  to  have  the  pity  of  one's  friends,  which  makes  me  hope  for 
It  this  time,  assuring  you  that  in  what  condition  soever  I  am,  I  slrnll 

be,  with  all  sincerity, 

«*  Truly  yours,  M.  R." 

kjntosh.     Lonsdale.     Burnet,  Slc.,  Slc, 

:h's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  342.     James  himself  admits  that  h« 

»it  cause  of  complaint  against  D' Adda's  political  conduct 

ymple's  Appendix. 
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This  frank  letter  had  the  eflect.  which  doiibiless  the  royil  wiHerii* 
ten<ip(!.  of  renewiiisf  the  nu^pendetl  intercourse  between  the  courto  of 
Whitehall  and  ttie  Ilaeue ;  but  it  was  in  an  eril  hour  for  the  hoottflf 
Stuart,'  since  an  o{>en  enemy  is  at  ail  times  less  dangerous  than  a  pn» 
tended  friend.  On  the  1  Ath  c»f  August,  Mary  Beatrice  aet  oat  for  Bwh, 
escorted  by  the  king,  who  left  her  there  on  the  21st,  while  he  pmcecM 
on  his  wesitern  progress.  While  at  Bath,  her  majesty  recei^  lean 
and  messages  of  condf>lence  from  the  prince  of  Orange  on  her  late  loa, 
whirh  appear  to  have  given  her  great  satisfaction,  if  we  may  judge  by  thi 
affectionate  tone  of  her  reply : 

«  Baib.  AoRUfct  21,  1687. 

■•  I  have  so  many  tliankt  to  return  to  yon  tor  the  part  which  M.  ZulmeiB  bM 
■■^liri'tl  me  ynu  take  in  my  jiiit  grief  for  the  lost  of  my  mother,  and  for  tendini 
him  to  assure  me  of  it,  that  I  kntiw  not  whore  to  bejein,  nor  bow  to  exprrna 
you  the  5en»c  I  have  of  it  1  hope  you  are  &o  just  to  me  a5  to  believe  it  muck 
grentfr  than  I  can  make  it  appear  on  this  paper.  I  have  deftired  thif  beam  a 
help  me  perciiade  ynu  of  thi«.  and  to  aMure  you  that  I  do  desire  above  all  tbingi 
the  (-nnti nuance  of  your  friend sliip.  which  I  cannot  but  think  I  do  deterre  a  liltfi 
by  being,  with  all  the  sincerity  and  affection  imaginable, 

•*  Truly  jroura, 

-  M.  R."« 

The  duchess  of  Mo<lena,  just  before  her  death*  it  seems,  had  vi»ied 
the  hhrine  of  our  ludy  of  Libretto  with  prayers  and  votive  oflerin^rs  to  ihe 
blesHcd  Virgin,  tiial  hy  her  intercessions  her  royal  daughter,  the  quefo 
of  F'^nffland,  niiirht  iiave  a  son.  iler  majesty  had  been  zealously  prayiof 
for  the  same  blessing  at  home,  not  onlv  to  Heaven  and  our  Lsdve,  but 
to  her  favourite  ^aiiit,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  whose  patronage  she  es- 
perially  confided.*  All  the  zealous  Roman-catholics  in  the  three  realms 
iiad  Ion?  united  in  t)ie  same  prayer.  I'here  was  no  reason  to  de$ptir 
of  its  accomplishment,  for  the  queen  was  still  in  the  bloom  of  life.  It 
could  not  be  faid  c»f  her,  as  of  her  royal  sister-in-law,  queen  Cathariof, 
that  she  was  a  liarrrn  woman,  as  she  had  borne  four  living  children,  ooe 
of  which  had  lived  to  he  five  years  old.  But  Mary  Beatrice  had  suffered 
from  mental  diiiquietude,  which  had  preyed  alike  on  her  health  and 
spirits ;  and  it  was  suspecte<i  that  the  uneasiness  the  king  had  caused, 
hy  giving  her  rivals,  was  the  reason  that  the  blessing  of  a  male  heir  was 

'  Tli»»  prince  of  OranKi*  mmiI  his  rae»snj:o9  of  comlolenre  by  a  person  whn  prcived 
on<*  til*  tht»  most  nctivo  instruniotit.t  in  the  1onp-pn>jefted  rovoluiion.     Tbi>  wa< 
cduiiT  /uloMojnf  an  iilrptimnte  brother  of  hi*  father,  a  ^ay  and  riegrnnt  «oliIirr. 
wild  rotiihincd,  with  n  pofKon  and  manners  uriivorsnlly  ])t>palar  u'ith  the  la^lir*. 
a  (Irjrroe  of  lonj:-!»i>;htiMl  ^npicity  and  political  ni'iinn-n  ?rarcoly  iiiferinr  to  V\% 
och'brMied  ancestors,  those  men  of  mighty  intellect,  William  the  Liltenitor.  Wii- 
liiun  the  Silent,  or  Maurice  the  Subtle.    The  letters  of  that  perio<I  show  that  il:f 
rlevi-r  hut  periiilious  Zules-tein  plimped  daringly  into  all  the  plots  f»>r  the  ilfpft-i- 
tif>n  of  the  royal  family  with  whom  he  hail  como  to  condole.     Stranee  it  ym 
that  William  of  Oranpe  left  evidences  of  all  the  cruel  and  di^miMinjc  ireaihfrr 
ho  and   hin  afrenti*  used   in  this  case ;  but  in  his  In>x  of  letters,  found  nl'ter  hi.* 
«h'iith  nt  Kensington,  the  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  kindly  intercourse  of  hi?  b^ 
trayi'd  relatives  with  him  nn«l  his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  intriguHof 
his  agents  with  the  Knglish  nobility,  are  extant  in  undoubted  autographs. 

■  l>iilrymple's  Appondix. 

'3IS.  Memorials  of  Mmy  d'EbV&.     Life  of  James  IL 
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»nied  him.  An  alteration  had  of  late  taken  place  in  his  conduct,  indi- 
iting  an  intention  of  leading  a  life  more  in  conformity  with  his  religious 
rofession.  He  had  for  some  months  treated  the  queen  with  the  atten- 
on  of  a  lover,  and  expressed  a  laudable  wish  of  imitating  her  virtues, 
[oreoveri  in  the  course  of  his  Welsh  progress,  his  majesty  had  made  a 
ilgrimage  to  the  holy  well  of  the  renowned  British  saint  and  martyr, 
Hnifred,  and  taken  a  draught  of  the  miracle-working  waters,  with  vows 
id  prayers  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object  which  had  occo- 
ied  the  last  thoughts  of  his  worthy  mother-in-law,  the  duchess  of  Mo- 
raa.'  Absurd  as  this  proceeding  may  appear,  it  was  not  half  so  foolish 
I  his  conduct  in  going  to  Oxford,  and  interfering  with  the  afiiiirs  of 
[agdalen  college. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  James  rejoined  his  consort  at  Bath.  He 
»und  her  in  greatly  improved  health ;  she  had  taken  the  waters,  and 
sed  the  hot  mineral  bath  with  great  success,  as  regarded  her  bodily 
ealth.  The  bath  used  by  Mary  of  Modena  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
le  cross  bath.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  richly-sculptured  cross  of 
lire  white  marble,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Melfort,  to  commemorate  the 
sun  ion  of  the  royal  pair  on  that  spot' 

It  was  at  this  period  that  James  received  his  first  solemn  warning  of 
le  project  of  his  son-in-law  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
*own,  and  of  his  treacherous  practices  with  many  of  his  servants.  Louis 
IV.  having  sent  an  especial  envoy,  Bonrepaux,  to  give  him  intelligence 
!*  what  was  going  on,  Bonrepaux  found  James  with  his  queen  at  Bath, 
id  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  enter  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
ouis,  for  his  own  defence ;  but  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  believe 
lat  William  was  capable  of  the  conduct  alleged ;  and  he  declared  his 
tention  of  keeping  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  inviolate.' 

Afler  passing  a  few  days  with  Mary  Beatrice,  James  led  her  at  Bath, 
id  proceeded  to  London  for  the  despatch  of  business.  From  thence, 
*  went  to  Windsor,  where  the  queen  joined  him  on  the  6th  of  October ; 
id  they  returned  to  Whitehall  together  on  the  1 1  th.  The  king's  birth- 
ly  was  kept  with  great  splendour.  As  James  led  his  consort  into  the 
ipper  room,  he  made  her  give  her  hand  to  be  kissed  by  his  favourite 
■elate,  Cartwright,  bishop  of  Chester.  Their  majesties  were  both  in- 
ted  by  the  city  of  London  to  dine  at  the  lord-mayor's  feast  at  Guild- 
dl ;  the  invitation  was  also  extended  to  the  papal  nuncio,  who  not 
ily  went,  but  was  well  received.  The  dinner  is  said  to  have  been  an 
difilerent  one. 

By  the  end  of  November,  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  the  court, 
at  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  queen  becoming  a  mother  once  more. 
Kcessive  excitement  was  caused  by  the  rumour,  the  truth  of  which  was 
igrily  impugned  on  the  one  hand,  and  hailed  with  extravagant  joy  on 

'  Life  of  James  II. 

'The  inscriptions  were  erased  after  the  revolution,  and  the  cross  has  been  re- 
3ve(I  in  later  times.  Some  celebrity  was  attached  to  the  bath  used  by  Mary 
•atrice,  w'lich  was  much  resorted  to  afterwards  by  married  ladies  desirous  of 

ildreii 

'MS.  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  on  Bonrcpaux's  Mission,  1G87. 
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Tania.    Thnt  the  royal  ailmiraU  with  his  ptMion  for  naTil  glorr.Ai 

iIe!«|Nitir  iimnarrh,  with  hi:*  >iately  ideas  of  **  the  divinity  that  hedges b 
a  kiiiir/'  am!  all  ilie  hot  zeal  of  a  convert  to  Romanism  about  hinucoud 
enter  with  Kvnipaihy  and  delight  into  the  enlightened  views  of  thai  poiv- 
niinded  Christian  philtMopher,  William  Penn,  is  an  interesting  ferLtiod 
not  less  htrangc  than  true.  James  once  condescended  to  use  a  pbyfil 
TeprtM)f  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  quaker,  who,  the  first  time  he  enicsed 
hiH  presence  after  he  became  king,  did  so  with  his  hat  on.  James  imnw- 
diatelv  to<ik  otfhiH  own.  ^  Friend  James.^^  said  Penn,  ^  whv  dost  ibn 
uncover  thy  head  :*^  ^*  Because,'^  replied  his  majesty,  with  a  smile,  **it 
is  the  fashion  here  for  only  one  man  to  wear  his  hat.'' 

Penn  was  sent  hy  James  on  a  private  mission  to  the  Hague,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  prince  of  Orange  to  consent  to  the  abolition 
of  the  penal  laws.  The  elf>quence  of  the  man  of  peace  and  Christiu 
philanthropy,  who  anticipated  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  relating  to 
the  millenniary  reign  of  Christ  in  the  establishment  of  perfect  fellowship 
and  brotherly  love  among  all,  who  confessed  His  name  on  earth,  sounded 
less  pleasantly  to  tlie  military  stadtholder  than  the  inflammatory  language 
of  Hurnel  and  otiier  priestly  agiuitors,  who  taught  him  how  to  make  t 
political  creed  the  masier-key  to  the  kingdf>ms  of  this  world.  William 
refused  to  concur  in  the  removal  of  anv  statute  that  was  not  formallv 
repealed  in  [uirl lament.  James  further  committed  himself  by  an  indirect 
appliciiftion  through  Stuart,  a  Scotch  refugee  at  the  Hague,  to  William'j> 
minister,  FageL  for  the  purpose  of  winning  his  daughter  Mary  to  secood 
his  wi^hes.  He  not  only  got  a  dry  refutul  from  the  princess,  but  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  correspondence  published.' 

Mary  Beatrice,  who  rarely  took  any  part  in  politics,  had  vainly  repre- 
sented to  her  consort  the  folly  of  his  proceeding,  which  arose  from  a 
mi^'calculation  of  his  paternal  influence.'  *'The  queen,'-  says  father  Petre. 
^as  well  as  myself,  was  of  opinion  against  the  sending  any  such  letter 
to  the  Hague  upon  this  subject,  but  rather  some  person  able  to  discoiirse 
and  to  persuade  should  have  been  sent  thither.  For  all  such  letters, 
when  they  are  not  grateful,  prinluce  bad  effects.  That  which  is  spoken 
face  to  face  is  not  so  easily  divulged,  nor  anything  discovered  to  the 
vulgnr,  but  what  we  have  a  mind  the  people  should  know.'''  After  some 
allusions  to  the  queen's  situation,  and  the  ribald  lampoons  that  were  in 
circulation,  one  of  which  had  been  found  aflixed  to  a  pillar  of  a  church. 
the  Jesuit  statesman  adds,  ^*  you  will  agree  with  me,  most  reverend  father* 
that  we  have  done  a  great  thing  by  introducing  Mrs.  Collier  to  the  queen. 
This  Wduian  is  wholly  devoted  to  our  society,  and  zealous  for  the  cathiv 
lic  reliijion."  This  Mrs.  Collier,  from  whom  such  great  things  were  ex- 
pected, is  rather  a  mysterious  personage ;  her  name  has  never  been  meo- 
tioned  in  connexion  with  any  of  the  complicated  intrigues  of  the  perit^i. 
neither  does  it  occur  in  the  list  of  the  queen's  attendants,  or  the  nurserr 

'  R<*)iHr>i.     Linurtrd.     M;il'killto^h.     Dnlrymple. 

•  Iii«*«liti'(i  h'UoT  at'  Futlier  IVtre  V  Pere  la  Clmi^te,  purcIiR^nl  it  the  ia!«?  «ir 
of  tlio  Stnnvlicrry-liill  cullectiou  by  «he  lady  Petre,  by  wUom  the  uccuineiii  h'S' 
kiii'llv  i'(iiMijiuiji<'aii'(l  lu  inc. 

•Ibi«l. 
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establishment  of  the  prince.  Probably,  her  majesty  had  suflicient  pene- 
tration to  discover  that  Mrs.  Collier  was  a  dangerous  intriguante,  and  got 
rid  of  her.  Mary  Beatrice  was  now  so  happy  in  the  undivided  posses- 
«on  of  the  king's  affections,  that  she  was  willing  to  forgive  those  who 
had  endeavoured  to  injure  her,  by  encouraging  him  in  his  guilty  atten- 
tioDS  to  her  rival,  and  raising  a  (mrty  in  favour  of  that  bad  woman. 
Convinced  that  she  had  no  longer  cause  to  dread  either  her  or  her 
friends,  her  majesty  took  the  first  opportunity  of  showing  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  that  she  was  not  only  willing  to  overlook  all  past  causes  of 
displeasure,  but  ready  to  render  him  any  service  in  her  power. 

^  In  the  afternoon,  March  8th,^'  he  says,^  I  waited  on  the  queen,  upon 
an  intimation  given,  that  she  wondered  she  had  not  seen  me  a  great  while, 
for  I  had  not  been  with  her  for  some  months.  Her  majesty  was  very 
gracious  to  me,  and  asked  me, '  why  I  did  not  come  more  to  court  ?'  I 
told  her,  ^  1  did  some  time  wait  on  the  king  at  his  levee ;  but  having 
nothing  to  do  at  court,  I  thought  it  not  needful  to  be  as  ofien  there  as  I 
bad  been  formerly.'  She  said,  ^  I  was  to  blame,  that  she  knew  the  king 
would  be  kind  to  me,  and  that  she  would  often  put  him  in  mind  of  me 
and  said  that  she  expected  to  see  me  often.'  She  then  asked  me,  ^  if  my 
pension  were  well  paid  ?'  I  told  her,  ^  Yes.'  The  king  came  into  the 
room  from  hunting,  and  so  I  came  away."  *  Clarendon  was  at  that  time  in- 
volved in  a  sea  of  trouble,  in  consequence  of  the  queen  dowager's  suit 
against  him  for  arrears  in  his  accounts.'  The  amiable  behaviour  of  the 
reigning  queen  was  therefore  of  some  comfort  to  him.  The  secret  cor^ 
lespondence  of  James's  treacherous  favourites,  his  discarded  ministers, 
and  disafl^cted  nobles,  with  the  court  of  Orange,  unveils  to  the  dispas- 
aionate  documentary  historian  an  extensive  confederacy,  with  the  prin- 
cess Anne  at  the  head  of  it,'  for  the  purpose  of  branding  the  child,  whose 
birth  was  so  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  .king  and  queen,  as  spurious,  in 
case  it  should  prove  a  boy.  It  was  from  thb  confederacy  that  all  the 
disgusting  lampoons  and  incendiary  pamphlets,  on  that  subject,  emanated. 
As  early  as  the  spring  of  1 680,  the  princess  Anne  had  betrayed  to  the 
acute  observation  of  the  French  envoy,  Bonrepaux,  that  ambition  and 
batred  to  the  queen  were  the  master-passions  of  her  soul.^  In  what  man- 
ner had  Mary  Beatrice  provoked  her  ill-will  ?  the  reader  naturally  inquires ; 
but  Anne  has  never  brought  a  specific  charge  against  her  royal  stepmother, 
with  whom  she  had  lived  in  perfect  amity  from  her  tenth  year  up  to  the 
period  of  king  James's  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  following  passage  from  one  of  Anne's  private  confidential  letters 
to  her  sister  Mary  is  rather  indicative  of  the  evil  passions  of  the  writer 
than  the  bad  qualities  of  the  object  of  her  vituperation : — ^^  The  queen, 
you  must  know,  is  of  a  very  proud  and  haughty  temper,  and  though  she 
pretends  to  hate  all  form  and  ceremony,  yet  one  sees  that  those  who  make 

'  Diaiy  of  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon.    Clarendon  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.,  edited 
by  Singer. 

*  See  vol.  viii.,  Life  of  Catharine  of  Braganza. 

'See  the  proofs  in  Dalrymple's  Appendir,  voL  ii.,  and  in  the  British  Mu- 
icnin.  MS. 

•  Letter  from  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelai. 


tfieir  court  that  wfty  m  verj  wdl  thcNwht  oC  flhe  Jriti  Jwf^^ 
the  loves  tinceiity  and  hetee  flatlerj;  bat  when  the  pomem.  thiM 
the  world  it  ttid  to  her  bee,  the  aeent  eztrcmely  mfl  flcMed  wiM 
It  really  it  enough  to  turn  one^  ttonacli  to  hear  winl  duM  am  flJP 
her  of  that  kind,  and  to  tee  how  mightfly  the  it  IJtltd  wiA  it**  M 
women  thereare,  whotemindtareuBfofftunalelyaoeoMliiHiedttttf  A 
cannot  endure  to  tee  attention  offered  to  anoOier.  Tlw  BihibBna  m 
homage  Uiat  were  paid  to  her  beantiAil  ttepoiolher,  who  van  abortl 
ycart  older  than  henelf,  appeara  to  have  been  the  eicitm^  eraae  cf  iaa 
ill-will  againtt  her.  So  true  it  the  obterration  cf  the  wiaetl  cf  M 
*^  Anger  it  fierce,  and  jealouty  it  cruel;  but  who  can  attnd  t^aintt  any 
Tint  no  want  of  courtety,  or  even  of  aflection,  had  been  UMB^tlea  1 
the  contort  of  Jamet  II.  towarda  hit  daughter,  may  be  perceived  I 
Anne^  concluding  remark.  ^Sbe  ^the  queen)  pvetenda  to  invv  a  4 
ofkindnett  for  me;  but  I  doubt  it  it  not  real,  for  I  never  nee  any  pm 
of  it,  but  nther  the  contrary."'  Surely,  if  the  queen  had  ever  eomaii 
henelf  by  word  or  deed,  to  at  to  lumith  any  tenable  charge  of  eompU 
Anne  would  have  inttanced  it  in  tupnort  of  her  last  aaaertiun  T 
hatred  of  the  princett  Anne  towardt  Bury  Beatrice  waa  of  too  deafly 
nature  to  evaporate  in  useless  invectives.  She  took  infinite  paint  to  pi 
suade  her  sister^  the  princess  of  Orange,  that  a  plot  wat  in  progrea 
deprive  them  of  their  rights  in  the  succession,  by  the  -imposition  d 
spurious  prince  of  Wales*  on  the  nation.  She  complained,  in  the  coaw 
language,  to  her  sister  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  ^  that  the  queen  wei 
not  permit  her  to  touch  her,  and  that  her  majesty  always  went  into  i 
other  room  to  change  her  dress.^  '  Anne,  all  this  while,  kept  up  a  she 
of  duty  to  her  fiither,  and  kindness  to  the  queen ;  she  wat  frequently 
her  majesty^s  toilet,  and  performed  the  service,  as  usual,  which  the  • 
quette  of  those  times  prescribed,  of  assisting  to  put  on  her  nujesl] 
chemise.*  The  queen  was  taken  alarmingly  ill  at  the  end  of  sev 
months,  while  the  king  was  gone  to  ChaUiam,  and  her  apprehensio 
of  death  were  so  great,  that  she  wrote  to  the  king  to  come  immediili 
to  her,  and  also  sent  for  her  confessor.  ^  Everybody  flocking  about  h 
the  princess  failed  not  to  be  there  too,  and  appeared  so  easy  and  ki 
that  nothing  could  equal  it ;  talked  of  the  queen^  condition  with  m%fe 
concern,  and  was  wanting  in  no  manner  of  respect  and  care.^  * 

The  indisposition  of  his  consort,  who  had  now  become  an  olnect 
the  tenderest  regard,  and  most  watchful  solicitude  to  the  king,  is  tli 
mentioned  by  that  monarch,  in  the  following  friendly  letter  to  his  tc 
in-law  of  Orange : — 

•*  Whitehall,  May  11,  1688 

**  My  going  to  Chatham  on  Tuesday  Imsi  hindered  roe  from  wridng  to  yoa 

that  day^s  post,  to  let  you  know  I  had  received  yours  of  the  11th.    I  Iband  i 

ships  and  stores  in  very  gcx>d  condition,  and  chose  one  of  my  new  three  (thii 

'  Dalrymple's  Appendix.  *Ibid. 

■See  her  letters  in  Dalrymple*s  Appendix. 

*  Life  of  James,  compiled  ftom  his  own  private  papers,  by  tha  Aev.  S.  Cli 
historiographer  to  George  IV. 

•  Ibid. 
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to  be  fitted  oat  to  cany  the  qneen  dowager  when  the  goes  to  Portugal.  I 
e  back  hither  yesterday  morning,  and  found  that  my  queen  had  not  been 
11,  and  was  in  some  fears  of  coming  before  her  time,  but,  God  be  thanked,  she 
vat  Tery  well  all  day  yesterday,  and  continues  so  now,  so  that  1  hope  she  will 
fD  oat  her  Ibll  time.  The  weather  is  now  very  seasonable,  and  there  is  like  to 
Im  •  great  store  of  fruit  this  year.  I  have  no  more  to  say,  InU  that  yon  thaUftnd 
wm  m»  kind  to  jfov  ttg  you  can  txptet, 

"Jambs  R. 
*■  For  my  son,  the  prince  of  Orange." 

A  week  later,  the  qoeen  herself  wrote  this  little  billet  to  William,  in 
the  same  easy  familiar  style  which  marks  her  occasional  correspondence 
with  him : — 

"  May  19,  1688. 

*  I  am  io  ashamed  to  have  been  so  long  without  answering  your  obliging 
letter,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say  for  myself.  I  well  believe  you  know  mo  too 
well  to  suspect  it  want  of  kindness ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  you  will  think  it,  as 
it  was,  want  of  time,  or  at  the  worst  a  little  laziness,  which  being  confessed, 
will,  I  hope,  be  excnse<l ;  for  else  I  did  long  to  return  you  a  thousand  thanks,  as 
I  do  now,  for  your  kind  wishes,  which  I  hope  you  will  continue,  and  belieye 
diat  I  mm,  with  all  sincerity,  truly  yours, 

"M.R." 

Daring  the  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  the  queen's  health  was  in  a 
pnecarious  state ;  she  was  bled,  in  consequence  of  feverish  symptoms,  as 
late  as  the  20th.  Some  anxiety  must  have  been  on  her  spirit,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cruel  reports  that  were  poisoning  the  public  mind  against 
her,  at  that  period  when  she  was  looking  forward,  with  trembling  hope 
and  natural  dread,  to  the  hour  of  woman's  peril. 

Mary  Beatrice  had  been  accused  of  unbecoming  haughtiness,  in  treat- 
ing the  injurious  rumours  that  were  in  circulation  with  silent  contempt; 
ts  a  delicate  woman,  she  could  do  no  otherwise ;  as  a  queen,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  with  great  prudence,  and  to  have  done  everything 
necessary  to  convince  the  great  ladies  of  the  court  and  the  princess 
Anne,  of  the  reality  of  her  alleged  situation.  It  was  her  original  inten- 
tion  to  lie-in  at  Windsor;  but  she  made  a  very  proper  concession  to 
public  opinion,  when  she  gave  up  that  arrangement,  and  determined  to 
await  her  accouchement  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  witnesses  requisite 
for  the  verification  of  the  birth  of  the  royal  infant  could  be  iifot  together 
at  a  hasty  summons,  which  could  scarcely  be  the  case  at  Windsor,  or 
even  Hampton-court.  Her  enemies  have,  with  a  strange  obliquity  of 
reasoning,  construed  this  convincing  proof  of  her  willingness  to  afford 
foil  satisfaction  to  every  one  interested,  into  a  presumption  of  her  guilt. 

^  The  great  bustle,"  says  the  princess  Anne,  ^^  that  was  made  about 
her  lying-in,  at  Windsor,  and  then  resolving  all  of  a  sudden  to  go  to  St. 
James's,  which  is  much  the  properest  place  to  act  such  a  cheat  in." ' 
CSan  any  one  believe,  that  if  Anne  did  suspect  a  cheat,  that  she  would 
have  shown  so  little  regard  to  her  own  interest,  as  to  have  invented  a 

Sretezt  for  going  to  Bath,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  spot,  to  expose  it? 
Mi  the  queen  had  given  her  indubitable  proofs  that  she  was  about  to 
become  a  mother;  and  Anne  purposely  went  out  of  the  way,  that  she 

*  See  Anne's  Letters  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  and  the  originals  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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nieht  tint  be  a  witness  of  the  birth  of  a  brother,  whose  rigfiti  Ae  » 
if  ndiJ  to  i!i*!pute ;  and  in  ca»e  the  expected  infant  prored  to  be  a  giii 
ihe  would  esrape  a  dij^agrecable  duty  by  her  absence.  Slie  came  lonki 
leave  of  the  queen  before  she  went  to  Bath,  and  they  coDveffaed  logdb 
in  a  conlidential  manner. 

The  quepn  always  ezpre9«ed  herself  as  doobtfnh  whether  her  CQai» 
ment  would  take  place  in  June  or  July.  The  princess  Anne  aid  to 
her«  **  Madame,  1  think  yuu  will  be  bronght  to  bed  before  I  recon.^' 
giving,  at  the  i^ame  time,  a  reason  for  her  opinion,  of  which  she  «« 
afterwaids  |Kiintedly  reminded  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson,  when  sheci- 
prcshcd  a  doubt  whether  the  young  prince  were  actually  her  brother. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  the  queen  said  **  she  would  go  to  Sl  James's,  ud 
await  the  good  hour."''  It  was  there  that  all  her  other  children  had 
been  born,  and  it  was  also  the  birth-place  of  the  king,  her  husbaoi 
The  consorts  of  the  Stuart  kings  liad  been  accustomed  to  ]ie*in  at  ifatf 
palace ;  and  there  was  no  precedent  of  any  queen  having  been  confinii 
at  Whitehall,  which  was  obvionsly  unAt  for  such  a  purpose,  being  fcrr 
noisy,  and  open  from  morning  till  night  to  crowds  of  weil-dirmd 
people,  who  chose  to  make  it  a  lounge.  It  was,  besides,  a  great  pufalie 
office,  where  all  the  husinc:(S  of  the  nation  was  transacted,  and  the 
queen's  apartments  frontetj  the  river,  ilant*  Beatrice  never  liked  Whit^ 
hall.  She  naid  of  it,  ^*  Whitphall  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  m- 
comff>rtahle  houses  in  the  world.""  Her  heart  always  clung  to  her  fiisl 
English  home,  which  had  been  endeared  to  her  by  those  tender  recol- 
li'ctions  which  regal  pomp  had  never  been  able  to  ef&ce. 

King  James,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  Mar}\  thus  announces  theio- 
tcnded  removal  of  himself  and  his  queen  to  St.  James'*s  palace : — 

Whitehall,  June  S.  I6SS. 
**  The  Q.  nnd  I  intend  to  lie  at  St  Jameses  to-morrow  night,  «he  intending  t> 
lie  in  there.   * 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Preparations  for  the  confinement  of  the  qoeen — She  remoyes  from  Whitehall  to 
St.  Jam  est 's — Gives  birtli  to  a  prince — Illness  of  the  child  —  Reports  of  bb 
death — Queen's  rapid  recovery — Gives  andience  to  Zaiestein  in  her  chamber 
— Writes  to  the  prinre<.!*  of  Orange — Medal  of  the  queen— -She  reproaches  the 
prin'.'p^s  of  Orauife  f«ir  not  mentioning  the  prince — Her  letter  to  the  p<^>*^ 

Attempts  to  bring  tlie  prince  up  by  hand — His  dangerous  illness Queen  goes 

to  see  him — Hi>r  distress — She  sends  for  a  nurse — C'ol.  i^ands  and  ladv  Strick- 
land—Malirious  reports  raised  by  Sands — Prince's  nurse — Her  simpJicitj— 

'  KinK  Juriie>'f»  .Tourrml.  "BurneL 

•Ex'rmi!.  from  J\iu«»!»  ll.'s  \cut:Ts —Additional  MSS.,  Brit  Mus. 
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''  Prince  reooTers— His  likenoss  to  his  parents — Queen*8  letter  to  the  princess 
of  Oran^ — Hostile  preparations  of  William — Queen's  birtb-<lay — She  writes 

.  again  to  the  princess  of  Orange— Dark  aspect  of  the  times— -Christening  of  the 
prince — Pope  godfather — Queen's  offering  to  the  shrine  of  Loretto — Attesta- 
tions of  tlie  birth  of  the  prince — Prince  of  Orange  lands — King  leaves  London 
with  the  prince  of  Wales — Queen  led  alone  at  Whitehall — Perilous  state  of 
the  king — Anxiety  of  the  queen — Princess  Anne  absconds — King  returns  to 
London — His  apprehensions  for  bis  son— Designs  to  send  him  to  FrancCf  and 
the  queen — ^Prince  brought  back  from  Portsmouth — Preparations  for  the  queen's 
departure — Her  sorroM'ful  parting  from  the  king — Escapes  from  Whitehall 
with  the  prince — Crosses  the  Tliames  on  a  stormy  night  to  Lambeth — Coach 
delayed— Embarks  at  Gravesend — Her  companions — Stormy  voyage— Lands 
at  Calais — Sympathy  of  the  governor — Her  letter  to  Louis  XIV.— Her  anxiety 
touching  the  fate  of  her  husband — Alarming  rumours  on  that  subject 

Thb  hirth  of  the  second  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  destined  to  take 
place  at  the  inauspicious  period  when  James  had  given  irreparable 
oftnce  to  the  nation,  by  committing  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
mx  bishops  to  the  Tower.^  Tiiis  unprecedented  act  of  folly  was  perpe- 
tnted  on  the  8th  of  June ;  the  indignation  it  excited  pervaded  all  ranks 
fif  the  people,  and  extended  even  within  the  guarded  region  of  the  court 
The  queen  was  restless  and  anxious  all  the  next  day,  and  expressed  an 
impatient  desire  for  the  completion  of  the  arrangements  that  were  making 
lor  her  accommodation  at  St.  James's  palace.  She  sent  several  times  in 
Ifae  coarse  of  that  day  to  hurry  the  workmen  there,  and  on  being  told 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  finish  in  time  to  put  her  ^  up 
that  night,  she  gave  way  to  petulance,  and  said,  ^^  1  mean  to  lie  at  St. 
James's  to-night,  if  I  lie  on  the  boards." 

'  The  offence  of  the  bishops  was,  having  framed  a  petition  to  the  lung,  praying 
to  be  excused  from  reading  the  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience.  This  peti- 
tion  tliey  presented  to  his  majesty  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  May  18th. 
James  received  them  graciously  at  first,  but  took  fire,  very  unreasonably,  at  the 
language  in  which  the  petition  was  couched,  lost  his  temper,  called  it  *'a  standard 
of  rebellion,'*  and  dismissed  the  prelates  in  displeasure.  In  less  than  two  hours 
after  the  petition  had  been  put  into  the  king's  hand,  it  was  printed,  and  cried 
about  tlie  streets,  with  great  vociferations,  for  sale.  James  regarded  this  pro- 
ceeding as  an  outrage,  llio  prelates  denied  having  supplied  any  one  with  a 
copy.  James  did  not  believe  them,  and  insisted  that  their  intention  was  to  raise 
a  tumult.  They  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  council,  and,  afler 
•oine  angry  disctission,  ordered  to  find  bail  fbr  their  appearance  in  Westminster 
Hall,  July  3d,  to  answer  to  an  indictment  from  the  crown  for  writing  and  pub- 
lishing a  seditious  libeL  They  refused  to  find  bail,  and  were  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  warrant  for  their  committal  was  signed  by  four-and*twenty  privy 
councillors,  all  protestants.  SancroA,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Kenn, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were  the  most  conscientious  and  loyal  of  men.  They, 
with  White,  Turner,  and  Lake,  forsook  all,  rather  than  take  the  oaths  to  any  other 
sovereign  than  James  II.,  to  whom  their  allegiance  had  been  sworn.  The  other 
two,  Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol,  were  deeply  confederate 
with  William.  Lloyd  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  absurd  libels  tending  to 
diacretlit  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen.  The  copy  of  the  petition  was  probably 
furnished  by  him,  on  purpose  to  create  an  open  quarrel  with  the  king.  It  was 
afterwards  wittily  said,  with  regard  to  the  character  and  subsequent  conduct  of 
these  reverend  prelates,  "  that  king  James  sent  seven  bishops  to  the  Tower  to 
be  tested  ;  five  of  them  proved  to  be  true  gold,  and  two  oivIy  prvnct'%  tcv«,va\r 
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'inzB  and  queens  are,  of  course,  liable  to  the  same  infirmitiei  of  t»  |M  ^ts 
as  ihcir  subjects,  but  it  behoves  them  to  impose  a  striderieMt  lilfn. 


K 

per  as  ihcir  subjects,  but  it  behoves  them  to  impose 
on  their  natural  emotions,  surrounded  as  they  are,  at  all  times,  by  itfc^  1  ^-  * 
ful  ul»server8,  if  nut,  as  was  the  case  with  James  II.  and  his  cooMtiW  l*^'^ 
invidious  spies  and  traitors.  It  was  by  no  means  wonderful,  howiWi  F^'" 
that  Mary  Beatrice,  under  these  circumstances,  should  be  6tmmi  V*ta' 
escaping,  from  the  political  excitement  and  publicity  of  Whiieh4*  V^^ 
her  old  familiar  palace,  where  she  had  formerly  tasted  some  oftbeoa-  P  -^  ' 
forij*  and  rept>se  of  domestic  life.  I   *w' 

It  was  Jiot  till  a  late  hour  on  the  Saturday  night  that  the  anangennft  l*^ 
there  were  completed.     When  this  was  announced  to  her  majettjiik  K^*" 
was  engaged  at  cards.     The  solemn  etiquettes,  which  in  that  age  p^  F'-^-' 
vaded  the  most  frivolous  amusements  of  the  court,  forbade  hertobiok  r- 
up  the  table  till  the  game  was  decided,  which  was  not  till  eleven  oMod  y  '' 
After  this,  she  was  carried  in  her  sedan  chair,  attended  bv  her  MtnA  y^ 
and  preceded  by  her  ladies  through  the  park  to  St.  Jameses  palace.   UB  l*^] 
chamberlain,  lord  Godolphin,  walking  by  the  side  of  her  chair.  Tk  F ' 
king  accompanied  his  consort,  and  passed  the  night  in  her  apartnwttl  r*  ^ 
The  next  morning  he  rose  between  seven  and  eight,  and  wenttohbU^ 
own  .side  of  i)ie  palace.'     About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  queei  \'^ 
sent  fur  him  in  groat  haste,  and  requested  to  have  every  one  summoned 
whom  lie  wiaht'd  to  be  wilnesscs  of  the  birth  of  their  child,    h  wbi 
Trinity  Sunday,  June  10th.     ^'Thc  protestant  ladies  that  belonged  to 
the  court/'  »ays  Burnet,  **  were  all  gone  to  church  before  the  news  wii 
let  go  abroad,'^  which  was  certainly  true;  but  this  unfaithful  chroniclff 
Kuppresscs  the  fact,  that  they  were  all  8|>eedily  sent  for  out  of  church, 
by  hi»r  majesty's  command.*     The  first  person  who  obeyed  the  jutd- 
mons   was   Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson,  one  of  her  bed-chamber  women* 
formerly  in  the  household  of  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York;  she  had 
been  present  at  the  births  of  all  tiie  king's  children,  including  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark.    She  found  the  queen  all  alone,  sittinn:  on  a  tabouret 
at  her  bed's  head,  trembling,  and  in  some  depression  of  spirits.'    The 
queen  requested  the  pilot,  which  was  in  the  next  room,  to  be  got 
ready,  but,  the  quilts  not  being  aired,  Mrs.  Dawson  persuaded  her  not  to 
use  it,  but  to  go  into  her  own  bed  again,  from  which  she  and  the  kinf 
had  just  risen.     That  bed  was  then  made  ready  for  her  majesty,  who 
was  very  chilly,  and  wished  it  to  be  warmed.    Accordingly,  a  warming- 
pan  full  of  hot  coals  was  brought  into  the  chamber,  with  which  the  bed 
was  warmed,  previoujily  to  the  queen's  entering  it.*     F>om  this  circum- 
stance, simple  as  it  was,  hut  unusual,  the  absurd  tale  was  fabricated,  that 
a  spurious  child  was  introduced  into  the  queen's  bed.     Mrs.  Dawsoo 
afterwards  dcp(»sed,  on  oath,  ^^  that  she  saw  the  tire  in  the  warming-pan 
when  it- was  brougiii  into  her  majesty's  chamber  —  the  time  being  theo 

'  KtMUiet.     E'-hanl.     Irnpartial  Reflections  on  Burnet's  Hi:itory. 
■  KxaminatioiiB  before  tlie  Trivy  Council,  22  Oct.,  1088.  'Ibid. 

*  Letter  of  the  ])^ilu•e^s  Anne  to  her  lister,  the  iirincest  of  Orango.    Dalryinple'i 
Appendix,  vol.  ii.,  p.  'JOb. 
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^*^tit    eiglit  o'clock,'"  and  the  birth  of  the  prince  did  not  take  place 
**tAl   ten. 

ne,  countess  of  Sunderland,  the  wife  of  James's  treacherous  minister, 
ore  no  very  favourable  witness,  gave  the  following  statement  as  to 
l>irth  of  the  prince :  ^  that  she  went  to  James's  chapel  at  eight  o'clock 
^Yie  morning,  on  the  Trinity  Sunday,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the 
k  ^^ttiment,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  communion  service,  the  man  who 
^1^^  the  care  of  the  chapel  came  to  her  and  told  her, '  she  must  come  to 
^*^^  queen.'   The  countess  said^ '  she  would  as  soon  as  the  prayers  were 
r;'  but  very  soon  after,  another  messenger  came  up  to  the  rails  of  the 
»^  -^r,  and  told  her, '  that  the  queen  was  in  labour,  and  she  must  come  to 
^^t*  majesty  without  delay ;'  on  which,  she  went  directly  to  the  chamber 
^^^  her  royal  mistress.    As  soon  as  the  queen  saw  her,  she  told  her,  ^  that 
^H«  believed  her  hour  was  come.'     By  this  time,"  continues  lady  Sun- 
^^Hand,  ^the  bed  was  warmed,  and  the  queen  went  into  bed."'     Here 
^^  is  a  most  important  testimony  in  confirmation,  as  to  the  time  when 
^be  said  warming-pan  was  used,  which  was  before  the  queen  entered  the 
^^  at  all.     After  her  majesty  was  in  bed,  the  king  came  in,  and  she 
^•ked  him  ^^  if  he  had  sent  for  the  queen  dowager."     He  replied,  ^  I 
Vavc  >cnt  for  everybody,"  and  so,  indeed,  it  seemed,  for  besides  the 
^aeen  dowager  and  her  ladies,  and  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  household, 
Uie  state  omcen  of  the  palace,  several  of  the  royal  physicians  and  the 
ttoal  professional  attendants,  there  were  eighteen  members  of  the  privy- 
eouncil  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.'    Even  the  princess  Anne,  in 
ber  coarse,  cruel  letters  to  her  sister  on  this  subject,  acknowledges  that 
the  queen  was  much  distressed  by  the  presence  of  so  many  men,  espe- 
cially by  that  of  the  lord-chancellor  Jeffreys.     The  queen,  at  the  birth 
of  her  last  child,  had  entreated  that  no  one  should  proclaim  whether  it 
were  boy  or  girl,  ^  lest  the  pleasure  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  disappoint- 
ment on   the  other,  should  overpower  her,  and  this  command  was 
repeated  now.     About  ten  o'clock,  her  majesty  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and 
forgetting  every  other  feeling  in  the  tender  instinct  of  maternity,  ex- 
claimed apprehensively,  ^'  I  don't  hear  the  child  cry."  The  next  moment 
the  prince  certified  his  existence  by  making  his  voice  heard  in  good 
earnest 

Lady  Sunderland  had  previously  engaged  the  midwife  to  give  her 
intimation  if  it  were  a  boy,  by  pulling  her  dress,  and  she  signified  the 
mioe  to  the  king  by  touching  her  forehead,  which  they  had  both  agreed 
should  be  the  token.  Not  satisfied  with  this  telegraphic  intelligence, 
the  king  eagerly  cried  out,  ^*  What  is  it?"  "What  your  majesty  desires," 
replied  the  nurse.  She  was  about  to  carry  the  infant  into  the  inner 
room*  when  the  king  stopped  her,  and  said  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy 
council,  ^*  You  are  witnesses  that  a  child  is  born,"  and  bade  them  follow, 
and  see  what  it  was.  So  crowded  was  the  queen's  bed-room,  that  the 
earl  of  Feversham  had  some  trouble  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
noble  mob  of  witnesses,  as  he  preceded  Mrs.  Delabadie  and  her  infant 

*  Impositions  before  the  Privy  Council.  '  Ibid. 

'  There  were,  in  all.  C7  persons  pret>ent     Lord  Melfort's  reflections  on  the 
Slate  of  England,  in  Macphcrson. 
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charij^*  cn-ini^,  ^  Room  for  die  prince  P    The  rojil  iaibni  «m  hh  ^  I '  " 

three  f>f  the  protei^tant  lathes  near  her  majesty's  bed  before  he  «ii  »  lafE 
rii'd  into  the  inner  chamber.     One  of  these  was  the  noHr  mirM  ad  |  B 
virtiKiUii  Susiannu,  lady  bella«\-s.  who  might  herself  hare  beenqoKiif 
CnulaiiJ  at  that  moment^  instead  of  >IarT  d^Este,  if  she  had  Ml  p»  |pr 
ferreil  her  relii|[ion  to  the  prospect  of  sharing  a  crown«  and  at  the  H 
time  Idveil  James  too  sincerely  to  consent  to  injure  his  inieresBif  «ta  |fe 
•         -  -  ^^ 


r«i 


duke  of  York,  by  becoming  his  wife. 

After  king  James  had  spoken  a  few  tender  words  to  his  coosoithi 
said,  ••  Prav.  mv  ]ord:».  come  and  see  the  child.""     The  wi:ne«es  dn 
followed  the  king  into  the  inner  room*  where  the  royal  iuCut  wh 
shown,  and  all  present  saw  it  was  a  prince,  and  newly  bom.    Udr 
bellasys  said  **  she  thought  it  looked  black  in  the  face.'^     A  cootuIki 
lit«  such  as  had  prc»ved  fatal  to  the  other  children  of  Mary  Beatrice. «« 
at  first  apprehended ;  but  after  the  prince  was  dressed,  he  looked  veir 
fresh  and  well,  and  the  king  said,  ^*  nothing  was  the  matter  with  ik 
child."    Mrs.  Dan  vers,  who  had  been  the  nurse  of  the  princess  IsMk 
and  was  then  in  the  service  of  the  princess  Anne,  came  to  see  the  idiiL  Ik 
and  said  ^  she  wa<i  i^lad  to  see  the  same  marks  upon  his  eves  as  the  I  % 
qiiet  ii'M  other  children  had  when  they  were  born.^* '    In  the  ovenHoviDf 
traii^pnri  of  his  joy  for  the  birth  of  a  living  son.  and  the  satetv  of  hs  \>r 
queen,  James  bestowed  the  accolade  of  kniifhlhood  on   lier  phvsiciAO. 
doctor  Walirrave.  by  her  bed-side.^  as  a  token  of  his  gratefol  sense  o( 
the  rare  and  skill  manifested  by  him  during  the  preceding  months  of 
anxious  attendance  upon  her  majesty,  whose  symptoms  had  accasionaliv 
been  ol  an  alarming  character.     The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  was  ti>- 
nounced  lo  the  metropolis  with  signal  marks  of  triumph   bv  the  kin^'i 
command.     The  Tower  guns  fired  an  extraordinar}'  number  of  salute*. 
the  bells  rang  peals  of  deceitful  joy,  the  poor  were  feasted  and  received 
alms,  and  all  loyal  lieges  throughout  the  realm  were  enjoined  to  unite 
in  thanksgivnigs  and  festivity.    The  wisest  way  in  which  the  kingcoold 
have  celebrated  this  event  would  have  been  by  a  general  act  of  grace, 
and  the  liberation  of  the  prelates  in  the  Tower;  but  his  obdnracvoo 
that  point  hurried  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  evil  destiny,  incluiiifif 
that  of  his  faithful  wife  and  innocent  son.     By  the  imprisonment  of  the 
virtuouH,  conscientious  Bancroft,  he  had  deprived  himself  of  a  witness 

*  Tl;t'  rvitliMu'o  (if  laily  IJ«'lliisys  on  tho  birth  of  James's  t«on  by  tho  queec.  va* 
mo.-i  mi|»i'r:;iiil  ami  LMuiolu-ivi'.  nn«J  su«rli  m  imi>l  have  Mibsttaiitiuted  it  id  a:-r 
cnuri  <if  ju>iio««.  La<ly  Isabel Ui  Wt'iitworth,  al»4>,  a  iiuble  protosiant  ImJv  in  t..? 
qiMMMis  hoiiiichoM.  vcrilicil  iltc  birili  of  the  prince,  not  only  before  tli'e  rri**" 
couiu'il  on  oath,  but,  lonj:  aftrr  ihe  revolution,  to  Dr.  Hickes,  dean  of  Worwjtir. 
in  the  pre-t-nee  of  Mrs.  .Mar;;aret  I>awM>n,  and  even  to  Burnet  liimseif.  wh  •;<: 
she  toliJ,  "  that  aho  wa;«  as  sure  the  ])rince  of  Wale*  was  the  queen's  son,  ns  tint 
any  of  her  own  chililn-n  were  Iwrt*.  Out  of  zeul  for  the  truth  ami  honour  of  v / 
iniftire^ts,'*  .-aiJ  >he,  »I  ^J^ake  in  s-ui.h  tornia  us  !node^ty  would  scarce  lot  mesjis* 
at  another  time." — IVjMjwiiions  before  the  Privy  CouneiU  (X*t.  'J\*,  U5SS.  ^-f" 
U>  tin-  new  Bnrnft,  vol.  iii ,  qiinHMJ  by  the  editor  from  the  original  docuir.?'.: 
wjrned  by  lady  I-ab«'lia  and  Dr.  Hi«-kr'g,  in  Ma^jdaleu  College,  Oifoni. 

"Deposiiiuna  before  the  Privy  Council.  •Echarii. 
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f  the  birth  of  the  prince,  whose  testimony  no  member  of  the  church 
f  England  could  have  resisted. 
BftfUlon,  the  French  ambassador,  announced  the  birth  of  the  royal 
nt  to  LoQia  XIV.  in  these  words:  —  ^^The  queen  of  England  has 
ven  birth,  an  hour  since,  to  a  prince,  who  is  doing  Tery  well ;  he  is 
well  formed,  and  of  the  full  size." '     According  to  this  minister, 
%iie  joy  of  the  king  was  unbounded.    James's  brother-in-law,  the  earl 
^f  Clarendon,  gives  the  following  lively  little  account  of  this  event,  ia 
Aiis  diary  of  June  10  : — ^  In  the  rooming,  1  was  at  St.  James's  church, 
"^rhere  I  observed  great  whispering,  but  could  not  learn  what  the  matter 
"^ras.    As  I  was  going  home,  my  page  told  me  the  queen  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  son.   I  went  presently  to  St.  James's,  whither  the  court  removed 
l>nt  the  last  night,  and  word  was  brought  me  it  was  true  her  majesty 
^vas  delivered  about  ten  this  morning.     As  soon  as  I  had  dined,  ]  went 
to  court,  and  found  the  king  shaving.     I  kissed  his  hand,  and  wished 
him  joy.    He  said  the  queen  was  so  quick  in  her  labour,  and  he  had 
liad  so  much  company,  thf^t  he  had  not  time  to  dress  himself  till  now. 
He  bade  me  go  and  see  the  prince.     I  went  into  the  room,  which  had 
been  formerly  the  duchess's  private  bed-chamber,  and  there  my  lady 
Powis  (who  was  made  governess)  showed  me  the  prince.     He  was 
asleep  in  his  cmdle,  and  a  very  fine  child  to  look  upon."'   On  the  same 
day,  the  marchioness  of  Powis  was  sworn  as  state  governess,  and  lady 
Strickland,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  of  Sizergh,  as  sub-govei^ 
nesa,  to  the  new-born  heir  of  England.    There  were  also  two  nurses, 
madarae  Labadie  and  Mrs.  Royere,  four  rockers,  a  laundress,  and  semp- 
stress, and  two  pages  of  the  back-stairs,  who  were  all  sworn  into  their 
offices. 

The  same  night,  the  numerous  nursery  establishment,  and  indeed  the 
whole  palace,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  dismay,  by  the  alarming  ill- 
ness of  the  precious  babe.  The  king  was  called  out  of  his  bed  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  royal  physicians  were  summoned  in 
great  haste  to  his  assistance.  Mary  Beatrice  has  herself  related  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  connected  with  the  indisposition  of  the  little  prince, 
and  the  strange  negligence  of  her  own  personal  attendants  at  that  time : 
— ^  A  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  my  son,"  said  she,  ^^  the  physicians 
prescribed  sometliing  for  him,  which  they  say  is  good  for  babies.'  I 
don't  remember  now  what  it  was ;  but  this  I  know,  that,  by  mistake  or 
carelessness,  they  repeated  the  dose,  which  made  him  so  ill  that  every 
one  thought  he  was  dying.  As  I  was  in  child-bed,  the  king  would  not 
have  me  awakened  with  these  tidings;  but  while  every  one  was  in  a 
state  of  distraction,  he  retired  into  his  oratory  to  ofier  that  child,  who 
was  so  precious  to  him,  to  God.  1  awoke  in  the  mean  time,  and  asked 
for  some  broth,  but  saw  no  one  near  me,  neither  nurse  nor  attendant  1 
then  called.  The  only  person  who  remained  to  take  care  of  me  was  a 
chambermaid,  not  more  than  one-and-twenty  years  old,  and  thus  I 
learned  that  which  they  wished  to  conceal  from  me.    The  countess  of 

*■  Despatches  of  BnriUon.  '  Clarpnclon*s  Diary. 

'  Inedited  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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Sunderland  was  lady  of  the  bed  that  night,  and  it  was  her  duty  tovriA 

beside  me.^^ 

Though  the  indisposition  of  the  royal  infant  had  only  beencaHriW 
his  being  over-dosed  with  drugs  which  he  would  have  been  maehbnr 
without,  the  doctors  inflicted  the  additional  auflering  upon  hiouof  aikii| 
an  issue  in  his  tender  little  shoulder,'  and  giving  him  naore  phyne,«Ui 
they  wiihheUi  from  him  the  natural  aliment  for  which  he  pined.  On 
of  the  household,  when  communicating  to  his  friend  in  Ireland  the  km 
of  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  says,  ^  It  is  a  brave  lusty  bov,«i 
like  to  live  \*'* '  and  live  he  did,  in  spite  of  all  the  blunders  of  his  mmi 
the  barbarities  of  his  doctors,  and  the  malice  of  those  who  preteoU 
that  he  died,  at  the  time  this  great  nocturnal  disturbance  was  raiwl  ii 
St  Jameses  palace  on  his  account,  and  that  another  child  had  beeaid^ 
atituted,  to  personate  the  veritable  son  of  the  king  and  queen.'  On  tkii 
new  story,  those  persons  chose  to  rest,  who  were  ashamed  of  repmi^ 
the  clumsy  romance  of  the  warming-pan,  and  pretending  to  believe  thi 
an  imposition  could  be  successfully  practised  in  the  presence  of  a 
medical  gentlemen,  three-and-twenty  protestant  ladies  and  gentleaNi 
of  high  rank,  besides  menial  attendants,  or  that  the  queen  dowi^ 
and  ull  the  catholic  nobility,  would  become  accomplices  in  such  a  chat 
Dr.  Hiiijh  Cliamherlaync,  the  celebrated  Whig  practitioner,  whom  Bo" 
net  daringly  quotes  in  support  of  his  own  inventions,  when  he  hcii^ 
that  his  name  had  been  mentioned,  as  connected  with  these  fictionally 
the  Lniheran  minister  at  the  Ila^ue,  in  a  conversation  with  the  electna 
Sophia  (»f  Hanover,  wrote  a  manly,  honest  letter  to  that  princess,  assoiiflf 
her  *^  that  the  minister  must  have  been  misled  by  pamphlets  cnrrrnt  it 
England,  pretending.^^  says  he.  '*  an  account  how  far  I  had  been  tfaemi 
engaged,  lu  which  several  falsehoods  were  added.  One  of  those  pafxis 
was  written  by  Mr.  Burnet,  son  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbur}'.^^  Bunet 
himself  wrote,  and  printed  at  the  Hague,  some  of  the  coarse  indelini 
libels  that  were  so  industriously  circulated  against  the  poor  queen  a 
this  occasion.^  He  subsequently  embodied  the  substance  of  those  km* 
poons  in  his  history — a  remarkably  easy  method  of  obtaining  a  massn: 
fictitious  evidence.  Dr.  Chaniberlayne  expressly  states  that  he  wos  snt 
for  early  on  the  Sunday  morning  by  the  queen,  but,  being  out  of  tovii 
did  not  arrive  till  alter  the  birth  of  the  babe.  He  declares  that  tb( 
duchess  of  Monmouth  had  given  him  positive  testimony  of  the  realitr 
of  her  majesty ^s  alleged  situation  a  few  days  before,  she  having  bea 
present  at  her  toilet  :^ 

••'rijis  rclntion."  wiys  he.  *•  boing  wholly  occaaioned  by  chance,  and  mentioned 
by  one  at  that  lime  disobliged  by  the  court,  I  take  to  be  genuine,  wiiiioiit  artictf 
or  disgui>e.  so  that  I  never  questioned  it.  Another  circiunstance  in  this  cas*  i- 
Uiat  my  being  a  noted  Whig,  and  signally  OJ)pre^^ed  by  kiuir  James,  they  would 
never  have  hazarded  such  a  secret  m  a  supiKijiititious  child,  which,  had  I  brfs 

*  Aiitt)biography  of  sir  John  Bramston,  edited  by  lord  Bruybrooke.     Published 
by  the  Camden  Society. 

•Ellis  (Correspondence,  etlited  by  the  Hon.  Agar  Ellis. 

•  Bnrnets  IIi^tory  of  his  own  Time^. 

*  See  Burnet  s  Six  Stories,  commented  upon  by  Smollett,  in  his  Hiatory  rf  E# 
\Uid.     James  II. 

•  Dalryinpie'i  Appendix.  noV.  yl,  ^^'^^^-^"^ 
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N  borne  to  ibllow  the  tnmmons,  I  must  have  come  time  enough  to  have  di»- 
feoverod/' 

He  says,  ^  King  James  told  him  the  queen  came  «  fortnight  sooner 
luin  she  expected  ;'^  and  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  case,  when 
Mr  last  child,  the  princess  Charlotte,  was  born.  It  was,  moreover,  scarcely 
*WO  years  siii^e  the  princess  Anne  herself  had  made  a  similar  miscalcu- 
•tion,  and  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  girl,  only  two  hours  after  her 
inival  at  Windsor,  having  travelled  from  London  the  same  day. 

^  During  my  attendance  on  the  child,  by  his  majesty^s  directions,^ 
sontinues  Dr.  Chamberlayne,  ^  I  had  frequent  discourse  with  the  nece»- 
■117  woman,  who,  being  in  mighty  dread  of  popery,  and  confiding  in 
Djr  reputed  Whiggism,  would  often  complain  of  the  busy  pragmatical* 
less  of  the  Jesuits,  wiio  placed  and  displaced  whom  they  pleased;  ^and 
or  her  part,  she  expected  a  speedy  remove,  for  the  Jesuits  could  endure 
lone  but  their  own  party .^  Such  was  our  common  entertainment,  but 
ibout  a  fortnight  after  the  child  was  born,  a  rumour  having  spread  through 
he  city  that  the  child  was  spurious,  she  cried,  ^  Alas,  will  they  not  let  the 
ioor  infant  alone  ?  I  am  cermin  no  such  thing  as  the  bringing  a  strange 
shild  in  a  warming-pan  could  be  practised  without  my  seeing  it,  attend- 
D^  constantly  in  and  about  the  avenues  of  the  chamber.'  Other  remoter 
Incidents  might  be  alleged,  which,  being  of  smaller  moment,  are  forborne.''  * 

Mary  Beatrice,  regardless  of  all  the  injurious  libels  that  emanated  from 
Jie  Dutch  press,  had  continued  to  keep  up  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,'  relating  frankly,^  p>erhaps  they 
aight  think  ostenmtiously,  the  particulars  relating  to  her  health  to  the 
princess,  up  to  the  period  of  her  confinement. 

King  James  communicated  the  important  event  of  the  birth  of  the 
prince,  by  whom  his  eldest  daughter  was  apparently  supplanted  in  her 
presumptive  heirship  of  the  crown,  to  her  consort,  in  tlie  following  busi- 
nese-like  note : — 

Kina  Jamwm  to  tub  Prince  of  Oranqb. 

"June  12,  1C88. 
■*  The  queen  was,  God  be  thanked,  safely  delivered  of  a  son  on  Sunday  mom- 
iag,  a  little  before  ten.     She  has  been  very  well  ever  since,  but  the  child  was 
lomewhat  ill,  this  last  night,  of  the  wind,  but  is  now,  blessed  be  God,  very  well 
■gain,  and  like  to  have  no  returns  of  it,  and  is  a  very  strong  boy. 

•*  Last  night  I  received  yours  of  the  18th.     I  expect  every  day  to  hear  what 
Ibe  French  fleet  has  done  at  Algiers.    *Tis  late,  and  I  have  not  time  to  say  more, 
but  that  you  shall  find  me  to  be  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  exjMMit. 
••  For  my  son,  the  prince  of  Orange."* 

*  The  illustrious  lady  to  whom  the  honest  doctor  addressed  this  letter  was  an 
Katerested  party,  it  is  true,  the  British  parliament  having  settled  the  royal  succes- 
■ion  on  her  and  her  posterity;  but,  unlike  the  daughters  of  James  II.,  she  was 
Df  too  noble  a  nature  to  wish  to  strengthen  the  title  which  a  free  nation  had  pven 
her,  by  stooping  to  avail  herself  of  the  base  fictions  of  a  party  against  the  deposed 
■orereign,  his  queen,  and  son.  So  far  was  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  from 
Impugning  the  birth  of  the  rejected  claimant  of  tlie  crown,  that  she  was  accut 
lomed  to  say,  *'that  the  unfortunate  young  prince  was  as  much  the  child  of  Jamei 
II.  as  "^er  son  George  was  her  own  ofispring.*' — Historical  Recollections,  by  lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague. 

*  S«e  Royal  Letters  in  Ellit't  Appendix.  '  DiAT^txk'^V«k*%  KvV!«^^^^ 
TOL.  U.  — 15 
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Four  days  btert  Jamct  wrote  to  bis  dftvglitor  MaanTf  fhm  ibllowiii|  Wtf 
bulletia  of  the  health  of  the  queen  and  prince  of  Wain : — 

•flL  9mam^  iwm  t^  NHL 
•Th«  qiMea  was  loawwlMt  frvwlth  Ak  aftiiaMBa^     Mty  mm  Im^  Ortti 

teoksd,  Ttiy  well,  and  tbedt  hourtUf  and  thriTM  vnjr  watt.*** 

In  Edinbaifh,  the  newt  of  the  qneen'i  hmpfj  Mifwjr^  wmi  Ae  left 
of*  the  princt  Stuart  of  Scotland,**  as  they  provdly  al^fad 
•  The  jounc  blooming  flower  of  tb*  maid  TOy«|  tiae,* 

wee  received  with  unfeigned  joy.  The  cirie  council  raconla  Ve0Sfytt 
the  bonfires  that  blazed  from  the  CSanongate  to  ArUraita-MBt,  to 
known  the  joyful  tiding  that  a  male  heir  was  bom  to  **  ifao 
radm.**  Claret  was  ouafiM  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  _ 
broken  by  the  loyal  lieges  ad  /iftttem,  in  drinking  the  health  of  ihar 
majesties  and  *^  the  prince  Stuart**  at  the  town  croaa,  anidrt  ringing  cf 
befls,  and  roaring  salutes  of  the  castle  artiUeiy.  And  the  lord-proveit 
RceiTed  commission  to  go  up  to  the  court  with  two  addreaaes  from  thi 
good  town,  one  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  queen,  to  congratulate  thdr 
ndesties.' 

Eren  the  malcontent  cit^  of  Toik,  drank  deep  potations  to  the  hflshk 
of  the  king^  queen,  and  pnnce  of  Wales,  and  sent  up  a  deceitfiil  addran 


of  congratulation  by  the  lord-mavor  and  sherifii.'  In  short,  this  efcnt 
was  celebrated  with  so  many  public  demonstmtions  of  rejoicing,  in  sD 
parts  of  the  realm,  that  tlie  king  and  queen  flattered  themaelTes  «^  ihi 
oelief  that  the  nation  shared  in  their  rapture.  Oxford,  ever  loyal,  not- 
withstanding her  present  dispute  with  his  majesty,  poured  forth  a  cente- 
nary of  <xlcs  and  heroic  verses,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  prince  of 
Wales.  The  loAy  numbers  of  Dryden's  **  Britannia  Rediviva,**  which 
appeared  a  few  days  afler  this  event,  vindicated  the  honour  of  his  office 
as  poet  laureate,  iby  throwing  the  eflbrts  of  all  contemporary  bards  into 
the  sliade.    The  following  lines  are  selected  as  a  specimen : — 

**  Lait  Dolemn  Sabbath  saw  the  church  attend, 
l*he  Paraclete  in  fiery  pomp  descend ; 
But  when  his  wond'rous  ootaTe  rolled  again, 
He  brought  a  ro3ral  infant  in  his  train.*' 

Here,  Dryden  alludes  to  the  festivals  of  Pentecost  and  Trinity  Sandij, 
and  proceeds  to  recal  to  the  remembrance  of  his  countrymen,  that  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  was  also  bom  on  Trinity  Sunday,  which  was  oonsidend 
a  very  auspicious  circumstance.  He  forgets  not  to  compliment  the 
royal  parents  on  the  mingled  hkeness  which  the  in^t  was  aaid  to  besr 
to  botii :— * 

*<  Tis  paradise  to  look 
On  the  ihir  fVx>ntispiece  of  Nature's  book ; 
If  the  first  opening  page  so  charms  the  tight, 
Think  how  the  unfolding  volume  will  delight: 
See,  how  Uie  venerable*  infknt  lies 
In  early  pomp ;  how,  through  the  mother's  ejM 

*  Additional  MSS^  British  Mnsenm,  Na  4163,  Ibl.  1. 
"Council  Records  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  zzzii.,  p.  119. 
■Drake's  History  of  York. 

*Tbis  word,  in  iu  ancianx  Mu%c^d\d  «at  maajt  **old,"  bat  "angoit,* 
WOrity  of  veikoraUon. 
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The  flitfaear*t  lonl,  with  sn  uixUiaDtad  view, 
Looks  out,  and  taket  our  homage  as  his  due." 

The  injiirious  reports  that  had  been  circulated  by  a  faction  insinua- 
ting the  introduction  of  a  spurions  child,  are  noUy  repelled  in  these  four 
lines:— 

**  Bom  in  broad  daylight,  that  the  ui^rateful  loat 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt ; 
Truth,  which  is  light  itself,  doth  darkness  shun, 
And  the  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun." 

Our  laureate^s  concluding  apostrophe  to  the  royal  mother,  Mary  of 
Modena,  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  somewhat  too  adulatory  for 
modem  taste  :— 

"  But  you,  pn^itious  queen,  translated  here, 
From  your  mild  skies,  to  rule  our  rugged  sphere ; 
You,  who  your  native  climate  have  bereft 
Of  all  the  Tiitues,  and  the  Tices  left, — 
Whom  piety  and  beauty  make  their  boast, 
Though  beautiful  is  well  in  pious  lost ; 
So  lost  as  daylight  is  dissolved  away, 
And  melts  into  the  brighmess  of  the  day." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  poets  of  the  age  imitated  the 
chiTalry  of  glorious  John  and  the  bards  of  Oxford,  in  flinging  Totive  gar- 
lands at  the  feet  of  Mary  Beatrice,  to  compliment  her  on  having  given 
a  male  heir  to  England.  The  following  sarcastic  squib,  from  the  in* 
edited  political  songs  of  the  period,  is  written  in  a  different  spirit : — 

On  BIart  o9  MoDXNi,  addrkssid  to  Jajrs. 
**  Why  dost  thou  wrong  thy  country,  shame  thy  life, 
To  please  false  priests  and  a  de&igning  wife  ? 
A  wife  whose  character  has  always  been 
A  fawning  duchess,  and  a  saucy  queen. 
O  Nassau,  with  thy  promised  succours  ooroe. 
And  be  to  us  like  Antony  to  Rome  I 
Thy  wife  shall  young  Octavia's  place  supply, 
And  those  that  have  betrayed  their  country  fly ; 
Unless  the  king,  to  prove  the  prince  his  own, 
Shall  to  the  lion's  den  present  his  son ; ' 
Then,  if  the  royal  beasts  do  not  destroy 
The  infant,  it  is  proved  his  own  dear  boy." 

A  few  days  afler  the  birth  of  his  son,  the  following  instance  of  clemency 
is  recorded  of  king  James : — ^^  Nathaniel  Hook,  the  late  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's chaplain,  who  hath  been  skulking  up  and  down  without  being 
able  to  obtain  his  pardon,  threw  himself  lately  at  his  majesty's  feet,  de- 
siring his  majesty's  pardon,  or  to  be  speedily  tried  and  executed,  since 
now  life  itself,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  his  guilt,  was  wearisome  to  him ; 
whereupon  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  extend  his  gracious  pardon  tc 
him."'  James  unfortunately  in  this,  as  in  several  other  Sases  where  he 
had  exercised  the  royal  attribute  of  mercy,  calculated  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  object  of  his  grace.    He  forgot  that  the  Christian  law,  which  enjoins 

'  The  Dream,  a  State  Poem,  1688.  This  alhisiou  is  to  the  superstition  that  lioni 
will  not  tear  the  true  otf^pring  of  a  royal  line, 
'iliiia  Coriespoiidouce,  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 
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rorgiveneM  of  oar  enemiet,  does  not  Keonunend  m  to  tnmX  dMB,Bi 
in  a  (atal  hour  he  took  Nathaniel  Hook  into  bia  Miriee,  who  becai 
one  of  the  secret  tools  of  William.  He  followed  his  confiding  bhu 
into  exile  as  the  hired  pensionary  of  his  foe.  He  was  in  constant  ah 
respori Jence  with  the  British  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Fimce,  iii, 
growing  grey  in  his  iniquities,  continued,  eten  after  the  denth  of  Jaon 
H.<  to  sell  the  councils  of  his  widowed  queen  and  his  son.' 

The  news  of  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  was  received  with  giol 
pleasure  at  the  court  of  France ;  Skelton,  the  British  ambassador,  tha 
describes  tlie  feelings  of  some  of  the  ladies : — 

**  Madame  la  Dau|)hine  is  imlispos^  and  in  bed,  jret  sent  for  me,  and  miA, 
thuuisli  »}ie  saw  no  man,  yet  she  could  not  forbear  rejoicing  with  me  apM 
account  of  the  great  news,  and  expressed  K'^at  joy,  and  the  little  duke  of  Bih 
gnndy.  whiUt  I  was  talking  to  madame  la  marewhaie  do  la  Motte,  of  his  owa 
I'  •fird  told  me  '  that  he  would,  for  joy,  order  threescore  fusees  to  be  filed-' 
Madame  la  mareschale  intends,  in  October  next,  to  give  me  ■omethinf  to  be 
hung  aliout  the  prince's  neck,  which  prevents  the  inconveniences  which  com- 
inonly  attend  the  breeding  teeth.  The  same  has  been  used  to  these  three  yoaos 
prince:^  with  pxxl  success.  •  •  •  Monsieur  made  all  the  ladies  at  Sl  Cioud 
drink  the  prince  of  Wales^s  health  on  Thursday  last."* 

On  ihc  17th  of  June,  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches, 
for  tlic  happy  delivery  of  the  queen,  and  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wale*. 
As  early  as  tlic  29tti,  tlie  unconscious  babe,  who  was  born  to  inherit  his 
father's  inisifurtunes,  not  his  crown,  was  produced  in  all  the  pomp  of 
purple  jKill  aiul  ermine,  to  receive  in  person,  as  he  lay  in  lady  Powis> 
lap,  addreisses  of  congratuhition  from  the  lord-mayor  and  corpora tinn  of 
I^ndoiu  on  the  apptmrance  of  his  royal  highness  in  a  troublesonne  world. 
wiicri'iu  he  was  destined  to  create  further  commotions.  The  lord  niavnr 
and  his  civic  brethren,  having  presented  an  oflering  of  their  good-uill 
and  alfertion  in  tlie  shape  of  a  purse  of  gold,  were  admitted  to  the  hon- 
our of  kissing  iiis  tiny  hand.*  ^^  The  prince  is  in  very  good  heallh^ 
writes  one  of  the  household,  ^*  and  hath  given  audience  to  several  foreign 
ministers.^^  Among  these  were  the  envoy  of  his  adectionate  brother-in- 
law  of  Orange,  and  of  the  king  of  Denmark.^  **  The  lord  mayor  of 
York,"  pursues  our  correspondent,  ^'  is  come  to  town  to  kiss  the  prince'i 
hand,  and  to  present  him  a  purse  of  gold,  as  the  lord-mayor  of  London 
did.  The  queen  is  in  public  again,  and  to  name  a  day  for  the  firework  i 
on  the  river."* 

Mary  Beatrice  was  now  a  proud  and  joyful  mother,  and  her  recovery 
was  unusually  rapid;  she  received  visits  from  ladies  at  the  end  of  i 
fortnight,  and  as  early  as  the  28th,  gave  audience  in  her  chamber  to 
mynheer  Zulestein,  the  Dutch  envoy-extraordinary,  who  was  charged 
with  the  formal  compliments  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  on 
the  birth  of  Iter  son.'  A  few  days  afterwards,  her  majesty  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  royal  step-daughter  Slarj' — a  letter  beginning  with  these 
words : — '^  The  first  time  that  I  have  taken  pen  in  hand  since  1  was 

>  See  the  <lt?s[mu.hos  of  the  earl  of  Manchester  and  tlie  earl  of  Stair. 

•  MucplufrffOirs  Slate  I'apers,  vol.  i.,  p.  '^02.  ■  Ellis  Correspoodeiu:?. 

•  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  •  Gazette. 
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ffought  to  bed,  is  this,  to  write  to  my  dear  lemon.'''  The  p1a3rfal 
tmiiiarity  of  addressing  her  highness  of  Orange  by  her  pet  name,  on 
his  occasion,  safficientiy  indicates  the  afiectionate  terms  on  which  the 
onsort  of  James  II.  had  been  accustomed  to  live  with  his  eldest  daugh- 
er.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  one  sentence  only  should  have 
leen  presenred  of  a  letter  commencing  in  a  tone  so  different  from  the 
pistolary  style  of  royal  ladies. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  Mary  Beatrice  led  her  retirement  at  St 
ames's  palace,  and  returned  to  Whitehall.  Lord  Clarendon  came  to  pay 
lis  duty  to  her,  Monday,  July  9th;  he  says,  ^In  the  afternoon,  I  waited 

0  the  queen,  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  since  she  lay  in.  She  was 
leiy  gracious  to  me,  and  asked  me  ^  why  I  had  not  been  there  before, 
nd  why  I  did  not  come  oftener  ?' "'  The  next  day  the  intended  exhi* 
»ition  of  the  fireworks  was  postponed,  and  the  following  intimation  of 
lie  cause  was  hinted  by  a  p>erson  behind  the  scenes.  ^The  young 
»iince  is  ill,  but  it  is  a  secret  I  think  he  will  not  hold.  The  foreign 
ainisters,  Zulestein  and  Grammont)  stay  to  see  the  issue."*  The  illness 
rms  so  dangerous,  that  the  princess  Anne  condescended  to  call  her  bro- 
her,  ^  the  prince  of  Wales,"  when  communicating  to  Mary  the  happy 
irobability  of  his  ^  soon  becoming  an  angel  in  heaven."  *  He  was  des- 
ined  to  a  few  more  trials  on  earth. 

The  premature  state  audiences  of  the  prince  of  Wales  had  drawn  so 
nuch  ill-natured  mockery  on  the  innocent  babe,  in  the  form  of  vulgar, 
ind  sometimes  indelicate,  lampoons,  that  his  offended  mother  went  into 

1  contrary  extreme,  equally  injudicious;  she  would  not  allow  him  to  be 
leen  by  any  one  but  the  nuncio,  and  forbade  his  attendants  even  to  bring 
lim  to  her  before  company.*  The  reason  alleged  was,  the  prevalence 
if  the  snudl-pox.' 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  prince  was  so  much  amended,  that  the 
[nromised  pageant  of  the  fireworks  on  tlie  Thames  was  shown  ofi^  to 
celebrate  his  birth  and  the  queen's  recovery.  The  exhibition  was  very 
iplendid,  consisting  of  several  thousand  fire-balloons,  that  were  shot  up 
in  the  air,  and  then,  scattering  into  various  figures,  fell  into  the  river ; 
there  were  several  stately  pyramids,  and  many  statues  and  devices,  among 
which,  were  two  large  figures,  representing  Loyalty  and  Fecundity.' 
The  emblem  of  the  latter,  a  hen  and  chickens,  was  scarcely  applicable 
to  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  one  feeble  babe— the  only  survivor  of  five 
ephemeral  hopes.  The  frequent  reports  of  his  death  rendered  it  neces- 
■ary  to  show  the  prince  again  in  public,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  parks 
every  day.  ^  The  lady  marquess  of  Powis,  gouvemante  to  the  prince," 
writes  the  Ellis  correspondent,  ^^  hath  taught  his  royal  highness  a  way 
to  ask  already,  for,  a  few  days  ago,  his  royal  highness  was  brought  to 
the  king  with  a  petition  in  his  hand,  desiring  that  two  hundred  liackney 
coaches  may  be  added  to  the  four  hundred  now  licensed,  but  that  the 

*  Dated  July  6th,  1688.  From  Dr.  Birch's  Extracts,  printed  by  sir  Henry  EUi% 
in  his  Royal  Letters.     First  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  348. 

*  Clarendon's  Diary.  *  Ellis  Correspondence. 

*  Dalryinple't  Appendix.  'Letter  of  princess  Aqda. 
•Ellis  Correspondence.  'IbvOt     "t^^itv^vu 
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ferenw*  for  that  mid  two  hundred  might  be  ipplied  Unrvdi  die  %rii| 

and  bntfdiiig  of  fdundling  children.'*^  Thus,  we  see  that  the  fini  in 
of  cstahlwhing  a  foundling  hospital  in  England  emumted  frooi  thei» 
eery  of  the  consort  of  James  II. ;  she  fondly  thought,  do  doubt,  to » 
dear  her  infant  to  the  people,  by  connecting  his  Dune  with  m  bcBevote 
institution. 

Two  silver  medals  M'ere  struck  in  commennoration  of  the  birth  cf  ii 
•on  of  James  II.  and  Mary  d'Este.  One,  rery  large,  with  the  pnA 
bust  of  the  king  on  one  side,  and  the  queen  on  the  reverse.  It  is  a  wsi 
noble  work  of  art ;  nothing  can  be  more  classical  and  gracelid  than  th 
head  and  bust  of  the  queen.  Her  hair  is  wreathed  back,  in  a  Grecia 
fillet,  from  the  brow,  and  confined  with  strings  of  pearls ;  a  few  lid 
tresses  fall,  in  long  loose  ringlets,  from  the  low  braiided  knot  behiiA 
It  might  serve  for  the  head  of  a  Juno  or  a  Roman  empress.  The  w 
scription  is  Maria  D.  6.  Mag.  Bri.  Fran.  El  Hib.  Regina.  The  dMi 
1688,  has  been,  by  some  carelessness,  reversed,  and  stands  thus,  Ml 
King  James  is  represented  in  a  Roman  dress,  with  long  flowing  bir, 
and  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  other  medal,  which  is  in  honour  of  the 
royal  infant,  represents  him  as  a  naval  prince,  seated  on  a  cushion  oe 
Uie  sea-!*liorr,  with  ships  in  the  disuince.  Two  angels  suspend  the 
coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales  over  }iis  head,  and  appear  sounding  notes 
of  triumph  with  their  trumpets.  On  the  leverse,  a  shield  with  a  label 
of  three  points,  charged  with  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  France,  is  supported  between  four  angels;  one  bears  the  three 
plumed  cresjt — the  other,  the  arms  of  a  prince  of  Wales. 

Although  the  royal  infant  had  been  prayed  for  in  his  sister  Mary'i 
chapel  at  the  Hague,  by  the  title  of  prince  of  Whales,'  and  every  nnri 
of  ceremonial  re;>{)ect  had  been  paid,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth,  \fj 
William  of  Orange,  James  could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  inimical  feel- 
ings with  which  his  son  was  regarded  in  that  court.  It  was  from  ibe 
Dutch  press  that  all  the  coarse  revolting  libels  branding  his  birth  as  aa 
imposition,  and  throwing  the  most  odious  imputations  on  the  queen,  had 
emanated.'  One  of  William ^s  agents,  a  Dutch  burgomaster  named  Ooir^ 
had  been  detected,  at  Home,  by  the  French  ambassador,  cardinal  D-Etre<i« 
in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  pope^s  secretary,  count  Cassoni, 
with  whom  he  communicated  in  the  disguise  of  a  vender  of  artificial 
fruits.  One  day,  he  was,  by  the  cardinaPs  contrivance,  knocked  dovi 
and  robbed  of  his  basket  of  wares.  The  cardinal,  at  first  deceived  br 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  fruit,  thought  his  informers  had  been  de^ 
ceived,  and  that  Cassoni  patronised  him  as  an  artist  only.  Howerer, 
the  person  by  whom  they  had  been  captured,  cut  them  open,  and  showed 
that  they  were  filled  with  the  seeds  of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
projected  revolution  of  England,  conuiiiied  on  slips  of  paper  written  in 
cypher,  and  twisted  round  the  wires  which,  covered  with  green  silk, 
supported  the  fabric  of  lemons,  grapes,  tigs,  &c.  The  most  important 
of  these  was,  the  pope^s  promise  to  supply  the  emperor  with  large  sana 

'  LtiiU'T  of  .M:iry,  |)riin'e«s  of  Orange,  in  Dulrymple's  Appoadix.     Burnet. 
•  i'aniplilcUi  of  lUe  Vune^ 
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if  money,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  D^Etrees' 
gent  succeeded  in  picking  the  tock  of  Cassoni^s  cabinet,  and  found  there 
i  paper  which  had  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  pope,  implying  that 
he  prince  of  Orange  taking  the  command  of  the  imperial  forces,  was  but 
i  pretext  to  cover  his  designs  on  England,  and  that  he  had  entered  into 
I  conspiracy  with  the  English,  to  put  to  death  the  king,  and  the  child 
if  which  the  queen  was  pregnant,  if  a  son,  in  order  to  place  himself  and 
he  princess  on  the  throne.  The  cardinal  lost  no  time  in  communica- 
ing  this  discovery  to  lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  despatched  two  cou- 
iers  to  his  master  with  the  news.*  James,  at  the  time,  appears  only  to 
lave  regarded  it  as  a  diplomatic  trick  of  France,  being  well  aware  that 
t  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of  his  good  cousin  Louis  to  embroil 
lim  with  his  son-in-law  and  natural  ally,  William.  It  was  not  till  the 
rath  of  the  firet  part  of  the  intelligence  was  fatally  confirmed,  that  he 
illowed  the  latter  to  make  any  impression  on  his  mind.  His  reply  to 
P^illiam's  deceitful  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
ippears,  nevertheless,  indicative,  by  its  coldness  and  stem  brevity,  of 
lislnist,  especially  the  significant  concluding  line  :— 

Kiwe  Jamis  to  ths  Privcs  or  OmAirei. 

"July  22,  1688. 
**  I  have  had  jrours  by  M.  Zulestein,  who  has,  as  well  as  ]rour  letter,  assured 
me  of  the  part  you  take,  on  the  birth  of  my  son.     I  would  not  have  him  return 
irithout  writing  to  you  by  him,  to  assure  you  I  shall  always  be  as  kind  to  you  as 
foa  can  with  reason  expect."  ' 

The  queen,  unsuspicious  as  she  was  by  nature,  and  always  ready  to 
hope  and  believe  the  best  of  every  one,  writes  in  a  more  friendly  tone, 
as  if  willing  to  give  William  credit  for  feeling  all  that  his  silvery-tongued 
envoy  had  expressed,  of  sympathy  in  her  maternal  joy.  Her  letter  is 
as  follows: — 

Mart  or  Modiita  to  thb  Paiirci  or  OaAVos. 

**  St  James's,  July  24,  1688. 
^'The  compliments  Mr.  Zulestein  made  me  from  you,  and  the  letter  he  brought, 
are  so  obliging,  that  I  know  not  which  way  to  begin  to  give  you  thanks  for  it.  I 
hope  he  will  help  me  to  assure  yon  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  it,  and  that  1  de- 
tire  nothing  more  than  the  continuance  of  your  friendship,  which  I  am  sure  mine 
•hall  always  one  way  deserve,  by  being,  with  all  the  sincerity  imaginable,  truly 
yours,'  M.  R." 

From  the  princess  of  Orange,  Mary  Beatrice  expected  letters  more  in 
■ecordance  with  the  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between  them  in  their 
early  days,  when  they  lived  together  like  two  fond  sisters,  rather  than 
step-mother  and  daughter.  The  affections  of  the  Italian  princess,  were 
of  an  ardent  character;  she  had  loved  the  princess  Mary  with  all  her 
heart,  and  she  was  piqued  that  Mary  did  not  express  any  tenderness  to- 
wards her  infant  boy,  whom,  with  the  egotism  of  doting  maternity,  she 
thought  ought  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  all  the  world.  If  the  queen 
had  possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  which  is  one  of  the 
niost  important  lessons  royalty  can  learn,  she  would  not  have  wished  to 

*  See  the  letters  of  cardinal  d'Etr^es,  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 
^Balrymple's  Appendix.  '\Vvw3u 
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inquire  too  closely  into  the  feelings  of  the  wife  of  vo  unbhkMi  t 
as  William,  towards  a  brother  who  appeared  bora  for  the 
pose  ofdoprivini^  her  of  the  reversion  of  a  three-fold  diaden.  FcAfi  1^^ 
Mary,  in  the  first  glow  of  natural  affection,  had  been  aecnatonwdtDyl  W^ 
and  caress  the  royal  infants  that  had  been  bora  to  her  joothM  N^  |tt 
mother,  while  they  lived  together  in  St  James'f  palace,  and  hid  nnU  p 
them,  not  as  rivals,  but  as  beloved  playthings;  and  the  qneen  eouirii  Ip 
perceive  that  the  case  was  widely  ciflerent  as  regarded  the  long-driqd  |v 
birth  of  an  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  Mary  Beatrice  was  notoalyB  H> 
simple  as  to  impute  the  coldness  of  the  princess  of  Orange  to  a  dinofr  1^ 
tion  of  atlection  towards  herself,  but  to  address  some  tender  expottd^  Ik 
tions  to  her  on  the  subject,  in  a  letter  dated  Windsor,  July  Slst,  tdb|  h 
her,  she  suspected  timt  she  had  not  so  much  kindness  for  her  as  ii  H 
used  to  have.  ^  And  the  reason  I  have  to  think  so,^'  pursues  the  lOfi  ||k 
mother,  *•*' is  (for  since  ]  have  begun  1  must  tell  you  all  the  truth,)  Ai  It 
since  I  have  ueen  brought  to  bed,  you  have  never  once  in  yoorlelMi  U 
to  me,  taken  the  least  notice  of  my  son,  no  more  than  if  he  had  new  I? 
been  born,  only  in  that  which  M.  Zulestein  brought,  which  I  look  opn  I* 
as  a  c(miplimet)t  that  you  could  not  avoid,  though  1  should  not  htn  |i 
taken  it  sis  if  even  you  hud  named  him  afterwards.^^ '  If  any  realdoobtt 
had  bi'cii  fL'lt  by  the  princess  uf  Orange,  as  to  the  claims  of  the  in^tto 
her  sisterly  alfection,  t<urely  the  (}ueen  afforded  her  a  decided  opportnnity 
for  mentioning  the  tsuspirions  that  the  princess  Anne  had  endearoared  to 
insinuate  as  to  his  being  the  genuine  offspring  of  their  majesties. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  highly  gratilied  with  the  papal  brief  or  letter  ad- 
dressed to  iier  by  the  head  of  iier  church  on  the  birth  of  her  son^assu^' 
ing  her  that  that  great  blessing  had  been  obtained  from  Heaven  by  hii 
fervent  prayers  and  supplications  in  her  behalf.  Her  majesty  was  so  polite 
as  to  take  this  for  fact,  and  forgetting  all  the  personal  alfronta  and  politi- 
cal ill  olFices  wliicli  that  pontiff  had  put  both  on  herself  as  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  £>te,  and  on  the  king  her  husband  as  the  friend  of  Louii 
XIV.,  responded  in  the  following  dutiful  epistle:— 

Mart  Beatsicb  to  the  Pope. 

"As  great  as  my  joy  Ims  l>ct*n  for  llip  inucli  siglip<l  fnr  birth  of  a  son.  it  is  «g* 
Daily  iiicrt>a»e(l  by  the  beiii^'ii  pnrt  wliich  your  lioline^s  has  taken  in  it,  »bowB 
to  inc  with  >iirh  tiMiticr  murks  of  iitl'tvtion  in  your  much  prized  brief  (apo5toIie 
letter),  wliirh  ii:i.s  rcjoiri'd  nie  niuro  than  aujrlit  bolide,  seeing  that  he  (die  prince) 
ia  the  fruit  of  thitM*  j)ious  vow«»  ami  prayers  wliu-li  have  obtained  from  Heaven 
this  unexpe<"ii»(l  bh^.-inj:,  wluMu'e  tlier*'  sj)rings  within  me  a  well-fuunf!ed  hope 
tliat  the  ^n^le  fervfut  i)rnyers  of  your  h(»line>s.  that  have  procured  me  thi?  pr^ 
ciuus  jriA,  will  be  still  powerful  to  preserve  him,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the 
exaltation  of  his  holy  ehurch.  For  this  purpos'e,  relying  on  the  benignity  of  your 
holinefr!)  to  ^'raut  the  z^amc  to  me.  I  prostrate  myself,  with  my  royal  babe,  at  your 
holy  feet,  cutrratiug  that  your  hulini-^s's  apostolical  benediction  may  be  bestowed 
on  Ixiih  of  U9. 

"Your  most  obedient  daughter,  Mabii  R. 

•*At  London,  the  3d  of  August,  1CS8."* 

'  Extracts  from  Dr.  Birch's  MSS,  published  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  Royal  Letten; 
first  fi'\\f*f.  vol.  iii. 

*Froni  iho  ori:!inal  Italian,  printed  in  the  Notes  of  Mackintosh's  History  of  the 
Evolution  of  lObS. 
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For  the  first  two  months,  the  existence  of  this  '^  dearest  boon  of  Hea- 
1,"  as  the  royal  parents  called  their  son,  appeared  to  hang  on  a  tenure, 
the  full  as  precarious  as  the  ephemeral  lives  of  the  other  infants,  whost 
lliB  had  tantalized  Mary  Beatrice  with  maternal  hopes  and  fears.  Those 
Jdren  having  been  nourished  at  the  breast,  it  was  conjectured  that,  for 
ne  constitutional  reason,  the  natural  aliment  was  prejudicial  to  her  ma- 
ty'a  offipring,  and  tliey  determined  to  bring  the  prince  of  Wales  up  by 
id.  ^  This  morning,^'  says  the  nuncio,'  ^^  1  have  had  the  honour  of  see- 
'  him  whilst  they  gave  him  his  food,  wliich  he  took  with  a  good  appe- 
f ;  he  appears  to  me  very  well  complexioned  and  well  made.  The  said 
nent  is  called  waiter  gruell;  it  is  composed  of  barley-flour,  water,  and 
^r,  to  which  a  few  currants  are  sometimes  added.^^  A  very  unsuit- 
e  condiment  for  a  tender  infant,  as  the  result  proved ;  violent  fits  of 
ligesiion  produced  inflammation  and  other  dangerous  symptoms,  and 

was  sent  to  Richmond  for  a  change  of  air;  but  as  they  continued  to 
d  him  on  currant  gruel,  he  grew  from  bad  to  worse.  ^^  The  young 
nee  lives  on,''  writes  the  Ellis  correspondent,  ^^  but  is  a  weakly  infant, 
Richmond.''  The  queen,  who  was  going  to  Bath,  deferred  her  jour* 
f ,  and  came  frequently  to  see  him.  She  attributed  his  illness  to  the 
At  of  a  nurse,  and  the  improper  food  with  which  they  were  poison- 
r  rather  than  nourishing  him.  '^The  state  to  which  I  saw  my  son  re- 
eed  by  this  fine  experiment,^'  says  her  majesty,'  '^  would  deter  me  from 
sr  allowing  it  to  be  tried  on  the  children  of  others.  When  he  had  beeQ 
I  in  this  way  till  he  was  about  six  weeks  old,  he  became  so  danger- 
sly  ill  with  colic,  attended  with  vomiting  and  convulsions,  that  they 
>ught  every  sigh  would  be  his  last.  We  had  sent  him  to  Richmond, 
country-house,  to  be  brought  up  under  ttie  care  of  lady  Powis,  his 
▼emess,  and  he  got  so  much  worse,  that  she  expected  every  mo- 
mt  to  be  his  last.  I  got  into  my  coach  with  tlie  determination  of 
ing  to  him  at  all  events.  Ludy  Powis  had  sent  word  to  us,  that  if  the 
Sant  died,  she  would  despatch  a  courier  to  spare  us  from  the  HJiock  of 
ming  to  the  house  where  he  was.  Every  man  we  met  by  the  way  I 
eaded  was  that  courier."  King  James  accompanied  tiis  anxious  cou- 
rt on  this  journey,  and  participated  in  all  licr  solicitude  and  fears. 
hen  the  royal  parents  reached  the  river  side,  they  feared  to  cross,  and 
nt  a  messenger  forward  to  inquire  whether  their  son  were  alive,  that 
ey  might  not  have  the  additional  aflliciion  of  seeing  him  if  he  were 
tad.     Af\er  a  brief  but  agonizing  pause  of  suspense,  word  was  brought 

theui,  "The  prince  is  yet  alive,"  and  they  ventured  over.'  ^*  When 
e  arrived,"  continues  the  queen,  ^^  wc  found  my  son  still  living.  I 
iked  the  physicians,  ^  If  they  had  yet  hopes  of  doing  anything  for  him  ?' 
hey  all  told  us,  ^  they  reckoned  him  as  dead.'  I  sent  into  the  vdlage 
;  quest  of  a  wet-nurse  (she  who  suckled  him).  I  gave  him  that  nurse; 
e  took  her  milk ;  it  revived  him,  and  she  has  liap|)dy  reared  him ;  but 
lis  peril  was  not  the  least  of  those  which  have  befallen  him  in  the 

•Count  dA«Ma"i*  IoII-t.  June  2Slh,  in  Miurkinto>ir»  Appomlix. 

*  In  a  conversation  wiili  tlie  nuns  of  Chaiilot.     MS.  Archived  au  Royaume  d« 

r«ncG. 

'  I^e  of  King  Jamos. 
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coarM  of  hifl  history,  which,  like  oure,  will  appear,  to  thoae  v^M  1^- 
rpail  it  hcrPiirtrr,  likf  niiiiaiirr.'" '  The  same  morning  came  coW  Yly{, 
Saiuli*,  the  r(]urrry  of  the  prinre^s  Aiiiie,  from  Tunbridge-welb,  danil  K^^ 
with  a  comjtliniontary  ini|uiry  after  the  health  of  the  prince  of  Wdi^  \g^- 
her  hroiht>r.  Ilis  real  ini>si«in  \v:is  that  of  a  creeping  spy.  Heimnl  |^ 
ininH'ihHti'Iy  after  liieir  niajc^iirs.  and  encounteretl  the  queen  coming ina  Ivl 
her  i^irk  iiifaiitV  apartment;!,  with  Iter  eyea  swollen  with  excessive  itc^  1^ 
iiig,  haviuL'  alinvrriher  the  ap{>earance  of  the  most  passionate  griel  Ski  I 
passeii  on  wiih«>ut  8]>eakintr  or  noticing  him,  and  went  to  her  own  dHfr  I? 
ber.  This  wan  evidently  when  the  prince  had  been  given  up  brlhe  w? 
physicians,  and  liefore  the  arrival  of  his  village  nnrse.  &nd&.  coDrliidii|  V^ 
from  wliai  he  had  seen  that  the  little  prince  was  in  the  agonies  of  dcilk  I 
stole  iinol»s('rved  into  the  nursery,  where,  if  he  is  to  be  credited,  hew  I* 
Mrs.  Delahadie,  the  nurse,  kneeling  be.^ide  the  cradle,  with  her  hood  dnvi  t* 
round  her  face,  weejnng  and  Uuienting  over  a  pale,  livid,  and  apparently  1^ 
dyin^  infant,  who^e  features  were  spotted  and  ronvuUed ;  but  befoit  y 
he  g«)i  more  than  a  transient  i^Iimpjie,  lady  Strickland  came  flying  out  of  V 
the  inner  room,  in  a  great  passion,  asked  hiu),  angrily,  ^  What  he  did  it  I' 
her  prince's  nursery  ?"*  and,  without  wailing  for  a  reply,  unceremoniouslv  I* 
pushed  him  out.'  I^idy  Strickland  has,  in  consequence,  been  describe!!  r 
as  a  notahle  virago — a  character  hy  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  I 
sweet  and  feminine  expression  of  her  face  in  Lely's  beautiful  portrait  of  I' 
her  at  .Si/.eri:h  ra-^tji*;  l)ui,  even  if  it  be  true  that  she  expelled  the  prowl-  | 
ing  spy  wi'li  lively  denionstratinns  of  contempt,  wh«'n  she  found  hia 
hoverinir.  like  a  vulture  on  the  srenl  of  death,  so  near  her  royal  charge, 
she  oidv  treated  him  according  to  his  deserts. 

Siinds  ir.Ms  on  to  say,  *•  that  as  he  was  retiring,  he  met  the  kin^.  wh«i 
asked  him  uith  a  troubled  countenance,  Mf  he  iiad  seen  the  prince:'^ 
Sands,  acmrdiniT  to  his  own  account,  told  his  sovereiffn  an  untruth,  bv 
replying,  that '*  he  had  not,^^  although  aware  that  he  must  stand  con- 
victed «)f  the  falsehood  as  soon  as  lady  Strickland  should  make  her 
repr>rt  of  his  intrusion  into  the  royal  nursery.  IJe  has  written  Iiimseii 
down,  at  any  rate,  as  a  shameless  and  unscrupulouH  violator  of  the 
truJh.  and  in  the  same  spirit  goes  on  to  say  that  the  king^s  countenance 
cleared  up.  that  he  invited  him  to  dinner;  and  after  dinner,  bade  him  ^eo 
and  see  the  prince,  wfio  was  better ;  but,  on  being  conducted  into  the 
nursery,  htj  saw  in  the  royal  cnidlc  a  fme  lovely  babe,  vcrj- diffeieut 
from  that  which  he  had  got  a  glimpse  of  in  the  morning;  so  that  he 
verilv  believed  it  was  not  the  same  child,  but  one  that  had  been  substh 
tuted  in  the  place  of  it  :  for  it  was  very  lively,  and  plaving  with  the 
fringe  of  the  cradle-quiii.'"*  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  at  alLit 
is  prf)bab!e  that  the  colonel  saw  the  royal  infant  in  the  agonies  of  a  con- 
vuIsion-Ht  in  the  morning,  and  that  when  he  saw  it  again  in  the  at'ter- 

'  'I  Ilis  ;ii-i'i)niit  wa.-i  roi-tiriUvl  fiorn  ihe  lips  of  the  royal  mother  by  one  of  tlit 
siistiT»  of  (  i».'iiil«»t.  in   iKi*  yf-nr  ITI'J,  biuI  was  iiitroituced    by  tlie  oonver*a!n'0 
having  tiiriM-«i  tiii  the  pri-poM^I  fwiiiulation  of  a  hospital  at  Paris  for  bririL'i'iic  iJf 
infants  on  the  milk  of  gouts  and  aa:iC6.— MS.  Metnorials  of  Mary  of  McfJ('»3 
Arrhiv»'s  nn  Koyaurno. 

■Ohliuixon.     '  ilbiA 
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On  it  wasafler  it  had  received  ilie  noiirisliment  for  which  it  Ijatl  pined, 
a  favouinble  change  had  taken  place :  the  distortion  of  tiie  features 
relaxed,  and  the  blackness  disappeared,  which,  allowing  for  the  ex- 
linn  of  an  untruthful  person,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 

^ge  in  its  aspect.    The  animation  of  the  lately-suffering  babe,  and  its 

^^Iffed  employment  of  playing  with  the  fringe  of  the  counterpane,  is 
^^fM  so  easy  to  reconcile  with  natufal  causes,  as  no  infant  of  that  tender 
^^  is  wont  to  display  that  sort  of  intelligence.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
^J^«Ionel  Sands  pretended  that  the  real  prince  of  Wales  died  in  the  mom- 
;,  and  that  the  lively  boy  he  saw  in  the  afternoon  was  subtstituled  in 
place.^  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  added  to  this  story  the  graTe 
^^ntext  that  the  royal  infant,  who,  according  to  his  account  and  Burnetts, 
ftiad  almost  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  was  buried  very  privately  at  Chis- 
"^rick.  The  princess  Anne,  though  she  greatly  patronised  the  romance 
^if  the  warming-pan,  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  colonel  Sands'  nur- 
sery-tale, till,  in  her  latter  years,  she  began  to  discourage  those  about 
tier  from  repeating  it,  by  saying,  '^  she  thought  colonel  Sands  must  have 
%een  mistaken."  Burnet  has  represented  this  prince  of  Wales  as  the 
Mruii  of  six  different  impostures.' 

The  nurse  whom  the  queen,  prompted  by  the  powerful  instincts  of 
anaternity,  had  introduced  to  her  suflering  infant  to  supply  those  wants 
ivhich  the  cruel  restraints  of  royalty  had  deprived  herself  of  the  sweet 
office  of  relieving,  was  the  wife  of  a  tile-maker  of  Richmond.  She  came 
in  her  cloth  petticoat  and  waistcoat,  with  old  shoes  and  no  stockings,' 
but  being  a  healthy  honest  person,  she  was  approved  by  the  doctors, 
and  still  more  so  by  the  little  patient,  to  whom  she  proved  of  more  ser- 
Tiee  than  all  the  physicians  in  his  august  father's  realm.  She  imme- 
diately became  an  object  of  the  royal  gratitude  and  bounty ;  gold,  of 
"which  she  was  too  unsophisticated  a  child  of  nature  to  comprehend  the 
Talue,  was  showered  upon  her,  and  her  coarse  weeds  were  exchanged 
for  garments  more  meet  to  come  in  contact  with  the  precious  nursling 
nrho  was  so  daintily  lapped  in  purple  and  fine  linen ;  but  these  ciianges 
were  gradually  and  cautiously  made.  ^^She  is  new  rigged  out  by  de^ 
ffrees,'^  writes  one  of  the  courtiers,  ^^  that  the  surprise  may  not  alter  her 
in  her  duty  and  care;  a  100/.  per  annum  is  already  settled  upon  her,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  guineas  already  given,  which  she  says  she  knows 
not  what  to  do  with."  * 

The  queen  remained  with  her  boy,  at  Richmond,  till  the  9th  of  August, 
when  he  was  considered  sufficiently  recovered  to  accompany  her  to  Wind- 
sor, and  she  determined  never  again  to  allow  him  to  be  separated  from 
her.  "  On  Saturday  last,"  writes  the  Ellis  correspondent,  *'  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  of  Wales  was  removed  from  Richmond  to- Windsor,  where 
he  is  lodged  in  the  princess  of  Denmark's  house,  which  was  Mrs.  Eller> 
Gwynne's,  and  is  well  recovered  of  his  late  indisposition,  to  the  joy  of 
the  whole  court.  His  highness's  nurse  is  also  in  good  health  and  good 
plight,  being  kept  to  her  old  diet  and  exercise.   She  hath  also  a  governess 

*  Oldmixon. 

■  See  yiiioiUrtt's  ComnuMits  in  his  History  of  England.     Reign  of  Jam^s  U. 

•  Ellis  Corre!i|>on(lencc.  ^  \Ni\'^^ 
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tllowcd  her,  an  ancient  gentlewoman,  who  is  with  her  night  aid  dif,« 
home  and  abroad.^^ '  Many  pretty  stories  of  the  siin|dicitj  and  imuMR 
of  this 'nurse,  were  circulated  in  the  court'  Other  tales  of  a  Im  mt 
cent  character,  connected  with  the  prince  and  hia  foster-mothcf,  vfR 
spread  by  the  restless  malignity  of  the  faction  that  had  con^HRdf  ki| 
before  his  birth,  to  deprive  him  of  his  regal  inheritance.  Il  waa  sail  te 
the  tile-maker^s  wife  was  the  real  mother  of  the  infant,  who  was  cndM 
in  state  at  Windsor,  for  whom,  tike  the  mother  of  Moeea,  ahe  had  bM 
cunningly  called  to  perform  the  office  of  a  nurse.' 

Th(*  likeness  of  the  young  prince  to  both  his  parents,  was  so  maik- 
able,  that  it  seemed  as  if  ^  the  good  goddess  Nature,^'  had  resolved  tbil 
he  should  carry  in  his  face  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  his  lineage.  Sr 
Go<lfrey  Kneller,  long  aAer  the  revolution  had  fixed  William  and  )Iaj 
on  the  throne,  having  gone  down  to  Oxford  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Walliff,  while  that  gentleman  was  sitting  to  him,  on  hearing  him  repol 
one  of  the  absurd  inventions  of  Lloyd  touching  the  birth  of  the  diaa- 
herited  prince  of  Wales,  stating  ^  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  bricklayer^ 
wife,*^  hurst  into  the  following  indignant  oration  in  contradi'*tion  to  dw 
assortlon;  ^»  Vat  {\c  devil!  de  prince  of  Wales  de  son  ofac  orickbitM- 
man!  It  is  ron  lie.  I  am  not  of  his  party,  nor  shall  not  be  for  hioL  I 
am  satisfied  with  what  dc  prliamcnt  has  done,  but  I  must  tell  you  what 
I  am  sure  of,  and  in  what  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  ll'wjtjder  and  moder 
have  i>at  to  me  about  thirty-six  time  a-piece,  and  I  know  every  line  tod 
bit  in  their  faces.  I  could  paint  king  James  just  now  by  memory.  1 
say  ihe  child  is  so  like  both,  that  there  is  not  a  feature  in  his  face  bot 
what  heionp^s  either  to  father  or  mother;  this  I  am  sure  of,  and,*^  con- 
tinued he,  with  an  oatiu  ^  I  cannot  be  mistaken !  Nay,  the  nails  of  bii 
fingers  aie  his  moderns,  de  queen  that  was.  Doctor,  you  may  be  out  in 
your  letters,  but,*"  and  here  he  repeated  his  strong  asseveration,  ^  I  ean^ 
be  out  in  my  lines!"'* 

The  (]ueen,  deeply  piqued  by  the  coolness  of  the  princess  of  Orange, 
when  reluctantly  conifielied  to  mention  the  prince  of  Wales,  wai 
prompted,  by  the  fond  weakness  of  maternity,  to  expostulate  with  her 
on  her  want  of  allection  for  her  unwelcome  brother;  in  answer  to  the 
princess's  letter,  by  the  post,  she  writes : — 

"Wintlsor,  August  IT. 

•»  Ev«»n  in  t]ji«  ln>l  U'tier.  by  tlif*  way  yon  ^penV  of  my  s«>n.  nml  the  lormil 
name  you  call  liiin  by.  I  iiin  connrniiMi  in  the  thouii;ht<«  I  had  bt*foro,  thai  yon 
have  for  him  tho  Inst  indilFerenro.  The  king  has  often  told  mo,  with  a  preit 
deal  of  trouhlo.  that  as  oftrn  as  he  lias  mentioned  his  >on  in  his  letters  to  yoo. 
jrou  never  onci*  answered  anythini;  roncerninp  him,''* 

'Ellis  ('orrt*>|>oiiilence,  vol.  ii.  * ^ir  John  Bramiiton's  Autobir^raphy. 

■  Poliiiiul  painplilets  and  squibs  of  the  time. 

^I'horne  ri»rrob«>rnte«'  tlii:*  aoeount  in  Itis  diary,  and  ndits  that  sir  Godfrey  £00! 
ler  said,  in  the  |>re^euee  of  !<everal  persons  whojte  names  he  quotes,  that  on  tbt 
tight  of  the  pii-tnre  o(  the  prince  of  Wales  that  was  sent  from  Paris  to  London, 
he  wa.x  fully  suti.«tied  of  that  which  others  seemei!  to  doubt,  having  perfect  knoir* 
ledge  (it  the  lines  and  filatures  of  the  faces  cf  both  king  James  and  queen  Mnrf. 
Raw>inson  MSS.  in  the  Bofljeian  Library,  Oxford.  See  also  Carte's  letter  in  Au- 
brey, vol.  ii .  p.  i:{»>-7,  and  Thome's  Diary. 

^iiircli  a  i.x.vruv:i&f  \iv  klliU^  Kuyal  Letters^  first  series,  Tol.  iiL,  p.  340. 
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The  princess  of  Orange  has  endorsed  this  tender  hut  reproachful  letter 
ilh  this  cautious  sentence— answered,  ^'that  all  the  king^s  children  shall 
rer  find  as  much  a&clion  and  kindness  from  me  as  can  be  expected 
om  children  of  the  same  father.^^ 

The  parental  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  king  and  queen  for  the  health 
'  their  son,  appear  to  have  been  so  engrossing,  as  to  have  distracted 
leir  attention  from  every  other  subject.  They  entered  his  nursery, 
id  shut  out  ihe  world  and  its  turmoils,  while  every  day  brought  the 
tthering  of  the  storm-clouds  nearer.  The  king  of  France  sent  Bonre- 
luz  once  more  to  warn  king  James  that  the  Dutch  armament  was  to 
I  directed  against  his  coasts,  and  that  not  only  the  emperor,  but  the 
>pe,  and  many  of  his  own  subjects,  were  confederate  with  his  son-in- 
w  against  him,  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  his  ofler  of  French  ships 
id  forces  for  his  defence.  James  haughtily  refused  the  proffered  sue- 
fturs,*  and  obstinately  refused  to  give  credence  to  the  agonizing  truth, 
at  ambition  had  power  to  rend  asunder  the  close  ties  with  wliich 
eaven  had  united  him,  with  those  who  were  compassing  his  destruo- 
m.  The  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  when  betrayed  by  his  servants, 
id  said,  ^  1  die,  because  I  have  not  known  how  to  suspect^'  James 
II,  because  he  could  not  believe  that  his  own  children  were  capable  of 
curring  the  guilt  of  parricide.  That  he  imputed  different  feelings  to 
'ary,  may  be  gathered  from  his  frequent  and  tender  appeals  to  her  filial 
ity  and  aflection,  from  the  time  when  the  veil  was  at  last  forcibly  re- 
oved  from  his  eyes  as  regarded  the  purpose  of  William's  hostile  pre- 
irattons.  With  the  fond  weakness  of  parental  love,  he  fancied  her  into 
le  passive  toy  or  reluctant  victim  of  a  selfish  and  arbitrary  consort,  and 
rote  to  her  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  Anne  he  never  doubted.  William 
enn,  always  a  ^ihful,  and  generally  a  wise  counsellor,  advised  his 
iijesty  to  summon  a  parliament  James  declared  his  intention  to  do 
>,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  father  Petre,  and  issued  the  writ,  August 
*ih,  for  it  to  meet  on  the  i7th  of  November;  he  had  delayed  it  too 
ftiig.  Sir  Roger  Strickland,  the  vice-admiral  of  England,  sent  an  ex- 
ress  from  the  Downs,  September  18th,  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in 
ghL  Up  to  that  moment,  James  had  remained  unconvinced  that  the 
ftval  armament  of  his  son-in-law  was  preparing  for  his  destruction.  He 
ad  written  on  the  preceding  day  to  William  : — 

**  I  am  sorry  there  is  so  much  likelihood  of  war  on  the  Rhine,  nobody  wishing 
ore  the  peace  of  Europe  than  myself.  I  intend  to  go  to-morrow  to  London, 
id  next  day  to  Chatham,  to  see  the  condition  of  the  new  batteries  I  have  made 
1  the  Medway,  and  my  ships  there.  The  queen  and  my  son  are  to  be  at  Lon- 
)n  on  Thursday,  which  is  all  I  shall  say,  but  that  you  shall  find  me  as  kind  to 
>u  as  you  can  expect." 

This  letter  is  superscribed,  "For  my  sonne  tlie  prince  of  Orange." 

James  had  relied  on  his  daughter's  assurance,  that  the  hostile  prepa- 
itions  of  the  prince  were  to  be  employed  against  France.  As  soon  as 
e  had  read  Strickland's  despatch,  he  hurried  from  Windsor  to  London 
nd  Chatham,  to  lake  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts  leaving  the 

*  Letters  of  fionrepaux,  in  Bibliotheque  du  RoL 
TOL.  IX.— 16 
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queen  tn  follow  with  her  boy.*     They  met  at  Whitehall  on  the  90i| 
with  !i«)tlin«;  lirarM.     The  quoi>ii  held  her  court  on  the  Sunday  erenin^; 
■he  \va<i  anxioiH  t«)  roiiciliate  the  nobility:  ^that  evening,^  lord  Cb- 
rfii(](>?i  Miys,  **  I  \\-aiti'«l  uii  the  queen.   She  asked  roe  ^  where  I  hadbcca, 
that  she  had  not  seen  ine  a  i^reat  while  V    1  said*  ^  her  majesty  had  bm 
but  tliret*  <1hvs  in  town.^     She  answered,  ^she  loved  to  see  herfrindii 
and  hade  nie  mnie  often  to  her.*'^    The  next  day,  James  idd  bii 
brother-in-law*  Clarendon,  ^*  that  the  Dutch  were  now  coming  to  mnk 
Kiifiland  in  ^ood  earnest.'^     ^'  I  presumed  to  ask  him,^  says  the  etri, 
^il'lie  really  bL-licved  it?  To  which  the  king  replied  with  warmth,* Do 
I  SCO  you,  my  lord  !^    And  then,  after  speaking  (»f  the  numbers  almdr 
shipfieii,  lie  added,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness,  ^and  now,  my  lonl, 
1  sliull  see  what  your  church  of  England  men  will  do.''     ^  And  yon 
majesty  will  see  that  they  will  behave  themselves  like  honest  men,-^ 
rejoiiunl  Clarend«)n,  ^**  though  they  have  been  somewhat  severely  useJ 
of  lato.*^  -'     The  same  dav,  the  lord-mavor  and  aldermen  came  to  make 
a  dutiful  compliment  to  the  king  and  queen  on  their  return  from  Wind- 
sor.    James  received  them  graciously,  and  noticeil  the  report  of  the 
expiTtod  Dutrh  invasion,  bidding  them  not  be  concerned,  for  he  would 
stand  ff)r  then),  as  he  trusted  thev  would  hv  him. 

It  wa-^  iienerally  re)X)rte(i,  at  this  time,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
her  niaji.'siv  beini;  ain^in  likelv  to  increase  the  roval  family.'  Marv 
l>e:itriee  ennlinued  to  correspond  with  the  princess  of  Orange  at  ttiH 
a^iiitin<r  pifriml.  On  the  2\»u  »\\c  apologizes  for  not  having  wriiten 
on  the  last  post-d.iy,  because  the  princess  Anne  came  to  see  her  after  ao 
ahsnire  of  two  months.'  The  la:»t  birth-dav  commemoration  in  honrmr 
of  Marv  liealrice,  ever  celel)raied  in  the  British  court,  was  on  the  25th 
of  St-pteuiher ;  this  year,  instead  of  the  5ih  of  October,  O.  S.,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasifMis.  It  was  observed  with  all  the  usual  tokens  of  rejoirine 
— rin<rinir  of  bells,  bonHres,  fe^tivilies,  and  a  splendid  court  ball.^  Hoi- 
low  and  joyless  gaiety  !  the  Dutch  tleet  was  hovering  on  the  coast,  awl 
every  one  awaited  the  event  in  breathless  suspense — no  one  with  a  more 
anxious  heart  than  the  queen.  She  wrote  a  touching  and  very  temperate 
letter  to  her  royal  ste[Miaiif^hter  and  once-loving  companion,  the  princes 
of  Oiange,  telhng  her  ^*  that  it  was  reported,  and  had  been  foraloQ£ 
time,  tiial  the  prince  of  Orani^e  was  coming  over  with  an  army;  but 
that,  till  lately,  she  had  not  belii^ved  it  possible,  and  that  it  was  aUosaiii 
that  her  n)yal  highness  was  coming  over  with  him.  This  her  majesty 
protested  "she  never  would  believe,  knowing  her  to  be  too  good  toper- 
Jorin  such  a  thing  against  the  worst  of  fathers,  much  less  against  li-e 
best,  who,  she  believed,  had  loved  her  belter  than  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren.'-* Any  appeal  to  the  natund  affections  and  tilial  dutv  of  the 
prinrejjs  was,  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  unavailing ;  yet  Mary  B«- 
trire  wrote  again  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart  to  her  apathetic  corre- 
spondent, though  she  acknowledged  that  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to 

*Elli:»  C'«»rrr>|N.niliMnM\  'ItwJ. 

'  !>in-irs  HxtrniM."*  rrmii  ihe  Loiters  of  Mary  d'Est^. 

*  Kl  i*  ('urrf>in>thli'!ii.*i». 

'Lircli  d  JCxtuicia  ill  sir  Henry  Ellin's  Royal  Letters. 
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tpeak  on  that  which  occupied  her  whole  thoughts.  ^  I  don't  well  know 
what  to  say«''  ohserves  the  agitated  consort  ot  James  II.;  ^dissemhle  I 
cannot ;  and  if  I  enter  upon  the  subject  that  fills  everybody's  mind,  I 
am  afraid  of  saying  too  much,  and  therefore  1  think  the  best  way  is  to 
say  nothing.'' '  It  is  not  often  that  queens  unveil  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  a  wounded  and  perturbed  spirit  with  the  child-like  simplicity  of 
p€H}T  Mary  d'Est^.  This  letter,  apparently  the  last  the  queen  ever  wrote 
to  Mary  of  Orange,  is  dated  October  5lh,  the  day  on  which  her  majesty 
completed  her  thirty-first  year,  an  anniversary  on  which  letters  of  a  far 
different  character  had  been  heretofore  exchanged  by  these  two  royai 
Blarys,  between  whom  the  rival  title  of  Mary  queen  of  Great  Britain  was 
80  8uon  to  be  disputed.  King  James  was,  meanwhile,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  retrace  his  former  rash  steps,  an  ill-timed  proceeding  in  the  hour 

-of  danger,  as  it  was  certain  to  be  construed  into  signs  of  fear,  and  it  was 
only  by  preserving  a  bold  demeanour  that  he  could  hope  to  daunt  his 
foes,  or  «to  inspire  his  friends  with  confidence.  The  period  when  he 
could,  with  grace  and  dignity,  have  restored  charters,  published  pardons, 
and  promised  to  redress  all  grievances,  was  immediately  after  the  birth 
of  his  son ;  but  he  had  allowed  the  golden  opportunity  to  pass,  of  en- 
dearing that  object  of  paternal  hope  and  promise  to  his  people,  by  mak- 
ing it  the  dove  of  a  renewed  covenant  with  them  —  a  pledge  of  his 

^  intention  to  deserve  their  afiections,  and  to  preserve  them  for  the  sake 
of  his  son. 

The  bishops  framed  a  loyal  form  of  prayer,  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches,  '^  That  it  might  please  Almighty  God  to  defend  their  most 
gracious  king  in  this  time  of  danger,  and  to  give  his  holy  angels  charge 
over  him."  This  was  quite  as  much  as  James  had  any  right  to  expect 
of  his  protestant  hierarchy  ;  and,  considering  tlie  state  of  public  opinion 
at  that  time,  it  was  an  important  service.  Every  day  the  aspect  of 
a  Airs  became  more  portentous,  and  still  the  king  of  France  persevered 
in  pressing  the  offer  of  his  fleet  and  army  on  James.  James  said,  ^^That 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  assisted  by  any  one  but  his  own  subjects.'  Ken- 
net  ascribes  the  continued  refusal  of  that  prince,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
proffered  succour,  to  the  operation  of  God's  especial  providence  Doubt- 
less, it  was  so ;  but  the  paternal  affection  of  James  for  his  country  was 
the  means  whereby  thai  protective  principle  worked.  The  last  of  our 
Stuart  kings  was  a  scurvy  politician,  a  defective  theologian,  an  infatuated 
father,  and  a  despotic  prince;  but,  with  all  these  faults,  he  had  an  Eng- 
lish heart,  and  he  deemed  it  less  disgraceful  to  submit  to  the  humiliation 
of  courting  his  offended  prelates,  giving  up  the  contest  with  Oxford,  and 
doing  everything  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  than  to  be  the  means  of 
bringing  in  a  foreign  army  to  assist  him  in  working  out  his  will.  Hav« 
ing  by  his  concessions,  and  the  proclamation  that  the  elections  for  the 
parliament,  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  in  November,  were  to  be 
free  and  unbiassed,  deprived,  as  he  imagined,  his  subjects  of  an  excuse 
for  calling  in  foreign  aid  in  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  his  son-in-law 

*  Bircli's  Kxtracts  in  tir  Henry  Kilis  s  lloyal  Leltors,  vol.  iii. 

*  Reports  of  (>iirillijn,  Uonrepaux,  anJ  Life  of  Junies  II.     Autobiography  of  the 
(luke  of  Berwick. 
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of  a  plausible  pretext  for  interferencei  he  bacaed  the  stom  aufjlit  fH 
over  without  iiiYnWing  his  realm  in  a  civil  war.  Bui  he  was  bo^^htai 
•nlii  bv  his  cabineu  and  his  enemies  were  those  ihat  ate  of  hit  hoa^ 
hi  'lii  breatJ ;  treachery  pervaded  his  council-chainber,  and  fron  laaa 
ditfu^ed  it»elt'  through  ever\'  deparimeni  of  his  goTemment ;  it  wm  ii 
his  garrisons  his  army,  his  fleet;  and  the  first  seeds  had  been  sowaby 
those  who  derived  their  beinti^  from  himseUL  his  daOjrhteraL  AU  ikii 
wa!«  known  by  ahnost  every  one  in  the  realm  hot  himseif.  EYelyn  warn 
up  the  array  uf  gloomy  portents,  by  which  the  birth-day  of  James  IL 
wa^  market!  at  this  crisis,  in  the  very  spirit  of  a  Roman  soothsava, 
save  that  he  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  the  inference  to  which  he  poinii. 
**  Uih  of  October.  The  king^s  birth-day.  No  fruns  from  the  Towo, 
as  usual.  The  sun  eclipsed  at  iis  ri-Mn;^.  This  day  signal  for  the  vi^ 
tor)'  of  Wdliam  the  Conqueror  over  Harold,  near  Battel,  in  Sussex 
The  wind,  which  had  been  hitherto  west,  was  east  all  this  day.  Woa- 
derful  expectation  of  the  Dutch  fleet  Public  prayers  ordered  ip  be  nd 
in  the  churches  aguinsit  invazjiion.-^ '  In  the  midst  of  these  alarms,  the 
kin£,  with  his  usual  want  of  tact,  caused  the  prince  of  Wales  to  bi 
solemnly  named  in  the  catholic  chapel  of  St  James's;  the  pope, 
rcprr<('iited  by  his  nunri«i,  couiii  dWdda,  beini;  ir«'KJ father ;  the  queen- 
duwa^rr.  C'aiharine  of  Brui;:inza.  tfiKl  in  other.'  Father  I^evburn  otTiciated 
Tills  cereiimnial  is  nutioed  by  one  of  the  court  in  these  words: — ^The 
prince  <»f  Wales  was  rhrisu*tied  yesterday,  and  called  James  Francis 
t^wanl  —  pitpe's  nuncii*  and  queen-dowaijer,  gossips.  The  cathniic 
court  was  line,  and  the  show  crreat."^  The  last  name,  which  ou^iitto 
have  been  the  first,  was  dear  to  the  historic  memories  of  the  people, » 
connerietl  with  the  glories  of  the  warlike  Plantogenet  sovereigns,  dl- 
ward  the  Black  Prince  and  the  early  promise  of  Eiiward  VI.;  but  Jamei, 
instead  of  allowing  those  associations  to  operate  in  favour  of  his  son, 
thcMi£rht  pro{)er  to  speciiy  that  it  was  in  honour  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
—a  niotiarrh  who  stood  just  then  almost  as  much  at  discount  in  popular 
opinion  as  hinisi^lf.  AH  James's  notions,  except  that  of  universal  toler^ 
tion,  were  six  centuries  behind  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  that 
he  was  a  century  and  a  half  too  early.  In  wanting;  judgment  to  unde^ 
stand  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  made  all  other  regal  sciences  useless. 
What  could  he  more  unwise  than  intlicting  on  the  heir  of  a  protectant 
realm,  a  godfather,  who  was  regarded  by  vulgar  bigotry  as  Satan^s 
es(>ecial  vicegerent  upon  earth,  who  was  ct)nventionally  a'nathematiied 
and  fleiied  by  three-fourths  of  the  |H^ople,  and  whose  scaramouch  proxv 
was  annually  comniittcHJ  to  the  tlamcs,  in  company  with  that  of  GuV 
Fawkes,  at  the  national  auto-da-fe  of  the  5th  of  November?  The  naiof 
of  Francis  had  ostensibly  been  ^iven  to  the  prince,  in  compliment  to  his 
uncle  of  Modena ;  hut  Mary  Beatrice  had  also  a  spiritual  god&tiier  for 
her  son,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  whose  intercessions  she  considered  hiui 
been  very  elficacious  in  obtaining  for  her  the  blessing  of  his  birth,  h 
acknowledginiMit  of  the  supposed  patronage  of  the  Virgin  Marv  oo  thu 
occasion,  her  majesty  sent  a  rich  otlering  to  the  shrine  of  LoreUo.   The 

*Piary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  GOO.  •Gazette.     Rapin.  "Ellis  Corresiiondeuce. 
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Italian  education  of  Mary  d'Este  had  rendered  her  unconscious  of  the 
ikct^  that  such  praclices  are  regarded  by  the  protestant  world  as  acts  of 
idolatry,  by  the  musing  antiquarian  as  vestiges  of  the  superstitions  of 
remote  antiquity,  lingering  in  a  land  where  votive  gifts  were  presented 
at  the  altars  of  Venus  and  Juno,  and  other  Pagan  deiiies.  The  earl  of 
Perth,  when  speaking  of  the  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  our  lady  of  Lo- 
retto,  says,  ^*  6y-the-bye,  our  queen^s  is  the  richest  there  as  yet,  and 
will  be  so  a  great  while,  as  I  believe.^' ' 

Coniident  reports  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  been  shatlerd  and  dispersed 
io  one  of  the  rough  autumnal  gales,  crowded  the  drawing-room  at  White- 
hall with  deceitful  faces  once  more.  The  courtiers,  like  persons  in  the 
ague,  intermitted  in  their  homage  according  to  the  way  of  the  wind. 
They  had  a  hot  fit  of  loyally  on  the  IGih  of  October;  but  the  rumours 
of  the  Dutch  disasters  were  speecHIy  contradicted,  and  the  royal  circle 
Tisibly  thinned  in  consequence.  The  Dutch  prince,  the  expected  libe- 
rator, had  put  forth  his  memorials,  explaining  the  causes  of  his  coming, 
at  the  end  of  which  lurked  the  mainspring  which  impelled  him  to  that 
resolution,  a  determination  to  inquire  into  the  birth  of  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales ;'  in  other  words,  to  endeavour  to  deprive  his  infant 
brother-in-law  of  his  birth-right,  under  a  shallow  pretext  that  he  was 
not  born  of  the  queen.  A  pamphlet,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Bur- 
net^ was  distributed  in  England,  as  a  pendant  to  the  declaration  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  entitled,  A  Memorial  of  the  English  Protestants  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  wherein,  after  a  long  statement  of  the 
grievances  king  James  had  put  on  the  nation,  it  was  set  forth,  ^^  that  the 
king  and  queen  had  imposed  a  spurious  prince  of  Wales  on  the  nation, 
and  this  was  evident,  because  his  majesty  would  never  suffer  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  present  at  the  queen'^s  delivery  to  be  examined.^'  Other 
papers  were  disseminated,  asserting  ^^  that  the  motlier  of  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  was  coming  over  in  the  Dutch  fleet."  "  The  charge 
respecting  a  spurious  heir,"  says  sir  James  Mackintosh.  ^^  was  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  wrongs  ever  done  to  a  sovereign  or  a  father.  The  son 
of  James  II.  was,  perhaps,  the  only  prince  in  Europe,  of  whose  blood 
there  could  be  no  rational  doubt,  considering  the  verification  of  his  birth, 
and  the  unimpeachable  life  of  his  mother."  James  has  called  his  consort  ^ 
^  the  chastest  and  most  virtuous  princess  in  the  world."  To  vindicate 
his  claims  to  the  paternity  of  their  beloved  son,  the  last  male  scion  of 
the  royal  line  of  Stuart,  and  to  clear  the  queen  of  the  odious  imputation 
that  was  now  publicly  cast  upon  her  by  the  self-interested  husband  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  appeared  to  James  II.  matters  of  greater  moment 
than  the  defence  of  the  crown  he  wore.  He  determined  to  have  the 
birth  of  the  royal  infant  legally  attested  before  he  left  London  to  take 
the  command  of  his  forces. 

The  feminine  delicacy  of  Mary  Beatrice  revolted  at  the  first  proposi- 
tion of  a  proceeding  so  painful  to  the  womanly  feelings  of  herself  and 
the  ladies  who  must  be  called  upon  to  make  depositions  before  a  large 

*  Perth  Correspondence,  edited  by  W.  Jerdan,  Esq.     Recently  published  by  tlie 
Camden  Society. 

*  Ecbard.  Kennet,  and  all  histories  of  the  times. 
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assrmlily  ofsentlenipn,  fur  she  was  aware,  tliat  anleu  those  depotitioii 

well'  iiiiiniK-ly  crmniistaiiiial,  tlioy  would  be  turned  against  her  and  her 
son.  Slu>  cons' ideri'il  the  phni  sutftrrsied  by  the  king,  derogatory  to  tbor 
mutual  (Ijirniiy  unci  her  own  innorrnccand  that  the  unprecedented  irao- 
hor  of  liononruhio  |)rrs«ins  who  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  her  son, m- 
driod  rlrrunisiuntiul  evidenn*  neodless.  One  dav«  however,  at  i  fisil 
bhe  ntad(>  the  princess  Anno,  she  introthiced  the  subject*  and  said,  ^ihi 
Wf>ntl(-n'd  how  such  ridiculous  reports  could  get  into  circulation.^  Am 
onsvwnd  very  coldlv,  *' that  it  was  not  so  much  to  be  wondeml  it, 
feiince  such  |M*rsons  were  not  piesent  as  ought  to  have  been  thert."^' 
The  queen  was  much  turpi Ised  at  this  rejoinder,  w  hich  seems  to  han 
been  ihe  first  thin^  that  opened  her  eyes  to  the  true  source  whence  these 
injuri«)us  calumnies  had  proceeded. 

It  was  ohviously  as  much  Anne^s  policy  to  provoke  a  quarrel  nov,is 
to  imply  doubts  of  tlie  verity  of  her  brotlier^s  birth  ;  but  quarrels  are  for 
the  vul^r;  Mary  Beatrice  resolvetl  to  answer  the  innuendo  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  numerous  witnesses  who  were  present  at  her  accfmckemni. 
For  this  purpose,  an  extraordinary  council  was  convened,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  in  tlu'  cicat  council-chauiber  at  Whitehall,  where,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  |)rince  (ieori:e  of  Denmark,  the  archl)ishop  of  Canterbury.  mn«t 
of  the  pfers  spiriinal  and  temporal,  thejudifes,  the  great  oflicers  of  the 
crown,  the  lt>r(i-niavor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
memlH-rs  of  the  |»rivy  council;  the  queen-dowager,  and  all  the  persons 
wiio  weie  present  at  the  birth  «)f  the  prince  of  Wales,  beiuff  assemblnli 
the  kijjjr  aildres«*ed  iIicfu  with  mournful  solemnity  in  these  wonls:— 
**My  lords, —  I  have  called  yon  together  upon  a  verv  extraordinary 
orrasion,  hut  extraordinary  (]i>east:s  must  have  exiraortiinarv  rcaiedie*. 
The  malicious  endeavours  of  my  enemies  have  so  poisoned  the  niinda 
of  some  of  my  sul  j«Tts,  thai  by  the  reports  1  liave  from  all  hanils,  1 
have  nason  to  heluve.  that  very  many  do  not  think  this  son  with  whifh 
God  liaih  hless(>d  me  tf>  he  mine,  but  a  supposed  cluld ;  but  I  mav  ny, 
thai  by  |>articular  Providence,  scarce  any  prince  was  ever  born  where 
there  were  s«>  many  peisnns  pre>enl.  I  have  taken  this  time  to  have  the 
matter  iieard  and  examined  here,  expecting  that  the  prince  of  Oranffe 
»  with  the  firsjt  easterly  wind,  will  invade  this  kingdom,  and  as  I  have  ofuti 
venfured  mv  life  for  the  nation  before  1  came  to  ijie  crown,  so  1  think 
myself  more  «)hlij«i'd  to  i]o  the  same  now  J  am  king,  and  do  intend  !•> 
go  in  jMTson  a«;aiiist  him,  whereby  1  may  be  exposed  to  accidents;  an<i 
therefore  I  thought  it  necessary  to  jjave  this  now  done,  in  order  tosaiistv 
the  minds  of  my  subjects,  ajul  to  prevent  this  kingdom  bein«r  engaijed  in 
blood  and  confusi(tn  after  my  death.  I  have  desired  the  queen-dowaffer 
to  ijive  herself  the  trouble  of  coming  hither,  to  declare  what  she  knows 
of  the  birth  of  my  son,  and  most  of  the  ladies,  lords,  and  other  persons 
who  were  prescFit,  are  ready  here  to  depose  upon  oath  their  knowletlge 
of  this  mailer."^ 

*  Lilr  nf  JniDJ'sJ  II..  vol.  ii..  p.  VJl. 

'  rhi»  to-timuny  <if  tlin  (jM(*fMi-(!o\v:ii;i*r,  Cntlinriiift  of  Bratranza,  tliat  s!ie  was 
I'Ti'Miit  itt  thf-  liirih  oiihr  priiift*  ol"  \Vak'8,haa  been  uircihly  yiven  ia  the  lifmf 
that  ]jrinceas,  vul.  viiv. 
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he  queen-dowager,  and  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  rank, 
reof  seventeen  were  catholics  and  three-and-twenty  protestants,  be- 
I  the  queen^s  midwife,  nurses,  and  four  physicians,  verified  the  birth 
ie  young  prince  on  oath.  The  evidence  of  the  following  protestant 
s,  Isabella,  countess  of  Roscommon,  Anne,  countess  of  Arran,  Anne, 
I  less  of  Sunderland,  lady  Isabella  Went  worth,  lady  Bellasys,  and  Mrs. 
^ret  Dawson,  was  so  positive,  minute,  and  consistent,  with  thai  of 
:a(lioItc  ladies,  that  if  any  real  doubts  had  existed,  it  must  have  set 
I  at  rest  for  ever.' 

he  princess  Anne  had  been  requested  to  attend,  and  had  excused  her- 
to  her  king  and  father,  under  a  false  pretence,  that  she  was  in  that 
tion  which  she  had  accused  the  queen  of  feigning.  It  was  the  sequel 
er  ariful  departure  to  Bath,  that  she  might  not  be  a  witness  of  what 
was  determined  to  dispute,  the  claims  of  a  male  heir  to  the  crown, 
d  now,  my  lords,"  said  the  king,  ^although  I  did  not  question  but 
every  person  here  present  was  satisfied  bemre  in  this  matter,  yet  by 
t  you  have  heard,  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  others ;  besides,  if  f 
the  queen  could  be  thought  so  wicked,  as  to  endeavour  to  impose  a 
1  upon  the  nation,  you  see  how  impossible  it  would  have  been.  And 
;  is  none  of  you  but  will  easily  believe  m^,  who  have  suffered  for 
cience  sake,  incapable  of  so  great  a  villany  to  the  prejudice  of  my 

children,  and  I  thank  God  that  those  who  know  me,  know  well 
it  is  my  principle  to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  for  that  is  the  law 
the  prophets ;  and  1  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  do  the 

^Tong  to  any  of  my  children."  His  majesty  further  said,  "  If  any 
ly  lords  think  it  necessary  the  queen  should  be  sent  for,  it  shall  be 
!."  But  their  lordships  not  thinking  it  necessary,  her  majesty  was 
sent  for. 

9  the  injurious  doubts  that  had  been  cast  on  the  birth  of  the  young 
:e,  originated  in  malicious  falsehood,'  its  verification  had  no  other 
t  than  to  draw  the  coarsest  ribaldry  on  the  king  and  queen  and  their 
cent  babe.  The  ladies,  who  had  had  sufficient  moral  courage  to  at- 
tlie  facts  which  exonerated  their  royal  mistress  from  the  calumnies 
n  unprincipled  faction,  were  especially  marked  out  for  vengeance. 

base  lampooners  of  the  faction  dipped  their  j^ns  in  more  abhorrent 

than  usual,  to  bespatter  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  irrefragable, 
dignity  of  truth  is,  however,  an  adamant  shield  from  which  the  shafU 
ndictive  falsehood  will  ever  rebound,  to  the  disgrace  of  those  who 

them. 

he  next  event  that  engaged  public  attention,  was  the  fall  of  Sunder- 
.     That  perfidious  minister  was  denounced,  in  full  council,  to  the 

he  Minute  of  Council  of  Monday,  October  22,  1088.  Printed  by  Bill,  Hill, 
Newcornbe,  printers  to  the  king.  On  the  Ist  of  November  following,  it  was 
-ed  by  the  king  in  council  that  the  declarations  of  himself  and  the  queen- 
iger,  with  the  depositions  of  the  other  witnesses  present  at  the  birth  of  th* 
;e  of  Wales,  should  be  printed  and  published. 

Burnet,"  as  the  ooniinuator  of  Mackintosh  justly  observes,  "has  treated  Ibis 
'tifration,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  r>f  the  son  of 
"»  n.  uiid  hi:*  (|uccii,  with  a  flu^^rant  diarej^iird  of  decency  and  uulliJ* 
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kin|(,  or  betraying  his  secreU  to  hit  enemin.  James  nad  before  bm 
wanii'il  of  him  by  the  piiFoy  of  LouU  XIV.  Lady  Sunderland  flew  lo 
tjtc  (jiiiMMK  and  bfsoiight  har  protection  for  her  husband^  protesting  thu 
he  wu!t  fulsely  accusfed.'  The  queen  never  interfered  in  cases  irhich  ihe 
contfiih'rc'd  out  of  lier  pmvince.  Sunderland  tried  to  shake  her  resola* 
tion,  by  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  and  pleading  the  merits  of  his  coo- 
verKioi)  to  the  church  of  Rome  \  but  Mary  Beatrice  had  suflicienl  rcsaoa 
lo  Ku:ipect,  that  which  was  afterwards  used  by  his  friends  as*an  excus 
for  hii  |>oiM*ry,  ^'  that  he  had  turned  catholic,  the  better  to  deceiYS  the 
king  and  to  serve  the  protestant  cause.''  While  he  was  yet  closeted 
with  her  majesty^  he  was  apprised  by  a  mesMge  from  the  king  that  he 
was  t(upcr8i*ded  in  his  office  by  the  earl  of  Middleton.  A  parti^  change 
ill  other  departments  followed ;  but  James's  new  cabinet  was  feeble  and 
iiietficienL 

On  the  27th,  an  express  brought  the  news  that  the  Dutch  armadi  had 
been  scattered,  and  all  but  annihilated,  in  a  mighty  storm.  James,  and 
Uie  catholic  party,  suffered  themselves  to  hope,  and,  deceived  by  Wil- 
liam's purposed  exaggeration  of  the  mischief,  to  pause— -seven  days 
served  to  re|)air  all  damage,  and  to  get  the  fleet  in  order  again.  William 
sailed  a  necoiid  time  from  Helvootsluys,  November  Ut.  On  the  2d,  the 
fortunate  ^*  proles tiuit  rust  wind,^'  as  it  was  called,  swelled  his  sails.  His 
descent  wa-*  exp<*cled  lo  be  on  the  coa^^l  of  Yorkshire;  but,  led  bv  the 
traitor  Herbert — for  traitor  every  man  is,  who,  under  any  pretext,  pilow 
a  foreign  armanient  to  the  shores  of  his  own  country — after  steering 
north  uhout  twelve  hours,  lie  chan^^ed  his  course,  and  passing  the  royal 
fleet  of  Kiit;land  in  the  Downs,  entered  I'orbay,  and  landed  on  the  5ih. 
The  eoiiduct  of  lord  Dartmouth,  bv  whom  the  fleet  was  commanded,  in 

m 

permitiiiitr  the  DiKchnien  to  pass  without  firing  one  shot  for  the  honour 
of  the  British  flag,  is  still  matter  of  debate.  His  own  statement,  •*  that 
the  sea  came  so  heavy,  and  the  tide  fell  so  cross,"  with  other  technical 
difliculties,  was  admitted  by  the  royal  seaman,  liis  master,  to  be  reason- 
able  ('xcuses/ 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
brought  to  James  by  an  ofHcer,  who  had  ridden  with  such  speed,  that 
before  he  could  conclude  his  narrative,  he  fell  exhausted  at  the  feet  of 
the  king — u  startling  omen,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  times.'  Yet 
William  was  received  at  first  but  coldly  in  the  west.  The  mavor  of 
Exeter,  th(»ugh  unsu^iported  by  a  single  soldier,  boldly  arrested  the  arosf 
courier  of  the  Dutch  stadtholder,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  town  a^inst 
his  troops  at  their  approach,  and  the  bishop  fled.  It  was  nine  davs  be- 
fore any  person  of  consequence  joined  the  Dutch  prince.  The  episco- 
|wlian  {Kirty  in  Scotland  became  more  fervent  in  their  loyalty  as  the 
crisis  darkened ;  their  bishops  presented  an  address,  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vcuiImt,  to  king  James,  assuring  him,  in  language  that  must  have  been 
very  cheering  to  the  drooping  spirits  of  himself  and  his  consort,  •*iliat 
they  and  their  clergy  prayed  that  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  raigfit 

'  Kvi'lyiiH  Diary.     Ma('kiiiTo»li's  History  of  the  Revolution  of  ItjSS. 
•Lciicrs  in  Dalryiiiples  Ai»pendix.     J aiuet't  Journal.  •MackintoriL 
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l^criv  the  virtues  of  his  august  and  serene  parents;  and  that  God  in  his 
rry  mitrht  still  preserve  and  deliver  his  majesty,  by  giving  him  the 
ris  of  his  subjects,  and  the  necks  of  his  enemies/' 
.A  little  of  the  energy  and  promptitude  that  had  distinguished  the  early 
^^ym  of  Jarnp^,  duke  of  York,  would  probably  have  enabled  king  James 
L«^     maintain  his  throne;  but  the  season  of  knighdy  enterprise  was  over 
*^  icfi  him.     He  had  begun  life  too  early,  and,  like  most  persons  who 
'^^V'e  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  exert  the  cotirago  and  self- 
•sexsion  of  men  in  the  tender  years  of  childhood,  James  appears  to 
sutlered  a  premature  decay  of  those  faculties  that  were  precociously 
cd  into  action.     At  seventeen,  James  Stuart  would  have  met  the 
■"iois  triumphantly ;  at  fifly-seven,  it  overpowered  him.     Father  Petre 
rsuaded  him  to  remain  in  the  metropolis,  when  he  ought  to  have 
turned  a  threatening  demeanour.     He  ursed  his  majesty  *Mo  observe 
_  e  excited  state  of  the  rabble;  and  to  consider  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
^^A  wife  and  son,  if  he  abandoneil  tliem.^'    James  had  appointed  Salisbury 
C^lf^in  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  forces,  and  thither  he  ought  to  have  pro- 
^^eded  in  person,  instead  of  bestowing  his  attention  on  the  defences  of 
"^^«  metropolis.    The  deep-laid  treachery  of  his  favourite,  Cliurchill,  in 
e  mean  time,  began  to  work,  in  the  desertion  of  lord  Cornhury,  who 
^^lempted  to  carry  off  three  regiments  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     Only 
'^Xty  troopers  followed  him,  it  is  true;  but  in  consequence  of  this  move- 
nt, lord  Feversham,  fancying  the  prince  of  Orange  was  upon  his  ont- 
its^  onlered  the  troops  to  fall  back,  and  a  general  panic  communicated 
ilf  to  the  army.    An  express  brought  this  ill  news  to  Whitehall,  just 
the  king  was  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  but  calling  only  for  a  piece 
bread  and  a  glass  of  wine,  he  immediately  summoned  his  council  to 

et.     He  had  better  have  ordered  his  horses,  and  set  out  to  encourage 

^18  soldiers.  His  timorous  or  treacherous  advisers,  persuaded  him  not 
^o  hazanl  his  person,  till  he  were  better  assured  of  the  temper  of  his 
%jtx>p8 ;  and  thus  three  more  precious  days  were  lost. 

James,  having  been  assured  that  though  lord  Cornbury  was  the  first 
deserter,  he  was  not  the  only  traitor  in  his  service,  nor  yet  in  his  house- 
hold, determined  to  make  one  of  those  frank  appeals  to  the  honour  of 
^i«  oflicers,  which  ofien  elicits  a  generous  burst  of  feeling.     He  called 
-^1  the  generals  and  colonels  of  his  reserved  force  together,  and  told  them, 
^*  ihat  if  there  were  any  among  them  unwilling  to  serve  him,  he  gave 
^hein  free  leave  to  surrender  their  commissions,  and  depart  wheresoever 
*^ey  pleased :  for  he  was  willing  to  spare  them  the  dishonour  of  desert- 
ingf  as  lord  Cornbury  had  done.''    They  all  appeared  deeply  moved, 
%nd  replied  unanimously,  ^  that  they  would  serve  him  to  the  last  drop 
x^  their  blood."*     ^The  duke  of  Grafton  and  my  lord  Churchill,"  savs 
Barnes,  ^  were  the  first  that  made  this  attestation,  and  the  first  who  broke 
it."     If  religious  scruples  had  been  the  true  cause,  as  Churchill  afler- 
-wards  pretended,  of  his  deserting  his  ro^^al  benefactor,  why  did  he  not 
candidly  ray  so  on  this  occasion,  and  resign  his  comniissioii,  instead  of 
deceiving  him,  by  professing  devotion  to  his  service  ?     He  w:i«i  not  con- 

*  Ein<f  James's  JournaV. 
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tentcMl  with  drsfrtintf  ]iis  unr<irtunatp  kin(|r  in  the  hour  of  neeJ:  hed^ 
hi^^iK'd  i«>  liavL'  till*  iiu'rit  of  bcirayiiii^  him.'  It  was  not  till  the  17lh«f 
NnvnnlHT  that  Janirs  sK  out  for  the  army.  Fears  for  the  safety  of  bii 
sou  so  conipl(>t('ly  haunted  his  mind,  tliat  he  could  not  venture  to  \an 
him  in  L(Midon,  even  under  tliecare  of  his  fond  mother  the  queen.  He 
therefore  determined  to  send  the  infant  prince  to  Portsmouili,  and  froa 
thence  to  France,  and  tliat  lie  should  travel  under  his  own  escort  tk 
lirst  day\'<  journey.  ^'This  was  a  nielanclioly  parting,  especially  totk 
queen,  who  never  feared  danfirer  wlien  tiie  king  was  with  her,  and  iwi 
all  her  life  clutsen  rather  to  share  his  hazards  and  his  hardships  thao  to 
be  in  the  greatest  ease  and  security  without  him.  This  being  now  (l^ 
nied  her,  and  he  obliged  to  |)art  from  her  on  a  dangerous  expeditiM 
and  the  |ninre  her  son,  at  the  same  time,  sent  from  her  into  a  foreifi 
country,  while  i«lie  was  left  in  a  mutinous  and  discontented  city,  it  is  not 
to  be  wonih'red  if  she  be^^ed  the  king  to  be  cautions  what  steps  be 
made  in  suoii  susfiectetl  cc»m|>uny,  not  knowing  but  the  ground  on  whid 
he  thcKi^ht  to  stand  with  most  security  might  sink  from  under  his  feet.** 
The  kluijr  recommended  the  care  of  the  city  to  the  lonl-mayor,  and  leii 
the  maiiatrcnient  of  atlairs  of  Estate  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  consisuof 
of  the  lord-ehanct^'llor,  and  the  lords   Preston,  Arundel,  Bellasvs.  and 

■   

Goih)I{)liin.  No  power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  queen.  Father 
IVlre  iiad  lied  the  country.*  ^*This  day  ^^ November  17\at  two,'^  wriiw 
the  Kills  correspondent,  ^  his  majesty  marched  for  Windsor  with  the 
prince  of  Wales.  They  will  be  to-morrow  at  l^ingstoke,  or  AnJofer. 
File  queen  is  still  here.  Tiiis  is  a  melancholy  time  with  us  all.^**  Jaine^ 
and  his  infant  hoy  slept  at  Windsor  for  the  last  time  that  night.  The 
next  niornintr,  he  sent  the  babe  to  Portsmouth,  with  his  nurse,  unikr 
the  care  of  the  uiarquis  and  marchioness  of  Powis,  and  an  escort  d 
Scotch  and  Iri>h  dragoons.  His  majesty  arrived  at  Salisbury  on  the 
evening  of  the  lliih/ 

The  records  of  the  queen^s  proceedings,  when  left  alone  at  Whitehall 
bereft  both  of  her  husband  and  her  child  during  nine  days  of  terror  asd 
suspense,  are  singidarly  luirren.  If  the  letters,  which  she  wrote  to  the 
king  at  that  anxious  period,  i«hould  ever  be  forthcoming,  they  woukl 
form  most  valuable  and  deeply-interesting  links  in  the  history  of  thai 
momentous  time;  for  she  writes  with  the  truthful  simplicity  of  a  chilJ- 
On  the  2'Zi\  of  November,  lord  Clarendon  srtys,  ^*  In  the  afternoon  i 
waited  on  the  queen,  she  having  appointed  me  this  time  by  Mrs.  Dair- 
son.  I  expressed  myself  as  well  as  1  could  on  my  son^s  (lord  Corn* 
bury's)  dc'seriion.  She  was  pleased  to  make  me  very  gracious  answers. 
Her  majesty  discoursed  very  freely  of  public  afliiirs,  saying,  *  How  mnfh 
the  king  was  misunderstood  by  his  people;  that  he  intendetl  nothing bfii 
a  general  libeiiy  of  conscience,  which  she  wondered  could  be  opposed; 
that  he  always  intended  to  support  the  religion  established,  bemg  "vtll 
satisfied  of  the  loyally  of  the  church  of  England.'  I  look  the  liberty  h' 
tell  her  majesty  that  liberty  of  conscience  could  never  be  granted  buiby 
act  of  pHrliament.     The  queen  did  not  like  what  I  said,  and  so  inl^^ 

*  King  Jiiiues  &  Jiov\T\m\.  *  \\>\0l.  •  Ibid,  *  DaJryniplf-  ^^ 
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*"*"*plf*cl  me,  with  saviiijj,  *  She   was  vcrv  sorrv  mv  brother  ami   I  had 
•l^^Ktied  ill  the  late  pclitioii,  and  said  the  king  was  angry  at  it.'     I  jusiiliod 
***y«elf,  by  giving  my  reasons  for  so  doing;  but  finding  her  nneasy,  I 
^**Oed  my  discourse  with  begging  her  majesty  to  use  her  inl<*re8t  ia 
^^^ing  good  oflices,  and  to  be  a  means  of  begetting  confidence  betwcea 
^*^o  king  and  liis  people,  towards  which  she  might  be  a  happy  instru- 
^^^^m.'"     The  news  came  that  day,  that  the  king  had  bled  much  at  the 
S^^oe,  and  again,  by  expresss  on  the  24th,  that  the  bleeding  continued.' 
jV^<^  alarm  and  distress  of  the  queen  may  easily  be  imagined;  for  the 
^itig  was  not  suhjecl  to  those  sort  of  attack:*,  and  he  was  precisely  the 
^^nie  age  at  which  tlie  late  king,  his  brother,  died  of  apo])l(>xy.     Tlie 
*^^morrhage  commenced  immediately  after  he  had  held  a  council  of  war 
^Q  the  ni{rht  of  his  arrival  at  Salisbury,  and  could  not  be  stopped  till  a 
^cin  was  breathed  in  his  arm.   The  next  dav,  when  he  was  on  horseback 
Slewing  the  plains  to  choose  a  place  for  iiis  camp,  it  returned  upon  liim 
^ilh  greater  violence,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals  for  the  next 
three  davs.     He  was  let  blood  four  times  that  week.'     James  calls  this 
^  a  providential  bleeding,^*  ^  because  it  incapcitatcd  him  from  fuhlUing 
Ills  intention  of  going  to  visit  his  advanced  guard  at  Warminster,  with 
lord  Churchill  and  a  party  of  olFicers,  who  had  entered  into  a  confederacy 
to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  taking  him  to 
the  outposts  of  the  foe,  instead  of  his  own ;  and  if  any  attempt  were 
made  for  his  rescue,  to  shoot  or  stab  him  as  he  sat  in  the  chariot.^  ^^  Al- 
though, says  the  duke  of  Berwick,'  **  I  would  wish  to  hide  the  faults 
tJial  were  committed  by  my  uncle  lord  Churchill,  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence  a  very  remarkable  circumstance.     The  king  meant  to  go  from 
Salisbury  in  my  coach,  to  visit  the  quarter  that  was  commanded  by 
major-general  Kirk,  but  a  prodigious  bleeding  at  the  nose  which  came 
all  at  once  on  his  majesty,  prevented  hiin.     If  he  had  gone,  it  seems, 
measures  were  taken  by  Churchill  and  Kirk,  to  deliver  him  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  but  this  accident  averted  the  blow.'^     A  far  greater  peril  im- 
pended over  the  unfortunate  prince,  from  pliysical  causes  within,  than 
the  most  subtle  design  which  treason  could  devise  against  him.    Distress 
of  mind,  combined  with  bodily  fatigue,  had  thrown  liis  blood  into  such 
a  state  of  fermentation,  that  the  operation  of  the  heart  was  affected,  and 
he  waa  in  imminent  danger  of  suffusion  of  the  brain,  at  the  moment  when 
nature  made  good  her  powerful  struggle  in  his  favour,  and  the  torrents 
of  blood  which  burst  from  his  nostrils,  like  the  opening  of  a  safety- 
Talve   in  a  steam-engine  that  is  labouring  under  too  high  a  pressure, 

*■  Ciarendon'fl  Diary.  '  Ibid. 

•  Piaiy  of  sir  Patrick  Hiimo.    Rerfsby.    Burnrt  *  Journal  of  James  II. 

*  bee  the  full  particulars  of  this  atrocious  desi{;n  in  Ma(*)>liorson's  Dmniuieuts, 
vol-  i-1  PP-  27U-bU-bl,  and  Carte's  Memorandum  ik>uk,  vol.  zii.  Tin*  trea-.-lieiouB 
intention  of  MarltMmiUKli.  in  liaving  confederated  to  deliver  his  royul  rn:i<iter  into 
the  hands  of  William  of  C)range,  is  mentioned  by  sir  John  K»'resby  \\*  "f  no  doubt 
Mrere  at  that  time  entertained  on  the  subject;  and  it  appi'ar:^  as  well  auihenti 
cntetl  as  any  hi.^torieul  fact  which  is  not  veritieil  by  (hx'uments.  Carte  and 
Mo<~pliorsun  produce  strong  evidence,  cvlmi  of  the  intention  of  us^assinalii  g  the 

Linh^ 
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ftTertpil  a  siuklen  and  fatal  result  The  excessive  loss  of  blood  left  kn| 
James  in  a  suite  of  death-like  exhaustion,  while  the  recarrence  of  dx 
hiemorrhaf^e  every  time  he  attempted  to  rouse  himself  for  either  bodiy 
or  mental  exertion,  bore  witness  of  his  unfitness  for  either,  md  nth 
duced  despondency,'  which  physioloi^tsts  would  not  have  attribated  f* 
want  of  courage  in  a  man  who  had  formerly  given  great  prooft  of  po^ 
sonal  intrepidity*  but  to  the  prostration  of  the  animal  system.  It  wii 
at  this  nu'lanctioiy  crisis  that  Churchill,  the  creature  of  his  bounty,  wd 
the  confidant  of  his  most  secret  councils,  deserted  to  the  prince  of 
Oranire,  with  tlie  duke  of  Grafton,  and  other  officers  of  his  army.  TUi 
example  was  quickly  followed  by  others.  James  was  bewildered,  pi* 
ralysc'd.  The  warning  cry,  **  There  is  treacher>',  O  Ahaziah  ?"  seem 
for  f'ver  ringing  in  tlie  ear  of  the  unfortunate  King«  and  he  knew  not 
whom  to  trust.  In  an  evil  hour,  he  fell  back  with  hts  infantry  to  Ando- 
ver.  There  he  was  deserted  by  his  son-in-law,  prince  Geoige  of  De» 
mark,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  both  of  whom  had  supped  with  hiil) 
and  mainUiined  a  flattering  semblance  up  to  the  last  moment' 

Mary  Beatrice,  meantime,  had  continued  to  hold  her  lonely  court  at 
WhitelialU  surrounded  by  timid  priests  and  terrified  women,  and  to  do 
her  besit  to  appear  cheerful,  and  to  conciliate  cold  friends  and  treacheron 
foes.  A  slight  bkirmisli  that  took  place  between  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  royal  army  and  those  of  tlie  prince  of  Orange,  in  which  the  victoiy 
had  been  claimed  by  both,  was  magiiilied  into  a  report  of  an  engagement, 
in  wliich  the  king  had  been  defeated,  and  that  he  was  retreating  to  the 
metropolis.  The  exrilrnicnt  aiid  teiror  caused  by  these  rumours  weie 
extreme.  All  the  people  of  contlition  who  were  in  town  flocked  to  the 
palace  to  learn  news,  tilling  every  gallery  and  antechamber.  In  vain  did 
those  about  court  endeavour  to  assume  an  air  of  cheerfnlness.  The 
queen  never  had  tlie  faculty  of  concealing  her  emotions,  and  when  her 
heart  was  torn  with  conlliriing  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  herhi» 
band  and  her  child,  her  pule  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes  were  referred  to  ii 
indications  of  fresh  misfortunes  by  those  who,  halting  between  two 
opinions,  were  willing  to  choose  the  side  which  played  a  winning 
game. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  queen  made  a  fruitless  ip- 
peal  to  the  feelings  of  the  princess  Anne  on  the  evening  of  the  25!ll 
That  a  discussion  took  place  upon  this  agitating  subject,  rests  on  the 
foUowiniJ;  circumstance,  recorded  in  one  of  lord  Dartmouth's  roargioil 
notes  on  Burnet:  ''The  princess  pretended  that  she  was  out  of  order  on 
some  expostulations  that  had  passed  between  her  and  the  queen,  ifli 
visit  she  received  from  her  that  night ;  therefore  she  said  she  would  aol 
be  disturlxnl  till  she  rang  her  bell."  This  was  clearly  a  feint  to  gio 
time,  and  forms  no  specific  accusation  ag;iinst  the  queen,  only  iraplyisg 
that  there  had  been  a  scene,  in  which  her  own  temper  had  been  rufleiL 
Next  morning,  her  servants,  after  waiting  two  hours  longer  than  usoJ 
for  her  rising,  and  finding  the  bed  open  and   her  highness  gone,  itf 

*  Burnrt. 
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reaming  to  lady  Dartmouth's  lodging^s,  which  were  next  to  Annexe, 
J  told  her  that  the  priests  had  murdered  the  princess.  From  thence 
*y  went  to  the  queen,  and  old  Mrs.  Buss  asked  her,  in  a  very  rude 
inner,  what  she  had  done  with  their  mistress  ?  The  queen  answered, 
ry  gravely,  ^she  supposed  their  mistress  was  where  she  liiced  to  be, 
t  did  assure  them  she  knew  nothing  of  her,  and  did  not  doubt  they 
>uld  hear  of  her  again  very  soon.'' '  This  did  not  prevent  them  from 
reading  a  report  all  over  Whitehall  that  the  princess  had  been  mur- 
red.  The  nurse  and  lady  Clarendon  kept  up  the  excitement,  by  run- 
ig  about  like  persons  out  of  their  senses,  exclaiming,  ^^  The  papists 
re  murdered  the  princess !"  and  when  they  met  any  of  the  queen's 
■vants,  asked  them  ^  what  they  had  done  with  her  royal  highness  ?" 
Vhich,"  observes  king  James,  ^  considering  the  ferment  people  were 
and  how  susceptible  they  were  of  an  ill  impression  against  the  queen, 
ght  have  caused  her  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble,  but  God  pre- 
Ted  her  from  their  malice,'  which  was  not  able  to  make  this  contri- 
lee  more  than  one  day's  wonder,  for  the  next  morning  it  was  known 
lilher  the  princess  had  gone." 

A  day  or  two  aAer,  a  letter,  which  had  been  lef^  by  the  princess  on 
r  loilet,  addressed  to  the  queen,  appeared  in  print.'  The  delay  in  its 
ivery  might  have  been  of  fatal  consequences  to  Mary  Beatrice,  at  a 
le  when  so  much  pains  were  taken  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people 
linst  her.  When  king  James  returned  dispirited  to  his  metropolis, 
i  first  news  that  greeted  him  there  was,  the  desertion  of  his  daughter 
ine.  The  blow  was  fatal  to  his  cause  as  a  king,  but  it  was  as  a  father 
It  he  felt  it.  ^God  help  me !"  exclaimed  he,  bursting  into  tears,  ^  my 
rn  children  have  forsaken  me  in  my  distress."  ^  He  entered  his  palace 
th  those  bitter  drops  of  agony  still  overflowing  his  cheek,  crying,  ^  O 
mine  enemies  only  had  cursed  me,  I  could  have  borne  it."  *  Like 
Ton's  wounded  eagle,  the  arrow  that  transfixed  his  heart  had  been 
Jged  from  his  own  wing. 

Lady  Oglethorpe,  wlio  held  an  office  in  the  royal  household,  told  Sir 
bn  Reresby,  in  confidence,  ^^  that  the  king  was  so  deeply  aflfected  when 
I  princess  Anne  went  away,  that  it  disordered  his  understanding:'"  a 
rlancholy  elucidation  of  his  subsequent  conduct,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
lined  on  any  rational  principle.  James  had  all  along  been  haunted 
th  the  idea  that  the  life  of  the  infant  prince  was  in  jeopardy.  This 
X  returned  upon  him  now  with  redoubled  force.  ^*  'TIS  my  son  they 
a  at,"  wrote  the  agitated  monarch  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  ^^  and  'tis 
r  son  I  must  endeavour  to  preserve,  whatsoever  becomes  of  me ;  therc- 
■e,  I  conjure  you  to  assist  lord  Dover  in  getting  him  sent  away  in  the 
ehts,  as  soon  as  wind  and  weather  will  permit,  for  the  first  port  they 
1  get  to  in  France,  and  that  with  as  much  secrecy  a^  may  be ;  and  see 
it  trusty  men  may  be  put  in  the  yachts  that  he  may  be  exposed  to  no 
ler  danger  but  that  of  the  sea,  and  know  I  shall  look  upon  this  as  one 

Note  of  lord  Dartmouth  on  Burnet  'Journal  of  king  James  IL 
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of  the  ^n^atest  pieces  of  serFice  vfiti  can  do  me."  JMnes  wrotd  fa* 
times  with  ai^onizini;  periiiiaciiy  to  lord  Dartmouth,  reiteniing  notcriy 
his  comiuancls,  but  his  prayers,  for  him  to  facilitate  the  departore  of  die 
prince  from  Enf^land.  This  feverish  state  of  anxiety  about  his  boT,i» 
dered  James  regardless  of  the  fatal  progress  of  the  prince  of  Oiii|h 
who  continued  to  advance,  unopposed,  but  cautiously.  Neither  he  m 
any  one  else  who  had  known  the  James  Stuait  of  former  years  eorii 
beheve  that  he  would  abandon  his  realm  without  a  blow.  What  stiHfi 
change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  aide^e-cnmp  of  Ti> 
renne,  the  gallant  sailor-prince,  who  had  connected  his  name  so  promflr 
with  the  naval  glories  of  Great  Britain?  What  says  the  most  accoB- 
plished  statesman  and  moralist  of  modern  times?  he,  who,  made  win 
by  the  philosophy  of  histor}-  and  the  study  of  mankind,  guides  theds* 
tinies  of  a  mighty  empire,  by  holding  the  balance  with  a  fiiithful  hu^ 
amidst  conflicting  parties.  ^When  we  consider  the  life  of  a  maD,v( 
none  know  what  he  may  become  till  we  see  the  end  of  his  career.'^' 
Mental  anguish  had  unhinged  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  king,  his  bodOr 
stren^rih  having  been  previously  prostrated  by  circumstances  that  ssfi- 
ciently  indicate  the  dis:arrangetl  state  of  the  brain  at  that  momentous 
crisis,  lie  summoned  his  council,  his  peeis,  spiritual  and  temponi,  hr 
appealed  to  their  loyally,  he  asiked  for  advice  and  succour,  and  they  at- 
swered  in  the  spirit  of  Job's  comforters,  **  that  he  had  no  one  to  biior 
but  himself."  Tiiey  told  him  of  his  faults,  but  gave  him  no  pledget  tf 
assistance. 

The  populace  had  been  infuriated  by  reports,  artfully  circulated,  tkt 
the  Irish  roiriments  were  to  be  employed  in  a  general  massacre  of  ik 
protestants,  and  they  botran  to  attack  the  houses  of  the  Koman-catholics 
in  the  city.    Terrors,  for  the  safety  of  his  queen,  next  possessed  the  tot- 
tering mind  of  James,  and  he  determined  that  she  should  go  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  cross  over  to  France,  with  their  child.    When  he  firet  twa* 
tioned  this  project  to  Mary  Beatrice,  she  declared  ^^  that  nothing  shonlii 
induce  her  to  leave  him  in  his  present  distress  ;^'  she  told  him,  ^that^e 
was  willing  that  the  prince  her  son  should  be  sent  to  France-,  or  idt- 
where  else  that  was  ju<l^ed  proper  for  his  security,  she  could  beariobe 
separated  from  her  child  with  patience,  but  not  from  himself.    Shens  i' 
determined  to  share  his  fortunes,  wliatever  they  might  be.     Hardshi{S> 
hazards,  and  imprisonments,  if  borne  with  him,  she  would  prefer  tolk 
greatest  ease  and  security  in  the  world  without  him.''    When  the  kiif    y 
continued  to  urge  her,  she  asked  him  *Mf  he  purposed  to  come  vnj  •", 
himself,  for  if  he  did,  and  wished  to  send  her  before  to  facilitate  tlifir     ;^ 
mutual  escape,  ^hc  would  no  longer  dispute  his  orders.'''    James assuffli 
her  that  such  was  his  intention,  and  she  made  no  further  opposition.      \  r 

The  interest  excited  in  France  by  the  progress  of  this  stnuige  historic     ' 
drama,  in.'»pire(l  the  celebrated  count  de  I^uzun  and  his  friend  iSt.  Vicwr. 
with  the  romantic  determination  of  crossing  the  channel,  to  ofler  thor     > 
services  t«>  the  dihtrosed  king  and  queen  of  England,  at  this  dark  epock 

'  Courpp  of  C'ivili/ntion,  by  M.  Guizot. 

*  Lvvo  u{  3«L\tv««  iLy  from  the  Suiart  Papen 
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leir  fortanes,  when  they  appeared  abandoned  by  all  the  world.  Lao- 
was  the  husband  of  James's  maternal  cousin,  mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
liar,  and  had  paid  the  penalty  of  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Bas- 
I  for  marrying  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal  without  the  consent  of 
is  XIV.    St  Victor  was  a  gentleman  of  Avignon,  perhaps  the  son  of 

brave  lieutenant  St  Victor,  whose  life  king  James  had  saved,  when 
B  of  York,  by  bis  personal  valour,  at  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  thirty 
ti  before.  An  idea,  calculated  to  add  no  slight  interest  to  the  follow- 
pages. 

he  services  of  these  knights  errant  were  accepted  by  James  as  frankly 
ley  were  offered.  Ife  determined  to  confide  to  them  the  perilous 
«  of  conveying  his  queen  and  infant  son  to  France ;  and  they  en- 
id  in  the  enterprise,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  A 
temporary  narrative  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France^  evi- 
lly written  by  St  Victor,  supplies  many  additional  particulars  con- 
£il  with  that  eventful  page  of  the  personal  history  of  Mary  Beatrice 
her  son.'  * 

On  the  2d  of  December,''  says  this  gentleman,  ^^  a  valet-de-chambre 
iie  king,  named  Labadie,  husband  to  the  queen's  nurse,  called  me  by 
majesty's  order,  and  made  me  a  sign  that  the  king  was  in  the  cabinet 
he  queen's  chamber.  On  entering,  found  him  alone,  and  he  did  me 
honour  to  say  he  had  a  secret  to  communicate  to  me.  I  asked  ^  if 
other  persons  had  knowledge  of  it'  He  replied,  ^  Tes,  hut  I  should 
Mtisfied  when  1  knew  who  they  were.'  He  then  named  the  queen, 
roonsienr  the  count  of  Lauzun.  I  bowed  my  head,  in  token  of  my 
re  submission  to  his  orders.  Then  he  said  to  me,  ^  I  design  to  make 
queen  pass  the  sea  next  Tuesday,  that  day  Turinie*  will  be  on 
rd  ;  the  prince  of  Wales  will  pass  with  her  from  Portsmouth.  Tou 
It  come  here  this  evening,  with  count  de  Lauzun,  to  arrange  the  plan.' 
leyed  implicitly,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  returned  with  count  Lauzun. 
und  the  king  alone.  He  proposed  several  expedients,  and  difierent 
les  of  executing  this  design;  but  the  plan  I  suggested  alone  coincided 
1  the  ideas  of  his  majesty."    This  plan  was  pretty  nearly  the  same 

was  ultimately  adopted.  The  king  then  told  the  queen  that  every- 
g  was  prepared,  and  she  must  hold  herself  in  readiness.  This  im- 
tant  secret  was  communicated  by  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  confessor,  and 
r  Strickland,  and  they  only  waited  to  receive  an  answer  from  lord 
tmouth  to  the  king's  repeated  letters  touching  the  prince.  It  does 
appear  that  James  meant  to  trust  his  admiral  with  the  secret,  that 
queen  was  to  take  shipping  at  the  same  time  in  the  Mary  yacht, 
ch  lay  at  Portsmouth,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  royal  fugitives. 
»  captain  of  the  yacht  was  willing  to  undertake  the  service  required ; 

lliis  rurious  document  bclnng:9  to  the  Chaillot  Collection,  and  is  stated  to  be 
ten  by  an  Italian  gentleman  of  the  household  of  Mary  d'Kst^.  who  wa^i  en 
jd  in  the  adventure;  but  the  moral  and  int<'rnal  evidence  of  every  person 
»  collates  it  with  other  accounts  of  the  transaction,  is  that  the  author  could 
K>  other  than  ^t  Victor  himseU*.  It  is  vouched  tliat  every  word  of  the  nar* 
le  had  been  confirmed  by  the  queen  herself. 
The  hufcband  o(  the  queen's  lady,  Pellegrina  Tahtue. 
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LuL  u^>r?1  loff!  riciri^r  nmf  :o  r<.nr<fr  wiih  I*>ni  Dttnmocta  ob  dicid^ 
jcrru  ::.-y  ^  *y.:i  air*:^ti  ir.ai  i:  u  a?  &  rD>4;  loipf^f^er.  as  weii  »  BBpoiBi 

lh«:  rif.'.MM.i  rif 'larliariien:-.  a;>'J  l*»ri:  I>arUDt>B;h  hati  t-Se  tioocfH  iowbb 
an  f-arr.f*i  put  •ri«'.ranre  lo  ihe  kinf.  tcli.o^  him  hov  bad  aa  cfict i 

woiiii  fiatfr  **n  his  adiirs  : 

■  I        -•  :.■-•:.    /  '•■{*•■     ••"»:■>  ':.*■  "  jroM  »i;i  ncc  pzmct  it  frocn  me.  nor 
*..••■  :•.  .  -■    •-.  .•  It  '1-  .1  :;..  ..j.   :  >:(  ■'■.-. r.^  !ji:  «i..'i-.-a  w..    z:^e  f'*^  ****" 
■  !".  ■    ••.•■■.*.■     J-.   {.•■v-r   •■     ?i.-"  y  ^r-.--:;  ;^^'.  •«-.     \-:r^*:    v  ?«ir    «•. fi"*  ji*t 
wi.i    .  .•/.  !  -i'.»-  ;i-4'-rtffJ  R!.  !  n  i  ..:'■■-'•?■!  t:  •.':•?  w-;  •.•:.  :-.  :  .*  Tirer  ?:' h.*  bei 
yi.iif  f  I.  -i.'i.  :i».'l   ix.rn  •"i.*"  "i.r  ^.a^en.  br  :h''  tif-TrTxr..-**  ■■£*  *•''  ma-r  irnrts 

Wii'. ".      I'.ir-l'jn.  ^ii^r*'\  -r*:.  ".r.  jf  on  mr  b*r;ii--!  fcn-^"**  I  i^s  of  t?u  sj  tr^ 

jri*iir-'--!  •!.  fj'ii'-r  •  •■ur.**'.-.  I'.r  !!.*■  iloiriS  ths*  ioo^«  »:*e  r.«.::iin;;  i^**  ti^ati  dupiii. 
Ui  »i,«-  i!.  ;;r«-.-  i.f  i.ii  or  y  ..'•viiij  yi*uf  eiiC(i.ie4  e-rv^urAge  'len:.  bu:  J:*Tr»«:.:f  y* 
friri-:-  :iii'l  [■'••ii:*-.  u-!ii«.  I  'in  i.m!  il- «{rair.  Hi. I  jr*^!  »tAaJ  ui*  y^ru  in  ue  usic 

DartiiKiiiih  sutm  on,  after  other  weighty  reasons  to  dissuade  the  kio; 
ffdiii  iltii  ill-jiii!^i'(J  s{fp,  to  assure  hiin  :hat  nothing  U'*i  than  the  lomd 
hiH  rrdwri,  and  the  hazard  of  his  majesty^s  personal  fcafety,  and  ihiiof 
ilic  (jiiMii,  T'liild  ri'siili  fmin  it,  anti  ht'Sf^  hiio  Id  ^ive  oniers  kt  L^e 
piiii(-i'<«  iriiin(-i:i;i(c  rfUirii,  Ir>t  iht^  tronp^  uf  the  priiicf  of  Oniii^e  shouU 
l)f:  mil  r)if»-ril  ('f'lMi'Cii  Ktiiidoii  aiul  Port;>mouih.'  Thi;9  was  toucMSf 
th«'  riL'hi  rh'nd;  Jjiiin-i.  lhniii»h  unronviiireiJ  hv  the  «ou:iJ  sense  of  li"»rii 
I)iirtiii<iiith''s  na^diiiiiir.  hcraiiif  tri.'niblin:;ly  anxious  f^r  the  safetv  ofius 
hoy.  Ldid  J>;iriinHuih*s  h'ttiT,  dated  December  3.  was  receivetl  i>a 
A1nnd:iy,  Ith.  Juiii«'*i  then  chan^frd  his  arranifemeuis,  but  not  his  plans. 
Ill'  dc^jMtrhfd  rowrirrs  lo  Pi>rtMn«»uih  on  the  Wednesday,  with  on!« 
ff)r  Inn]  and  lady  I'liwis  to  brim;  the  Utile  prince  back  to  Wiiitehali. 
Th<'y  started  with  ihi-ir  prccitms  charge, at  Hvc  o'clock  on  a  dark  viotry 
morning;  nii>>('d  the  two  catholic  regiments,  under  the  rominand  ot 
c<don«-l  Chfiord,  that  uric  appf>inted  lo  meet  and  escort  his  roval  hifb- 
iiesK  on  the  road,  and  narrowly  escaped  an  ambush  of  100  horse,  sent 
by  tlir  prmri'  ofOraniri;  to  intercept  them  as  they  passed  through  a  p*.*! 
of  thr  Nfvv  Forest,  hy  taking  another  road,  and  reached  Guildford  saiAt 
on  l\\y  Friday  nijrht.^ 

Thf  hi>ioiian  i>f  the  «]nern\s  escape  was  sent  by  the  king,  with  three 
coiirhf.s  and  a  driachmi  nt  of  the  guards  and  dragoons,  to  meet  the 
prinrr  at  (iuildforti ;  he>  hroutriit  him  to  London  by  Kingston,  and  IN 
rivnl  at  Wiiiirhall  at  three  oVh)ck  «)n  the  Saturday  morning.^  -  It  wis 
St.  V'irior,"  .''ays  Madame  de  Sevigne,  •*  who  look  the  liitle  prince  in  his 
cloak,  when  it  was  said  he  was  at  Portsmouth."  lie  had  previously 
complrti'd  all  the  nrningements  for  the  queen's  passage  lo  France,  and 
hired  two  yarhls  at  (iiavcse'nd — one  in  the  name  of  an  Italian  ladv,  wha 
was  ahotit  to  return  to  her  own  country,  the  other  in  that  of  count  Lao- 
Run.     The  follow  ing  day,  December  Olh,  was  appointed  for  the  Cepu- 

»  I)Mllynl|.|^^  ApiM'ii.hx.  :ijs.  .TJi).  «Ihi,I.  "Life  of  JamPsIL 

*  V\  lii-ii  ilic-  jjriiM-r'x  fiivt  M|>]i(iiiitp(i  oM»ort  ro-cniered  I^ndnn,  they  wirre  rftfirfJ 
wilh  iHHiiini'  iiiid  i»i'hiiiir.  ami  oilier  ronu'li  u«a^e,  by  tlic  rabble,  which  compeiled 
liii'Mi  to  ili-li:iiii|  ami  rv.Ty  iiinn  to  shift  fur  hiinsolf.  It  wau  well  for  the  n»yil 
iiiiiiitl  iU;il  \iv  c;vu\u  uudci  uvYvisi  «k\X6^\c«%. 
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i  of  the  queen  and  prince;  it  was  a  Sunday,  but  no  Sabbath  stillness 
,owe<l  it  in  the  turbulent  metropolis.  The  morning  was  ushered  in 
fi  tumults — burning  of  catholic  chapels  and  houses ;  tidings  of  evil 
»ort  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  When  the  evening  ap- 
Bched,  the  queen  implored  her  husband  to  permit  her  to  remain  and 
re  his  perils ;  he  replied,  ^  that  it  was  his  intention  to  follow  her  in 
r-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  their 
id,  that  she  should  precede  him.'  To  avoid  suspicion,  their  majesties 
red  to  bed  as  usual,  at  ten  o'clock.     About  an  hour  after,  they  rose, 

the  queen  commenced  her  preparations  for  her  sorrowful  journey. 
tut  midnight,  St.  Victor,  dressed  in  the  coarse  habit  of  a  seaman,  and 
ie<l^  ascended  by  a  secret  staircase  to  the  apartment  of  the  king,  bring- 

with  him  some  part  of  the  disguise  which  he  had  caused  to  be  pre- 
mI  for  the  queen,  and  told  the  king  all  was  ready  for  her  majesty's 
arture.    ^  I  then,"  pursues  he,  ^^  retired  into  another  room,  where 

count  de  Lauzun  and  1  waited  till  the  queen  was  ready.  Her  majes- 
lad,  meantime,  confided  her  secret  to  lady  Strickland,  the  lady  of  the 
-chamber,  who  was  in  waiting  that  night.  As  soon  as  the  queen 
I  attired,  we  entered  the  chamber.  The  count  de  Lauzun  and  J  had 
iired  some  of  the  jewels  on  our  persons,  in  case  of  accidents,  although 
ir  majesties  were  at  first  opposed  to  it ;  but  their  generous  hearts  were 
y  occupied  in  cares  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  their  royal  infant. 
two  o'clock,  we  descended  by  another  stair,  answering  to  that  from 

king's  cabinet,  leading  to  the  apartment  of  madame  Labadie,  where 

prince  had  been  carried  secretly  some  time  before.    There  all  the 
sons  assembled  who  were  to  attend  on  the  queen  and  the  prince, 
nely,  the  count  de  Lauzun,  the  two  nurses,  and  myself."  * 
The  king,  turning  to  Lauzun,  said,  with  deep  emotion,  **  I  confide  my 
sen  and  son  to  your  care ;  all  must  be  hazarded  to  convey  them  with 

utmost  speed  to  France."  Lauzun,  afVer  expressing  his  high  sense 
the  honour  that  was  conferred  on  him,  presented  his  hand  to  the 
sen  to  lead  her  away.  She  turned  a  parting  look  on  the  king — an 
quent  but  mute  farewell,  and  followed  by  the  two  nurses  with  her 
eping  infant,  crossed  the  great  gallery  in  silence,'  stole  down  the  back- 
irsy  preceded  by  St.  Victor,  who  had  the  keys,  and  passing  through  a 
stern  door  into  the  privy  gardens,  quitted  Whitehall  for  ever.  A  coach 
3  waiting  at  the  gate,  which  St.  Victor  had  borrowed  of  his  friend 
nor  Ferichi,  the  Florentine  resident,  as  if  it  had  been  for  his  own  use.* 
>n  our  way,"  pursues  he,  ^  we  had  to  pass  six  sentinels,  who  all,  ac- 
rding  to  custom,  cried  out,  ^  Who  goes  there  ?'  I  replied  without  hesi- 
ion,  ^  A  friend ;'  and  when  they  saw  that  I  had  the  master-key  of  the 
tea,  they  allowed  me  to  pass  without  opposition.  The  queen,  with 
;  prince,  his  two  nurses,  and  the  count  de  Lauzun,  got  into  the  coach, 

Narrative  of  the  Queen's  Escape,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France.     Cbail- 
MS. 

Madame  de  S^vijni^,  and  MS.  Narrative  of  the  escape  of  the  queen  and  son 
James  11^  king  of  England,  authenticated  by  the  queen.     Archives  au  Roy- 
iK*  dt'  Fraiice.      Cliailloi  Collcciion. 
MS.  Narrative  of  iJje  quccu  b  e^fcapo. 
17^ 
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but  to  moke  all  Fure,  I  plarecl  myself  by  the  coachman  on  the  bniti  I' 
flireri  him.  We  lirnvif  to  Westminster,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  phn  I' 
mllnl  the  nor!«eferry,'  w  lie  re  I  had  engaged  a  boat  to  wait  for  me.  Tt  I 
prrveiit  i»u«i|»iriotu  1  liati  accusiomcd  the  boatmen  to  row  me  aenMlki  I' 
rivrr  ttf  a  iiiirht,  under  pretence  of  a  sporting  expedition^  taking  cokl  pR^  I ' 
vi>if>ns  and  a  rille  with  me,  to  give  it  a  better  coloar.**  Thit  pitialf  I' 
however*  could  ttcarcely  be  expected  to  paM  current  on  the  inrkBOl  I' 
ni^ht,  when  he  ventured  the  passage  of  those  wintry- waters  whk  At  I' 
fugitive  (pieen  and  her  babe.  It  was  then  evidently  a  case  of  life  oi  I* 
death,  and  the  boatmen  must  have  been  paid  acconlingly,  for  theyiBC»  li 
red  Home  danger  themselves.  The  nij;ht  was  wet  and  stormy,  and  "^n  I 
darkJ^  continues  St.  Victor,  ^that  when  we  got  into  the  boat  weooiU  I' 
not  see  each  other,  though  we  were  closely  seated,  for  the  boat  vaivBT  ll 
amall.^'  Thus  with  literally  ^  only  one  frail  plank  between  her  and  eiff-  y 
nity,^^  did  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  cross  the  swollen  waters  of  tkc  I 
ThainoH,  with  her  tender  infant  of  six  months  old  in  her  arms,  with  oe  I ' 
better  attendance  than  hin  nurses,  no  other  escort  than  the  coantii  I' 
Lauzun,  and  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  who  confesses,  ^  that  he  felta  |' 
extreme  terror  at  the  peril  to  which  he  saw  personages  of  their  impori- 
anre  exftnsed,  and  that  hii*  only  reliance  was  in  the  mercy  of  Go(Lbf 
whose  e>|M'cial  providence,"  he  says,  *•  we  were  preserved,  and  arriffll 
at  our  (lesiiuHlion."' 

A  curioui)  print  of  the  times  represents  the  boat  in  danger,  and  ibe 
two  jLreniiemen  assisting  the  rowers,  who  are  labouring  a^inst  wim)  vi 
tide.  The  (jueen  is  seated  by  the  steersman,  envelope^]  in  a  lan^e  rIoiL 
with  a  hood  drawn  over  her  head  ;  her  attitude  is  expressive  of  mdaiH 
choly,  inn]  .she  appears  anxious  to  conceal  the  little  prince,  who  is  i$If^ 
on  her  bosom,  {Mrtially  shrouded  among  the  ample  folds  of  her  draperies. 
I'he  oilier  two  leinules  betray  alarm.  The  engraving  is  rudelv  execuKOi 
and  it  is  printed  on  coarse  paper;  but  the  design  is  not  without  nifliL 
being  hold  and  original  in  conception,  and  full  of  passion.  It  waf  pr^ 
buhly  intended  as  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  humbler  classes,  ii 
behalf  of  the  royal  fugitive. 

**()ur  |>assage,"  says  the  conductor  of  the  enterprise,  **  w^as  rendewd 
very  ditlicult  and  dangerous,  from  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  ^ 
heavy  and  incessant  rain.  When  we  reached  the  opposite  bankofibe 
Tlianus,  I  called  aloud  by  name  on  monsieur  Dusions,  the  pageof  ihe 
Imck-suiirs,  who  ought  to  have  been  there  waiting  with  a  coach  and  RS> 
which  had  been  engaged  by  count  de  Lauzun.  The  page  answfffJ 
promptly,  but  told  them  that  the  coach  was  still  at  the  inn.  Thitbef 
iit.  ^'ictur  ran  to  hasten  it,  leaving  Lauzun  to  protect  the  queen.  ^ 
majesty,  meantime,  withdrew  herself  and  her  little  company  under  il« 
walls  of  the  tdd  church  at  Limbeth,  without  any  other  shelter  froniV 

'  A I  tlint  limo,  tlirrn  wa'»  only  London  Briden  wlnrh  crossed  the  Tbiiw*; 
Wo..tiiiiii'«ti'r  Hriii;:(»  wsis  ni»t  tlu-n  built;  forry-l>oats  were  tlie  commuDKiSt 
brtwffii  \V«'-»iiiiii^tt'r  itiul  I^unbctli. 

•  .MS.  \;irntivif  df  \\\o  KMa|Mi  oj"  ihc  Queen  of  England,  in  Archives au Sof 
aumt?  ilf  Franvo.     C'Uaillol  MS. 
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rind  and  bitter  cold,  or  any  other  consolation  than  that  the  rain  had 
eaaed."' 

On  that  spot,  which  has  been  rendered  a  site  of  historic  interest  by 
bis  afiectin^^  incident,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  consort  of  the  last 
f  our  Stuart  kings  remained  standing,  with  her  infant  son  fondly  clasped 
D  her  bosom,  during  the  agonizing  interval  of  suspense  caused  by  tlie 
Itlay  of  the  coach,  dreading  every  moment  that  he  would  awake,  and 
•tray  them  by  his  cries.  Her  apprehension  was  unfoundefl.  He  had 
lept  sweetly  while  they  carried  him,  in  the  dead  of  night,  from  hia 
mlace  nursery  to  the  water-side ;  neither  wind  nor  rain  had  disturbed 
Jm ;  he  had  felt  none  of  the  perils  or  difficulties  of  the  stormy  passage, 
nd  taecontinue<l  wrapt  in  the  same  profound  repose  during  this  anxious 
«ose,  alike  unconscious  of  his  own  reverse  of  fortune,  and  his  mother's 
roe. 

Mary  Beatrice  is  said  to  have  looked  back  with  streaming  eyes  to- 
rurds  the  royal  home  where  her  beloved  consort  remained,  lonely  and 
urrounded  with  perils ;  and  that  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  trace  out 
be  lights  of  Whitehall,  among  those  that  were  reflected  from  the  oppo- 
ile  shore,  along  the  dark  rolling  river.'  The  historians  of  that  period 
ieclare,  that  the  queen  remained  an  hour  under  the  walls  of  the  old 
harch  with  her  babe,  waiting  for  the  coach,  which  through  some  mis- 
ake  never  came,  and  that  a  hackney-coach  was,  at  last,  procured  with 
iifficulty.  This  was  not  the  case ;  for  St.  Victor  found  the  coach  and 
is  already  at  the  inn,  which  was  within  sight  of  the  river ;  the  delay, 
herefore,  must  have  been  comparatively  brief;  but  when  time  is  mea- 
ored  by  the  exigency  of  circumstances,  minutes  are  lengthened  into 
lonrs. 

The  haste  and  agitation  in  which  St.  Victor  appeared,  when  he  came 
o  inquire  after  the  coach,  combined  with  his  foreign  accent  and  idiom, 
fzcited  observation,  meantime,  in  the  inn-yard,  where  a  man  with  a 
natern  was  on  the  watch,  and  when  he  saw  the  coach  and  six  ready  to 
tert,  ran  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  made  directly  towards  the  spot  where 
he  queen  was  standing.  ^^  1  went,''  says  St.  Victor,  ^^  with  all  speed  on 
he  other  side  the  way,  fearing  that  he  would  recognise  the  party  on  the 
mnk.  When  I  saw  that  he  was  actually  approaching  them,  1  made  as 
f  1  wished  to  pass  him,  and  put  myself  full  in  his  path,  so  that  we  came 
a  contact  with  each  other,  fell,  and  rolled  in  the  mud  together.  We 
Dftde  mutual  apologies  for  the  accident.  He  went  back  without  his 
ight,  which  was  extinguished  by  the  fall,  to  dry  himself,  and  I  hastened 
;o  the  carriage,  which  was  now  near,  and  joined  her  majesty,  who  got 
nto  the  couch  as  before.  The  page  was  to  have  returned,  not  having 
>een  intrusted  with  the  secret;  but  having  recognised  the  queen,  his 
nistress,  he  wished  to  follow  her.  As  we  left  the  town,  we  encountered 
rarious  of  the  guards.  One  of  them  said,  ^  Come  and  see,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  coach  full  of  papists !'  But  God  willed  it  so,  that  they  changed 
Lheir  purpose,  for  no  one  came  near  us.  We  had  scarcely  gone  three 
miles,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  the  sieur  Leyburn,  one  of  the  queen's 

^  Orleaiut.    King  James.    Daliymple.    MaupheitOA.  ^Dt^riMk^X^ 
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equerries,  on  horseback;  he  had  broii^fht  another  horae  and  boon  fa  1 
nie,  wliii'h  the  kini^  had,  with  inexpresiiible  gooiiness,  sent  to  eaableai  I 
to  {NTtonii  iiiy  journey.  1  desceiiiJeii  from  the  carriage,  pot  on  mf  I 
booiii,  unil  inouiued  my  horse  in  evil  plighti  what  with  my  iall,  oiyitt  I 
cloiheti,  and  the  wind,  which  never  ceased  J 

^  We  took  the  way  to  Gravesend,  distant  from  London  twenty  bIa 
There  we  found  three  Irish  captains,  whom  the  king  had  sent  the  aae 
day  we  departetl,  to  serve  in  the  yacht.     Theae  officers,  finding  ihi 
queen  and  prince  slower  than  they  expected,  advanced,  as  they  had  bca  I 
ordered,  to  meet  them,  having  provided  themselves  with  a  Utde  bol, 
which  was  close  by  the  shore.     Her  majesty  and  her  attendants  leftihi 
coach,  and  stepping  on  a  small  point  of  land,  entered  the  boat,  and  va 
soon  rowed  to  the  yacht,  wiiieh  lay  at  Gravesend,  waiting  for  bei.^ 
The  master,  whose  name  was  Gray,  had  not  the  slightest  suspicioD  of 
the  rank  of  his  royal  passenger*  wlio  found  a  group  of  her  faithful  fe^ 
vants  on  the  deck,  looking  anxiously  out  for  her  and  the  prince.'   BliiT 
Beatrice  was  certainly  more  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  friends  than  ba 
lonl,  for  there  were  no  instances  of  treachery  or  ingratitude  in  bcr 
household.     All  her  ladies  loved  her,  and  were  ready  to  share  her  ad- 
versity,  and  many,  from  whom  she  required  not  such  proofs  o(  attarb- 
ment,  followed  her  into  exile,     ili-r  high  standard  of  moral  reciiiwie 
had  probably  deterred  her  from  lavishing  her  favours  and  confidence  on 
wonidess  tlatterers,  like  the  vi{)ers  king  James  had  fostered.     The  irat- 
hearted  little  compny  in  the  yacht,  who  had  prepared   themselves  \o 
attend  their  roval  mistress  ami  her  babe  to  France,  were  a  chosen  fev, 
to  whuni  the  secret  of  her  dejKirture  had  been  confided  —  namelv.  the 
lord  and  lady  Powis,  the  countess  of  Almonde,'  Sii^^nora  Pelegrina  To- 
rinie,  bed-eharnbcr  woman,  and  lady  Strickland,  of  Sizergh,  sub-gover- 
ness of  the  prince  df  Wales.     There  were  also  POre  Giverlai,  her  n:i- 
jcsiy^s  confessor,  sir  William  Walgrave,  her  physician,  lord  and  lady 
O'Brien  Clare,  the  marquess  Montecuculi,  and  a  page  named  Franqoiii. 
besides  the  jKige   Dusions,  who  had  insisted   on   following  her  fruffl 
L'lmbeth.    Lady  Strickland  and  Signora  Turinio  had  started  from  Whit^ 
ball  after  the  departure  of  their  royal  mistress,  and  performed  their  jviur- 
niT  wall  so  mueii  speed,  that  they  reached  Gravesend  before  her.    Most 
probably  they  went  down  the  Thames. 

Pleasant  as  it  was  for  the  fugitive  queen  to  recognise  so  many  familiir 
faces,  and  happy  as  they  were  to  see  her  majesty  and  the  prince  safe  acd 
well,  after  the  penis  of  the  preceding  night,  no  greetings  passed  bcvonJ 
the  silent  intvTehaiitre  of  glances,  and  even  in  these  due  caution  wis 

*  Tliis  circuriisianop.  iuMiMi  to  variixis  linlc  remarks  in  Maiianif*  tl<»  ^^\:gi<, 
identilit'o  .>t  \  ii-t<>r  a?  ilie  author  uf  the  tiurraiive.  DaiiKeaii  5ays  fi^t.  Viotur  Kvlf 
on  lic;r.<i'l)Hi'k  niter  the  coiu-li  tu  (jravobfixl.  Lauziiu  liail  expressly  re<]up$tr>i 
t)iat  >t.  \  it.'tor  >li<>ul(i  be  his  a:(:-iatunt  iu  this  entcrprifrO,  and  tJiere  was  no  oihti 
g('ntltMri:iii  (Mi;;-f^i-ii  in  it. 

•Nfirnitivo  oi  tho  E»cnpe. 

■Aiiiia  \  ittorin  Moiitoi'iicDli.  tho  companion  of  hor  chiKlbocKl.  and  llie  friend 
of  h«.T  niuinr-»r  yrur.>.  ^he  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  l>*'«U'hainl>er,  aiiil  h*i 
been  creHted  rountesj*  of  Almonde  by  kinj(  Jame#,  ns  a  n-WM  •!  for  her  loi.g  aaJ 
iaithfui  bcrvioe^  lo  Muvy  b^MLUuie.    'bXxe  x««i«!v\i.«&.  >»:\\k  lici  ^ni  tier  death. 
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Biwenred.  The  qneen  was  dressed  to  personate  an  Italian  washerwo- 
man, a  character  not  quite  in  keeping  with  her  graceful  and  dignified 
igure,  and  regal  style  of  beauty.  She  carried  the  little  prince  under  her 
Mrm,  curiously  packed  up  to  represent  a  bundle  of  linen ;'  fortunately 
the  bundle  did  not  betray  the  deception  by  crying.  *^  It  was  remark- 
able,'' observes  St.  Victor,  ^  that  this  tender  infant,  of  six  months'  old, 
irho  was  so  delicate  and  lively,  never  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  or  utter 
the  slightest  complaint."  The  royal  parents  both  insinuate  that  there 
VBS  something  very  like  a  miracle  in  the  discreet  behaviour  of  their  boy 
pn  this  occasion,  but  doubdess  he  had  been  well  dosed  with  anodynes. 
rhe  wind  being  fair  for  France,  the  sails  were  hoisted  as  soon  as  her 
najesty  and  her  little  company  came  on  board,  and  the  yacht  got  out  to 
MS,  but  the  wind  increasing  to  a  violent  gale,  the  captain  was  compelled 
k>  come  to  anchor  off  Les  Dunes,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  driven 
Ml  the  coast  of  France,  with  which  the  bark  was  threatened.  The  queen 
wmB  always  ill  at  sea,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the  pas- 
■ge,  and  the  unwonted  inconveniences  to  which  she  was  exposed  od 
thjis  occasion,  she  was  worse  than  usual.  Hitherto,  she  had  performed 
tier  voyages  in  one  or  other  of  the  royal  yachts,  which  were  properly 
ippointed  with  every  luxury  which  the  gallantry  and  nautical  experience 
of  the  sailor-prince,  her  husband,  could  devise  for  her  comfort,  and  he 
hmid  always  been  at  her  side  to  encourage  and  support  her.  The  case 
wmB  fitf  diflerent  now ;  the  yacht  in  which  the  fugitive  queen  and  her 
royal  infant  had  embarked,  bore  no  resemblance,  in  any  respect,  to  the 
plded  toys  which  James  had  built  and  named,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
iTter  his  three  beloved  daughters,  Mary,  Anne,  and  Isabella ;  names  now 
connected  with  the  most  painful  associations.  Ten  days  before,  when 
ihe  king  wrote  his  last  autograph  commands  to  Pepys : 

<•  Order  the  Aone  and  Labella  yachts  to  fall  down  to  Erith  to-morrow. 

«  J.  R." 

[t  was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  queen  and  prince  pro- 
perly attended  to  France,  in  one  or  other  of  those  vessels.  The  inten- 
ion  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  channel  being  full  of  Dutch 
ihips  of  war,  and  he  considered  it  more  likely  for  a  small  sailing  bark  to 
pass  unquestioned,  than  one  of  his  royal  yachts.  Mary  Beatrice,  directly 
she  came  on  board  captain  Gray's  yacht,  had,  the  better  to  escape  obser- 
ration,  descended  into  the  hold  with  her  babe  and  his  wet-nurse ;  ma- 
jame  Labadie,  the  other,  happening  to  know  the  captain,  kept  him  in 
talk  till  her  majesty  was  safely  below ;  she  was  followed  by  her  two 
Giithfu]  countrywomen,  lady  Aimonde,  and  Pclegrina  Turinie.  The  place 
was  close  and  stifling,  and  when  the  gale  rose,  and  the  little  bark  began 
k>  pitch  and  toss,  the  queen,  the  nurse,  and  lady  Aimonde,  were  attacked 
with  violent  sea-sickness,  altogether,  in  a  manner  that  appears  to  have 
i>anished  all  ceremony.  They  were  in  such  a  confined  space,  that  the 
indisposition  of 'her  fellow-sufferers  was  attended  with  very  disagreeable 
consequences  to  her  majesty.  This  yacht,  which  appears  to  have  been 
3nly  a  common  passage  packet,  was  by  no  means  suited  for  the  accom- 

^  Dangeau.    S^vigiA 
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modation  of  delicate  court  ladies.  As  her  maJMty  had  taken  npoaWi 
Heir  to  personate  a  fonMi^ii  washerwoman,  no  attention  was  bestowed  ai 
her  comforts  by  the  functionaries,  such  at  they  were,  who  saperintciU 
the  arrangements  f<ir  the  female  passengers.  It  was  with  great  difficaltft 
that  Pelegrina  Turinie  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  a  coarse  earthenwM 
basin  for  her  majesty V  use;  she  made  the  others  withdraw  to  a  respBGl> 
All  distance,  then  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  royal  inistreM,ia^ 
ported  her  in  her  amis  during  her  suflerings.' 

Marv  Beatrice  told  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  that  she  had  made  nineM 
voyages,  and  that  this  was  the  worst  of  all.  ^  It  was,''  said  she^  ^afciy 
dolefiii  vciyage,  and  I  wonder  still  that  I  lived  through  it.  I  had  beat 
compc'lled  to  leave  the  king,  my  husband,  without  knowing  what  wooU 
become  of  him,  and  1  feared  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  foes.*"  KiB| 
James  had  charged  the  count  de  Lauzun  to  shoot  the  captain  dead,  if  la 
betraye<]  any  intention  of  putting  the  queen  and  the  prince  into  the  handi 
of  the  Dutch.  Lauzun,  in  consequence,  stationed  himself  by  the  ibh- 
ter  of  the  vessel,  with  the  full  determination  to  throw  him  overboard,  is 
case  of  treacfiery ;  but  as  the  master  suspected  not  the  quality  of  hii 
passen<;prs,  he  conducted  himself  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  ordinarr 
persons,  und  stoored  his  course  safely  thront;h  a  fleet  of  fifty  Dutch  ships 
of  war,  not  one  of  which  questioned  this  little  bark  ;  and  thus  protecteii, 
as  it  were,  by  Htaven,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  the  passage, tad 
the  penis  of  the  voyage,  tlie  fugitive  queen,  and  her  infant  son,  laniied 
safely  at  Calais,  on  Tuesday,  December  ilth,  at  nine  in  the  mominf. 
The  little  prince  was  (piite  well,  and  merr\'  of  cheer,  lie  had  behsTed 
like  the  son  of  a  sailor;  he  was  almost  the  only  passenger  on  board  who 
had  not  sullored  from  sea-sickness,  and  he  had  not  cried  once  from  the 
monioiu  lie  was  taken  out  of  his  cradle  at  Whitehall  till  after  his  arrinl 
at  Calais."*  Sixteen  vrars  l>efore,  Ma^^•  of  Modena  had  embarked  in  tl- 
most  regal  poni[)  at  Calais,  in  the  Royal  Catherine  yacht,  a  virgin  bride, 
with  her  motiier,  and  a  splendid  retinue  of  Italian,  French,  and  English 
nobles,  all  emulous  to  do  her  honour;  now  she  landed  at  the  same  port, 
a  forlorn  fugitive,  wearing  a  peasant^s  humble  dress,  with  her  royal  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  storm  that  had  driven  lifi 
from  a  throne.  But  was  she  more  pitiable,  as  the  wife  of  the  man  she 
loved,  and  clasping  the  babe  whom  they  both  called  ^^  the  dearest  gift  of 
Heaven,^^  to  her  fond  bosom,  than  when  she  sailed  for  an  unknown  land, 
like  a  victim  adorned  for  a  sacrifice,  from  which  her  soul  revolted  ?  Then 
all  was  gloom  and  despair  in  her  young  heart,  and  she  wept  as  one  for 
whom  life  had  no  charms;  now  her  tears  flowed  chiefly  because  she 
was  separated  from  that  husband,  whose  name  had  filled  the  reluctant 
bride  of  flfieen  with  dismay.  The  reverse  in  her  fortunes  as  a  princess, 
was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  mutations  which  had  taken  place  io 
her  fi>elings  as  a  woman. 

Monsieur  Charot,  tlie  governor  of  Calais,  was  desirous  of  receiving 
Mary  Beatrice  with  the  honours  due  to  a  queen  of  Great  Britain,  but  she 

'  Ms.  MfiiioriaU  oi  Mury  d'E.'^tu.  in  ih«  An*lii\»»ji  rii  Rttyaume  de  France. 
1''''^*  ^  *lhuL     Liie  of  Jauic«.     Daugeau 
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d  her  determination  of  preserving  a  strict  incognito,  and  with- 
a  private  house,  where  she  wished  to  remain  peHectly  quiet,  till 
al  of  her  beloved  husband,  whom  she  expected  to  follow  her  in 
>ur8.  She  had  sent  St.  Victor  back  from  Gravesend,  to  apprise 
nes  of  her  embarkation,  and  now  wrote  the  following  pathetic 
w  sympathy  and  protection  to  her  old  friend,  Louis  XIV. : — 

*r  fugitiye  queen,  bathed  in  tears,  has  expofled  herself  to  the  otmost 

the  sea,  in  her  distress,  to  seek  fbi  consolation  and  an  asjlnm  from 
ist  monarch  in  the  world.     Her  evil  fortune  prooures  her  a  happiness 

the  greatest  nations  in  the  world  are  ambitious.  Her  need  of  it  dimi- 
>t  that  feeling,  since  she  makes  it  her  choice,  and  it  is  as  a  mark  of  the 

of  her  esteem  that  she  wishes  to  confide  to  him  that  which  is  the  most 
to  her,  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  her  son.  He  is  as  jet  too 
unite  with  her  in  the  grateful  a(>knowle<lgments  that  fill  my  heart.    I 

peculiar  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  my  griefs,  that  I  am  now  under  your 
1.     In  great  affliction,  I  am,  sir, 

**Your  very  affectionate  servant  and  sister, 

•*T»    QUIIV    OV   EVOLAVB."' 

gitation  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  wrote  this  letter,  may  be  traced 
idden  transition  from  the  simple  and  touching  description  of  her 
olate  condition,  to  laboured  attempts  at  compliments,  which  her 
Jiom  renders  obscure  and  hyperbolical,  and  the  reader  will  per- 
it  she  begins  in  the  third  person,  and  ends,  unconsciously,  in  the 

:ount  de  Lauzun,  who  had  been  for  many  years  under  the  cloud 
3ya1  displeasure,  had  previously  written,  by  an  express  to  Louis 
e  particulars  of  his  chivalrous  achievement,  stating  ^  that  king 
lad  enjoined  him  to  place  his  queen  and  son  in  his  majesty'a 
ids,  but  that  he  could  not  have  that  honour,  not  being  permitted 
his  presence."  Louis  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with  his  own  hand, 
him  to  return  to  court 

IS  informed  yesterday  morning,"  writes  Louis  to  Barillon,  De- 
14ih,  ^^  by  a  letter  from  the  count  de  Lauzun,  that  the  queen  of 

liad  happily  arrived  at  Calais,  after  escaping  great  dangers,  and 
iately  ordered  M.  de  Beringhen,  my  first  equerry,  to  set  off  with 
lages  and  the  officers  of  my  household,  to  attend  that  princess 

prince  of  Wales  on  their  journey,  and  to  render  them  all  due 

,  in  all  places  on  their  route.    Tou  will  inform  the  king  of  Exig- 

what  I  have  written  to  you."'    Before  this  cheering  intimation 

king  James,  he  had  addressed  the  following  letter,  in  behalf  of 

ive  queen  and  son,  to  his  royal  cousin  of  France : — 

,  and  my  brother, 

aope  that  the  queen,  my  wife,  and  my  son,  have  last  week  landed  in 

ur  ports,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  protecting  them.     Unless 

icripu  of  George  IV.,  Brit  Museum.  F.  56,  Recueii  de  Pieces,  MS.  140 
7t2  A.  Lettre  de  la  reine  d'Angleterre,  princess  de  Modena,  au  roi  de 
liouis  XIV.  There  is  a  trifling  variation  in  the  conclusion  of  this  letter 
,  cited  in  Dr.  Lingard's  Appendix.     This  appears  to  be  a  more  authen- 

Bc»tli  are  in  Ijad  French, 
rd's  Appeuilix,  from  UttriiJon's  DespatcUe^. 
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1  hsd  been  nnfortunately  Mopped  bf  thf>  way,  I  ihoald  have  been  wi&  yntt 
mtk  tJio  Millie  lor  iiiy^lf,  as  well  ■•  for  tbem.  Your  ambstMuior  will  ginyn 
an  acituiiit  of  tlii*  bm)  »iHte  nf  my  atfair^,  and  aMure  you,  alM,  tbai  1  bavedoM 
Dotliini;  coiitrnry  \o  the  frieud«liip  tliat  BubfUu  between  us.  I  am,  Tery  naeeNf, 
sir,  my  brother, 

*Toar  good  brother, 

«At  Whitrlmll,  ihU  ff  Dec.,  1C88/'> 

Lon^«  however,  before  this  letter  wti  penned  in  England,  modi  l» 
received  in  France,  Mary  Beatrice  had  endured  agonies  of  suspense  nd 
apprehension  from  her  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  her  royal  hmbui 
By  one  courier  it  was  reported  that  he  had  landed  at  Brest,  by  anotber, 
at  Boulo((ne ;  then,  that  he  had  been  arrested  in  England ;  but  the  moA 
alarming  rumour  of  all  was,  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarkd 
ft>  follow  her,  according  to  his  promise,  had  foundered  in  a  terrible  itom 
ai  sea,  and  his  majesty,  with  all  on  board,  had  perished.'  After  twodtti 
<if  intense  anxiety  hail  worn  away,  Mary  Beatrice  determined  to  go  oo  to 
Boulc»gne,  having  some  reason  to  suppose  that  she  would  receive  mon 
certain  intelligence  there  than  could  be  expected  at  Calais,  since  Doier 
had  declared  fur  the  prince  of  Orange. 


MARY  BEATRICE  OF  MODENA, 

QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  JAMES  II.,  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Ilonotirs  paid  to  Mnry  Bontrico  at  Calais — She  goes  to  Boulopie — Hears  of  tbe 
kiiiK't  urrcat — Wi^lios  to  return  to  England — Dissuaded  by  her  suite — Rrspect 
tfliown  »»)  iicr  by  or«!t»r  of  Louis  XIV. — EMiori  an«l  carrinjrefl  sent  for  her  jour- 
ney— Wlini  boiol  king  JaiiioSf  aOer  the  queen  loA  Whitehall  —  He  arrives  in 
Fihiice — Tin*  qiioen's  journey  tuwnnis  ^t.  Gonnains — i^tops  at  Beaumont'- 
Ilcarj  <»f  the  kin{('s  ej^'ape — Her  jny — Receives*  complimentary  niessa^s  from 
LoiiIh  XIV.  and  the  dauphiness — Met  by  Lfjuis  XIV.  at  Cliatou — His  couneou 
V'olj'dMit* — lie  conduct*  ht»r  to  ^*l.  Gcrmains — Majjnificent  rweption  there- 
Arrival  of  kin;;  James — Their  meeting; — Courtesies  of  Louis  XIV.  —  DejienJ- 
tMK.f  painfid   to  Mary  Beatrice — Tapc^slry  in   her  bed-room — Condtaney  of  htt 
Bervant> — Her  first  court  at  5>l.  Germains — IVtty  jealousies  of  the  daupbiiiess 
and  <*tl:er.». — Mnry  B<-atrioe  visits  the  dauphines>— Her  dresa — Attentions  to 
lier  by  Louin  XIV. —  His  admiration  of  her  manners — Queen  and  madanie 
MainteiKin  —  Queen's  p<)])uiarity  in  the  court  of  France  —  Her  letter  to  ih* 
coutit«v-*s  of  Liohlleld — Vints  to  VersiailJes  and  Trianon — King  James's  Iri*h 
expedition — Melancholy  parting  with  the  queen — She  retires  lo  Poi*>y — Sym« 
imthy  and  attention  of  the  king  of  France — Her  visit*  to  tliii  convent  of  Citail* 

'  Liii<;urd'ii  Appendix,  HUl.  ^ik^ioi^^  no\.  xvo.  *  UasUme  de  Se%%oe. 
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lot — Spiritual  friendships  with  the  nuns — Her  letters  to  the  ab1>0i«5 — Reported 
puf.'iioii  of  Louis  XIV.  for  Mary  Beatrice — 2ihe  u^es  her  iiiflueuci'  for  her  hus- 
band— Compelitfd  to  enter  into  state  atFair^* — Sends  money  to  a*#i-t  Dundee — 
Her  talent  for  business  —  Her  letter  to  Tyrconnell  and  others  —  Loss  of  the 
'jiittle  of  the  Btiyne — Kinj;  James  returns  to  ^t.  Oermains — Their  vi:«its  to  the 
French  court  at  Foniainebleau — Jacobite  corres|x>ndence — Queen  a^rain  tnrtintt 
—Her  situation  announced  —  The  £nKli>h  peers  and  peeresses  invited  to  her 
Mccouchement — Favourable  prospect  of  king  James — Preparations  lor  his  land- 
ing  in  England — Ho  leaves  St.  Germains  for  La  Hogue — Destruotion  of  the 
French  fleet — Despair  and  strange  conduct  of  king  James — Melancholy  state 
of  the  queen — James  returns  to  St.  Germains — Birth  of  their  yuniigest  child 
the  princess  Louisa — Christening  of  the  infant  princess. 

The  fugitive  queen  received  the  most  courteous  attentions,  durin^^  her 
biief  sojourn  at  Calais,  from  M.  Charot,  the  governor,  who  sent  every- 
thing that  could  conduce  to  her  comfort  to  the  house  where  she  and  her 
little  company  lodged,  and  notwithstanding  her  wish  to  remain  inci^nlto, 
he  complimented  her  and  the  prince  with  a  royal  salute  at  liicir  depar- 
tore.'  They  left  Calais  on  the  13th,  under  a  discharge  of  cannon  from 
the  town  and  castle,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  were 
now  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  royal  guest,  and  manifested  the  most 
lively  feelings  of  sympathy  for  her  and  her  infant  son.  Ilulf-way  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne,  her  majesty  was  met  by  a  company  of  dra- 
goons, who  escorted  her  carriage  to  Boulogne.  There  she  wa^  received 
by  the  governor,  the  due  d^Anmont,  with  signal  marks  of  respect  and 
offers  of  hospitality;  but  as  he  could  give  her  no  tidings  of  the  king,  her 
husband,  her  distress  of  mind  made  her  prefer  the  retirement  of  a  nun- 
nery, declaring  her  intention  of  remaining  there  with  her  son  till  she 
either  saw  or  heard  from  him.' 

All  direct  intelligence  from  England  being  stopped,  the  nimours  re- 
garding the  fate  of  king  James  were  so  vague  and  contradictory,  that 
even  Louis  XIV.  avowed  that  he  knew  not  what  to  think.  ^^  Meantime,^' 
•ays  Madame  de  Scvign6,  *^  the  queen  of  England  remains  at  Boulogne 
in  a  convent,  weeping  without  intermission  that  she  neither  soes  nor  can 
hear  any  certain  news  of  her  husband,  whom  she  passionately  loves.'' 

The  agonizing  pause  was  at  length  broken.  ^  Strickland,  the  vice-ad- 
mirBl  of  England,"  says  the  due  de  St.  Simon,  ^^  has  arrived  at  Calais, 
and  we  understand  from  him  that  king  James  has  been  brouirlu  back  to 
London,  where,  by  order  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  is  attended  by 
his  own  guards.  It  is  thought  he  will  escape  again.  Strickland  has  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  king  his  master;  Ending  that  lord  Dartmouth 
would  not  do  anything,  he  demanded  permission  to  retire  f»om  the  fleet 
at  Portsmouth,  and  has  come  in  a  small  vessel  to  Calais."  The  painful 
tidings  whicii  sir  Roger  Strickland  had  brought  were  at  first  carefully 
concealed  from  the  queen  by  her  friends ;  but  on  the  19th,  lier  passion- 
ate importunity  for  intelligence  of  her  husband  elicited  the  truth  from  a 
Benedictine  monk,  a  capuchin,  and  an  officer  who  had  just  escaped.  She 
implored  them  to  tell  her  all  they  knew ;  and  they  replied,  in  a  sorrow- 
ful tone,  ^Sacred  majesty,  the  king  has  been  arrested."^ 

»  Nurrative  of  the  escape.  *  Dnnp^jin.     S^vign^ 

•  Jonrnul  of  tlie  nncens  escape,  Archive?  nu  Roynume  dc  Fr\'.\c»i.   C^va!CCsn\^^K& 

yoL.  IX.  —  IS 
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M  I  know  nou^^  myn  tin  eye-witness,  **  whiell  was  the  moM  dirtH<h| 
tn  us,  lilt*  ^a(i  news  of  i)i«*  detention  of  the  king,  or  the  eftct  il  p»> 
ducetl  on  the  queen,  our  inisiress.'*' '  Her  first  words  were  to  ex|iifN 
her  deterniiiiaiion  of  sending  the  infiint  prince  on  to  Paris,  while  she » 
turned  to  Kngland  to  use  what  exertions  she  could  for  her  lord's  libm 
tion,  or  else  to  share  his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  Her  kisM 
attendants  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  dissuade  her  from  this  wild  piQJe0i 
by  representing  to  her  that  she  would  only  increase  his  troubles,  vflk* 
out  bring  able  to  render  him  any  service ;  and  that  she  ongbt  to  b 
implicidy  guided  by  the  directions  which  he  gave  her  at  parting. 

The  liunie  day  arrived  the  principal  equerry  of  the  king  of  Fiinee, 
with  letters  and  sympathizing  messages  for  the  queen.  She  was  forts' 
nately  compelled  to  compose  herself  to  receive  these  with  suitable  l^ 
knowledgments.  Louis  had  sent  a  noble  escort,  with  his  own  carringei 
and  horses,  to  convey  her  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  which  he  had,  ii 
the  first  instance,  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  her  reception.  He  had  eo» 
manded,  that  in  every  town,  tlirough  which  she  passed,  she  should  be 
received  with  the  same  honours  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen  of  Fiance. 
He  had  also,  as  the  roads  were  almost  impassable  from  the  deep  snow 
which  covered  the  wliole  face  of  the  country,  sent  a  band  of  pioneen 
to  precede  her  niiijosty'^s  carriage,-  and  mark  out  a  straight  hne  fur  bn 
progress,  laying  everything  smooth  and  plain  before  her,  so  that  she 
mij^ixl  be  able  to  travel  with  the  least  possible  fatigue ;  a  piece  of  gal- 
lantry that  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  English  ladies,  and  gratefuliv 
ackiiowledired  bv  kin?  James.'  The  faithful  followers  of  Marv  6a- 
trice  were  urgent  for  her  to  commence  her  journey  towanis  Pari?, 
dreading  the  possibility  of  her  fnuling  means  of  returning  to  Englaod  if 
she  remained  on  the  coast.  At  length,  she  yielded  to  tiieir  persuasion j. 
and  departed,  on  the  20ih  of  December,  for  .Montrieul.  The  due  d'Ao- 
mont  and  a  cavalcade  of  gentlemen  escorted  her  majesty  from  Bouiogoe, 
till  within  three  leaj^ues  of  Montrieul;  there  she  and  her  little  train  were 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  king  of  France.  Tiiey  remained  there  the 
whole  of  that  day,  **and  by  the  grace  of  God,"'  says  the  historian  of  ibe 
escape,  '*  learned  that  king  James  was  still  at  Whitehall/'' 

Tiie  morbid  state  of  despondency  into  which  James  sunk  after  the 
departure  of  his  queen,  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  following  letter, 
which  he  wrote  to  lord  Dartmouth  the  next  morning : 

Kino  James  to  Lord  Daktxouth.* 

•»W|jiteIiall.  Dw.  10.  ICSS 
**Tliin{r'  liavinf?  so  IkkI  an  aspect,  I  could  no  loiif^or  defer  secuniif;  the  quf^c 
and  my  son,  Mlticli  I  hope  I  have  done,  and  thai  by  to-niorrow  by  noon  tr.-y 
will  Ikj  out  vf  the  reach  t»f  my  enemi*'.*.  I  am  at  ea#e  ijow  I  have  ^ent  ihitn 
■way.  I  have  nut  heard  this  day.  m  I  expet-ted,  from  njy  cornmi<?ioner5  wi'i 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who.  ]  believe,  wi!l  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  stop  hi* 

'Journal  of  ilie  eseape  of  the  queen.  Archives  au  Royaume. 
•.Ttiiirnal  i>t'  kinp  Jarneiv. 

•Original    MS.,  verified  hy  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  dt 
Fraiifo      Chailhu  Collfction. 
*Dartmomh  \'upctft. 
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Toh  ;  to  that  I  am  in  no  goocl  way,  nay,  in  as  bad  a  one  ns  is  possible.  I  am 
ding  the  duke  of  Berwick  down  to  Portsmouth,  by  whom  you  will  know  my 
>lution  concerning  the  fleet  under  your  command,  and  what  resolutions  I  have 
5n,  till  when  I  would  not  have  you  stir  from  the  place  where  you  are,  for 
erml  reasons." 

That  morning  the  king  spent  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation,  till 
ieTed  of  some  portion  of  his  anxiety  regarding  his  wife  and  son  by  the 
am  of  St.  Victor,  who  told  him  that  he  had  seen  her  majesty,  with 

prince,  safely  on  board  the  yacht,  and  under  sail  for  France.  Then 
assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect,  and  ordered  the  guards  to  be  in  readi- 
«  to  attend  him  to  Uxbridge  the  next  day,  and  talked  of  offering  battle 
his  foes,  though  he  confessed  to  Barillon  that  he  had  not  a  single  corps 

whose  fidelity  he  could  rely.* 

The  same  day,  James  learned  that  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  other  places 
S  submitted  themselves  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  that  a  regiment 
Scotch  horse  had  deserted.  "  Nor  was  there  an  hour,''  observes  sir 
in  Reresby,  emphatically,  *^  but  his  majesty  received,  like  Job,  ill  news 
one  sort  or  another ;  so  that,  prompted  by  most  fatal  advice,  the  next 
r  being  the  11th,  he  withdrew  himself  privately." 
Before  his  departure,  James  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Feversham,  inform- 
'  him  ^  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  send  away  the  qneen  and  the 
nee  of  Wales,  lest  their  lives  should  be  endangered  by  falling  into  the 
Mny's  hands,  and  that  he  was  about  to  follow  them ;  that  could  he 
;  have  relied  on  his  troops,  he  would  at  least  have  had  one  blow  for 
*  When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  soldiers,  many  of  them  wept.' 
Af^r  a  day  of  excessive  mental  fatigue  and  agitation,  the  unfortunate 
[g  retired  to  his  lonely  pillow.     As  he  was  stepping  into  bed,  he  told 

earl  of  Mulgrave  '^  that  he  had  good  hopes  of  an  accommodation 
h  the  prince  of  Orange."  "  Does  he  advance  or  retreat  ?"  asked  the 
1.  The  king  owned  that  his  adversary  continued  to  advance.  Mui- 
▼e  shook  his  head,  witli  a  melancholy  air.'    James  had  summoned 

council  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  without  any  in- 
Uon  of  being  present,  it  has  been  generally  said ;  but  his  mind  was 
too  unsettled  a  state  to  be  firm  to  any  purpose  long. 
\bout  midnight,  he  rose  and  disguised  himself  in  a  black  periwig  and 
in  clothes,  left  his  bed-room  by  the  little  door  in  the  ruelle^  and  at- 
ded  only  by  sir  E^lward  Hales,  who  was  waiting  for  him,  descended 

backstairs,  and  crossing  Privy-gardens,  as  the  queen  had  done  two 
hts  before,  got  into  a  hackney  coach,  proceeded  to  the  Horse-ferry,  and 
ssed  the  Thames  in  a  little  boat  with  a  single  pair  of  oars  to  Vaux- 
1.^  James  had  taken  the  great  seal  with  him  from  Whitehall,  doubt* 
I  with  the  idea  that  he  might  have  occasion  to  use  it  on  his  arrival  in 
ince,  to  give  effect  to  royal  letters,  pardons,  and  commissions ;  but 
impted  by  an  impulse  which  appears  clearly  symptomatic  of  a  disor- 
lized  brain,  he  threw  it  into  the  river  while  crossing.     It  was  well, 

Lln?ard,  from  Barillon.  *Kcnnet, 

Sheffield,  diiko  of  Buckin^^ham's  Memoirs. 

Keciial  of  king  James's  departure,  given  by  himself  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot 
also  his  life. 
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perhiip^*  for  9ome  ofiiir  leaders  of  the  rerolution-^appT«  certunh^k 
the  i!uiii!)ri('rs  nf  liit'  uiirnriiinau*  kinsi — lliai  it  was  only  one  of  ihehidii 
ty(K's  (if  Ttxii]  power  that  he  tlung  iDio  those  dark  deep  waters, ialhi 
silence  aiiiJ  loneliness  of  that  melancholy  voyage.  Many  an  uiiSQeo» 
ful  speculator,  in  niiHlem  times,  has  plunged  himself  into  eternity  frai 
causes  far  less  exciting  than  ihf)sc  which  had  impelled  the  betrayed  kiif 
and  father  to  leave  his  palace  in  the  dead  of  a  wintry  night,  with  orif 
one  companion,  to  encounter  greater  perils  tliau  ihose  from  which  i 
fled. 

Horses  stood  ready  f(»r  his  majesty  at  Vauxhall.  He  mounted  in  hulB, 
attended  by  sir  Edward  Hales;  and,  conducted  by  his  guide  ihroogk 
bye- ways,  crossed  the  Med  way  at  Ailesford  bridge.  He  found  SheldoOi 
one  of  his  equerries,  wailing  for  him  at  Wool  peck  with  a  fresh  relay  of 
horses.  At  ten  oVlock  in  the  morning,  he  arrived  at  Einley  ferry,  not 
Fevershani,  and  embarkeil  in  a  custom-house  hoy.  which  had  been  hind 
for  the  passage  by  sir  Edward  Hales.  The  wiud  was  fresh,  and  the  nt 
sel  requiring  more  ballast,  the  master  ran  her  ashore  near  Sheemeft 
Unfortunately  sir  Edward  Hales,  wlide  they  were  wailing  for  the  risiog 
of  the  tide,  sent  his  servant  to  the  Feversham  post-oflice,  and  as  his  ted 
was  in  that  neitrhbourhood.  his  livery  was  known.'  The  man  was 
dodged  to  the  river-side  hy  some  of  the  members  of  a  gang  of  rulliaiUi 
wlio  had  formed  a  protitahle  association  for  stopping  tlte  panic-«lrickeD 
catholics  in  their  lli^hi  to  Fiancf,  and  stripping  them  of  their  property. 
These  men  perceiving  that  sir  Edward  Hales  was  in  the  hoy,  came, to 
the  number  of  tiUy,  m  three  boats,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  it 
eleven  oVinrk  at  niglit,  and  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  ^he  was  i>eginRinf 
to  lloat.  They  It  aped  into  the  cabin,  and  seizetl  the  king  and  his  ivo 
comjmnions,  with  abusive  langiiaife.  Sir  Edward  Hales  {>orceivinz  thit 
his  majesty  was  unknown,  took  Ames,  the  leader  of  tliose  despcradofSi 
aside,  and  putting  lifty  guineas  into  his  hand,  promised  him  one  hundred 
more  if  he  would  allow  them  to  escape.  Ames  took  the  money,  and 
promised  to  go  on  shf)re  to  make  arrangements  for  thai  purpose,  but 
advis4>d  them  to  give  up  all  their  valuable>  into  iiis  hands,  as  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  conduct  of  his  people  while  he  was  gone.  The  king 
gave  him  three  hundred  guineas,  all  tlie  money  he  had,  and  his  watch; 
and,  true  to  his  methodical  habits  of  business,  took  his  receipt  for  thcX 
trillcs.  Ames  went  off  with  his  prey,  and  then  his  men  came  rudelr 
about  the  king,  and  insisted  on  searching  his  person  for  more  bootv. 
James,  neverlhele^s,  succeeded  in  securint;  his  coronation  ring,  and  ihrR 
great  diamond  bcHJkins  belonging  to  his  queen.' 

As  soon  as  the  tide  rose  high  enough,  the  rulHans  brought  the  hoy  op 
to  Feversham.  and  putiinif  the  king  and  his  companions  into  a  cnachf 
carried  them  to  an  inn,  ainulst  tiie  yells  and  insults  o(^  the  mob,  by  whom 
his  majesty  was  mistaken  for  the  chaplain  of  sir  Eilwanl  Hales  or  failier 
Petre.  Tiiis  was  the  third  agitatinj;  night  James  had  passed  wiihoat 
sleep  since  his  sorrowful  parting  w  iih  his  wife  and  child.     WJicn  mom- 

*  Kinu  James's  Journal.     Eliis  Corresponilenoe. 

*  lit^citat  ut  kini*  Jainos's  Jt*j)ariurc.     Cliaillot  JVIS. 
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kig  came,  a  teaman  among  the  crowd,  who  had  served  under  him,  re- 
cognised him,  and  bursting  into  tears,  knelt  and  begi^ed  to  kiss  his  hand. 
Overpowered  by  this  touching  proof  of  devotion  from  his  humble  liege- 
■HD,  James  wept  The  instinctive  act  of  homage  performed  by  the 
tme-hearted  sailor  betrayed  the  rank  of  the  royal  prisoner.  The  very 
nfiians  who  had  plundered  and  insulted  him,  when  they  saw  his  tears 
were  awed  and  melted ;  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  offered  to  return 
their  pillage.  James  bade  them  keep  the  money,  and  would  only  receive 
hia  sword  and  jewels.  The  seamen  formed  themselves  into  a  guard 
loand  his  person,  and  declared  ^  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be 
touched.'^ ^  James  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  that  he  had  still  many 
loyal  hearts  among  his  people.  Even  at  Feversham  something  might 
iMve  been  done,  had  he  been  in  a  state  of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Mmlsion  of  feeling  manifested  in  his  favour.  But  he  was  not :  he  began 
to  talk  in  a  rambling  and  incoherent  manner.  One  minute  he  wept,  and 
■aked  **  what  crimes  he  had  committed  to  deserve  such  treatment  ?^^  and 
■poke  ^  of  the  ill  offices  done  to  him  by  the  black  coats ;''  said  ^  that 
the  prince  of  Orange  sought  not  only  his  crown  but  his  life ;"  and  im- 

Sred  those  present  ^  to  get  him  a  boat  that  he  might  escape,  or  his 
od  would  be  on  their  heads.^'  Then  he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper;  wrote,  tore,  wrote  again;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  penning  a 
oriier  summons  to  lord  Winchelsea.'  That  nobleman  hastene<l  to  his  ma- 

Sty,  who  then  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  mayor, 
e  rabble  objected  to  his  removal,  but  the  seamen  carried  the  point, 
though  with  difficulty.  The  mayor  was  an  honest  man,  and  treated  his 
■overeiga  with  all  the  respect  in  his  power.  James  talked  wildly,  and 
of  things  little  to  the  purpose:  ^of  the  virtues  of  St.  Winifred's  well, 
and  his  loss  of  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  which  had  belonged  to  £dward 
dio  Confessor.''*  He  was  finally  seized  with  another  fit  of  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  which  probably  averted  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  frenzy,  but 
made  him  very  sick  and  weak. 

The  earl  of  Winchelsea,  who  had  been  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
hie  majesty  when  duke  of  York,  and  had  married  the  accomplished 
Auie  Kingsmill,  a  fiivourite  maid  of  honour  of  the  queen,  was  much 
eoncemed  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  royal  master,  and  besought 
hhn  not  to  persist  in  his  rash  design  of  leaving  England,  reasoned  with 
him  on  the  ruinous  efifect  such  a  step  must  have  on  his  afiSiirs,  and  at 
lest  succeeded  in  calming  him.  James  made  him  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
eounty  of  Kent,  and  governor  of  Dover  castle  on  the  spot.  The  next 
day,  sir  James  Oxendon  came  with  the  militia,  under  pretence  of  guard- 
ing his  majesty  from  the  rabble,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  him  from 
escaping ;  a  piece  of  gratuitous  baseness  for  which  he  was  not  thanked 
by  WUliam.' 

For  nearly  two  days,  no  one  in  London  knew  what  had  become  of 

*  Joamal  of  James  II.,  cited  bj  IVIacpherion.  *  Continnntor  of  Mackintosh. 
'Continoator  of  Mackintosh.     James  was  probably  phintlered  of  the  antiqua 

gold  crucifix  and  rosary,  recently  taken  out  of  the  coffin  of  Edward  the  Confeswi 
which  contained  this  relic. 

*  Raietby's  Memoira 
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h»  ■Mjestf.  On  the  moniing  of  the  11th  of  I>K«nh(i.  ■ 
Kciuuh  nuuit  pranted  fairaiwlf  •!  iha  doov  oC  Ae  iiiaadl^ 
WhiiafaaU,  MaiiBf  ih«  ha  wm  ■  mMiiiifi»r  horn  ktiiff  }nn! 
long  bAra  tw  coold  obtun  imniioa.    At  IhI,  SbfOriJ  mf-'wl 


ft;: 


r.-mttnnit* 
wniMiM  only,  writian  in  the  wril-kBowa  i 
raifn,  sppriung  then  that  ha  wm  ■  priKMM  in  iht 
U  Fevenham.  Tha  laithrul  niMWdger,  who  had 
to  hU  ro}**]  muter  by  driiferinf  Ihii  iMMr,  deMr.'  . 
dkireM  ID  which  he  hwl  left  hia  m^eMy  U  the  ia&.'  The  :;< 
roui^MMU  \ojtitj  of  thii  noble  mot  of  ktw  degree  oogbl  to  hff  V 
■hamed  the  titled  traitor,  Halibi,  who  nl  thai  da.y  v  president  dill 
eouDcil,Bnd  would  fuD  ht*e  adjantati  the  ■netnbly  to  prrraBiiif  l^ 
Ihing  being  done  for  the  relief  of  the  king ;  bgt  U  uletarc  bcAHlr  mm  l** 
forth,  and  with  a  bnnt  of  manlj  eloquenee  repfe^-ninl  '■*  ihe  bunm  I 
of  leaving  tlieir  king  to  be  lora  to  piecea  by  the  nbhle.  and  imimd  te  I 
isnrea  ahontd  be  taken  for  hia  penooal  aafety.  iince,  with  iQ  to  I 
,  be  wai  atill  their  aovereign."  He  thai  propoied  ihet  W  I 
lam,  with  400  of  the  gnanla,  ahonld  be  ineuniiy  deopatdtedvit  1 
hia  niajeaty'*  coaehea  to  invite  him  to  tetmi*  Sliaiue  kepi  Aoee  aT  ' 
who  would  bin  have  oppoeed  thia  mouoa;  and  the  loida  AvMi 
Lichfield,  Tannoiilh,  and  Hiddletoa  posted  down 
acquaint  the  king  "  that  hia  goaids  were  coming  to  eseott  hia  to  be- 
don,  whither  hia  friendi  desired  him  to  retnm."  James  deiemuBed  m 
du  ao,  and  eommenred  his  journey.  At  Sitiingbonme  he 
hia  guards  mid  ei^uipage,  and  many  of  hia  faithful  fricnda  flocked  nad 
him?  He  liept  thai  night  at  Rocheater,  whence  he  dnpatched  M 
Fevenham  wiili  a  letter  to  ihe  prince  of  Orange,  inviting  him  to  temt 
to  London  for  the  purpoae  of  an  amicable  treaty.  The  next  day,  D^ 
cember  1 6lh,  he  returned  to  hia  capital,  and  wae  gneteti  with  impaieuiari 
demonalraliona  of  aSeetioo.  He  came  through  the  ctiy  to  WhileliiU; 
8  body  of  genllemen,  forming  a  volunteer  guard  ol  honour,  preceded  bia 
bareheaded.  The  bells  rang  joyooaly,  and  the  air  iraa  rent  with  dK 
acciamaiinni  of  people  t^  all  degree*,  who  ran  in  crowde  to  wdceai 
him.  These  manifeataiiona  of  loyally  were  ftr  more  fiattering,  tpea- 
laneoua  aa  ihey  were,  and  the  free-will  offiringa  of  popolar  KympaihT 
in  hia  diatreaa,  than  if  he  had  returned  from  a  deciaive  victory  over  tk 
force*  of  the  Dutch  prince.  Tel  every  art  had  been  used  to  alam  it 
metropolia  with  warnings  and  incendiary  ouicriee  (tf  Iriah  and  pofidi 
maaaacres;  but  in  apiie  of  everything,  the  people  showed  that,  tlunfl 
Ihey  hated  popery,  tliey  loved  the  king.  Whitehall  waa  never  not 
crowded  than  an  that  occaaion,  even  to  the  royal  bed-chamber.* 

Among  the  numerous  candidate*  for  audience  was  a  deputation  tarn 
the  freebooters  at  ('"eveisham,  who  came  to  beg  hia  majeaty'a  pardoa  b 
■  filieffielil'f  MeiDoin. 

'Sliedlglil'a  MeinoiriL    Macpherson.    Ltngard.    James's  Joomal. 
'Journal  of  liing  Jnme*.     Macplierton.     Burnet, 
'Journal  of  Jkinnt.     I^(c  diua.     BunaL     MaekiotoalL    EennsL    Echsid. 
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'  late  outrage,  and  to  profiler  once  more  a  restitution  of  the  gold  of 
^h  they  had  rifled  him.  James  not  only  bade  them  keep  it,  but 
^  them  ten  guineas  to  drink  his  health/  Cheered  by  the  apparent 
•Uon  that  had  taken  place,  the  king  exerted  himself  to  bold  hit 
^^  and  supped  in  state.  ^  I  stood  by  him  during  his  supper,^'  says 
d  Dartmouth,  ^and  he  told  me  all  that  had  happened  to  him  at 
^rsham  with  as  much  unconcernedness  as  if  they  had  been  the  ad- 
Itures  of  some  other  person,  and  directed  a  great  deal  of  his  discourse 
De,  though  I  was  but  a  boy."'  That  night  the  metropolis  was 
UDinated,  and  the  streets  were  full  of  bonfires.  Scarcely,  however, 
d  the  king  retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  when  Zulestien  demanded  an 
Biediate  audience,  being  charged  with  letters  from  the  Dutch  prince, 
master,  requiring  that  his  majesty  should  remain  at  Rochester  while 
came  to  sojourn  in  London.  James,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  replied 
lat  the  request  came  too  late ;  and  as  he  was  now  in  London,  a  per- 
lal  interview  could  the  better  take  place."  The  only  outrage  that 
iced  an  expression  of  anger  was  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  his 
redited  messenger,  lord  Feversham;  he  expressed  surprise  and  in- 
oation,  and  wrote  to  the  prince  demanding  his  release.'  William 
I  now  acting  as  king  of  England  defactOj  without  any  other  authority 
1  that  bestowed  upon  him  by  foreign  troops  and  deserters. 
ames  was  without  money,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  ofiered, 
sked,  to  supply  his  exigencies,  exhibited  a  churlish  spirit  truly  dis- 
hful. Lord  Bellasis,  a  Roman-catholic  peer,  refused  to  assist  him 
h  the.loan  of  a  thousand  pounds,^  and  a  base  regard  to  purse-preserv- 
n  thinned  his  presence-chamber  the  next  morning.  It  was  then  that 
»  noble  gentlemen,  Colin  earl  of  Balcarres,  and  the  gallant  viscount 
ndee,  presented  themselves,  charged  with  offers  of  service  from  his 
ry  council  in  Scotland.  ^  They  were  received  affectionately  by  the 
g,  but  observed  that  none  were  with  him  but  some  of  the  gentlemen 
lis  bed-chamber.  One  of  the  generals  of  his  disbanded  army  entered 
lie  they  were  there,  and  told* the  king  that  most  of  his  generals  and 
^nels  of  his  guards  had  assembled  that  morning,  upon  observing  the 
rersal  joy  of  the  city  on  his  return ;  that  the  result  of  their  meeting 
I  to  tell  his  majesty  that  much  was  still  in  their  power  to  serve  and 
;nd  him ;  that  most  part  of  the  disbanded  army  was  either  in  London 
near  it,  and  that  if  he  would  order  them  to  beat  their  drums,  they 
-e  confident  twenty  thousand  men  could  be  got  together  before  the 
.  of  the  day.'  ^  My  lord,'  said  the  king,  ^  I  know  you  to  be  my  friend, 
sere  and  honourable ;  the  men  who  sent  you  are  not  so,  and  I  expect 
hing  from  them.'  He  then  said,  ^  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  he  would 
B  a  walk.'  None  attended  him  but. Colin  and  lord  Dundee.  When 
was  in  the  Mall,  he  stopped  and  looked  at  them,  and  asked  how 
ey  came  to  be  with  him,  when  all  the  world  had  forsaken  him  and 
le  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ?'  Colin  said,  ^  their  fidelity  to  so  good  a 

Sllift  Corre>|)on«lence.  *  Nolo  in  New  Burnet 

Fame»'6  Journal.  'Continuator  of  Mackintosh. 

iJogmphical  notice  of  Colin,  earl  of  Balcarres,  by  lord  Lindsay,  his  desceodp 
;  from  tbr  original  family  document.     Printed  by  lUe  BantvBA.yci'i^  C\>a^c^« 
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prince  comes  to  St.  Janies^m  and  iilU  Whitehall  with  Dutch  snudi.* 
Even  thiMi,  ir  James  could  have  been  roused  from  the  morbid  Mmff 
of  de^pai^  into  which  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  daughters,  and  £i 
treachery  of  his  ministers  had  plunged  him,  his  Dutch  nephew  ni^ 
have  had  cause  to  repent  of  his  exp^ition.    Ministers,  counsellon,  ia4 
genenil  oflicers  might  be  false  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  but  the  fMt 
bmly  i)f  the  (HMiple  were  true,  and  eager  to  fight  for  their  natire  sotcfm* 
if  lie  would  but  have  trusted  to  their  loyalty.    The  greatest  oflenccmr 
all,  that  James  ever  gave  to  this  country,  and  for  which  he  never  Im 
been  forj^iven,  wa^i,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  driven  away  by  a 
foreign  prince,  without  a  struggle.    The  season  of  manly  enterprise  «« 
past,  and  he  felt  incapable  of  grappling  with  the  atorm  in  his  pmeii 
state  of  mind  and  body. 

The  unfortunate  king  did  not  airive  at  Gravesend  till  seven  in  the 
evening,  wet  and  weary,  and  long  afWr  dark  \  he  was  compelled  to  sleep 
there  tliat  night*  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Exkins,  an  attorney.  ^  The  next 
morning,"  James  says,  ^'  he  received  a  blank  pass  from  the  prince  of 
Oranire,  which  he  had  desired,  in  order  to  send  one  over  to  the  queen, 
believing  her  landed  before  that,  in  France,  with  her  son."*  The  ex- 
pression is  a  little  mysterious,  as  if  the  king  meant  to  enable  Mary  Bet- 
trice  to  return  to  him  a^«iin,  according  to  her  earnest  wish,  after  he  bid 
been  so  eaj^er  to  send  Ikt  away,  another  symptom  of  the  unsettled  stale 
of  his  uiiiid.  At  ten  the  next  morning,  he  proceeded,  under  the  esrort 
oi'  the  r)ut(*h  guards,  to  Rochester,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
house  of  sir  Kicliard  Head.  During  the  three  days  that  he  remained  at 
Rochester,  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  sent  daily  to  entreat  him  noi  to  with- 
draw. Every  hour  the  king  received  visits  from  gentlemen  and  officer?, 
who  heirgrd  him  to  remain  in  England.'  While  others  reasoned  Mi:h 
calmness,  the  fiery  Dundee  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  desponding  spirit 
of  his  heartbroken  sovereign.  ^^Make  your  stand  here,''  said  he, ''and 
summon  your  subjects  to  their  allegiance.  Give  me  your  commission. 
1  will  undfcriake  to  collect  ten  thousand  men  of  your  disbanded  army  to- 
gether, and  with  them  I  will  carry  your  sUindard  through  England,  and 
drive  the  Dutch  and  their  prince  before  you."  The  king  said,  *'he  be- 
lieved it  might  be  done,  but  it  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and  he  would 
not  do  so  much  mischief  to  the  English  nation,  which  he  loved,  and 
doubif'd  not  but  his  people  would  soon  come  to  their  senses  again.^ 
Instead  of  following  the  counsels  of  gallant  Dundee,  he  sat  inactively, 
repeating  to  himself,  "God  help  me,  whom  can  I  trust?  My  own  chil- 
dren have  forsaken  me."  Burnet  pretends  that  James  was  fixed  in  hn 
determination,  ^^  by  an  earnest  letter  from  the  queen,  reminding  him  of 
his  promise  to  follow  her,  and  urging  its  fulfilment  in  very  imperious 
language.     This  letter,"  Burnet  says,  **  was  intercepted,  opened,  and  read.* 

"Journal  of  James  II.  •  IhiiK     Clarendon  Diary. 

•  1  hi-<  (HiiiverMition  was  overhennl  by  David  Mitldlcton,  a  servant  ol*  the  eari 
of  Mj.ldlotoii,  while  iie  was  inciuling  tlie  fire,  and  by  him  aAerwardi  rept^aiol 
to  Cam?  lilt*  his-roriuii. 

•'•Thrro  was  at  loast  as  much  of  the  Imrbariar)  as  Uie  politician,  in  breakini 
that  riioai  bacred  aeaV." — Covuvuuuot  oC  ^lacLmUjsh. 
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find  then  forwarded  to  the  kinff,  at  Rochester.''  Persons  who  conld  be 
tfuilty  of  the  baseness  of  breaking  the  seal  of  such  a  letter,  would  not 
D^itate  at  misrepresenting  its  contents,  which  were,  doubtless,  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  feminine  tenderness  of  the  queen^s  character,  her 
ftdoring  fondness  for  her  husband,  and  her  fears  for  his  personal  safety. 
]t  is  certain,  that  James  had  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  his  wife  and 
son  when  he  quitted  Whitehall  the  first  time,  and  that  nothing  could 
•hake  his  resolution.  He  was  playing  the  game  into  the  hands  of  his 
subtle  adversary,  who  was  impatient  for  him  to  be  gone,  and  had  order- 
ed the  back  premises  of  the  house  at  Rochester,  where  he  lodged,  to  be 
left  unguarded,  to  allow  him  every  facility  for  escape.  Before  silting 
down  to  supper,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  December  the  22d,  James 
drew  up  the  well-known  paper,  containing  the  reasons  which  impelled 
him  to  withdraw  for  the  present.  In  this  declaration,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  sums  up,  in  simple  but  forcible  language,  the  outrages  and  in- 
sults to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  prince  of  Orange;  but  when 
he  alludes  to  the  unprincipled  aspersion  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  his  style 
becomes  impassioned :  ^  What  had  I  then  to  expect  ?"  he  asks,  ^  from 
one,  who  by  all  arts  had  taken  such  pains  to  make  me  appear  as  black 
as  hell  to  my  own  people,  as  well  as  to  all  the  world  besides  ?"  His 
concluding  words  are  neither  those  of  a  tyrant  nor  a  bigot :  ^  I  appeal," 
says  he,  ^.to  all  who  are  considering  men,  and  have  had  experience, 
whether  any  thing  can  make  this  nation  so  great  and  flourishing  as  liberty 
of  conscience  ?  some  of  our  neighbours  dread  it.''  This  paper,  James 
gave  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  with  orders  that  it  should  be  printed  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone.  He  then  took  leave  of  his  few  faithful  followers 
and  retired  to  bed.  Between  twelve  and  one  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
he  rose,  and  attended  only  by  his  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  Mr. 
Biddulph,  and  Labadie,  the  husband  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  nurse,  led 
the  house  by  a  back  stair  and  postern  door,  and  so  through  the  garden, 
where  captain  Macdonald  waited  to  guide  him  to  the  place  where  cap- 
tain Trevanion  waited  with  a  boat  These  two  faithful  .officers  rowed 
his  majesty  and  his  companions  to  a  sorry  fishing-smack,  that  lay  a  little 
below  Sheerness.  In  this  vessel,  king  James  crossed  the  wintry  waves, 
and,  as  usual,  encountered  very  rough  weather,  many  hardships,  and 
some  danger.'  The  circumstances  under  which  James  left  England 
have  been  illustrated  by  a  noble  young  author  of  our  own  times  in  a 
pathetic  poem,  in  which  .the  following  striking  lines  occur : — 

**  We  thought  of  ancient  Lear,  with  the  tetnpest  overhead  : 
Discj owned,  betrayed,  abandoned — but  nought  could  break  his  will, 
Not  Mary,  his  false  Regan — nor  Anno,  his  Goneril."  • 

The  tragedy  of  real  life  is  sometimes  strangely  mingled  with  circum- 
stances  of  a  comic  character,  which  appear  the  more  ridiculous  perhaps 
from  the  revulsion  of  feeling  they  are  apt  to  produce  on  persons  labour- 
ing under  the  excitement  of  excessive  grief.  King  James,  in  the  midst 
of  his  distress  during  this  melancholy  voyage,  felt  his  mirth  irresistibly 

*  Journal  of  Jame.«  II. '9  Life. 

■From  "  ni>toric  Fanri«'!«,"  by  the  Hon.  George  Sydney  Smyth,  M.P.,  a  voluras 
replete  with  noble  and  chivalrio  sentiments. 
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excited,  when  he  saw  the  bnTe  captain  Treranioo  attempting  to  If 
■ome  baron  for  liis  refection  in  a  frying-pan  that  had  a  hole  in  it,  «W 
that  gallant  officer  was  compelled  to  stop  with  a  pitched  rag;  tl  Ai  _ 
sight  of  this  expecheni  the  king  gare  way  to  immoderate  laughter,  wM  ■' 
was  renewed  when  the  captain  proceeded  to  tie  a  cord  round  tn  dl 
cracked  can,  to  make  it  in  a  condition  to  hold  the  drink  they  had  p» 
pared  for  him.  A  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrotie  is  often  a  happy  fi^ 
vision  of  nature  to  preserve  an  overcharged  heart  from  breaking  nadv 
the  pressure  of  mortal  sorrow.  It  was  well  for  the  &llen  majestrd 
England  that  he  could  laugh  at  things,  which  were  melancholy  indi» 
tions  of  his  calamitous  reverse  of  fortune.  The  laughter,  however,  «■ 
medic inaK  for  he  ate  and  drank  heartily  of  the  coarse  hn  that  was  id 
before  him,  and  always  declared  that  he  never  enjoyed  a  meal  more  ii 
his  life.  James  landed  at  the  small  village  of  Ambleteuse,  near  BoulognCt 
at  three  o^cIock  in  the  moniing  of  December  the  25th,  being  Christmai- 
dav,  O.  S.' 

Mary  Beatrice,  meantime,  whom  we  left  at  Montrieul,  reached  Abbe- 
ville on  the  21st,  where  she  slept  and  passed  the  Saturday,  which  wai 
kept  in  France  as  New  YearVDay,  N.S.  She  arrived  at  Poix  on  the 
Sunday,  at  two  oVlork,  where  she  was  apprised,  that  Louis  XIV.  io- 
tended  to  as^^i^n  one  of  the  niO!<t  sUitrly  palaces  in  France,  the  Chaieao 
of  St.  Geriiiains,  for  hor  residence.  When  her  majesty  approached  Beau- 
vais,  the  bishop,  and  all  the  priticipal  people  in  the  town  came  out  to 
meet  and  welronie  her.  ^The  same  had  been  done,"  pursues  our  au- 
thority, ^^  in  all  other  places  through  which  she  passed ;  but  this  bishop 
ofltTcd  particular  marks  of  respect  and  generous  attention  to  the  ro^'sl 
fugitive,  and  she  remained  at  Beauvais  till  Tuesday,  the  25th,  where  she 
received  the  welcome  news,  that  our  king  had  left  London,  which  jo}*ful 
intelligiMice  greatly  consoled  her  and  her  little  court.'*  Her  happines 
would  have  been  far  greater  could  she  have  known  how  near  that  be- 
loved consort  was  to  her. 

As  soon  as  Louis  XIV.  was  apprised  of  the  landing  of  king  James,  be 
despatched  one  of  his  e(juerries,  M.  Le  Grand,  to  apprise  the  anxiooa 
queen  of  that  event,  and  to  present  his  complimentary  greetings  to  hei 
on  his  own  account.  The  dauphiness  sent  the  due  de  St.  Simon  with 
friendly  messages  from  herself.  Tliey  found  the  royal  traveller  at  Beau- 
mont. The  joyful  tidings  they  communicated  appeared  to  console  hei 
for  all  her  misfortunes  ;  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  exclaimed,  ^  Then 
I  am  happy !"  and  praised  God  aloud,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart.'  Mind- 
ful, however,  of  the  ceremonial  observances  that  were  expected  of  her, 
she  composed  herself  sulliciently  to  return  the  compliments  which  were 
delivered  to  lier,  in  the  names  of  the  king  of  France,  the  dauphin,  and 
dauphiness,  with  much  grace,  and  expressed  herself  deeply  grateful  for 

'  Mary  Bi'Utrtue  liud  krpt  tli.il  fcstivnl  ten  <Jayh  before,  aeoonljng  to  new  style, 
while  at  Btmldfjne.  and  ihi*  ilates  u>e'l  by  the  hi»torian  of  her  jrmrney  to  St. Gtr 
mains,  belonir  lo  that  ronipniiition,  wliirii  had  been  arlopieil  in  Frariee :  to  avoid 
contii>ion,  they  are  in  ihi^  memoir  nisuie  coniorinablc  to  the  dates  used  by  Eng- 
li«h  hiftorians.  ^ 

■  Mb.  Narrative  in  the  Archives  au  Ro>-aume.  •  Ibid.     Dangrao. 
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I  the  king  of  France  had  done  for  her.  The  grentlemen  then  withdrew 
BTiog  her  to  the  free  indulgence  of  her  natural  emotions,  while  she 
rote  to  the  king,  her  husband,  a  letter,  which  she  despatched  by  Mr 
ByburO)  one  of  her  equerries,  who  had  joined  her  after  her  retreat  to 
nnce.  ^  When  we  retuined,"  says  monsieur  Dangeau,  who  was  one 
r  the  deputation  from  the  court  of  France,  ^^  we  found  her  majesty  still 
■nsported  with  joy."    The  sudden  transition  from  misery  to  happinens 

always  trying  to  a  sensitive  temperament.  Mary  Beatrice,  who  had 
sen  enabled  to  subdue  the  violence  of  her  grief,  by  pious  resignation  to 
ie  will  of  God,  had  borne  up  under  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  and  the 
vtures  of  suspense ;  but  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  much  for  her 
Mporeal  powers,  and  she  succumbed  under  it.  The  person,  whoever 
was,  who  has  continued  the  narrative  of  iier  flight  from  England,  with 
diary  of  her  progress  to  St.  Germains,  after  relating  her  arrival  at  Beau- 
lont,  and  the  happy  news  which  greeted  them  at  that  town,  says,  ^  We 
^ere  beside  ourselves  with  the  joy  which  this  intelligence  caused  us ; 
at  this  pleasure  was  soon  interrupted :  the  queen  was  seized  with  such 
violent  attack  of  pain,  that  for  two  hours  her  agonies  were  so  excru- 
iating,  that  our  hearts  were  pierced  with  the  most  poignant  concern ; 
ut,  thanks  to  God,  the  spasms  abated  after  a  time." 

The  duchess  of  Portsmouth,'  who  was  at  the  court  of  France  with 
er  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  had  the  effrontery  to  propose  coming  to 
leet  the  exiled  queen  of  England,  but  the  due  de  Lauzun  sent  word  to 
er,  ^  that  her  majesty  would  see  no  one  till  she  arrived  at  St.  Germains." 
lary  Beatrice  made  an  exception  from  this  rule,  in  favour  of  ladies 
rhose  rank  and  virtues  qualified  them  to  ofier  her  marks  of  sympathy 
od  attention.  When  the  duchess  of  Nevers  came  to  pay  her  a  visit  at 
teaumont,  she  received  her  most  affectionately  and  kissed  her. 

In  the  ademoon  of  December  28th,  Mary  Beatrice  drew  near  St.  Ger- 
oains.  Louis  XIV.  came  in  state  to  meet  and  welcome  her,  with  his  son 
be  dauphin,  his  brother  monsieur,  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
officers  of  his  household ;  his  cavalcade  consisted  of  a  hundred  coaches 
od  six.  He  awaited  the  approach  of  his  fair  and  royal  guest  at  Cha> . 
ou,  a  picturesque  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  below  the  heights 
»f  St.  Germain-en-Laye.'  As  soon  as  her  majesty's  cortege  drew  near, 
jouis,  with  his  son  and  brother,  descended  from  his  coach  and  advanced 
D  greet  her,  supposing  that  she  had  been  in  the  first  carriage,  which  he 
lad  sent  his  officers  to  stop.  That  carriage,  however,  only  contained 
he  prince  of  Wales,  his  sub-governess,  lady  Strickland,  and  his  nurses. 
They  all  alighted  out  of  respect  to  the  most  Christian  king,  who.  took 
he  infant  prince  in  his  arms,  kissed  and  tenderly  embraced  him,  and 
oade  the  unconscious  babe  a  gracious  speech,  promising  to  protect 

"  This  impudent  woman  had  set  her  mind  on  obtaining;  an  appointment  as  lady 
f  the  bed-chamber  to  the  virtuous  consort  of  James  II.,  though  she  had  given 
lOr  great  annoyance  when  duchess  of  York,  and  also  by  repeating  the  base  slan* 
era  touching  tlie  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Through  the  intercession  of  the 
uke  of  Richmond,  she  finally  carried  her  point;  a  ciroumstance  deeply  to  be 
egretted. 

'  Madame  de  S^vign^.    Dangeau. 
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and  rhPHKh  him.*  Ijmm  in  niil  to  hire  been  •tmck  with  the  boMf  f( 
the  ioy»l  infant,  (in  whom  hp  Invisheil  more  careswB  than  he  had  cw 
been  known  to  bi'»itow  on  any  child  of  his  own. 

The  i|Ufrn  hail  in  the  inpantime.  alighted  from  her  conch«  and  vaii^ 
vaiirin^r  tfiwanl:*  hiit  majt'siy.  L#ouis  haftened  to  meet  and  aalote  kt 
She  made  the  most  irrarpfui  arknowledj^enis  for  his  armpaihT  mi 
kinchiP!'!*,  hoth  for  hprsplf  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  her  hofbai 
lionii  rpftlird,  ^that  it  ua^  a  melanrholy  verrice  he  had  rendered  her* 
thi!<  orraNJon,  but  that  he  ho|>ed  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  be  bor 
useful  Mion.'*^  He  presented  the  dauphin  and  monsieur  lo  her  in  doe 
rorin,  ihfMi  led  her  to  hi:*  own  coarh,  where  he  plared  her  at  his  riiht 
hand.  The  dunpliin  and  monsieur  sat  opposite  to  their  majesties.  ""Thi 
qiieen,'^  rays  Danifeau,  ^^  liad  with  her  the  marchioness  of  Powis  ui 
the  si^nora  Anna  Vittoria  .Montecuculi,  an  Italian,  whom  she  lores  nxf 
much."'  And  thus  in  regal  pomp  was  the  exiled  queen  of  Engbod 
roiiducted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  palace  of  St.  Germain-«n-Laye,  whick 
was  hencefftrth  to  be  her  home.  Cheered  by  the  courteous  and  delkaa 
atteiition  with  wliirh  she  was  treated  by  the  sovereign  of  France,  aad 
aiitiri]mtini;  a  happy  reunion  with  tier  beloved  consorL  Mar}'  Beatrice 
sniiliM]  ilirnii^h  litr  tears,  and  chatted  alternately  with  tfie  king,  the  dau- 
pliii),  and  nionsicur.  as  tlicv  slowlv  a^^rcndeil  the  |i»ftv  hill  on  whirh  the 
royal  chateau  of  St.  Geniiaius  ix  siated.  She  always  called  Louis  ••sire.'" 
tlioMjrh  thi'  lute  (pi(*(*M,  his  wife,  and  the  daupliiness  only  addresj^ed  him 
as  »•  uloll^i^Ml^.''  When  they  ahirhted  in  the  inner  court  of  the  palace. 
Louis,  after  placini:  evervlhinsr  there  at  her  command,  led  her  bv  the 
hand  to  the  a|Kirtment*<  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
whirli  were  those  of  the  children  of  France.  This  nurserj'  suite  had 
been  newly  lilted  up  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  Here  the  king-  look  leave 
of  her  majesty  iShe  offiTotl  to  attend  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  but 
he  would  by  no  means  permit  it.' 

Monsieur  and  inadame  Montechevcreul,  the  state  keepers  of  the 
palace,  were  there  to  do  the  honours  of  the  household  to  the  royal 
guest,  who  was  treated  and  serv(*d  in  all  respects  as  a  queen.  Her  apart- 
ments wen*  sumptuously  furnished ;  nothing  had  been  omitted  that 
could  be  of  use  or  comfort  to  her;  and  the  most  exquisite  taste  and  mu- 
nifirence  had  lieen  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  her  dressing-room 
and  especially  her  table.  Among  the  splendid  toilet  service  thai 
C(»urted  her  acceptance,  Mary  Beatric  saw  a  peculiarly  elegant  caskeu 
of  which  Tourolle,  tfie  king\s  upholsterer,  presented  her  with  the  key. 
This  casket  contained  GOOO  Louis-iPors ;  a  delicate  method  devii^ed  by 
the  geiM?rous  monarch  of  France  for  relieving  her  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. iMary  Beatrice,  however,  did  not  discover  the  gold  till  the  next 
morning;  for  notwithstanding  the  significant  looks  and  gestures  wiih 
which  Tourolle  presented  the  key  of  this  important  casket,  her  heart 
was  too  full  to  permit  her  to  bestow  a  single  thought  upon  it  that  nigljt- 

'  Maihuiit)  <lo  ^^evi;J:llc^     l):iii;;faii.     Journal  of  James.     History  of  the  Escape 
Iff  till*  (jiiiMMi.     Ar.•llivl»^  an  Hoyauiiio. 
"  .Ma<l:iiiit>  di»  .*^c\  i;4ii^.      l)anui*nii. 
'IVew8  LcUer  Irum  \eT«>ak'\VVc«.    Lin^td't  Ay^^eadix.     Daogeau.     S^vi£;aii 
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-  King  James  had  sent  his  son  Berwick,  express,  to  earn  her  futu.'j  fd- 

1  foar,  by  bringing  the  intelligence  that  he  was  to  sleep  at  Breteuil,  and 

would  arrive  at  St.  Germains  towards  the  close  of  the  following  day.* 

L  Mary  Beatrice  wept  and  laughed  alternately,  with  hysterical  emotion  at 

;  these  tidings.    The  next  morning,  Louis  and  the  dauphin  sent  to  make 

:  fiHinal  inquiries  afler  the  health  of  the  royal  traveller  and  her  son. 

Overcome  by  all  she  had  gone  through,  she  was  compelled  to  keep  her 

chamber.     At  six  in  the  evening,  the  king  of  France,  with  the  dauphini 

monsieur,  and  the  due  de  Chartres,  came  to  pay  her  majesty  a  visit ;  she 

was  in  bed,  but  admitted  these  distinguished  guests.     Louis  came  and 

seated  himself  on  her  bolster,  the  dauphin  stood  near  him,  without  any 

eeremony,  chatting  in  the  friendly  and  afiectionate  manner  which  their 

near  relationship  to  the  king  her  husband  warranted.    The  chamber  was 

fall  of  French  courtiers,  who  had  followed  their  sovereign.' 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  Louis  was  informed  that  the  king  of 
England  was  entering  the  chateau,  on  which  he  left  the  queen,  and  has- 
tened to  greet  and  welcome  his  unfortunate  cousin.  They  met  in  the 
hall  of  guards ;  James  entered  at  one  door  as  Louis  advanced  to  meet 
him  by  the  other.  James  approached  with  a  slow  and  Altering  step, 
and,  overpowered  with  his  grateful  sense  of  the  generous  and  friendly 
manner  in  which  his  queen  and  son  had  been  received,  bowed  so  low, 
that  it  was  supposed  he  would  have  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
royal  kinsman,  if  Louis  had  not  prevented  it  by  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
and  embracing  him  most  cordially  tliree  or  four  times.  They  con- 
versed in  a  low  voice  apart  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  Louis 
presented  the  dauphin,  monsieur,  and  tlie  cardinal  de  Benzi  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  after  this  ceremonial,  conducted  him  to  the  apartment  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  playfully  presented  him  with  these  words  :  ^  Madame, 
1  bring  you  a  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance  whom  you  will  be  very 
glad  to  see."  Mary  Beatrice  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and  melted  into  tears ; 
and  James  astonished  the  French  courtiers  by  clasping  her  to  his  bosom 
with  passionate  demonstrations  of  afieciion  before  everybody.  ^^  The 
king  of  England,"  says  one  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  this  touching  scene, 
^  cloi<ely  embraced  the  queen  his  spouse  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
world."'  Forgetting  every  restraint  in  the  transport  of  beholding  that 
ftiir  and  faithful  partner  of  his  life  once  more,  after  all  their  perils  and 
■ufllerings,  James  remained  long  enfolded  in  the  arms  of  his  weeping 
queen.  Kind  and  sympathizing  as  Louis  XIV.  was  to  the  royal  exiles, 
there  was  a  want  of  consideration  in  allowing  any  eye  to  look  upon  the 
raptures  of  such  a  meeting. 

As  soon  as  the  first  gush  of  feeling  had  a  little  subsided,  Louis  led 
James  to  the  apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  showed  him  that 
his  other  treasure  was  safe,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  royal  splendour 
to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  He  then  reconducted  his  gue:»t  to  the 
ruelle  of  the  queen's  bed,  and  there  took  his  leave.^     James  otilered  to 

*  Dangeau.     S^vigne.     MS.  Memorial. 

*  ^evign^.     Dangeau.     News  letter  from  Versailles,  in  Lingard's  Appendix. 

*  Lfticr  from  Versailles  in  Lin^jurU'a  Appemlix.     Dangeau. 
^ibid.     ^vigue. 


Attend  his  majetrty  of  France  to  the  head  of  the  atatn,  bat  Louie 

Lot  permit  it  ^  I  do  not  believe,^  said  Louie,  ^  that  either  of  nt  ki 
the  proper  ceremonial  to  be  observed  on  theee  occaeioniky  because  they 
are  so  rare,  and  therefore  1  believe  we  should  do  well  in  waiving  cei^ 
mony  aliogether.^^  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  Louis,  with  his  ami 
acnipulous  attention  to  courtesy,  always  gave  James  the  right  hand.  Oi 
taking  liid  final  leave,  he  added,  ^  it  is  to-day  like  a  visit  to  me.  Tea 
will  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  at  Veraailles,  where  I  shall  do  iki 
honours,  and  afier  to-morrow  1  shall  come  again  to  visit  you ;  and  as  it 
will  be  your  home,  you  shall  treat  me  as  you  like.''  Louis  added  to 
these  delicate  marks  of  friendship  the  welcome  present  of  ten  thoosud 
pounds,  which  he  sent  to  bis  unfortunate  kinsman  the  following  day,  it 
the  way  least  calculated  to  wound  his  pride.  The  next  day,  the  queea 
aent  lord  Powis  to  inquire  afVer  the  health  of  the  dauphioesa,  but  he  wii 
II* >r  permitted  to  see  her.' 

The  chateau  of  St  Germains,  which  was  assigned  by  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  residence  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen  of  England,  was  one  of  the 
ttiost  beautiful  and  healthy  of  all  the  palaces  of  France.  James  was 
already  familiar  with  the  place,  havini^  passed  some  years  there  in  his 
boyhomi  and  early  youth,  when  a  fugitive  in  France,  with  the  queen.  \\v» 
mother,  and  the  other  tnembers  of  his  fumilv,  who  resided  chieflv  at  Sl 
GermainH.  The  renicniltrance  of  his  father-s  death,  the  sorrows  aod 
vicissitudes  that  had  cl<»U(icd  the  morning  of  his  days,  must  have  beeo 
painfully  renewed  by  returning  to  those  scenes,  after  an  interval  of  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  as  a  fugitive  once  more,  and  the  only  suivivor  of 
those  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  drst  adversity.  Mother,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  all  were  dead ;  nearer  and  dearer  ties  of  kindred,  his  own 
daughters,  those  who  owed  not  only  their  being,  but  the  high  place  they 
held  in  the  world,  the  legitimacy  which  invested  them  with  the  power 
of  injuring  him,  had  proved  falt^e.  The  son  of  his  beloved  sister,  the 
princess  of  Orange,  his  own  son-in-law,  had  driven  him  from  his  ihrooe, 
and  those  whom  he  loved  best  on  earth,  his  wife  and  infant  son,  were 
involved  in  his  fall ;  yet  James  bore  these  calamities  with  a  degree  of 
philosophy  which  not  only  astonished,  but  offended  the  French  nobility, 
who,  excitable  themselves,  expected  to  see  the  fallen  king  display  thf 
same  emotions  as  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  exhibits  on  the  stage.  They 
called  his  calm  endurance  coldness  and  insensibility,  because  they  could 
not  understand  the  proud  reserve  of  the  English  character,  or  appreciate 
the  delicacy  of  that  deep  sorrow  which  shrinks  from  observation,  it 
was  the  wish  of  James  and  his  queen  to  live  as  private  persons  at  Sl 
Germains,  in  that  retirement  which  is  always  desired  by  tlie  afflicted,  but 
it  was  not  permitted.' 

Tiie  sensitive  mind  of  Mary  Beatrice  received  no  pleasure  from  the 
royal  splendour  with  which  the  munificence  of  Louis  XIW  had  sur- 
rounded her ;  she  felt  the  state  of  dependence  to  which  herself  and  her 
unfortunate  lord  were  reduced  as  a  degradation,  and  every  little  incident 
that  served  to  remind  her  of  it,  gave  her  pain.     Her  bed-chamber  at  Si. 

'  letter  from  Versailles  in  Lingard*s  Appendix.     S^vign^. 
'  Letter  ft  oC  &iliid\ime  de  ^n\%q<6^  voL  yL 
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Oemnains  was  hung  with  a  sup^rh  set  of  tapestry,  from  the  designs  of 
Le  B>  un,  and  the  upholsterer  had,  with  artistica]  regard  to  pictorial  eflect| 
chosen  the  alcore  as  the  fittest  place  for  the  piece  representing  the  tent 
of  Darius.  The  fallen  queen  of  England  could  not  repose  herself  on  her 
bed  without  having  the  pathetic  scene  of  the  family  of  that  unfortunate 
king  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  always  before  her 
eyes.  She  left  the  analogy  between  her  situation  and  theirs  so  keenly, 
that  one  day  she  exclaimed  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  ^Am  I  not  sen- 
sible enough  of  our  calamities,  without  being  constantly  reminded  of 
them  by  that  picture  ?"  *  One  of  her  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  repeated 
this  observation  to  the  French  officers  of  the  household,  and  they  in- 
stantly removed  the  tableau  of  the  royal  suppliants,  and  replaced  it  with 
another  piece  representing  a  triumph.  The  queen  reproved  her  faithful 
attendant  for  mentioning  a  passionate  burst  of  feeling,  which  appeared 
like  a  reproach  to  her  generous  benefactor,  as  if  she  imagined  him 
capable  of  insulting  her  in  her  adversity.  It  is  possible  that  she  might 
suspect  some  little  ostentation,  on  the  part  of  his  officers,  in  the  choice 
of  the  tapestry. 

The  court  of  St  Germains  was  arranged  by  Louis  on  the  model  of  his 
own ;  the  exiled  king  and  queen  found  all  proper  officers  of  state,  gen- 
tlemen-ushers, and  guards  ready  to  receive  them.  The  French  state  offi- 
cers and  attendants  were  quickly  superseded  by  the  noble  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  emigrants,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  king  and 
queen.  The  fidelity  of  the  queen's  household  was  remarkable.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  almost  all  her  attendants  applied  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  for  passports  to  follow  her  into  France.  William  granted  the 
passes,  but  outlawed  all  who  used  them,  and  confiscated  their  property. 
An  elegant  poet  of  the  present  times,  alludes  to  the  sacrifices  incurred  by 
one  of  the  attached  adherents  of  James's  cause,  in  these  pretty  lines  >-» 

**  Yet  who  for  Powis  would  not  mourn, 
That  he  no  more  must  know 
His  fair  red  castle  on  the  hill, 
And  Uie  pleasant  lands  below."  * 

Whole  families  preferred  going  into  exile  together,  rather  than  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.'  This  generous  spirit  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Roman-catholic  aristocracy.  Instances  of  fidelity, 
equally  noble,  are  recorded  of  members  of  the  chnreh  of  England,  and 
even  of  menial  servants  in  the  royal  household.  The  queen's  old  coach- 
man, who  had  formerly  served  Oliver  Cromwell  in  that  capacity,  followed 
his  royal  mistress  to  St  Germains,  was  reinstated  in  hb  office,  and  con- 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Archives  an  Royaume. 

*  Historic  Fancies,  by  George  Sydney  Smythe,  Esq. 

'  The  old  cavalier  knight  banneret,  Sir  Tboe.  Strickland,  of  Sizergb,  husband  of 
the  sub-governess  of  the  little  prince,  who  had  accompanied  her  ro3ral  charge  to 
France,  followed  her  with  their  four  boys,  having  first  made  over  his  Westmore- 
land estates  to  two  of  bis  servants,  Thos.  Shepherd,  the  steward,  and  Robert 
Carne,  for  the  nominal  sum  of  £500.  The  property  was  thus  preserved  to  his 
eldest  son,  by  the  integrity  of  these  two  honest  men,  who  might  easily  have  kep» 
the  estates  from  proscribed  Jacobites. 
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tinuH  to  (?riv<*  her  utate  roarh  till  he  dM  at  an  adiwiced  age.  TlHHi 
laiiiet  i»l'  ih>*  (H>(l-^}MIll^N*r  who  wer?  cnfnpellml  to  remain  in  Enfiud 
with  their  hii«h;ind»  and  familiefi.  like  lady  Isabella  WentwortK.  and  Miii 
Da  WHO  n,  rrii<k*rfd  their  royal  mi;*  tress  the  moat  important  serrice  of  il, 
hv  rontiiiniiiir  m  hear  true  witness  of  her,  when  it  became  the  fitfinoi 
to  calumniate  and  revile  her.  They  courageously  confuted  her  slandH- 
ers  on  more  <»ccasionfl  than  one.  Even  the  daughter  of  the  lalae  Sm- 
derland.  tlie  youni^  countess  of  Arran,  bore  constant  testimony  to  ik 
legitimacy  of  the  little  prince,  and  of  the  virtues  of  the  exiled  qneea, 
during  the  hrief  period  she  survtvetl  the  revolution. 

I^iuis  XIV.  allowed  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  50,000  franco  per  mooik 
for  the  support  of  their  housfhold.  They  objected  at  first  to  the  larf^ 
ness  of  the  sum ;  but  found  it,  in  the  end,  insufficient  to  enable  them  lo 
extend  adequate  relief  to  the  necessities  of  their  impoverished  followers. 
At  the  first  court  held  by  the  exiled  king  and  queen  at  Su  GermainSf 
James  looked  old  and  worn  with  fatigue  and  sufiering.  Of  3Iary  Beatriee 
it  was  said  liy  madame  de  Sevigne,  ^  The  queen  of  England^s  eyes  are 
always  tearful,  but  they  are  large  and  very  dark  and  beautiful.  Her  com- 
plexi(»n  is  clear,  but  somewhat  (vile.  Her  mouth  is  too  large  for  perfect 
beauty,  but  hrr  lips  are  pouting,  and  her  teeth  lovely.  Iler  shape  is  fine, 
and  she  has  much  mind.  Everything  she  says  is  marked  with  excellent 
go<Ml  sense." 

It  was  the  desire  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  the  dauphiness,  and  the  other 
princesses  and  ludies  of  the  court  of  France,  should  pay  a  ceremonial 
visit  of  welcoinc  to  the  queen  of  England  the  next  day,  but  this  was  an 
object  that  required  more  than  his  power  to  accomplish.     The  dauphi- 
ness,  fearinfif  that  tL  ftiutmil  wouhl  not  be  accorded  to  her  in  the  presence 
of  her  Britannic  majesty,  feigned  sickness  as  an  excuse  for  not  perform- 
ing the  courtesy  prescribed  by  her  august  father-in-law,  to  his  rovii 
guests.     She  kept  her  bed  obstinately  for  several  davs.     Madame,  the 
wife  of  the  kiiigVs  brother,  said  '*  she  had  a  right  to  ^faiUeuil  on  her  Ifft 
hand,  and  that  she  would  not  go  unless  that  were  allowed,'^  neither 
Would  the  duchesses,  without  being  permitted  to  have  their  tahrmrdf, 
the  same  as  in  their  own  court.     Monsieur  was  very  sulky,  withal,  be- 
cause the  queen  had  not  kissed  hitn.     Mary  Beatrice,  though  naturallv 
lofty,  behaved  with  much  good  sense  on  this  occasion ;  she  referred  the 
matter  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  king  of  France,  requesting  him  to 
decide,  wliethcr  the  princes  and  duchesses  were  to  be  received  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  court  of  France,  or  of  England.    ^  Tell  me,'"  aid 
the  queen  to  Liouis,  "  how  you  wish  it  to  be ;  I  will  5«alute  whomsoever 
you  think  proper,  but  it  is  not  the  custom  in  England  for  me  to  kiss  any 
man."     The  king  decided  that  it  should  be  arranged  according  to  the 
eti(|uette  of  France.     Madame  de  Sevigne,  a  few  days  after,  records  the 
imporUint  fact,  that  "  the  queen  of  England  had  kissed  monsieur,  and 
that  he  was,  in  consideration  of  having  received  that  honour,  contented 
to  dispense  with  hfauteuil  in  the  presence  of  king  James,  and  would 
make  no  further  complaints  to  the  king  his  brother."^ 

'  Dangeau.     S^vign^. 
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Mafy  Beatrice  and  her  lord,  though  deprived  of  the  power  and  con- 
aequence  of  crowned  heads,  found  themselves  more  than  ever  fettered 
with  tliose  rigid  ceremonials  and  etiquettes,  which  are  certainly  not 
among  the  least  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  royalty.  The  princesses 
aod  female  nobility  of  France  were  scarcely  sane  on  the  point  of  pre- 
cedency, and  the  importance  that  was  placed  by  these  full-grown  children 
on  the  privilege  of  being  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  a  tabouret  was 
ludicrous.  It  was  an  age  of  toys  and  trifles ;  but  the  irritation  an  excite- 
ment caused  by  frivolous  contentions  was  to  the  full  as  great,  as  if  the 
energies  of  the  fiarties  concerned  had  been  employed  for  objects  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  rational  beings.  The  courts  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns, 
both  in  Scotland  and  England,  had  been  conducted  on  more  sensible 
principles ;  but  at  St.  Germains,  James  and  his  queen  were  compelled 
lo  adopt  the  same  rigid  ceremonials  and  etiquettes  as  those  which  were 
used  in  tlie  court  of  France,  and  to  entrench  themselves  behind  the 
same  formal  observances,  or  they  would  have  been  treated  as  if  they  had 
fidlen,  not  only  from  regal  power,  bur  royal  rank. 

At  length,  it  was  seided  that  the  dauphin  should  only  sit  on  a  pliantj 
or  folding-chair,  in  the  presence  of  king  James;  but  when  in  company 
witli  the  queen,  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  fauteuil.'  The  arrangement 
of  this  knotty  point  did  not  free  the  royal  exiles  from  perplexing  attacks 
oo  their  patience,  in  their  new  position.  The  princes  of  the  blood  had 
their  pretensions  also,  and  it  was  a  much  easier  matter  to  satisfy  them 
tlian  to  setde  the  point  with  their  ladies.  The  princesses  of  the  blood 
were  three  or  four  days  before  they  would  attend  the  court  of  the  queen 
of  England,  and  when  they  went  there  the  duchesses  would  not  follow 
them.  They  insisted  on  being  treated,  not  only  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  court  of  France,  where  they  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  but  according  to  that  of  England  also,  where 
the  monarch  kisses  ladies  of  their  rank  on  their  presentation.  In 
a  word,  the  duchesses  of  France  demanded  to  be  kissed  by  king 
James,  and  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  his  queen.    Notwithstanding  the 

£  leasing  impression  made  by  the  graceful  and  conciliatory  manners  of 
[ary  Beatrice,  and  the  general  interest  excited  by  her  beauty  and  her 
misfortunes,  a  party,  founded  on  jealousy,  was  excited  against  her 
among  the  French  ladies,  by  the  princesses. 

King  James  returned  the  visit  of  the  French  sovereign,  in  state,  De- 
cember 29th,  and  was  received  by  that  monarch  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  royalty.  Liouia  presented  him  in  form  to  the  dauphiness.  She 
stood  at  the  door  of  her  chamber,  with  her  ladies,  to  receive  him,  and 
they  conversed  for  a  few  minutes.  James  then  called  on  the  dauphin, 
and  talked,  like  a  connoisseur,  of  the  fine  pictures,  cabinets,  china,  and 
other  articles  of  vertu^  with  which  his  apartments  were  decorated.  His 
majesty  afterwards  visited  his  brother-in-law,  monsieur,  madame,  and  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  The  next  day,  the  dauphin  came  to  St.  Ger- 
mains, and  made  formal  state  calls  on  James,  his  queen,  and  the  infant 
prince  of  Wales.    Mary  Beatrice  ordered  that  he  should  have  a  fauteuil 

*  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  Louii  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
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ia  her  pretence,  but  a  lower  one  iImm  lltfl  in  wUdh  A*  mitL  %| 
diaphinese  pleeded  illiie«  tt  an  ezove  for  not  neeooqnyim  111 
Mary  Beatrice  accepted  the  apologj,  and  detenained  to  wrnn^  eenM^C 
^  paying  the  fint  Tisit.*  «« She  told  the  danpluB,  dM  she  onlj  MM 
going  to  Veraaillet,  to  pay  her  eompltnieat  to  the  Ung  mad  i»  tli» 
phineM,  till*  the  could  procure  a  dreia  auitaUe  for  tlM  oocHiaaP  1i 
■eking  her  toilette  for  the  court  of  VemiUea,  ehe  knew  that 

Cy  due  attention  to  the  prevailing  modea.    On  thin  oeenaioi 
ppily  ao  aucceaiful,  that  aha  had  the  good  fertme  to  plenm 
Mtidioua  of  the  French  ladiea. 

•*  When  the  queen  of  England  went  to  Tiait  die  danphmeai,*  aji 
■aihimr  de  S^Tigne,  with  enthuaiaflm,  ^  aha  waa  draaaed  to  peifecnin 
She  wore  a  robe  of  black  velTet  over  an  elegant  petticont;  her  hair  wm 
baautifuliy  ananged ;  her  figure  reeemblea  thit  or  the  prineeaa  de  Oonii 
and  fia  very  majeatic.''  The  king  of  France  came  himaeif  to  head  hw 
booi  her  coach ;  he  led  her  into  his  preaence-^hamber,  and  phced  htf 
in  a  chair  of  etaie,  higher  than  hit  own.  After  convening  vridi  her  abort 
half«n-hourf  Louie  conducted  her  to  the  apartment  of  the  itanphinwi, 
who  came  to  the  door  to  receive  her.  The  queen  ezpreaaed  aome  lar* 
prise.  ^  1  thought,  madame,''  said  she,  ^  I  should  have  found  you  ia 
bed.''  ^  Madame,"  replied  the  dauphiness,  ^  I  was  resolved  to  rise,  tint 
I  might  properly  receive  the  honour  done  me  by  your  majesty.''  Loiii 
XIV.  withdrew,  because  the  mighty  laws  of  court  etiquette  forbade  lui 
invalid  daughter-in-law  to  sit  in  an  arm-^hair  in  his  presence.  Whei 
he  had  departed,  the  portentous  ceremony  of  taking  seats  waa  succeM- 
folly  achieved.  The  exiled  queen  was  inducted  into  the  place  of 
honour,  the  dauphiness  seated  herself  in  a  fautenil  on  her  right  hand, 
and  madame  the  duchess  of  Orleans  on  her  left,  and  the  three  Tittle  son 
of  the  dauphiness  were  perched  in  three  arm-chairs,  the  princesses  and 
duchesses  made  their  appearance,  and  occupied  their  tabourets  round  tbf 
room.  In  short,  the  pretended  invalid  held  a  crowded  court  in  her  bed* 
chamber  on  this  occasion,  and  was  much  elated  at  having  succeeded  ii 
inducing  the  queen  of  England  to  pay  her  the  first  visit.  His  nujetqr 
of  France  being  privately  informed,  when  Mary  Beatrice  roee  to  tikt 
her  leave,  came,  with  his  wonted  courtesy,  to  lead  her  down  stairs,  tad 
place  her  in  her  coach.  When  Louis  returned  to  the  apartment  of  tbi 
dauphiness,  he  was  eloquent  in  his  commendations  of  their  royal  goeit, 
and  evidently,  with  a  view  of  suggesting  to  his  German  daughter-io-hw, 
that  she  would  do  well  to  imitate  so  perfect  a  model  of  regal  grace  tad 
dignity,  he  emphatically  added,  ^  See  what  a  queen  ought  to  be  ."*  He 
pnised  her  charming  manners  and  her  ready  wit,  and  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  her  fortitude  in  adversity,  and  her  passionate  love  for  her 
husband.'  From  that  hour,  it  became  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  Fiaoei 
to  cite  the  exiled  queen  of  England  as  the  perfection  of  grace,  elenaee, 
beauty,  and  female  virtue.  The  grande  wunarque  had  said  it,  and  from 
his  decision  there  could  be  no  appeal.  The  French  ducheaaes,  who,  to 
please  the  dauphineas,  had  proteated,  that  if  the  receptiona  of  the  court 


'Duigean.    Siwigak  *S^vign^ 
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of  St  Germains  were  to  be  modelled  after  the  cii9toni8  of  that  of  Ver- 
Milles,  nothing  should  induce  them  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  queen  of 
England's  robe,  were  now  ready  to  kiss  her  feet' 

The  next  day,  at  four  o'clock  precisely,  Mary  Beatrice  was  favoured 
with  a  solemn  state  visit  from  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  her  daughters, 
the  duchess  of  Guise,  and  all  the  princesses  of  the  blood.    She  kissed 
them  all,  gave  a  fauteuii  to  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  less  honourable 
diAirs,  called  pliantSj  to  the  princesses.    As  far  as  regarded  their  own 
elaims,  the  demi-royalty  of  France  were  satisfied ;  but  they  took  the 
liberty  of  requesting  the  queen  to  explain  why  she  permitted  the  signora 
Aona  Montecuculi  to  occupy  a  tabouret  in  her  presence,  as  she  had  not 
the  rank  of  a  duchess.    Her  majesty  condescended  to  explain,  that  she 
allowed  her  that  privilege  as  the  lady  in  waiting.'    These  ladies,  who 
were  so  rigid  in  their  notions  of  the  importance  attached  to  chairs  and 
aiools,  made  no  exception   against  the  appearance  of  the  infamous 
dnchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  also  occupied  a  tabouret,  in  that  exclusive 
circle,  having,  with  the  persevering  effrontery  of  her  class  and  character, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appointment,  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, in  the  household  of  James's  consort  at  St  Gcrmains.    James 
was  compelled  to  bestow  several  shadowy  titles  on  his  followers,  to 
enable  their  ladies  to  hold  appointments  in  his  queen's  bed-chamber, 
and  to  sit  in  presence  of  the  French  court    He  made  lord  Fowls  a  duke, 
to  entitle  his  lady  to  a  tabouret    ^  There  are  four  ladies  of  the  queen 
of  England,"  says  Dangeau,  ^  whom  she  will  have  seated  when  there 
are  either  princesses  or  duchesses  of  France  present.    These  are  lady 
Powis,  as  an  English  duchess;  madame  Montecuculi,  whom  she  has 
made  countess  of  Almonde,  as  a  lady  of  honour;  and  the  ladies  Sussex 
And  Waldegrave  as  the  daughters  of  king  James ;"  the  first  named  was, 
however,  the  daughter  of  Charles  II.    After  the  dauphiness  had  returned 
ihe  visit  of  the  English  queen,  her  majesty  came  again  to  Versailles,  to 
call  on  her.    She  arrived  precisely  at  four  o'clock,  the  orthodox  hour. 
The  king  received  her  this  time  in  the  hall  of  guards,  and  led  her  into 
the  atate  presence-chamber,  and  gave  her  the  place  of  honour.    They 
conversed  a  long  time  together,  and  then  he  led  her  by  the  hand,  through 
the  gallery,  to  the  door  of  the  apartments  of  the  dauphiness,  who  received 
her  there,  and  conducted  her  into  her  chamber.    They  were  getting 
pretty  well  acquainted  now,  and  their  conversation  was  easy  and  lively. 
When  her  majesty  retired,  the  dauphiness  conducted  her  as  far  as.  the 
ffpard-room,  where  they  parted,  mutually  satisfied  with   each  other. 
Then  the  queen  paid  her  ceremonial  visit  to  the  daupRin,  who  came  to 
receive  her  in  his  guard-room,  and  conducted  her  to  his  presence- 
chamber,  where  they  were  both  seated  for  some  time  in  one  fauteuii — 
probably  one  of  those  double  chairs  of  state,  such  as  that  which  is 
shown  in  queen  Mary's  chamber  at  Holyrood  palace.    The  queen  was 
charmed  with  monseigneur's  cabinets,  and  good-naturedly  spoke  much 
in  praise  of  the  dauphiness,  for  whom,  however,  this  prince  cherished 

*S«yigD^  ^Paogaau. 


iNffy  little  teiidenMM.  When  the  qMOii  Ml  llw  MvlmHii  vT  At  W 
phiii,  lie  re-conducted  her  to  the  «iot  where  he  nid  i 
she  proceeded  to  ?  itit  moneiear  end  then  medeme  Al  theee  viai^li^ 
Powis  and  nwdame  Montemeuli  were  ellawed  mMs  ;  the  eat « i 
dncheee,  the  other  as  lady  in  waiting  to  her  Bnjealjr. 


On  the  15th,  the  king  of  France,  with  the  dranhwi,  yimnai  Ai  lit; 


of  England  at  StGermains.  Jamei  rraeifad  them  m  Am  cad  oTAi 
of  gnards;  and  after  they  had  talked  eome  tine^  ihejr  weal  logrihvtt 
the  queen^  apartment,  where  three  iuitenile  wen  ptaeed*  hot  Aili| 
of  England  would  not  ait  to  leave  the  dauphin  standing,  who  corii  M 
oecupy  the  third  &nteuil  in  his  pieeence.  After  atandinf  eoae  liatlf 
the  chimney-piece,  chatting  with  that  prince,  Jaaea,  nuniog  to  thi  kif 
of  France,  tajd,  ^  We  are  detemined  to  have  no  mem  eeremowirfi 
this  visit;  I  will  hegin  this  evenin|.^ 

The  frank  propoaition  of  the  Mulor-king  did  not  aak  the  lonnrii^if 
die  court  of  France,  which  two  ancceasive  Spanish  qaeeae  had  mM 
almoel  as  solemnly  ahsurd,  on  the  subject  of  eercmoiiiala,  an  that  of  it 
Eacurial.  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  found,  that  if  they  egpeclsd  uh 
treated  according  to  their  own  rank,  they  must  condes^od  to  the  Mlin 
of  persons  of  narrow  intellect  and  strong  prejudices,  and  confona  to 
regulations  which  they,  as  aliens  and  suppliants,  could  not  presiune  to 
censure.  Policy  and  tlie  exigency  of  circuroslancee  taoght  the  ttki 
queen  of  England  the  necessity  of  propitiating  a  lady  of  comparatiwh 
humble  birth,  but  whose  master-mind  rendered  her  of  tenfold  more  is- 
porlance  than  all  the  French  princesses  put  together,  with  the  haogkif 
dauphiness  at  their  head.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain,  that  tiss 
was  madame  de  Maintenon,  the  bosom  counsellor  of  Louis  ILIV^iIm 
who  wore  ihe  Jteur-de-lys  and  erroined  mantle,  which  none  but  the  wife 
of  a  king  of  France  may  venture  to  assume,  though  public  opinioo  kn' 
bade  the  widow  Scarron  to  bear  the  title  of  queen.  The  first  tioe 
madame  de  Maintenon  came  to  St  Germains,  Mary  Beatrice,  hatia^ 
made  her  wait  a  few  minutes,  graciously  apologized  for  it,  by  expusrif 
her  regret  that  she  had  loot  so  much  of  her  conversation.  The  ooopli* 
nient  was  well  judged,  and  her  majesty  had  the  good  fortune  of  makiif 
a  favourable. impression  on  her,  whose  influence  governed  the  htkr 
years  of  the  gronde  monarque. 

^  Every  one,'^  says  madame  de  Sevigne,  ^  is  pleased  with  this  qoeo. 
she  has  so  much  wit  She  saiil  to  our  king,  on  seeing  him  caresfinf 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  is  very  heautiftil,  ^  1  had  envied  the  happiioi 
of  my  son  in  belhg  unconscious  of  his  misfortunes,  but  now  I  regret  ibe 
unconsciousness  which  prevents  him  from  being  sensible  of  your  ■»- 
iesty^s  goodness  to  him.'  Everything  she  says,  is  ftill  of  good  9tut\ 
but  it  is  not  so  with  her  husband— he  is  brave,  but  his  capacity  is  ordi- 
dinary,  and  he  recounts  all  that  has  passed  in  England  withoat  eawCioQ; 
he  is  a  good  man,  nevertheless." 

The  anguish  that  oppressed  the  heart  of  the  exiled  queen,  while  9i^ 
cessfuily  iahouring  to  establish  a  hard-earned  popularity  in  the  Fmidi 
court,  is  uiiaflectedly  avowed  in  the  following  letter,  additnaed  b^  ixr» 
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y  at  this  period,  to  her  faithful  friend,  the  countess  of  Lich- 

^  St.  Germain,  Jan.  21. 
cannot  imagine,  dear  lady  Lichfield,  how  pleased  I  was  to  receive  two 
x)m  you,  so  full  of  kindness  as  they  were.  I  hope  you  do  not  tliink  I  am 
isonable  as  to  expect  you  should  leave  your  husband  and  children  to 
me.  I  am  in  too  miserable  a  condition  to  wish  that  my  friends  should 
,  if  tliey  can  bo  in  thnir  own  country.  I  was  overjoyed  to  hear  by  every 
well  as  by  the  king,  that  your  lord  had  behaved  himself  so  well.  I  don't 
It  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  encourage  him  to  it 
{  is  entirely  satisfied  with  him,  and  does  not  dislike  what  he  did,  for  be 
example  and  advice  of  honest  men,  which  he  may  well  follow.  The 
nt  by  your  sister  was  of  no  great  consequence,  but  by  the  courier  you 
ion  to  think  it  was.  I  thank  God  I  am  very  well  in  my  health,  and  have 
faction  to  see  my  poor  child  grow  visibly  every  day,  and  the  king  look 
lan  he  has  done  this  great  while.  I  want  no  less  to  enable  me  to  sup- 
other  misfortunes,  which  are  so  extraordinary  that  they  move  every 
y  in  this  country,  so  that  they  cry  and  pray  for  us  perpetually.     I  hope 

I  hear  their  prayers,  and  make  us  happy  again,  but  no  change  or  condi- 

II  ever  lessen  the  real  kindness  I  have  for  you.  **  M.  R." 

letter  is  written  on  plain  note-paper,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  torn, 

stily  folded  envelope,  superscribed :  ^  For  the  countess  of  Lich- 

It  is  sealed  with  the  famous  diamond  seal  always  used  by  the 

of  James  II.  in  her  correspondence  with  the  adherents  of  the 

e  cause.    The  impression  is  her  royal  cypher,  M.  R.  interlaced, 

inted  with  the  crown  matrimbnial  of  England. 


rAC-lIXILI. 

manner  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  speaks  of  her  infant  boy  in  this 

nteresting  letter,  contains,  in  its  unaffected  simplicity,  a  refutation 

complicated  falsehoods  with  which  the  injustice  of  a  |)arty  had 

id  to  impugn  his  birth.     When  the  fallen  queen  thanks  God,  in 

Ist  of  her  misfortunes,  ^that  she  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 

hild  grow  visibly  every  day,"  every  one  recognises  the  voice  of 

and  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  mother's  heart 

purple  velvet  and  ermine  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  dressed  her 

)t  being  the  orthodox  costume  for  babies  of  his  rank  in  France, 

the  astonishment  of  the  ladies  of  that  court,  as  we  find  from  a 

made  by  madame  de  Sevigne,  in  a  letter  dated  January  3 1st, 

^  Madame  de  Chaulnes  has  seen  the  queen  of  England,  with 

she  is  much  pleased.    The  little  p.ince  was  dressed  like  a  Merry- 

r,'  but  beautiful  and  joyous,  leaping  and  dancing,  when  they  held 

>ugh  the  kindness  of  the  hon.  lady  Bedingfield,  the  immediate  deitcendaot 
arl  and  countess  of  Lichfield,  I  enjoy  the  privilege  of  presenting  this  most 
ing  royal  letter,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  public,  having  been  permitted  by 
x>mplished  and  amiable  lady  to  cofty  the  original,  which  is  in  her  poP 

jinot"  is  the  word  used  by  madame  de  S^vi|^n&. 


him  up.^    Ho  was  then  betwoen  mwrn  moi  oMa  too«As  €U»a 

aitmctive  age ;  and  the  bracing,  nlubrkNis  air  of  St.  GtmaiMi  Id 
dently  been  of  much  aenrice  to  the  rojral  infanti  whoaa  hallk 
delicate  in  Enghmd. 


The  exiled  king  and  queen  endcaTOwad  to  beguOa  iMr  CM|lf 


Eing  with  Louis  XIV.  to  St  Cyr,  to  witaasa  iho 
icine^s  new  and  popuhu*  tragedy  of  Esther.'  Mary  I 
between  the  two  kings,  hsTing  Looia  on  har  Mk  ImmI  aad  har 
on  her  right  Louis  iuTited  them  lo  visit  him  at  the  Trianoa  thaftls^ 
ing  ckv.  He  received  his  royal  f^nests  under  the  portieoi,  and  waatdl 
over  tiie  palace  with  them,  chatung  very  pleasantly  with  tbam  Ufk 
While  the  two  kings  were  engaged  in  a  long  private  oonfereaeei  Hvf 
Beatrice  played  at  cards,  with  monsieur  for  her  partner,  aniast  ia 
duchesses  of  Epemon  and  Ventadour.  In  the  evening,  they  all  west  is 
aee  the  ballet,  where  her  majesty  was  seated,  as  b^bre,  between  ba 
husband  and  Louis  XIV.  She  was  attended  by  the  coontaaa  of  SasM^ 
lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,'  and  madame  de  MontecueuU,  hw  ladies  in  «i* 
inff.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  also  in  the  tribtue,  with  eevcial  Fisach 
lailies  of  high  rank. 

The  formal  plea^iures  of  the  French  court  had  no  power  to  cheer  kesrti 
that  were  full  of  anxious  thoughts  of  England.  James  had  addresKd  a 
manifesto,  on  the  4lh  of  January,  to  his  lords,  spiritual  and  tempoitl, 
and  hix  ffuhjects  in  c^eneral,  claiming  their  allegiance,  stating  at  full  tbe 
caufies  that  conipelleu  him  to  withdraw  from  the  personal  restraint  under 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  Dutch  guards;  he  expressed  hit  desire 
to  return  for  the  purpoHe  of  assembling  a  free  parliament  for  the  redreei 
of  all  grievances.  Instead  of  a  free  parliament,  ninety-five  peers,  takis^ 
the  legislative  power  into  their  hands,  empowered  the  prince  of  Oito^ 
to  assemble  a  convention,  composed  of  persons  who  had  been  membm 
of  parliament  in  Charles  ll.^s  reign,  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  fifty 
common-coimcilmen  of  the  city  of  London,  to  settle  the  govemmenL 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbur}*  refused  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of 
an  illegally  constituted  assembly,  supported  by  a  foreign  army;  the 
greater  number  of  the  bishops  adhered  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
James.  A  majority  of  two  voices  only,  in  the  house  of  peers,  confirmed 
the  vote  of  the  convention,  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  in  conseqaence 
of  Jameses  flight  to  France.  On  the  0th  of  February,  it  was  decided, 
by  a  majority  of  twenty,  that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  slwald 
be  proclaijned  king  and  queen.' 

The  smallness  of  the  majority  by  which  this  measure  was  caniedf 
proves  how  closely  the  parties  were  balanced.  Eight  prelates,  wiUi  die 
arclibish^op  of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  including  five  of  the  seven,  who 
had,  in  commemoration  of  their  resistance  to  James  and  imprisonmeot 
in  the  Tower,  been  called  the  seven  pillars  of  the  church,  prefenvd  the 
loss  of  their  bishoprics  to  transferring  their  allegiance  to  the  new  soT^ 

'  >^v]pi^.     Dangeau. 

*  Thin  latly  was  the  tisti-r  ofLaBiOe  8tmari;  she  was  married  to  l€r.  Balkekf^ 
the  brother  of  lord  Bulkelejr— «  title  now  extinct. 
'  Joiuunlt  of  lUe  LoxOla.    ftoxiMU    ^*^^i"*^h 
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nifns.  Their  example  was  followed  by  a  third  of  the  clergy ;  a  niove- 
■Wfit  and  a  change  took  place  on  that  occasion  in  the  church  throughout 
Eagland,  in  which  the  non-juring  ministers  occupied  a  position  not  dis- 
•iinilar  to  those  of  the  free  church  in  Scotland  in  the  present  day.  They 
ibnook  all,  rather  than  violate  their  principles,  and  were  reduced,  with 
Iheir  families,  to  the  greatest  state  of  destitution.'  In  some  instances, 
whole  congregations  adhered  to  the  deprived  minister.  Party  ran  high 
is  parishes,  and  even  in  families,  on  the  subject  of  these  divisions,  and 

Eod  Christians  beheld  with  pain  a  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  church  of 
island. 

King  James  was,  meantime,  reminded  by  his  viceroy  Tyrconnel,  that 
he  was  still  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  Ireland ;  and  in  compliance  with 
the  urgent  invitations  of  his  subjects  theie,  he  determined  to  make  his 
appearance  in  that  realm ;  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of 
France,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  expedition. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  James  lost  a  powerful  friend  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  niece,  the  queen  of  Spain,'  who  had  been  urgent  with  the 
king  her  husband,  to  render  him  assistance  in  his  distress.  Her  decease 
plunged  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  St.  Germains  into  grief  and  mourn- 
ing. James  prepared  himself  for  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  rather  in  the 
apirit  of  a  pilgrim  devotee,  than  a  warrior,  by  visiting  the  nunnery  of 
Ctiaillnt^  where  the  heart  of  the  late  queen  his  mother  was  enshrined, 
aofl  oflering  up  his  prayers  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  That  convent 
was  fi>unded  by  Henrietta,  and  when  a  boy  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
attend  her  thither,  though  at  that  time  opposed,  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  his  enthusiastic  temperament,  to  tiie  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Home, 
and  on  very  bad  terms  with  his  mother,  in  consequences  of  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion ;  yet  he  told  the  lady  abbess,  that  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  the  recollections  associated  with  his  visits  to  Chaillot.  He  besought 
the  prayers  of  the  sisters  for  the  success  of  his  voyage,  and  expressed 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  thought  that  his  queen  would  often  come 
there,  during  his  absence,  to  perform  her  devotions. 

At  the  request  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Louis  XIV.  had  not  only  forgiven 
Lauzun,  for  all  past  oflences,  but  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  duke ; 
and  king  James,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  he  had  rendered,  in 
conducting  the  escape  of  the  queen  and  prince,  invested  him,  on  the  eve 
of  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  with  the  order  of  the  garter,  in  the  ciiurch 
of  Notre  Dame.  The  collar  and  jewel  of  the  order,  which  were  very 
richly  ornamented  with  diamonds,  were  the  same  that  had  belonged  to 
Charles  I.,  and  which  had  been  entrusted  after  his  death,  and  the  subse- 
quent reign  of  terror,  to  the  care  of  honest  Isaac  Walton,  who  faithfully 
returned  them  to  Charles  II. 

Lauzun  was  one  of  the  hundred  noble  French  gentlemen  who  volun- 

*  Life  and  Works  of  Bishop  Kenn. 

'  iliiA  princess  was  the  eldest  dauj^hter  of  Henrietta  of  Enj^land  and  Pliilip, 
duke  of  Orleans;  she  inherited  the  wit,  beauty,  and  fnsciikation  of  her  mother; 
vltp  wa!«  only  six-and-twenty,  and  her  death  was  attributc^l  to  poison,  adminis- 
tered by  t!ie  emissaries  of  a  party  jealous  of  her  un(x>undod  influence  m'er  ^\^^\ 
miixi  of  her  weak,  sickly  husband,  Charles  II.  of  tip;\'m. — ^V.  'Sb\\tvv>\\.  "tiisVivyJ^- 
VOL.  iX. — 20 
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teered  ihrir  wrricfit  to  king  James  on  this  oecMioii.  Ji 
consiKtril  of  two  thou!«an(l  (ive  hundred  Enfliah  and  Scotch  vw^i^, 
liifl  t'liiitU,  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowna-^a  loan  from  the  Fnaih  1 
ni«»narrh.  Louis  nupplied  him  with  veaaela,  and  ofiered  to  anirt  Ub 
with  troops.  Jameses  reluctance  to  employ  foreigii  aoldien  wai  lA 
iutiuprruble,  and  lie  replied,  ^  I  will  recoTcr  my  own  dominioaa  wA 
my  own  suljects  or  perish  in  ihe  attempt.*'*  like  many  a  lofty  ipM| 
he  was  coni|)ellod  to  bend  to  cirrumstancea,  without  aehiering  hia  oIi|bci 
Louis*  had  pnwided  equipai^es,  camp  beds,  and  toilet  Aimilure  of  a  Mf- 
nifircnt  dosrription,  for  the  use  of  the  ntyal  adventurer;  at  paninf,lii 
unbuckled  his  swoni,  and  presented  it,  telling  him  he  hoped  it  wM 
pmve  fortunate.'  The  French  courtiera,  who  delighted  in  anythiag  n- 
aenibling  a  scene,  were  greatly  excited  with  this  romantic  incident,  aid 
talked  much  of  Hector,  Amadis  and  Orondatea.  The  forewell  compli- 
ment of  Louis  to  his  ro^-al  guest  waii  blunt,  but  spoken  in  the  spirit  of 
true  kindness.  ^  The  best  wish  that  I  can  ofier  to  your  majesty,"  aid 
he«  ^  is  that  I  may  never  see  you  again.*** 

The  separation  between  Alary  Beatrice  and  her  lord  waa  of  a  hart- 
rendiiit;  character.  They  parted  u^  Itn'crs  who  expected  to  meet  no 
more  lui  rarth.  Every  one  felt  for  t^o  uncontrollable  anguish  of  the 
quooii,  lior  adieus  were  interrupted  with  trars,  with  cries«and  swooninss. 
She  wiihilrew  tlie  same  day,  Febniary  •^8i[i,  from  the  palace  of  St.  Gfr- 
mains,  with  her  infant  bf>y,  into  the  drep  retirement  of  the  conTent  at 
Poissy,  with  the  intention  of  (mssing  the  whole  of  her  time  in  tesni  and 
praytTs  for  the  safety  of  her  ill-faied  lord.  The  catastn>phe  that  bcffl 
the  kini^V  liivourite  valet,  wiio  was  drowned  at  Pont  de  Ce«  was  roo- 
8id«'rrd  ominous;  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  with  his  majes- 
ty''s  lu;;L^ire  beiuir  lost,  with  all  the  costly  presents  bestowed  by  L)uis 
XIV.  Janips  tntvrlled  overland  in  his  coach,  having  with  him  his  s^>a 
the  (hike  of  Herwick,  and  the  earls  of  Powis,  Dumbarton,  and  Melfort, 
and  Thomas  Stuart.  He  crossed  the  Fauxbour^s  of  Paris,  reachetl  O^ 
leans  the  same  night,  and  took  the  route  through  Bretagne.  At  Roche 
Bernard,  the  duke  de  Chaulnes  received  the  exiled  monarch  with  great 
state,  and  would  have  conducted  him  to  a  bed-chamber,  to  repose  bim- 
self;  hut  James  said,  **  1  only  want  something  to  eat."  They  had  pro- 
vidiii  him  a  splendid  supper,  entirely  of  fish. 

1I»'  embarked  at  Brest  on  the  (Uh  or  7th  of  March,  and  landed  at  Ki> 
sain,  in  Inland,  on  the  Pith.  He  was  received  with  acclamations.  His 
virer«)y,  Tyrconnrl,  had  got  toffeiher  an  army  of  forty  thousand  ni?n. 
hut  rhii'lly  made  up  of  half-naked  unarmed  peasants,  ready  to  fitfht,  but 
having  neither  arms  nor  military  discipline.  James  entered  Dubhn,  iu 
irininph,  and  opened  his  parliament  with  declarations  of  religious  lil>env 
to  all  [lersuasions.  Dundet*  and  lialcarres  urged  him  to  come  lo  Scoi- 
land, »»  wliere  the  Highland  chiefs  were  eager  for  his  presence,  and  ht»ei< 
of  shepherds  would  start  up  warriors  at  the  first  wave  of  his  banner  ni 
the  mounUiin  tops;*'  and  he  was  entreate<l  by  a  strong  party  of  faitijlul 

*  Sir  Jume-*  Mnr>kinto>li.  'Madame  de  S^vij^. 

•  Dairy  mplc.     Dvlw^vdlu.    ^vi^oii. 
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liiends  and  repentant  foes  to  hasten  to  England  without  further  delay.' 
Even  those  subtle  deep-seeing  foxes  of  the  revolution,  Halifax  and  Danhy, 
awured  Sir  John  Reresby,  ^^  that  king  James  mi«;ht  be  reinstated  in  less 
than  four  months,  if  he  would  only  dismiss  his  priests.'^  Some  of  the 
Mthors  of  the  revolution  began  to  make  overtures  to  their  old  master, 
IB  the  same  spirit  which  sometimes  leads  members  of  the  jockey  club  to 
hedge  their  bets  when  they  see  cause  to  suspect  that  ihey  have  ventured 
their  money  on  a  wrong  horse. 

The  rooming  a(\er  the  news  of  king  James's  landing  in  Ireland  became 
piblic  in  LfOndon,  it  was  discovered  that  some  wag  had  written  on  the 
wellfl  of  Whitehall — ^^  A  great  house  to  be  let  by  St.  John's  day,'''  inti- 
mating by  this  pasquinade  that  the  present  royal  tenants  of  the  palace 
would  be  compelled  to  vacate  it  before  the  mid-summer  quarter.  The 
proceedings  of  those  tenants  will  be  related  in  the  life  of  queen  Mary  11.^ 
those  of  king  James  belong  to  general  history,  and  can  only  be  briefly 
alluded  to  occasionally,  in  elucidation  of  the  personal  history  of  his 
consort 

The  king  of  France  did  not  wish  Mary  Beatrice  to  bury  herself  in  the 
•eclusion  of  Poissy  during  the  absence  of  her  lord,  and  endeavoured  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  tempt  her  to  gayer  scenes ;  but  her  heart 
was  filled  with  too  much  anxiety,  and  all  she  seemed  to  live  for  was  her 
child,  and  letters  from  James,  or  news  of  his  proceedings.  Liouis  promised 
to  send  especial  couriers,  whenever  he  received  despatches,  to  convey 
the  news  to  her  as  early  as  possible.'  From  Poissy,  the  queen  went  for 
a  few  days  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot  While  there,  she  formed  a  spiri* 
tual  friendship  with  the  superior  and  several  of  the  nuns  of  this  commu« 
nity.  Business  recalled  her  majesty  to  her  lonely  court  at  St.  Germains, 
from  whence  she  addressed  the  following  characteristic  letter  to  the  ab- 
bess of  Chaillot  The  original  is  written  in  French,  and  has  never  before 
been  published  in  any  form.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  voluminous  cor- 
respondence between  the  consort  of  James  II.  and  her  cloistered  friends 
at  Chaillot,  has  been  carefully  hidden  for  a  century  and  a  half  from  every 
eye,  first  in  the  archives  of  that  convent,  and,  since  its  dissolution,  in 
the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France : 

»  St  G«rmain,  28  April,  1G89. 
«  The  too  great  respect  that  you  have  for  me,  my  dear  mother,  prevents  you 
from  writing  to  me,  and  the  proper  regard  I  have  for  you  obliges  me  to  write  to 
you,  for  I  take  great  pleasure  in  telling  you.  that  ever  since  I  leA  your  holy 
cloijiter,  I  have  wished  to  return  thither.  I  believe,  however,  there  is  self-love 
in  that,  for,  without  decf>it,  I  have  not  found  any  real  repose  since  the  king  lefl 
me,  but  at  Chaillot.  It  is  seventeen  days  since  I  have  heard  any  tidings  from 
him,  which  greatly  disquiets  me,  t>ince  I  cannot  give  any  credit  to  news  that 
comes  from  any  other  quarter.  I  implore  the  charity  of  your  goo<l  prayers,  and 
those  of  all  your  community.  I  salute  them  with  all  my  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cial ly  my  dear  sisters,  La  Dtpoih,*  and  the  assistant.  I  would  entreat  them  to 
offer  for  mo  one  of  their  acts  of  simplicity  and  of  humility,  and  you,  my  dear 

'  Dalrymple.     Life  of  James  II.    Maopherson.  '  S^vign^. 

'  Dangeau.     S^vign^. 

*  This  was  the  title  borne  by  the  ex-abbest,  that  office  being  elective  at  the 
ooovent  of  St  Marie  de  Chaillot 


mocher,  lo  ofler,  ftlao^  lonM  portkm  of  th«  uwiiom  aoli  of  vlila*  tint  job  f«- 
fNTO  6Y8r]r  day,  Ibr  ne,  wlio  am,  from  the  bottom  of  m/  hoai^  yoor  good  tnitd, 

-MabibB." 


The  eondoding  reqnetUi  iofolva  scnim  of  the  vitil  dMhrapcM  of  balkf 
betweea  ChriitiuM  of  the  reformed  churah  and  thoee  of  the  ehueh  of 
Rome;  for  hotrereretficecioiiethe  prmyeieof  holjriiienaiidwoaMDmif 
be,  it  is  contnry  to  Scripture  wamnt  tobelietediBlanypenoa  Imefod 
works  to  spere  for  others.  The  piety  of  Mary  Beionea  became  of  a 
more  spiritnid  and  enlightened  character  as  she  Mfanoed,  through  msay 
auflertngs  on  her  Christian  course.  Very  precious  to  the  wounded  spirit 
of  the  mien  queen  of  England  were  the  sympathy  and  reverenee  whiek 
she  received  from  the  nuns  of  Chaiilot  in  the  dajrs  oi  her  adversity,  sad 
the  friendship  that  was  commenced  between  her  and  some  of  the  ladiei 
of  that  community  was  only  dissolved  by  death.  She  had  her  pit&r- 
ences  among  them ;  and  the  three  who  appeared  to  hc^d  the  first  pises 
in  her  regard  were  madame  CSstharine  Angelique  Priolo,  madame  Gbiis 
Angelique  de  Bcauvais,  and  mademoiselle  Francois  Angelique  de  Mesmei 
Mary  Beatrice  often  calls  these  ladies  ^  her  three  Angeliques.''  She  also 
men  lions  with  great  affection  a  sister  whom  she  calls  her  dear  little  por> 
tress,  and  ^  the  dear  sister  of  Dunbarton,*'  lady  Henrietta  Douglas,  who 
look  the  name  of  Marie  Paule  at  her  profession.  Many  are  the  presenti 
of  fruit,  rakes,  confections,  and  vegetables,  fish,  and  bread,  that  are  ac- 
knowledged by  her  majesty  in  the  course  of  her  letters  with  expressions 
of  gratitude,  to  the  members  of  this  community.  In  the  postscript  to 
this  letter  she  speaks  of  the  little  offerings  for  her  table  that  had  been 
sent  to  her  by  her  cloistered  friends : 

■*  I  Imve-  eaten  heartily  at  my  dinner  of  your  bread  and  salad,  for  which  I 
thank  you,  but  1  forbid  you  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  sending  more  of  it  to  me.  I 
oi^ht,  at  any  rate,  to  send  for  iL  1  beg  jrou  to  thank  mademoiselle  de  U  Moce 
Ibr  me,  for  tlie  preserves  she  has  sent  me.  They  are  very  good,  but  too  much  id 
send  at  one  time.  I  have  promised  lady  Almond  that  tliis  letter  should  an5ver 
Ibr  her  as  well  as  for  me,  for  she  does  not  know  how  to  write  in  French.**  (This 
lady  was  an  Italian.)  ^  I  believe,"  continues  her  majesty,  archly,  ^  that  one  of 
my  letters  will  be  a  little  more  agreeable  than  tliose  of  her  aecretaiy. 

^  Adieu,  my  dear  mother.  I  entrrat  Sl  Francis  Xavier  to  hear  the  pitfen 
that  ]rou  will  make  to-morrow  for  me,  to  obtain  for  me  of  Qod  either  consolstioa 
or  resignation.  *^  M.  R." 

Sup<*rMribcd,  "  To  the  rev.  mother,  superior  of  the  daughters  of  St.  Marie  de 
Chaiilot" 

Endorsed,  **  First  letter  of  the  queen  to  the  mother,  received  in  1689." 

Mary  Beatrice  found  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  her  royal  husbaiuTi 
interest,  to  propitiate  the  king  of  France  by  emerging  from  her  tesHul 
retirement,  and  appearing  at  some  of  the  splendid  (<?tes  and  entertain- 
ments which  he  devised  for  her  amusement.  The  solicitude  that  mag- 
nificent prince  manifested  for  her  comfort,  and  the  many  distinguishiof 
marks  of  attention  he  showed  her,  were  exaggerated  into  signs  and  tokeos 
of  a  more  lively  regard  than  friendship.  Madame  de  Maiuteoon  becaoe 
uneasy,  and  betrayed  symptoms  of  jealousy.  *•  Yet,"  observes  oar  io- 
thority,  ^  this  suspected  passion  for  the  queen  of  England^  had  no  otber 
fouadatioQ  than  0\e  a^ui^^^f  asA  SsoAnoaut  atteniiooa  which  the  kiif 
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eoold  not  help  ofiering  to  a  princess,  whose  rirtues  were  acknowledged 
hy  all  the  world,  and  which  he  would  have  admired  in  any  one.'"  Mary 
Beatrice  was,  moreover,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Louis,  and  his  regard 
for  her  was  a  sentiment,  not  a  passion ;  a  sentiment  which,  in  iis  refine- 
meDt  and  generosity,  forms  one  of  the  redeeming  traits  of  his  character. 
He  treated  her,  it  is  true,  with  the  homage  which  is  always  paid*  to  a 
beautiful  and  intellectual  woman  in  France,  but  it  was  her  conjugal  ten- 
derness that  excited  his  respect.  ^  She  was  always  a  queen  in  her  pros- 
perity,''  said  he,  ^  but  in  her  adversity  she  is  an  angel.'" 

The  dauphin,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  Mary  Beatrice,  frequently 
eame  to  see  her;  but  the  dauphiness,  who  was  jealous  of  the  higher 
tide  borne  by  the  unfortunate  queen,  rarely  visited  her.  One  day  the 
dauphin  brought  his  little  son,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  St.  Germains, 
and  the  queen  inquired  of  the  dauphin  if  she  ought  not  to  give  him  a 
fauieuil;  and  the  reply  being  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  duly  inducted 
into  one  of  those  important  seats.  Then  came  monsieur,  madame,  and 
their  son,  the  due  de  Chartres.  They  had  yhti/eutTs,  but  the  young  duke 
only  a  pliant.  These  absurd  rags  of  ceremonials  are  always  noted  by 
the  journalists  of  the  time — even  those  who  held  the  office  of  ministers 
of  slate — with  as  much  gravity  as  if  connected  with  the  fate  o(  empires. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  it  was  for  the  anxious  consort  of 
James  II.  to  bestow  the  attention  of  an  overburdened  mind  on  such 
follies.  Situated  as  she  was,  however,  she  was  compelled  to  condescend 
to  trifles^  and  to  learn  the  hard  lesson,  to  a  lofty  miud,  of  making  herself 
everything  to  all  the  world. 

The  receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  absent  lord,  written  during  the  favour- 
able aspect  of  aflairs  which  flattered  him  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ireland, 
filled  her  heart  with  joy,  which  she  hastened  to  communicate  to  her 
friends  at  Chaillot  in  the  following  animated  note,  written  in  great  haste, 
and  without  distiuctive  date ;  but  the  allusion  to  the  siege  of  Derry  fixes 
it  to  May : 

"  Sl  GermainSf  Tuestlay  matin. 

**  I  was  BO  much  pressed  with  business  anc  visits  all  yesterday,  that  I  had  not 
a  sioKle  moment  of  time  leA  me  to  give  and  impart  my  joy  to  my  dear  mother 
and  ber  dear  community,  having  received,  while  finishing  my  dinner,  a  very 
long  letter  from  the  king,  of  recent  date,  which  a.«sured  me  tliat  he  was  in  per- 
feet  health  at  Dublin,  and  that  he  expected  every  day  the  news  of  tlie  taking  of 
the  town  which  is  besieged  (Derry).  €rod  be  for  ever  praised,  for  that  he  has 
heard  your  prayers  and  thoce  of  your  dear  daughters,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will 
return  tlianks  to  Him  to-<lay,  in  concluding  your  noveno.  Do  the  best  for  me,  my 
beloved  mother,  and  believe  me,  by  inclination  as  much  as  by  gratitude,  yours 
mnd  your  daughters,  **  M.  R." 

This  letter  has  been  carefully  endorsed,  subsequently,  "  Fourth  letter,  which 
wnut  never  be  producedy  because  mattere  have  not  succeeded  in  Inland."  * 

The  early  successes  of  king  James  in  Ireland  were  rendered  useless 
for  want  of  money.  He  was  compelled  to  raise  the  value  o(  the  cur- 
T«ncy  io  the  first  instance,  and  finally  to  ruin  his  cause  by  coining  brass 
money  to  pass  at  the  nominal  value  of  silver.     The  expedient  of  bills 

*  Gallerie  de  L'Ancien  Cour.  ■  S^vignA. 

'  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  Jmmei  II.,  in  Archives  au  Royaume  de  FranK!^ 
20  • 
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and  btnk  notes  had  nerer  been  adopted  bj*  the  Slovt  motwhi  ai  te' 
cheap  repmentatiTen  of  imaginary  handreda  and  thoaaaada  of  poaadi 
Mary  Beatrice,  painfully  aware  of  the  esfency  of  her  baabuKni  liicaa 
atancefti  became  an  earnest  suppliant  for  money  to  her  royal  firwndyLaaii; 
but  L^uis  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  hvlih  wholaaale  aaaa  ia  ihi 
Irish  war.  He  was  ready  to  conduce  to  her  doowalie  comfcwa  ea  a 
magnificent  scale,  but  his'  own  extensive  bnildinga  ml  Veiaaillaa  were  Trt 
to  he  paid  for.  lie  referred  everything  relative  to  paUie  boaiaeas  lo  ait 
ministers.  To  them  the  anxious  queen  next  addressed  heiaelf ;  and  st 
last  her  impassioned  pleadings  wrought  on  Seignelai  to  send  a  wekomr, 
but  inefficient,  supply  of  money  and  arms  to  her  royal  hnsband.  Hm 
first  time  her  name  is  mentioned  as  connected  with  pobiie  baaincaa,  is  ia 
reference  to  the  assistance  she  gave  to  the  destitale  ehampioiia  of  kiag 
Jameses  cause  in  Scotland,  by  pawning  part  of  her  jewels,  and  acodiar 
the  proceeds  to  Dundee  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition.'  M 
was  extremely  surprised,**  writes  that  gallant  chief  u»  lord  MeHbit, 
^when  I  saw  Mr.  Drummond,  the  advocate,  in  a  H%hhiid  habit, 
come  up  to  Lochaber  to  me,  and  give  account  that  the  queen  had  seat 
2000/.  sterling  to  London,  to  be  paid  to  me  for  the  king^s  service^  and 
that  two  more  were  coming.  I  did  not  think  the  queen  had  known  any- 
tliing  of  our  affiiira.  I  received  a  very  obliging  letter  from  her  by  Mr. 
Cniin.^^'  Dtindee^s  letter  is  dated  June  28th.  The  seasonable  supply 
which  Mary  Beatrice  had  sent  him,  enabled  him  to  make  a  ▼igoroos  and 
triumphant  advance.  He  gathered  the  clans  round  the  standard  of  king 
James,  and,  on  the  1 8th  of  July,  defeated  king  William's  forces  under 
Mackay.  in  the  pSM  of  Killicranky,  and  having  taken  the  Dutch  standard, 
fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  moment  of  victory.  With  him  fell  the 
cause  of  king  James  in  Scotland.  The  queen  did  her  utmost  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  of  her  royal  husband,  by  writing  to  their  old  friendi 
and  acquaintances  in  Scotland,  and  sending  over  agents  and  busy  in- 
triguers, to  nurse  up  plots  for  ridings  in  his  favour,  in  various  parts  of 
the  ancient  realm  of  the  Stuarts. 

At  this  epoch,  Mary  Beatrice  assumes  the  unwonted  character  of  t 
woman  of  business.  Jameses  ministers  were  astonished  at  her  acute  per- 
ceptions, sound  sense,  and  application.  ^  I  confess,^"  writes  lord  Mel- 
fort  to  king  James,  ^^  I  never  saw  any  one  understand  aflairs  better  ihsa 
the  queen,  and  she  has  really  gained  so  much  esteem  from  the  king  heie, 
and  his  ministers,  that  I  am  truly  of  opinion,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
her,  the  wicked  reports  spread  here  had  made  your  afbire  go  entirelf 
wrong  at  the  court  I  dare  not,^'  continues  his  lordship,  ^  enter  to  speik 
of  the  prince,  for  adding  to  this  letter,  only ;  1  do  protest,  that  he  is  the 
finest  child  I  ever  saw.  God  Almighty  bless  your  majesty,  the  qneen, 
and  him,  for  your  comfort;  grant  you  the  possession  of  your  own,aDd 
that  you  may  never  have  a  worse  servant  than,  &.c.,''  lueaning  hinaell 
A  worse  counsellor  James  never  had :  his  letters,  when  inlercepied,  bad 
a  very  bad  influence  on  his  royal  master^s  cause,  as  they  betrayed  t 

'  Life  of  kin(?  Jamet.     Nairne's  Smt©  Papers.  ilbid. 

'Original  Papart  from  tba  liiMii%  OAtaetMa  In  Maepharsoo'a  Scnait  fjm 
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trracheroas  and  yindictire  temper.  The  queen,  findingr  Melfort's  pre* 
sence  mischievons  at  St.  Germain?,  got  rid  of  him  as  handsomely  as  she 
could,  by  sending  him  to  compliment  the  new  pope,  and  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Stuart  cause,  from  him.  His 
holiness  expressed  great  sympathy,  but  protested  his  inability  to  assist 
her  majesty  with  anything  but  his  prayers.  Her  ambassador,  though  a 
catholic,  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  of  any  particular  ralue.^ 

Meantime,  the  queen  was  indefatigable  in  her  exertions  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  husband's  interest  in  the  court  of  France.  Sometimes 
she  was  cheered  with  flattering  tidings  of  successes  in  Ireland.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1 689,  she  writes  to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of  Cbail- 
lot,  in  a  perfect  ecstasy : 

**  It  is  always  on  a  Saturday,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  have  news  of  the  king.  I 
believe  that  my  dear  daughters  of  Sion  may  already  begin  to  sing  their  canticles 
of  praise  to  the  Most  High,  whose  puissant  arm,  without  the  aid  of  human 
means,  has  almost  entirely  destroyed  our  enemies."* 

Her  majesty  goes  on  to  express  her  hope,  that  the  king  would  soon 
be  master  of  Ireland ;  and  asks,  in  conclusion,  the  continuation  of  the 
prayers  of  the  holy  sisters  of  Chaillot.  This  letter,  like  all  on  that 
subject,  is  endorsed :  ^  On  the  good  successes  in  the  war  in  Ireland, 
which  had  no  foundation,  therefore  this  letter  must  nerer  be  shown.'^ 
Little  did  the  cautious  recluse,  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  imagins 
the  possibility  of  the  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  has  ren- 
dered this  jealously  hoarded  correspondence  available  material  for  the 
biography  of  the  royal  writer. 

When  Mary  Beatrice  lirst  used  to  make  her  visits  to  this  convent,  the 
abbess  insisted  on  treating  her  with  the  ceremonies  due  to  royalty,  and 
made  her  dine  in  her  state  apartment ;  but,  early  in  the  year,  1 090,  the 
queen  expressed  her  positive  determination  not  to  avail  herself  of  these 
roaiks  of  respect,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  superior: 

**  I  thank  you,  my  dearest  mother,  for  the  offer  you  have  made  me,  of  giving 
me  a  dinner  in  your  chamber  of  assembly,  but  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that.  I 
wish  to  eat  in  the  refectory  with  you  and  the  others,  and  I  pray  you  to  expect 
me  on  Tue8<lay  at  eleven  o^clock,  supposing  this  to  be  a  fast-tlay.  I  pTO|x>se  to 
depart  from  hence  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  be  at  matins  at  ten 
o'clock,  in  the  church  of  our  good  fathers.  I  beg  you  to  have  them  informed  of 
h.  I  had  already  ordained  the  duty  to  Riva,  to  bring  you  the  provisions  for 
dinner  on  Tuesday,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  my  si»ter,  Marie  Francoise,  will  pre- 
pare it  with  much  pleasure,  since  there  will  be  a  portion  for  me,  which  I  charge 
her  to  make  similar  to  the  others,  without  form  or  ceremony. 

**  Adieu,  my  dearest  mother,  ailiou  to  all  our  sisters.  I  have  pleasure  in  think- 
ing that  I  shall  soon  be,  for  some  hours,  at  Chaillot  I  have  great  need  of  such 
a  solace,  fur  since  I  led  you  I  have  had  repose  neither  in  body  or  in  mind.'* 

The  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  absent  lord,  at  this  exciting  pe- 
riod, if  they  should  ever  be  discovered,  would,  of  course,  surpass  in 
interest  any  other  portion  of  her  correspondence.     Her  love  for  him  was 

>  Ellis's  Roynl  Letters. 

'  luedited  letters  if  the  queen  of  James  IL,  in  the  Secret  Archives  au  Royeume 
di.  Fnuire.     Chaillot  MS. 
•  loid. 


■o  absorinnf  a  fediiif  ,  thtl  it  proropled  to  to  wito  iIm 
oiimties  to  Uiom  about  hin  to  be  enalU  of  hia 
this  the  foUowinf  letter  it  an  inrtanre  >^ 

Qmsii  lUaT  BiATmici  10  tbs  Bftaa  m 

•  8l  Oeffnwiu,  April  fl^  NN. 

•>  This  it  my  third  letter  mnee  I  bcvd  ftom  fcm,  bat  I  ahall  matt  mm\m  it  •  Ih| 
oim,  for  the  bearer  of  it  knowt  a  gicat  iml  of  my  mimdt  or  sbAmi^  of  dl  At 
thoiighu  of  my  beort;  for  I  wm  to  o.eooyod  «i  nooi  with  amm  I  dant  fpofti 
fteely  to,  that  I  opeoed  my  heart  to  him,  and  nyd  mon  ifcon  (than)  I  fhorii 
like  to  do  aipin  in  hafie  to  any  body.  I  Uiere/hr  refrr  myeolf  to  him,  «>  irU  |H 
all  MMt  cpoke  of,  for  I  have  00  wcreu  for  yoo.  One  thiaa,  only,  I  moic  ay,  a 
beg  of  you  to  have  a  care  of  the  king,  and  not  to  Ictt  him  be  eonmebeBooafafedlf 
tlie  good  news  he  will  hear,  for  I  dread  nothing  at  this  time,  bat  his  foing  m  te 
Into  England,  in  a  mmmtr  dangerotw  and  unoenain  for  hiraeelCand  dimdvami^ 
oai  10  tlioae  of  onr  perMHuion.  I  have  writt  an  unreatonabia  Wmg  letter  to  Ua 
iM  fell  him  my  mind,  and  have  laid  much  to  lord  Dover  to  wmj  to  bim ;  for  icip 
iii.t  probable  that  I  shall  ever  have  so  safo  an  oppoitimiqr  of  writxng  api& 
Pray  putt  bim  (the  king)  oAen  in  mind  of  beeing  carefal  of  hia  person,  if  not  fv 
his  own  sake,  for  mine,  my  sonne*!,  and  all  onr  IKendt.  that  are  undone  if  soj 
thing  amiss  happens  to  him.  I  dare  not  let  myself  fo  opon  this  snbiect,  I  am  10 
Ibll  of  it.  I  know  you  love  the  king;  I  am  sure  you  are  my  IHend ;  and  tktrfir, 
I  need  say  the  less  to  you;  but  cannot  end  my  letter  without  telling  you  tbsil 
never  in  my  life  had  a  uuer,  nor  a  more  sincere  friendship  for  anybody  thsn  1 
have  lor  you. 

-M.R." 

The  ortho^phy  of  this  letter  is  rather  obsolete  than  illiterate;  tbt 
queen  haM  evidenlly  studied  the  languaf^  of  her  adopted  country,  to  fa 
as  to  have  overcome  the  difficulties  «>f  spelling  its  capricious  words  nf 
treacherous  sound,  in  which  she  succeeds  better  than  most  foreignen, 
and,  indeed,  many  natives,  of  the  same  era.    The  epistles  of  her  dsufdH 
ters-in-law,  Mary  princess  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Anne,  are  not  to 
well  spellKJ,  and  the  construction  of  those  of  the  latter  is  infinitely  io- 
ferior.     Mary  Beatrice,  however,  retains  obstinately  one  peculJarity  of  a 
foreigner  writing  English,  she  always  writes  the  first  person  t,  instnd  of 
the  capital  /,  that  important  egotism  of  our  language,  in  which,  to  be 
sure,  ours  stands  alone  among  those  of  Europe.    The  wonhy  collector 
from  whose  stores  the  above  tender  and  feminine  letter  is  quoted,  seeoi 
to  have  n*ad  it  with  surprise,  for  he  proceeds  to  expreas  a  geneioui  in- 
dignation at  the  idea  universally  entertained  of  the  unfortunate  wife  of 
James  II.   He  observes,  ^  that  the  character  of  this  queen  has  been  most 
imjustiy  described  by  historians;  she  is  represented  as  devoid  of  almoft 
every  natural  aflfection,  of  the  meanest  understanding,  and  of  such  de- 
fective education,  as  to  be  incapable  of  reading  or  writing.^    Mary  Bet- 
trice  corresponded  fluently  in  Italian,  French,  and  English,  and  she  pot- 
•essed  suflirient  knowledge  of  Latin,  to  read  the  Scriptures  daily,  in  the 
▼ulgate.     Tliis  practice  she  never  omitted,  however  much  she  might  be 
pressed  for  time.  That  she  was  excessivelv  occupied  at  tliis  period,  mij 
be  perceived  from  the  following  letter,  wliich  she  wrote  to  the  supeiior 

■  Prom  NectiercliAs  autograph  fac-simile,  from  the  orisinnl  in  the 
•r  lord  de  Clidbrd.  *^ 
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of  Chaillot,  to  excuse  herself  from  assisting  at  the  profession  of  a  novice, 
who  had  been  desirous  of  receiving  the  white  veil  from  her ;  she  says-^ 

•♦May  3. 

^  It  is  with  much  difficulty  that  I  abstract  this  linle  moment  to  tell  you  that  I 
was  greatly  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  you  last  week,  and  Uiat  I  will 
do  ail  in  my  power  to  be  there  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  next  week.  In  the 
aeantime.  1  have  ordered  Riva  to  tell  all  the  news  tliat  I  have  had  from  Ireland, 
and  eUewhere,  for  I  have  not  time  to  do  it,  having  three  expresses  to  despatch 
before  I  can  be  with  you.  I  expect  every  moment  another  courier  from  Ireland, 
whom  I  know  was  at  Brest  since  last  Friday,  and  I  cannot  learn  wliat  has  be- 
oome  of  him. 

**!  shall  be  glad  to  be  excused  iVom  the  profession  of  the  daughter  of  the  holy 
sacrament,  for  when  I  am  at  Chaillot  I  do  not  seek  to  go  out.  I  beg  you  to  make 
my  compliments  to  all  our  dear  sisters,  and,  in  particular  to  my  dear  sinter^  tlie 
aacfistant  and  La  DepoUt.  I  am  dying  to  be  among  you,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
will  try  to  unite  my  imperfect  prayers  with  the  holy  ones  that  they  offer  to  God, 
who  is  pleased  to  declare  for  us  a  thousand  times  more  than  we  deserve. 

**  Adieu,  my  dearest  mother :  I  am  yours,  from  the  depth  of  my  heart. 

"  M .  R." 

This  letter  is  certainly  written  in  a  cheerful  strain.  Mary  Beatrice  had 
jast  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  sum  on  some  of  her  jewels,  to  send  to 
the  king,  although  a  supply  little  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  his 
need.  But  she  had  prevailed  on  Seignelai,  the  French  minister  of  marine, 
to  equip  and  send  a  fleet  into  St.  George^s  channel.  This  fleet  drove 
Williani^s  admiral,  Herbert,  and  his  squadron  out  of  Bantry  Bay,  and 
landed  some  military  stores  for  king  James.  D'Avaux,  the  French  minis- 
ter in  at\endance  on  that  prince,  exultingly  announced  to  him,  that  the 
French  had  defeated  the  English  fleet.  ^  It  is  for  the  flrst  time,  then," 
retorted  the  royal  seaman,  with  an  irrepressible  burst  of  national  feeling.' 
His  consort,  however,  could  not  refrain  from  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  which  she  had  been  the  cause  of  sending  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  and  when  Tourville,  another  French  admiral,  defeated  the  once 
invincible  British  fleet  at  Beachy  head,  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  July,  she 
wrote  a  long  and  highly  complimentary  letter  of  congratulation  to  him. 
^  ]f,'^  says  she,  ^  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  return  soon  to  our  own  coun- 
try^ 1  shall  always  consider  that  you  were  the  firet  to  open  the  way  to 
it^  for  it  was  eflectually  shut  against  us  before  the  success  of  this  engage- 
ment, to  which  your  good  conduct  has  contributed  so  much.  But  if  I 
do  not  deceive  myself  it  appears  to  me  now  to  be  completely  open,  pro- 
vided the  king  could  gain  some  little  time  in  Ireland,  which  1  hope  he 
will,  but  I  tremble  with  fear,  lest  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  sees  clearly 
that  it  is  his  interest  so  to  do,  should  push  the  king  and  force  him  to 
give  battle."* 

That  fear  was  already  realized.  The  letter  of  the  apprehensive  queen 
was  written  July  20 ;  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  been  fought  on  the 
1st  of  that  month.  King  James  had  chosen  his  post  skilfully,  but  Wil- 
liam^s  fine  veteran,  well-accoutred  troops  doubled  the  numbers  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch's  rabble  rout'    It  was  impossible  for  the  result  to 

'  Dalrymple.  '  Macpherson's  Collection  of  Stiwrt  Papers^ 

*  Jameses  Journal. 
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he  niliprff iitf  than  a  romplcle  overlhrow.  Yei»  atrmnfe  to  wtf^  vtmna 
lirout(lii  liie  lUueriiig  neuM  lo  Paris  of  a  brilliant  ?ict«>ry  woo  by  Jibhi 
ill  wtiirh  tlie  prince  of  Orange,  it  was  said,  was  slain.  Gmt  rejoicing 
•ml  illunniiations  took  plare  in  consequence.  This  mistake  only  n» 
clorei)  the  ditfadlrous  truth  more  agonizing  to  the  consort  of  the  Inckka 
Juniei*.  Tyrcoiinel  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  adfising  James  to  q«l 
Irtfland  with  such  precipitancy ;  and  this  tgain  has  been  imputed  to  Ui 
paying  too  much  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  queen,  who  wis  so  appi^ 
hcnsive  of  the  kingV  person,  as  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  sgony  aboa 
it  She  had  frequently  begged  him  to  hare  a  special  care  of  bis  mt- 
jesty^s  Mifety.  On  the  27tli  of  June,  Tyrconnel  unluckily  receiTed  to- 
other passitinate  letter  from  her  majesty,  telling  him  ^  that  he  must  not 
wonder  at  her  repeated  instances  on  that  head,  for  unless  he  saw  her 
heart,  he  could  not  imagine  the  torment  she  suflered  on  that  accoaBi* 
and  must  always  continue  to  do  so,  let  things  go  as  they  would.*" ^ 
King  James  landed  at  Brest,  July  20th,  N.  S^  with  his  two  sons«  Bn^ 
wick  (who  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour)  and  Henry  Fitzjanies* 
likewise  Tyrconnel  and  lord  Powis.  From  Brest  he  sent  an  expresf  to 
his  (]ueen,  to  ucquaint  tier  with  his  arrival  there,  and  his  misfortune, 
telling  hiT,  at  the  8anie  time,  ^^that  he  was  sensible  he  should  be  blamed 
for  having  hazarded  a  battle  on  such  inct]ualities,  but  that  he  had  ni> 
other  poMt  ho  advantageous,  and  was  loth  to  have  abandoned  all  with- 
out a  yiroktO" 

Mary  lk*airire,  though  slie  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of 
thr  Imtiii',  was  consoled  by  the  news  of  her  luisband'*s  safetyt  and  she 
declared,  in  rather  quaint  terms,  ^*  that,  af\er  having  broken  her  heid 
with  thinking,  and  her  head  with  vexation,  at  the  king^s  ruin  and  (hat 
of  their  fuitht'ul  friends,  without  being  herself  in  a  condition  to  help  theo. 
she  felt  it  as  an  unspeakable  alleviation  that  the  king  was  safe;  for  if  she 
had  heard  of  the  lotts  of  the  battle  before  she  knew  of  the  king^s  arrinl 
siie  knew  not  what  would  have  become  of  her ;  and  though  she  con- 
fessed, tliat  It  was  a  dismal  thing  to  see  him  so  unhappy,  as  he  was  in 
France,  yet,  in  spite  of  her  reason,  her  heart  was  glad  to  see  him  there."*' 

James  remained  a  few  days  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  for  the  purp^^e 
of  sending  arms,  money,  and  provisions  to  the  relief  of  the  unforiunaie 
gentlemen  who  continued  to  maintain  the  contest  in  Ireland,  and  also  in 
Scotland.  Mary  Ik'atrice,  after  the  death  of  Dundee,  continued  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence  with  their  Scottish  friends,  and  had  drawn  sir 
James  Montgomery  and  lord  Ross  into  the  league  for  king  James,  to 
whom  she  had  sent  15,000/.*  Through  the  treachery  of  lord  Ross,  and 
some  others  engaged,  the  project  ended  in  disappointment 

The  meeting  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent from  her  eighteen  long  months,  was  inexpressibly  tender.    James 
~  — -» 

^Quoted  in  the  Life  of  kin){  James,  from  his  Memoirs.  *IbiJ. 

•lliid.     Hrr  hrlter  to  Tyn-oimel,  Aii;?u>t  l.lih,  IfilK). 

•  Two  (»f  h«T  Iritortt  t«)  Aloni;»oiTn»ry.  as  it  i»  siippowd.  connected  with  thi«  pi"* 
■  re  prinrcd  iii  tin*  notps  ol"  ilie  Mcivillo  TaporA,  edilfd  by  the  Hon.  Wimnin  U'*li^ 
MolviU**.  priuii'il  hy  the  li:itiimtyiie  Club.  This  valuable  vulume  coiiCmus  'Jrf 
fiarliculurA  uf  i\ie  \)\oi^  u&wl  vva  d«UicUou, 
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Aad  the  happiness  of  finding  liis  son,  whom  he  had  left  an  infant  in  the 
nurse^s  arms,  grown  a  fine  strong  boy,  full  of  health,  life,  and  joy,  able 
to  run  about  anywhere,  and  to  greet  him  by  the  name  of  father.  The 
beauty  and  animation  of  the  child  pleased  the  French,  and  rendered  him 
the  darling  of  tlie  British  emigrants.  A  curious  contemporary  portrait 
of  the  son  of  James  II.  and  Mar}'  d^Este,  such  as  he  was  at  that  a:?r,  is 
itill  in  existence  at  St.  Germains,  being  the  relic  of  a  family  group,  con- 
nstlng  originally  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen  and  their  boy,  which  was 
probably  painted  after  Jameses  return  from  Ireland,  and  once  decorated 
one  of  the  state  apartments  of  the  ch&teau.  The  little  prince  is  very 
beautiful,  with  large  dark  eyes,  bright  complexion,  and  a  profusion  of 
clustering  curls,  lie  is  dressed  in  a  red  and  green  tartan  frock,  with  a 
long  waist,  and  a  point-lace  stomacher :  and  wears  a  sort  of  fanciful  hel- 
met cap  of  dark  blue  velvet,  with  a  plume  of  black  and  blue  feathers. 
This  costume  the  queen  certainly  intended  for  a  Highland  dress.  He 
holds  a  robin  red-breast  on  his  finger,  on  which  he  bestows  a  smiling 
regard.  The  elbow  of  that  arm  originally  rested  in  the  palm  of  his 
royal  mother,  while  the  king  held  him  by  the  other  hand ;  but  the  por* 
trait  of  the  prince  was  all  that  could  be  restored  of  this  interesting  paint- 
ing, which  was  discovered  by  Jame»  Smith,  esq.,  of  St.  Germains,  in  a 
great  state  of  dilapidation,  among  some  rubbish  in  an  out-house,  near 
the  ch&teau. 

King  James  and  his  queen  were  far  from  considering  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  as  a  death-blow  to  the  cause.  They  had,  up  to  that  moment, 
receifed  ardent  assurances  of  support  from  attached  friends  in  England, 
and  KO  many  penitential  overtures  through  their  various  agents,  from 
persons  who  were  disposed  to  forsake  William  and  Mary,  that  James  de- 
clares, ^  that  his  chief  motive  in  quitting  Ireland,  was  to  arrange  mea- 
sures with  Louis  XIV.  for  landing  in  England.^'  *  Louis  came  to  pay  him 
a  visit  at  St.  Germains,  the  day  aff^r  his  arrival  there,  but  was  too  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Irish  expedition,  to  feel  disposed  to 
assist  him  in  any  new  project.  It  was  in  vain  that  James  told  Louis  that 
he  was  ready  to  go  on  board  the  fleet  either  with  an  army  or  without  one, 
saying  ^^  that  he  was  certain  his  own  sailors  would  never  fight  against  one 
under  whom  they  had  so  often  conquered.**'  Louis  put  him  off  with  a 
compliment,  and  James  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart  exclaimed,  ^^  that  he 
was  born  to  be  the  sport  of  fortune."'  All  the  memliers  of  the  royal 
family  came  to  pay  him  and  the  queen  ceremonial  visits  on  his  return. 
To  these  her  majesty  alludes  in  a  letter,  evidently  written  at  this  painful 
epoch  to  her  friend  Angelique  Priolo,  the  ex-abbess  of  Chaillot.  This 
letter  is  deeply  interesting,  unveiling  as  it  does  the  natural  feelings  of  a 
mind  impressed  with  the  instability  of  earthly  greatness,  and  formed  for 
higher  and  better  things  than  trimming  the  sails  of  a  wrecked  vessel  that 
could  float  no  more,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  a  favouring  gale.  She 
says: 

«*  At  St.  Germain;,  this  Tne^lay. 
**It  is  certain,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  have  had  grand  visits  to  make  and  to 
teoeive.     I  shall  conclude  these  to-morrow  with  that  of  mMlamo  de  Chartres.  at 

*  Jouriuil  of  king  James.     Ditto,  Life.  '  Dalrym^le. 


VerMj:ie«.  awl  I  hope  ibat  we  tliall  then  lwv*a  Kttte 
lo  tnitb,  I  need  it,  \ffAh  (ir  soul  mod  bod/.  What  jam  my  of  ikH  npoee  to 
Imi  letter  U  adinirmble,  but  it  teems  lo  me  that  the  OMMrt  I  aaek  te  it  ikt  Im  1 
And  iL  It  may  be,  perbapc,  that  I  teek  it  with  loo  maoh  ansiaqrvflv  twAm^fkm 
I  temrch  for  it  where  it  it  not ;  jet,  alt  the  while,  I  am  eonTiaead  ihw  it  is  aa^ 
to  be  Ibund  in  God,  and  I  do  not  appear  eren  lo  wish  lo  flod  it  o«  of  Hia."' 

A  litde  prewnt  of  fruit,  from  the  abben  and  one  of  tte  ladM  vko 
bowrded  in  the  coDfent,  w  thus  gneiouly  ■cknowMlged  bj  her  a^ 
jeety^- 

**  I  beg  you  to  thank  our  mother  and  mademoitelle  de  la  Blotaa,  both  oo  tht 
port  of  the  king  and  mjrtelf.  for  the  «zeeUent  flgi  they  hare  aent  na.  We  haia 
••ten  of  them  at  dinner,  and  thai  I  again  at  aupper,  and  to-monow.  Since  yoar 
man  it  here.  I  will  write  to  yon  by  him.  On  Monday,  I  will  oorae  to  your  Tt^ 
pert  and  termcm,  if  it  pleaae  God.  I  believe  the  king  will  olao,  ond  that  ht 
•leept  to-night  at  Paris.  He  goes  to-morrow  to  Compeigne,  aod  will  not  icmra 
till  Saturday.  I  take  pleature  in  the  thought  that  I  shall  pom  all  tbat  time  M 
ClwilloL  I  shall  go  one  day  to  Paris,  aod  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  do  mack 
in  paying  vitiis  of  ceremony.  One  to  the  marechalle  d'Hamioro*a  will  bs 
iBOTitable. 

**  My  son  has  a  little  colk;,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  nodiing.  Wo  are  all  is 
good  health,  and  I  am  wholly  yours,  my  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heart 

**  A  thousand  regards,  on  my  part,  to  our  dear  mother,  and  to  all  our  sisten; 
above  all  to  my  little  portress.' 

Endorsed — **  To  La  Mere  Depos^.'*  • 

King  James  joined  his  queen  at  Chaillot^  and  after  attending  service  is 
that  church,  paid  his  compliments  to  the  abbess.    The  queen  told  him 
how  fervently  the  nuns  had  petitioned  for  the  preservation  of  his  persoa, 
during  the  late  perils  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  James  thanked  tiw 
gentle  sisterhood  very  courteously  for  their  prayers,  and  in  allusioo  to 
the  disastrous  termination  of  his  expedition,  meekly  added,  ^  It  is  right 
to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  God.''    Their  majesties  returned  together  to 
St  Germains.    They  were  invited  to  spend  some  days  with  the  French 
eourt  at  Fontainehleau,  in  October.    The  following  particulars  of  their 
reception  and  visit  from  the  journal  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royid 
household  of  France,  show  the  respect  and  aflectionate  attention  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  Louis  XIV.    ^  On  the  1 1th  of  October,  hii 
majesty,  after  dinner,  went  to  meet  the  king  and  queen  of  England,  who 
were  to  arrive  at  six  in  the  evening,  by  the  avenue  of  the  White  Horse. 
The  king  met  them  at  the  Horse-shoe,  where  the  dauphin  was  already 
in  waiting  for  them.    Louis  took  his  royal  guests  into  his  own  carnage, 
giving  the  queen  the  hand.  When  they  reached  the  palace,  he  led  her  to 
the  apartments  of  the  queen-mother  of  France,  where  she  found  everr- 
thing  prepared  for  her  reception,  and  there  they  passed  the  evening.  The 

3ueen  played  at  ombre  and  billiards  with  cardinal  Furstemburg  and  m- 
ame  de  Croissy."' 

The  next  morning,  all  the  great  ladies  of  the  French  court  went  t0 
the  toilet  o(  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  and  attended  her  to  the  chapel  rovii, 
where  she  knelt  between  tlie  two  kings,  James  on  her  right  handfOi 

*  Inedited  autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Archives  an  Bar 
•ame.    Chaillot  MtiS  ^^ 

*Ibid  "BaogMi* 
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Louis  on  her  left  They  were  seated  in  the  same  manner  at  table,  the 
danphin,  monsieur,  madame,  and  all  the  princesses  with  them.  The  bad 
weather  preventing  them  from  going  to  the  chase,  Louis  XIV.  initiated 
his  royal  guests  into  the  mysteries  of  the  new  round  game  of  paume^  no 
other  than  the  hero  of  Nassau^s  favourite  game  of  loo,  which*  among 
other  Dutch  pleasures,  had  recently  become  the  rage  at  Whitehall.  The 
French  courtiers  and  their  king  chose  to  give  it  a  name  of  their  own 
devising,  and  then  played  at  it  with  infinite  zest  On  the  13th,  James 
and  his  consort  offered  to  take  their  leave,  but  Louis  would  not  permit 
it;  he  took  them  to  a  boar  hunt  on  the  17th,  and  in  the  evening  made 
them  walk  on  the  terrece  of  the  grand  apartments  to  see  the  stag  roasted 
in  the  park,  which  he,  and  king  James,  and  the  dauphin  had  killed  in 
the  morning.  This  spectacle,  seen  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  was  con- 
sidered fine.  The  exiled  king  and  queen  departed  on  the  18th;  the 
French  king  insisted  on  taking  them  in  his  own  coach  to  the  end  of  the 
forest  of  Chailly,  followed  by  a  cavalcade  of  other  members  of  the  royal 
hmWy.  The  duchess  of  Orleans  took  the  countess  of  Almonde,  and 
lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  the  queen^s  ladies  in  waiting,  in  her  coach.  When 
Ihey  reached  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  Louis  assisted  Mary  Beatrice  into 
her  own  carriage,  and  remained  standing  at  the  door  till  she  drove  off 
with  king  James  and  her  two  ladies.* 

In  England,  the  deposed  Poet  Laureate  Dryden  endeavoured  to  serve 
the  cause  of  his  old  master  king  James  and  his  queen,  by  the  following 
quaint  Jacobite  pastoral,  whicli,  under  the  title  of  the  ^^  Lady  V  Song,^ 
was  one  of  the  party  notes  at  that  exciting  period ;  and,  if  not  the  b^t| 
was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  that  class  of  composi- 
tions which,  for  nearly  a  century,  served  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
the  royal  Stuarts : — 

A  choir  of  bright  beauties  in  spring  did  appear, 

To  choose  a  May  lady  to  govern  the  year; 

All  the  nymphs  were  in  white,  and  the  shepherds  in  green. 

The  garland  was  given,  and  Phillis  was  queen; 

But  Phillis  refused  it,  and  sighing  did  say, 

m  not  wear  a  garland  while  James  is  away. 

While  James  and  fair  Mary  are  fled  from  our  shore, 
The  graces  are  banished,  and  love  is  no  more; 
The  soA  God  of  pleasure  in  sadness  retires, 
He  has  broken  his  bow,  and  extinguished  his  flres, 
And  vows  that  himself  and  his  mother  will  mourn,    ' 
Till  James  and  fair  Mary  in  triumph  return. 

Forbear  your  addresses,  and  court  us  no  more, 
For  we  will  perform  what  our  deity  swore ; 
But  if  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms, 
Away  with  your  sheep-hooks,  and  take  to  your  armi, 
Then  laurels  and  myrtles  your  brows  shall  adorn, 
When  James  and  his  son  and  fair  Mary  return." 

Mr.  Bulkeley,  the  husband  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice's  foithful  lady-in* 
waiting,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  was  actively  engaged  in  England  at  this 
period,  in  attempting  to  draw  some  of  the  old  servants  of  king  James 

'  Dangeau's  JotimaU 
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bto  •  eoofcibncj  for  hi*  racioniion,  l^wd  <}adolpbM  laoksd  «l 
wbcB  he  ancouaiered  him,  *nd  inquired,  with  ■  dMpondiag  nr,iA 
covrt  or  Sl  Oannains.  He  had  drMrted  Uw  Uliof  cm—  of  Jmms 
the  reeoluliaa,  and  paid  hia  honnn  to  iha  wttrwAmX  Hw  <|irOna|i^» 
tmnai  to  hk  origiiMl  poliiicn,  and  aceepud  tHite  uidar  WAaak  tk 
aUaelinenl  lo  the  lau queen, an Marr of  Modcoa  was oow  U)hi,ii 
bii  newdatieai  He  parchued  the  pjeaave  of  ncaJTinf  a  few  lini 
bj  her  band,  aii^i^-ing  that  ahc  toijfjtn  hin,  bjrpraaiMiig  lo  hgli^Ai 
aecNU  of  Willhm  and  Mary.  William  ioierMpied  a  pae^ge  ef  bwkt- 
ten,  afaowad  hitn  the  proob  of  his  treachery,  gmenmij  CatpTC  fas, 
■ad  eoBliaiNd  to  employ  him.  Gndolphiu  couU  not  raaolw  logietlf 
ihe  aeetat  carmpoodenee  «rith  Uaty  Beairic«.  Ue  raodared  bar  po  fw- 
tieular  aartiea,  bni  flaitered  her  with  fair  wonb,  and  soolbad  bi*  aJf- 
lo*«  by  ka^HDg  himaelf  in  her  lemenbratice.  He  waa  awara  ihM  it 
wmM  never  make  the  eacrifice  fur  him,  which  woakl  have  reodwad  ka 
wbollj  aad  deiotedly  her  aervaat  lo  eommand  in  all  thii^a^ 

Harlborotijh  wai  one  of  the  douUeininded  politician*  of  As  ifi 
who  now  cooned  a  reeoacilialion  with  the  aorerei^  wham  ha  Im 
deaerted  and  beitayed.  The  wisdom  of  ihe  unjuat  aiewanl  in  the  panUc, 
waa  the  leading  principle  among  those  who.  alter  the  revoluiioa,  «n 
oaiensibly  the  servatiis  of  William,  anil  secretly  the  correapnndenit  of 
James.  A  greai  deal  of  Ihe  correaponderice  waa  carried  on  ihmiffa  iht 
qoeen.  SomelLniea  iMary  Eieairice  is  signified  in  tlie  Jaeobile  Inwiof 
Ihe  period,  as  Mi.  Wisely  and  Mr*.  Whilely,  occaaionally,  by  a  figon, 
or  as  Ardey's  Bpouse,  James  bnring  ihe  cognomeo  of  Anley,  amen; 
many  other  aliases.  GinJolphio  b  i^ten  call^  "the  bale  of  fatHb,"" 
Harlborotigh,  '^  the  Hamburgh  merchant,"  or  ArmawtH'th.  Thcrtini 
great  many  of  these  If  tiers  in  the  French  archives. 

The  cares  and  re^iIesH  intrigues  which  occupied  the  exiled  coDit  ii 
Si.  Gemiains,  were  occasionally  varied  by  visits  lo  Louis  XIV^  Vensilb, 
Marii,  and  Fonts  i  neb  I  pah,  but  they  rarely  went  to  Paris,  except  to  jii 
their  deTotions  in  the  churchea  there.  The  great  delight  of  Ibn 
Beatrice  waa  when  she  could  pais  a  day  or  two  with  her  doiiienii 
friends  at  GhaLllot.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1691,  she  fottnd 
herself,  afler  an  interval  of  fonr  years,  once  more  likely  to  become  ■ 
mother.  The  king  appeared  to  derive  consolation  for  the  loas  of  ihm 
crowns,  in  the  sBiJHfactiaa  which  he  fell  at  this  prwapeci,  and  he  eiencd 
the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  the  queen  from  encouotering  the  slightcH 
fatigue  or  excitement,  that  might  risk  a  disappointment.  So  aniioui 
waa  he  on  this  point,  that  he  actually  interposed  the  authority  trfa  kii^ 
and  husband,  to  prevent  one  of  the  devotional  journeys  to  Chailloi  in 
the  last  week  of  November,  on  which,  her  nwjeaty  and  the  eatht^ 
ladies  of  her  househ'ild  had  set  their  hearts.  Uidy  Sophia  Bulkdrr- 
who  was  deputed  to  make  sundry  excuses  lo  ihe  abbcea  of  Chaillot,fo( 
her  majesty,  being  unable  lo  pay  her  promised  visit  to  the  coareuL 
could  not  refrain  frotn  givirtg  a  Ijroad  hint  of  the  (rue  icason,  tfaoafh,  u 
conaequence  of  iis  being  very  early  days,  tht  maUer  was  to  be  kept  i 
profound  secret.  "■  Our  ineompaiable  qneen,"  aays  she,  <*  ia  coBstnwJ 
to  follow  ihc  c«\HkBe\«  ot  \bft  wia&,and  niM  to  nsk  lakiog  the  air,  la* 
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}  pain  in  her  teeth  should  return.  Her  majesty  finds  herself  now 
illy  well;  but  it  becomes  necessary  for  her  to  take  all  sorts  of  pre- 
iitions  to  keep  so.  The  king  judges  it  proper,  and  he  must  be  obeyed, 
It  she  should  await  here  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  France  to-morrow. 
lese  causes  unite  to  deprive  the  queen  and  us  of  one  of  the  greatest 
sasures.  I  hope  she  will  make  up  for  it  by  preparing  for  us  another 
rjf  agreeable^  in  the  meantime,  that  we  may  take  in  good  heart  the 
ins  of  too  long  an  absence.^' 

At  this  interesting  point  her  majesty,  who  had,  we  may  presume, 
eped  over  her  noble  attendant's  shoulder,  and,  perceiving  that  her 
iyahip  was  bent  on  divulging  as  much  of  the  important  secret  as  her 
dU  French  would  permit,  interrupted  her  for  the  purpose  of  telling  it 
rself,  and  her  faithful  amanuensis  concludes  in  these  words :  ^^  1  finish 
f  letter  to  give  place  to  a  more  worthy  and  more  perfect  pen.  If  you 
m  the  paper  you  will  be  consoled .'' 

The  queen,  who  had  been  suffering  much  from  inflammatory  tooth- 
lie,  and  other  ills  incidental  to  her  situation,  and  was  always  subject 
great  depression  of  spirits  at  such  times,  commences  her  letter  rather 
m  tone  of  resignation  than  joy.  She  writes  on  the  same  sheet  of 
per: 

*  I  am  mach  mortified,  my  beloved  mother,  that  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure 
seeing  yon  as  I  had  purposed,  but  it  seems  that,  for  some  time,  it  has  been 
d's  pleasure  to  send  me  all  sorts  of  mortifications.  It  is  certain  that  I  have 
d  several  of  different  kinds,  even  since  I  saw  you ;  but  what  is  there  to  l>e 
d  to  all  this,  if  not,  *  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do  what  is  good  in  his  sight* 
>*  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  explain  to  you  lady  Almond's  letter  (another  of 
r  ladies,  who  bad  been  giving  hints  on  the  subject,  it  should  seem),  for  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  have  a  secret  from  you;  and  I  will  tell  you,  that  besides 
r  inflammation,  which  has  been  very  violent,  and  though  abated,  is  not  yet 
ne;  and  besides  the  visit  of  the  king,  which  I  must  receive  to-morrow,  there  is 
t  another  reason  that  prevents  me  from  coming  to  you.  It  is,  that  I  have  some 
spicions  of  pregnancy,  but  as  I  have  not  yet  any  certainty  of  it,  I  do  not  like  to 
ve  it  mentioned.  In  a  few  days  I  sliall  know  |M>sitively,  and  then  I  will  in- 
'in  you,  that  is,  if  it  should  be  verified.     Alas,  my  dear  mother,  what  pain  to 

•o  many  months  without  seeing  you;  but  in  that,  as  in  all  the  rest.  God  is  the 
ister.  and  must  do  wliat  he  will.  I  entreat  you  not  to  speak  of  this  little  secret, 
less  it  be  to  my  sister,  La  Dtpo$i€.  To  all  the  others,  give  the  reasons  of  the 
Bamniation  and  the  visit  of  tlie  king.    I  hope  to-morrow  to  make  my  devotions 

spirit  with  you  and  your  holy  daughters,  and  1  believe  that  I  shall  not  have 
IS  interest  in  your  prayers  and  theirs,  absent,  than  if  I  could  be  present.  My 
or  little  Angeli(|ue  will  be  much  mortifie<l.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  very 
jch,  also."  ^ 

This  letter  is  dated  November  20th,  1691.  Her  majesty ^s  sittiation 
as  publicly  declared  on  the  7th  of  January,  1692.  James  addressed 
imnionses  to  the  peeresses,  the  lady  mayoress  of  London,  the  wives 
'  the  sheriff,  and  also  to  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  the  celebrated  ac- 
lucheur,  as  well  as  to  the  lonls,  inviting  them  to  be  present  at  the 
rib  of  the  expected  infant : 

**  That  we  may  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves,'^  says  he,  **  now  it  hath  pleased 

— ■ —   — 

^  Autogrnph  loif^r  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  begun  by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley: 
edited  Clutillot  MSS.  in  the  Hotel  Soubise,  Paris. 
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A1mi|[hty  God,  tbe  nipporter  of  truth,  lo  lEive  v  hapn  of  fluthrr  smm;  mt 
dcnmt  contort,  the  queen,  drawing  near  bor  time.  •  ■  •     yff^  ^ 

therefore  hereby  signify  our  rojral  plemanre  to  yoUt  ibat  foo  amy  ate  all  poMbl« 
m^nt  to  come  with  what  cooTenient  iMtt*  jon  oiajr,  the  qaven  lookfaic  aboai 
the  mitldio  of  May  next  (Eng lith  account).  And  that  fou  may  have  bo  Kiaple 
on  our  Aide,  the  mott  Christian  king  bat  giTea  hit  content  lo  pnmute  yoa,  ■• 
we  hereby  do.  that  you  shall  have  leave  to  come,  and,  tbe  queea'o  labov  overy^ 
return  with  Mfety/' 

Everything,  at  this  conjunction^  appeared  faToarable  to  the  hopei  of 
tlie  exiled  court.     Liouie  XIV.  was  making  apparently  effectual  prepaii- 
tion«u  to  auist  James  in  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  having  received  cot- 
iident  assurances  that  the  army  directed  by  Marlboruagh,  and  the  fleiK 
by  Russell,  would  declare  in  fiivour  of  their  old  master.     The  princes 
Anne,  who  had  sought  a  reconciliation  with  her  father,  answered  fori 
part  of  the  church ;  the  steady  adhesion  of  such  men  as  Sancroft,  Kso% 
and  600  of  the  clergy,  to  their  allegiance,  was,  in  reality,  a  mtich  moif 
satisfactory  pledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  church  of  Englsind  *  to  Jameih 
than  any  she  could  give.    Letters  and  messages,  full  of  professions  of 
aitaclimeiit^  reached  him  or  the  queen,  daily,  from  all  parts  of  6mt 
Britain.     Jamen  delerniined  to  make  another  eflbrt  to  regain  his  realfli 
The  spirits  of  the  queen  fluctuated  at  this  perioil.     On  the  19th  of 
March  she  excused  herself  from  assisting  at  the  nuptials  of  Louis  X 17.^ 
natural  son,  the  due  de  Maine,  with  mademoiselle  Charolois^  on  accooot 
of  her  situation.     ^'  She  had  already,'**  she  said,  ^  taken  to  her  chambeTf 
acconling  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  queens  of  England  when  neara 
continenieni.'     It  is  probahle  that  site  had  no  wish  to  be  present  at  tbii 
bridal,  for  she  subsequently  made  various  devotional  visits  to  reli^otf 
houses  and  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sl  Germains,  and  even  ii 
Purii*.    On  the  30th,  the  king  of  France  and  the  dauphin  attended  oM 
of  the  receptions  in  her  bed-chamber  at  St.  Germains,  on  which  oeca* 

*  That  einiiuMit  protPi«tnnt  divine.  Dr.  Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Paiii'9,  wbs  a  5tauacli 
advocnte  for  the  recal  of  kinft  James,  as  long  as  he  thought  it  could  be  dflor 
without  |)hni};ing  tlie  nation  into  thi>  h(>rror:»  of  a  civil  war.  Like  many  booHl 
niePil>er!*  of  the  cliurc;h  of  England,  he  was  disgusted  at  the  mass  of  trescbeif  ^ 
and  falsehood  which  had  been  emiiloyed  by  the  auUiors  of  a  rerolution,  oe««»  k 
vary  n9  a  constitutional  ni«^aMire,  but  reflecting  inflnite  disgrace  on  some  of  thiL 
parties  concerned  in  it  Sherlock,  in  his  famous  letter  to  a  member  of  the  «o»L 
Vf  ntion.  indignantly  ex|M>ses  the  political  falsehood  of  the  existence  of  a  treHf 
iH'twoen  Ix)uis  XIV.  nnd  James  for  the  destruction  of  the  protestants.  '*Tbeil 
IS."  >ny:«  hf.  '^one  thing  more  I  would  beg  of  you,  that  tJie  story  of  a  Fmek 
league  10  cut  pioie.otnni  (liroats  Ixr  well  examined,  for  this  did  more  to  drive  tkt 
king  out  cf  rlic  nation  than  the  princes  army:  anrl  if  thi<  should  prove  a  sLu) 
as  s<»me  who  pretend  to  know  say  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  at  lea<t  half  an  argunMSt 
to  invite  the  king  Imok  again."  The  enemies  of  ^^herlock  al\erwar«is  turned  ll 
h«»  ha<l  said  in  favour  of  his  old  master,  which  was  not  little,  against  h'ltoMH 
when  he  took  the  oaths  to  king  William*,  but  Mierlook  was  not  called  upoo  • 
resiot  the  powers  that  l>e.  As  a  churchman,  he  submitteii  to  the  cluinge  whitk 
a  majority  of  the  natjon  had  ordained,  well  knowitig  that  he  had  duties  to  pc^ 
form  of  a  higher  nature  than  those  of  a  political  partisan.  He  was  a  bright  i*^ 
a  shining  light  in  the  church  of  Fngland,  and  slie  required  such  men  tooo'iii^ 
her  and  sup|K>rt  lier  a|>oitolic  character,  when  bereaved  of  bishopt  like  KM 
and  others  of  t\ie  depiV^isd  vVet^. 
*i>aiige«u. 
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rincess  of  Conde  presented  the  newly-married  duchess  de 
ler  majesty.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Mary  Beatrice  was 
th  a  dangerous  illness,  in  consequence  of  having  remained 
leeling  in  the  chapel,  and  it  was  feared  she  would  have  to  be 

king  of  France  came  in  person  to  see  her,  and  inquire  after 
She  recovered,  but  remained  in  the  greatest  depression  of 
ccount  of  the  approaching  departure  of  the  king  for  the  coast 
Jy,  in  order  to  join  the  expedition  that  was  in  preparation  for 
d  landing  in  England.  Before  he  quitted  St  Germains,  James 
t  boy,  who  had  not  yet  completed  his  fourth  year,  with  the 
e  garter,  and,  leaving  his  sorrowful  queen  surrounded  by  a 
eeping  ladies,  departed,  April  21st,  for  Caen,  and  from  thence 
e.'  Unfortunate  in  everything,  he  waited  four  weeks  in  vain 
rable  wind  to  cross  to  England,  and  in  the  meantime,  the 

formed  a  junction  with  Russell  in  the  Downs,  and  appeared 
t  of  France.  Russell,  who  was  in  correspondence  with  his 
advised  him  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  fleets.     He 

to  let  the  squadron  slip  by,  but,  for  the  honour  of  England, 
t  be  defied.  The  unseasonable  bravery  of  the  French  admiral, 
)rovoked  an  encounter  that  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
L  James,  who  was  a  specUitor  of  the  battle,  on  witnessing 
•le  etfect  of  his  own  naval  tactics  against  his  allies,  cried  out, 

they  got  Pepys  on  board  ?^'  But  when  he  saw  the  British 
m  the  boats,  scrambling  up  the  lofty  sides  of  the  French  ves- 
laimed,  in  a  transport  of  national  and  professional  enthusiasm, 
I  English!  My  brave  English!  My  brave  English."^  The 
:;ers  warned  him  to  retire,  as  he  was  in  considerable  danger, 
3  from  the  burning  ships  began  to  discharge  their  shot  in  all 

and  scarcely  had  he  withdrawn,  when  they  raked  the  spot 
ad  been  suinding,  and  killed  several  of  the  officers. 
>stinaiely  lingered  for  three  weeks  at  La  Hogue,  after  he  had 
lie  annihilation  of  his  hopes.  Nothing  could  rouse  him  from 
c  stupor  into  which  he  had  sunk ;  not  even  the  repeated  let- 
ssages  from  his  anxious  consort,  who  was  in  hourly  expec- 
iT  accouchement,  and  implored  him  to  return  to  her.     The 

depression  of  spirits  in  which  the  poor  queen  awaited  that 
le  lonely  chateau  of  St.  Germains,  unsupported  by  the  pre- 
r  husband,  is  touchingly  described  by  her  own  pen,  in  a  let- 
•iend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot : — 

"June  14,  1602. 
ill  I  say  to  you,  my  beloved  tnotheFf  or  ratherf  what  would  not  yoa 
'  we  could  be  one  little  quarter  of  an  hour  in  each  other's  arms?    I 
ever,  tliat  time  would  be  entirely  passed  in  tears  and  sighs,  and 

and  my  bobs  would  tell  much  more  than  my  mouth;  for,  in  truth, 
c,  after  all,  tliat  can  be  said  by  friendship  in  the  state  in  which 

:  first  impassioned  outpouring  of  the  anguish  and  desolation 
the  catastrophe  at  La  Hogue  had  overwhelmed  her,  she  ea 

■  Ibid.    Life  of  James.  •  Vy«\\>iv\\^^«.* 
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dmTourt  to  retifn  heraelf  to  the  will  of  Oo&    An 

tint  they  were  irunly  stragglinff  ■guinetitn  hnmofriile  dwiwj|ii 

■Kturnfully  confetsed':  ^  Oh^  but  the  w^t  nfOoil  M  fur  horn  oar 

ood  his  thoughts  are  diflerent  frooi  oor  tho^gbliL     Wo 

clearly  in  our  last  calamity,  and  by  the  unfofoneft,  and 

natural  mischances  by  which  God  has  oferthrows  oil  o 

has  appeared  to  declare  himself  so  clearly  afnost  «a  Car  oar  onuToiwIai 

ing.    iVhat  then,'^  pursues  the  sorrowfbl  queen,  **  ean  we  waj  to  Ai% 

my  beloved  mother;  or  rather,  is  il  not  better  thai  wo  ohoiria  siy  n^ 

thing — but^  shutting  the  month,  and  bowing  the  heed,  to  odoie 


epprove,  if  we  eaim  all  that  Qod  does;  for  he  is  the  noator  of  the  •» 

I,  and  it  i 


ferse,  and  it  is  very  meet  and  right  that  all  ahookl  be  aabiBittad  to 
It  is  the  Lord;  he  has  done  what  was  good  in  Aia  ejee.*"  She  gosaaa 
to  acknowledge  the  difCculty  she  feels  in  performing  the  ChriMiaa  daif 
she  has  described,  in  the  following  aimplei  tooching  wonle  >« 

*  This,  mj  desrrtl  mother.  U  what  I  with  to  nf  and  do,  and  to  thisi  I  htHevt 
you  have  jourfelf  enooursKed  me  by  your  wovdfl,  as  you  do  by  Jon  lMa% 
which  are  alwaya  io  preciout  to  me.  Bat  I  my  it,  and  I  do  ft,  with  so  bad  t 
grace,  aiitl  fo  much  acain;*!  my  will,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  hope  that  it  can  bt 
agreoahlo  to  GtKl.  Aid  mc  to  lio  it  hotter  by  your  prayere,  and  eiKX>uface  nt 
eoll^tantly  by  your  letters,  till  we  have  the  happiness  of  embracing  each  oilict 
again.   ' 

The  (lisftectinn  of  a  letter  so  deeply  confidential  is,  certainly,  nlber 
like  unfolding  the  secrets  of  a  confessional.  Little  did  the  royal  writer 
imagine  that  the  various  passions  that  agitated  her  mind  as  she  penned 
it,  would,  one  day,  be  laid  open  to  the  whole  world.  The  tragic  enuh 
tions  of  the  fallen  queen,  and  the  elevation  of  Uie  Christian  heroine,  art 
alike  forgotten  in  the  natural  apprehensions  of  the  weak,  suflbrinf 
woman,  when  she  alludes  to  her  situation  at  this  distressing  crisis.  **i 
suffered  much,  both  in  body  and  mind,  some  days  ago,^  she  says,  ^  bet 
now  I  am  better  in  both.  1  linger  on,  stilU  in  continual  expectation  of 
tlie  hour  of  my  accouchement.  It  will  come  when  God  wills  it.  I 
tremble  with  the  dread  of  it ;  but  1  wish  much  that  it  were  over,  so  thit 
I  might  cease  to  harass  myself  and  every  one  else,  any  longer,  with  this 
sunpense.''* 

Mary  Beatrice  had  exceeded  her  reckoning  nearly  a  month.  If  tbt 
had  been  brought  to  bed  at  the  time  specified  by  king  James  in  his  soai- 
mons  to  the  peers  and  peeresses,  it  would  have  been  in  the  mitbt  of 
the  (liHtress  and  consternation  caused  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogne. 

How  deeply  hurt  the  poor  queen  felt  at  the  unaccountable  f^errerHtr 
of  her  lord,  in  continuing  to  absent  himself  from  her  at  this  agilatio? 
crisis,  may  be  perceived  from  the  tone  of  unwonted  bitterness  with  whirl 
she  adverts  to  his  conduct  ^  When  I  began  my  letter  yesterday,'^  »^ 
say9,  ^^  I  was  in  unceruinty  what  the  king  would  do,  and  of  the  tine 
when  I  might  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  him,  for  he  has  not  yet  chneM 
to  retire  from  La  Ilogue,  though  he  has  had  nothing  to  keep  him  tberr; 

'Inoclitfil  lott^r  ufthe  qiie<*n  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  Challlot,  datni  Jsi' 
Utli,  1G92.    AT*:Ukv«s  au  Ruyaume  de  France. 
*ibid. 
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■nd  the  state  in  which  I  am  speaks  for  itself^  to  make  him  come  to  me.' 
In  the  meantime,^'  continues  her  majesty,  with  increasing  pique  at  James^ 
strange  insensibility  to  the  importance  of  the  impending  event,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  such  arrangements  a^  would  render  the  birth  of  their 
expected  infant  a  verification  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  son,  ^  he  would 
not  resolve  on  anything,  hut  he  will  find  all  well  done,  although  it  has 
cost  me  much  to  have  it  so,  without  his  orders,  which  my  lord  Melfort 
eame  to  bring  us  this  morning.  It  seems  that  for  the  present,  the  king* 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  hither,  till  they  can  take  other  measures. 
Tour  great  king  (Louis  XIV.)  has  receive<l  my  lord  Melfort  very  welli 
and  has  spoken  to  him  of  us,  and  of  our  aflairs,  in  the  most  obliging 
manner  in  the  world,  and  has  even  written  to  me  in  answer  to  the  letter 
I  sent  to  him  by  milord  Melfort.  This  is  a  comfort  to  me,  and  the  hope 
of  having  the  king  with  me  at  my  delivery,  consoles  me  much,  for  I  be- 
lieve he  ran  be  here  by  Saturday  or  Sunday  next.  Behold,  my  dear 
mother,''^  continues  the  sorrowful  queen,  ^^  a  little  statement  of  what  has 
passed,  and  is  passing  in  my  poor  heart.  You  know  and  cm  compre- 
hend it  better  than  I  do  myself;  I  pray  you  to  embrace  all  our  dear  sisters, 
and  to  take  leave  of  them  for  me,  before  my  lyin<^  in,  not  knowing  what 
may  occur.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  may  see  each  other  again  af\er 
the  Assumption,  if  it  please  God.^^  She  adds,  with  almost  childish  sim- 
plicity, ^^  Permit  the  poor  Angelique  to  kiss  your  hand  in  the  place  of 
mine,  as  oAen  as  she  wishes.^"  When  the  mighty  are  pot  down  from 
their  scats,  it  is  well  if  the  unbought,  unpurchasable  affection  of  the 
lowly  and  meek,  who  love  them,  not  for  their  greatness,  but  for  their 
misfortunes,  can  be  appreciated  at  iLn  real  value. 

James  did  not  return  to  St.Germains  till  the  21st  of  June.'  His  reck- 
lessness of  the  confirmation  it  would  have  afTortled  to  the  imputations  on 
the  birth  of  their  son,  if  the  queen  had  been  brought  to  bed  while  he 
was  away^  together  with  his  strange  disregard  to  her  feelings,  appear  in- 
dicative of  an  unsound  state  of  mind.  A  melancholy  solution  could,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  given  for  the  unexplained  mystery  of  that 
month^s  absence. 

When  sir  Charles  Littleton,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to  James  in 

his  misfortunes,  told  him  how  much  ashamed  he  felt,  that  his  son  was 

with  the  prince  of  Orduge,  the  royal  father  mournfully  replied,  **  Alas, 

sir  Charles !  wherefore  asliamed  ?  are  not  my  daughters  with  him  .^"   An 

impression,  that  he  was  born  to  fulHl  an  adverse  destiny,  in  which  all 

who  attempted  to  show  him  kindness  would  be  ruinously  involved,  is 

avowed  by  James  in  the  following  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Louis 

XIV.  at  this  gloomy  epoch.     A  letter,  certainly  not  written  in  the  spirit 

of  a  politician : 

••  My  evil  *iar  has  liad  nii  influence  on  the  arms  of  your  mnjosty  always  vio- 
loriouB  but  wlu'ii  ti^htiii^  for  me.     1  eatn^at  you,  therefore,  to  intorost  yourself 

*  Iiiedited  letter:*  of  the  queen  of  Jumes  II.,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  do 
France. 

*lneiIitoil  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  June 
14-l.^  lti'.»2. 

'  Life  of  king  James,  from  Stuart  Papers. 


§bf  ft  pfflmwi  to  mlbfftMiMi9|  bwl  pcnric  rw  Id  windi 
r.  to  tome  oonMr  of  the  world  where  I  wmy  otmm  lo  be  «n  interraiMWB  i» 
ymar  m^jettj*'  wonted  coune  of  pro^periijr  «iid  gjiory/*  * 

Louis  did  not  tfiil  himMir  of  the  geoenNM  propoMl  of  his  desposd- 
iof  kinsman,  to  retire  from  France,  and  Hcafen  hM  still  •ome  Ueisingi 
b  store  for  the  fidlen  kinf  .  On  the  98th  of  June,  Mary  Beatrice  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  at  the  puace  of  St  Germains,  in  tho  praaence  of  all  tht 
princesses  and  great  ladies  of  the  court  of  Fiance,  except  the  daophi^ 
ess,  who  was  in  a  dying  state.  All  the  English  ladiea,  and  noble  fol- 
lowera  of  the  exiled  court,  the  chancellor  of  France,  the  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  madame  Meererooo, 
the  wife  of  the  Danish  ambassador,  were  witnesses  of  the  birth  of  the 
lojral  inbnt  Madame  Meereroon  was  considered  an  imporunt  witness, 
because  opposed  to  the  interest  of  king  James ;  but  she  could  not  help 
owning  the  absurdity  of  the  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  on  the  birth 
of  his  son.' 

The  morbid  state  of  apathy  in  which  king  James  had  remained  erer 
since  the  battle  of  La  Uogue,  yielded  to  softer  emotions,  when  he  beheld 
the  new-bom  princess.     He  welcomed  her  with  a  burst  of  paternal  af- 
fection, and  bestowed  the  tenderei>t  caresses  upon  her.     When  she  was 
dressed,  he  presented  her  to  the  qufen,  with  these  touching  words,  *^  See 
what  God  has  given  us,  to  be  our  consolation  in  our  exile."'     He  called 
her  ^  his  comforter,^'  because  he  said,  ^  he  had  now  one  daughter,  who 
had  never  sinned  against  him.^'    He  had  confidently  anticipated  another 
son,  but  he  declared  himself  abundantly  grateful  to  Heaven  for  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  this  girl.    She  was  baptized,  with  great  pomp,  in  Uie  chapel- 
royal  of  Sl  Germains.     Louis  XIV.  returned  from  the  siege  of  Mons,  ia 
time  to  act  in  person  ae  her  sponsor ;  he  and  his  sister-in-law,  Elizabedi 
Charlotte,  duchess  of  Orleans,  held  her  at  the  font,  and   gave  her  Uie 
name  of  Louisa  Mary.    The  French  ladies  were  astonished  at  seeing  the 
little  princess,  who  was  then  only  a  month  old,  dressed  in  robes  o( 
sUite,  and  with  shoes  and  stockings  on  her  liny  feet     The  shoes  and 
stockings  worn  by  the  royal  neophyte  were  begged  by  the  nuns  of 
Chaillot,  and  were  carefully  preserved  by  them  among  the  curiosities  of 
their  convent.^    Eighteen  days  before  the  birth  of  the  princess  Louisa, 
the  son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice  completed  his  fourth  year.   Mary 
Beatrice  assured  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  ^  that  she  never  saw  the  king,  her 
husband,  in  a  passion  but  once,  and  that  was  with  their  little  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  manifesting  some  symptoms  of  chililish  terror  when  he  was 
only  four  years  old.''^    Her  maternal  anxiety  tended  to  foster  timidity 
in  the  child,  which  James  feared  might  prove  inimical  to  his  fuiuit 
destiny. 

'  AmeU^  Pichot's  Hi^ttorical  lutroduction  to  the  Life  of  Charles  Edward  Stsait 

*  Ibid.,  and  Life  of  James. 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  Archives  au  Royaiune  de  France. 

*  Ibid.  •  Ibid 
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i:    QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  JAMES  II..  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Qoeen's  rnaternal  happiness— 'Lansdowne  verses  in  her  praise — Queen  vi»iti 
Chaillot — Her  conversation* — Her  historical  reminiscences — Her  visit  of  con- 
dolence at  Versailles — Traits  of  character — Portraits — Her  faithful  followers 
at  St.  Gerniains — Her  sympathy  for  tlieir  distress — Anecdotes  of  her  husband 
— Of  her  children — Her  note  of  her  son's  visit  at  St.  Cyr  —  Her  son's  govern- 
es«e» — Her  letter  from  Fontainebleau — Attention  to  her  by  Louis  XIV. — Her 
dangerous  illness — Mentioned  in  Marlborough's  letter  to  James  II. — Attach- 
inent  of  Mrs.  Penn  to  her — ^Death  of  the  queen's  brother — Disputes  on  her  in- 
heritance—  Devastation  of  her  country — Her  letter  of  intercession  —  Slights 
from  Madame  de  Maintenon — Death  of  Mary  II. — Queens  parting  with  her 
husband — Letters  on  his  absence — Her  grief  for  executions  in  Kngland  — 
Queen  sponsor  to  princess  of  Orleans — Complains  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
-^^ueen  sells  her  jewels,  relieves  Jacobites — Letters  praising  her  to  electress 
Sophia — Disputes  at  Peace  of  Ryswick  concerning  queen's  dower — Queens 
incautious  confidence — Queen  presides  at  nuptials  of  Burgundy  and  Adelaide 
of  Savoy — Refuses  to  part  with  her  son  to  William  III. — Queen's  letters  re- 
lating domestic  incidents — Her  dower  granted  by  England — Appropriated  by 
William  III.  to  his  own  use— Dangerous  illness  of  James  II. — Queen  nurses 
him — Her  letters  thereupon,  SuC.  dec. 

Aif  interval  of  repose,  and  even  of  domestic  comfort,  succeeded  the 
birth  of  La  Consolairice^  as  James  11.  fondly  called  the  child  of  his  ad- 
▼ersity.  Mary  Beatrice,  though  deprived  of  the  pomp  and  power  of 
royalty,  and  a  queen  only  in  name,  was  assuredly  much  happier  in  her 
shadowy  court  at  St.  Germains  than  she  had  been  as  a  childless  mother 
and  neglected  wife,  amidst  the  joyless  splendour  of  Whitehall.  She  was 
now  blest  with  two  of  the  loveliest  and  most  promising  children  in  the 
world,  and  possessed  of  the  undivided  aflection  of  a  husband,  who  was 
only  the  dearer  to  her  for  his  misfortunes.  Like  the  faithful  ivy,  she 
appeared  to  cling  more  fondly  to  the  tempest-scathed  oak,  in  its  lealless 
ruins,  than  when  in  its  majestic  prime. 

A  very  eloquent  and  deserved  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  conju^ral  ten- 
derness of  this  princess  was  oflered  to  her,  in  the  days  of  her  exile  and 
adversity,  by  the  accomplished  earl  of  Lansdowne,  in  a  poem,  entitled, 
^The  Progress  of  Beauty,''  in  which,  after  complimenting  the  reigning 
belles  of  William  and  Mary's  court,  he  adverts  to  the  banished  queen 
with  a  burst  of  generous  feeling,  which  ought  to  have  been  far  more  gra- 
tifying to  Mary  d'Est^  than  all  the  homage  that  was  paid  to  her  la  vbA 


mcNmifiiir  flower  of  her  charms,  when  rarroaiided  by  the  pride  and  povp 
of  royalty  : — 

**  Be  bold,  be  bold,  my  miiM,  nor  fcmr  to  fmiia 
Th]r  voice  to  her  who  wmm  ihjr  earlieiit  prabe; 
Queeo  of  oHr  licaru,  and  chnnnor  of  onr  aigli^ 
A  iBonarrh'i  pride,  hit  gfory  and  deKgbf  1 
PrinceM,  adoretl  and  loved,  if  vane  can  fEivo 
A  deathlett  name,  thine  fball  tbt  avar  Mva. 
O  liappjr  Janie»!  coniani  thjr  miicfatjr  mind, 
OriMlge  not  the  world,  for  ttill  th/  quean  is  kind ; 
To  lie  but  at  her  feet  more  glory  bring*, 
Than  *ti«  to  tread'  on  icepiret  and  on  kingi : 
Secure  of  empire  in  that  beantaoiu  breast, 
Who  would  not  give  their  crowns  to  be  so  blestf^ 

James  himself  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  nerer  known  what 
Croe  happineffi  was«  till,  rendere<l  wise  by  many  aorrowa,  he  hmd  learned 
fully  to  appreciate  the  virtues  and  self-derotion  of  his  queen.  He  now 
rtsanled  her  not  only  with  love,  but  veneration ;  and  made  it  the  princi- 
pd  business  of  his  life  to  atone  to  her,  by  the  tenderest  attentions,  for 
the  pan^!9  his  former  follies  had  inflicted  on  her  sensitive  heart.  He 
knew  that,  p<>s»e88Cfd  of  her,  he  was  an  object  of  envy  to  his  cousin, 
I«ouis  XIV.,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that,  like  Jacobs  he  counted  his 
sufTerin^M  for  nothing,  having  such  a  support  and  companion  in  them.' 
Blest  in  this  perfi-ct  union,  tfie  king  and  queen  endeavoured  to  resign 
themselves  to  the  will  of  Gtxl,  whose  hand  they  both  recognj^ied  in 
their  present  reverse  of  fortune.  The  first  time  Jan\es  visited  the  coo- 
vent  of  Chaillot,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  the  abbess,  Frances  An- 
gelica Priolo,  co[idoled  with  him  on  the  disastrous  termination  of  his 
hopes,  and  lamented,  ^  that  Go<l  had  not  granted  the  prayers  which  they 
had  oiTered  up  for  his  success.^'  The  king  making  no  reply,  she  &n- 
cietl  he  had  not  heard  her,  and  began  to  repeat  wliat  she  had  said  in  a 
louder  voice. 

**  My  mother,''  interposed  the  fallen  monarch  gravely,  **  I  heard  you 
the  first  time  you  sfM>ke.  1  made  you  no  answer,  because  I  would  not 
contradict  you ;  but  you  compel  me  to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  think  von 
right,  for  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you  thought  that  what  you  asked  o[  God 
were  better  than  he  has  done.  All  that  God  does  is  well  done,  and 
there  is  not  anything  well  done  but  what  he  does.'" 

The  ahl>ess  next  proceeded  to  make  a  comparison  between  him  tnd 
Sl  Louis,  when  the  great  designs  of  that  prince  against  the  Saracens 
were  overthrown.  **  Alas,  my  mother,"  replied  Jame^  "  do  not  com- 
pare me  to  that  great  saint.  It  is  true,  1  resemble  him  in  my  misfor- 
tunes, but  1  am  nothing  like  him  in  my  works.  He  was  always  holy 
from  his  youili,  but  1  have  been  a  great  sinner.  I  ought  to  look  upon 
the  alHiclions  which  God  has  sent  me,  not  as  trials,  but  as  the  ju»t 
chastisement  of  my  faults."'  The  sentiments  expressed  by  James  on 
this  occasion,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  bishop  of  Autun,  are  those  of 

'Ointinunu»r  of  JninesV  Life,  from  Stimrt  Papers. 

•Coiiloiiip(uaTy  Life  of  Jiviue!(,  and  Circular  Letter  of  the  Convent  of  ChaUIob 

'  Circular  Letter  of  \\\«  CuuseuX  ol  C^Mi\VN^.   >ijui»xv.  ^^ra. 
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in  humble  and  contrite  heart.  ^  God  says  he  is  pleased  to  show,  from 
ime  to  time,  by  great  events,  that  it  is  He  that  does  all,  to  make  us  the 
nore  sensible  that  it  is  by  Ilim  that  kings  do  reign,  and  that  he  is  tho 
^rd  of  Hosts !"  "  No  enterprise,"  continues  James,  *•  was  ewer  better 
:oncocted  than  the  projected  landing  in  England,  and  never  was  any- 
hing  more  visibly  shown  than  that  it  was  not  permitted  by  God ;  for, 
inleifs  the  winds  had  been  contrary  to  us,  and  always  favourable  to  our 
*nemies,  the  descent  had  been  made.  We  ought  to  submit,  without 
nurmurinfi;,  to  all  that  happens  to  us,  since  we  are  assured  that  it  n 
jod^s  will  it  should  be  so.*'  * 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1G92,  Mary  Beatrice  paid  one  of  her  annual 
levotional  visits  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  and  remained  there  till  the 
0th,  the  anniversary  commemoration  of  the  foundress,  queen  Henrietta 
ilaria,  when  king  James,  who  had  in  the  meantime  made  a  retreat  to 
he  more  lugubrious  solitude  of  La  Trappe,  joined  her,  and  they  both 
Asisted  at  the  services  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  that  queen.  The 
rchbishop  of  Diey  said  the  mass ;  and  after  all  the  offices  were  ended^ 
ame  to  pay  his  compliments  to  their  majesties  in  the  state  apartment* 
[*hey  had  a  long  conversation  on  the  state  of  religion  in  Dauphiny, 
rhich  greatly  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  Geneva.  The  archbishop  in« 
r>rmed  their  majesties,  that  in  the  city  of  Diey  fourteen  bishops  abjured 
atholicism  at  once,  and  all  the  men  in  that  town  declared  themselves 
fugupnots  in  one  day.  Their  wives  remained  catholics  ten  years,  and 
hen  followed  the  example  of  their  husbands.  ^  Diey,"  said  he,  ^  is  one 
if  the  most  ancient  bishoprics  in  France ;  the  walls  of  the  town  were 
»uilt  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  named  it  the  city  of  a  hundred  towers,  there 
leing  that  number  round  the  wall,  which  I  umlerstand  the  enemy  has 
lemolished.'  The  queen  lamented  the  destruction  of  so  great  a  piece 
»f  antiquity.  When  the  archbishop  took  his  leave,  the  nuns  were  per- 
Bitted  to  enter  the  queen's  presence-chamber.  Their  jnajesties  were 
eeted  on  a  sofa,  the  nuns  ranged  themselves  round  the  room ;  but  the 
[ueen  requesting  the  abbess  to  permit  them  to  sit,  her  reverence  made  a 
ign  for  them  to  seat  themselves  on  the  ground.  The  king  and  queen 
onversed  pleasantly  with  them ;  and  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the 
hbess  about  Charles  ll.'s  death,  Mary  Beatrice  related  the  particulars 
rom  beginning  to  end,  with  some  assistance  from  her  husband,  who  oc- 
asionally  took  up  the  word.  One  of  the  community  wrote  the  whole 
larraiive  down  exactly  as  it  was  related  by  their  majesties.  This  curi- 
ous and  most  interesting  historic  document  is  still  in  existence  in  the 
Archives  au  Royaume  de  France,  entitled,  ^The  Recital  of  the  Death 
»f  his  late  Majesty,  King  Charles."' 

In  the  course  of  the  relation,  Mary  Beatrice  frankly  told  her  consort^ 
»efore  every  one,  that  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  persuaded 
»is  brother  to  avow  his  religion,  instead  of  resorting  to  so  many  little 
•xpedients  about  leaving  the  chamber.    She  thought  deception,  she  said| 

'  Circiilur  Lrtier  of  the  Convent  of  Chaillot.     Stuart  Papers. 
*Cliaillot  MS.,  Archives  an  Royaume. 

*  Some  of  the  information  has  been  embodied  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  LSres 
if  the  Queens. 


<^  vmy  wmif  at  mich  ■  time,  and  on  nich  a  nilMet*'  The  eoBfrai 
lion  was  interrupted  by  the  arri? al  of  eeveial  hdiee  of  qoality,  whe 
wished  to  have  the  honour  of  paying  their  homafe  to  the  king  ml 
queen.  Their  majestiee  consented  to  leceive  them,  and  the  eonmanitj 
of  nuns  retired.  The  queen  gave  a  second  reeeplioQ  aAer  the  vespen. 
which  was  attended  by  the  Orieans  fiunilyi  and  othera  of  the  greet  b* 
dies  of  France. 

The  eamesUiess  with  which  the  queen  apologiiea  to  the  saperior  of 
the  convent  of  Chaillot,  for  her  carelessness  in  forgetting  to  give  her 
some  money,  which  she  had  promised  to  solicit  from  king  James  for  i 
ease  of  distress,  is  amusing.    Her  letter  is  only  dated— 

*At  St.  Gerawins,  this  Stfnrdaj.* 
*  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  mocfasr,  whether  jroa  can  pnrdon  me  the  greet  &uh 
which  I  oommiiied  the  other  day  with  regard  to  you.  I  know  well  that  I  can 
iiwer  pardon  mytel(  and  that  I  have  aome  trouble  in  pardonina  yon  for  not 
l<  ivnig  reminded  me,  when  I  waa  with  you,  to  give  yon  that  which  I  had  brouKfat 
fur  you,  and  befure  1  waa  aa  far  aa  Veraailleai  I  Ibund  it  in  my  poi^ket.  It  is  tn- 
tain  that  I  felt  myaelf  blush  ao  much  on  diaooTering  it,  tliat  if  it  had  been  dajr 
ioatead  of  night,  my  ladiea  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  change  in  my 
oouiitr nance ;  and  it  is  al>o  certain  that  I  am  truly  annoyed  with  myself  about 
it  1  itavc  tul«l  tilt*  LiuK  that  I  liad  forgotten,  the  other  day,  to  give  you  Wis  mnner 
for  the  alin^t  tliat  you  hml  lutked,  and  I  have  befq^ed  him  to  take  it  himself  tcHiajr^ 
atiil  to  Kivo  it  to  you  with  my  letter.  He  unclertfiok  to  do  it  with  all  his  heart, 
without  c|ue8tii»iiin};  ine  u|>oii  it,  and  you,  my  clear  mother,  forget,  if  yuu  cau,  a 
fault  orniiMimry.  but  not  of  the  heart,  assuretlly/* 

Indorseil — **To  the  reverend  mother  superior  of  the  Visitation  de  ChaiiUrt.** 

The  death  of  the  Bavarian  dauphiness.  La  Grande  Dauphine^  w  sht 
Is  called  in  the  meinoire  of  the  period,  took  place  in  the  spring  of  16U3, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  during  which  Mary  Beatrice  frequently  \itm\  her 
sympathising  visits,  although  the  clauphiness  had  always  looked  upon 
her  as  a  rival  in  the  regard  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  jealous  of  the  cere- 
monial marks  of  respect  that  were  paid  to  her,  on  account  of  her  empty 
title  of  queen  of  England.  After  the  funeral  of  this  princesfs  Mar}'  Bea- 
trice came  to  Versailles^  in  her  black  mantle  of  state  mourning,  to  pay 
her  visits  of  condolence  to  the  king,  who  received  her  in  his  great  cabi- 
net. There  were  present  twenty  ladies,  who  were  allowed  seats.  She 
then  visited  the  widowed  dauphin  and  his  children,  and  monsieur  and 
niadanie. 

The  exiled  king  and  queen  had  succeeded  in  carrying  away  a  g^t 
many  of  the  crown  jewels,  as  well  as  those  which  were  their  own  per- 
sonal property.  Among  the  precious  things  which  they  secured,  was  t 
casket  full  of  rose  nobles,  coined  during  the  reign  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  These  had  become  very  scarce,  and  a  supersti- 
tious value  was  attached  to  them  at  that  time  in  Europe,  as  it  was  believed 
that  the  gold,  from  which  they  were  struck,  had  been  the  fiuits  of  some 
successful  alchy mist's  labours  in  transmuting  inferior  metals  into  gold. 
One  of  these  Lancastrian  coins  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  present  bv  the 
ladies  of  the  French  court,  and  the  queen  was  glad  to  increase  her  in- 

'Ineditcd  autograph  letter  of  Mary  d'Est^,  io  the  Archivea  aa  Royaume  de 
France. 
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flaence  by  all  the  little  courtesies  in  her  power.'  The  jewels  were  parted 
with,  one  by  one,  in  cases  of  extremity,  and  not  till  long  after  Mary 
Beatrice  had  despoiled  herself  of  all  her  personal  ornaments,  of  which 
few  queoDs  had  a  richer  store,  or  less  need. 

Md.y  Beatrice  sometimes  accompanied  her  husband  in  his  journeys  to 
La  Trappe,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  Abbe  de  Rmc^,  and, 
till  his  death,  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  him.  The  Eng- 
lish reader  will  take  little  interest  in  the  fact,  that  the  devotion  of  this 
princess  greatly  edified  even  the  strictest  Trappisls,  yet  her  religion, 
though  ditTering,  in  many  points,  from  that  mode  of  faith  which  the  true 
protestant  thinks  most  acceptable  to  Him  who  loves  to  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  was  a  vital  and  sustaining  principle.  A  contempo- 
rary, who  bears  record  of  the  consoling  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart 
of  king  James,  says  of  his  consort :  ^^  She  has  the  same  disengagement 
from  things  below.  She  looks  upon  those  which  are  here  called  goods, 
but  as  flashes  of  light  that  pass  away  in  a  moment,  which  have  neither 
solidity  nor  truth,  but  deceive  those  who  set  their  hearts  upon  them.^'* 

Mary  Beatrice  was  now  in  her  thirty-fifth  year,  but  neither  time  nor 
sorrow  had  as  yet  impaired  the  personal  graces  which  had  been  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  her  by  nature.  James,  earl  of  Perth,  when 
writing  in  terms  of  great  commendation  of  the  charming  duchess  of 
Arenberg  to  his  sister,  the  countess  of  Errol,  says,  ^  She  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  every  way  accomplished  ladies  I  ever  saw,  ex- 
cept our  queen,  who  deserves  the  preference  for  her  merit  of  all  I  have 
known."* 

The  fine  original  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  collection  of  Walter 
Strickland,  esq.,  of  Sizergh,  must  have  been  painted  about  this  period. 
The  elevated  coiflTure  there  represented,  was  then  the  prevailing  mode 
St  the  court  of  France,  but  far  less  becoming  to  the  classical  outline  of 
the  Italian  princess  than  the  floating  ringlets  of  her  more  familiar  portraits 
by  Lely,  or  the  Grecian  fillet  and  string  of  pearls  with  which  her  hair  is 
arranged,  by  Rottier,  in  her  medals.  When  duchess  of  York,  or  queen 
of  England,  it  was  suflUcient  for  her  to  consult  her  own  exquisite  taste 
in  such  matters,  but  in  France  she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  fashion.  In  conformity  to  this,  her  luxuriant  tresses  were 
turned  up  almost  straight  from  her  brow,  and  combed  over  a  cushion, 
aboye  which  the  back  hair  was  arranged  in  a  full  wreath  of  curls,  and 
brought  sloping  down  each  side  the  head.  A  most  trying  style  to  any 
face,  adding  an  unnatural  height  to  the  forehead  and  a  great  stiflfness  to 
the  general  outline  of  the  figure.  Her  dress  in  the  original  painting  is 
of  royal  blue  velvet,  furred  with  miniver,  the  boddice  fitting  tight  to  the 
shape,  and  clasped  with  a  jewelled  stomacher,  full  sleeves  looped  with 
jewels  and  point-lace  ruflles.  The  portrait,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Rigaud,  is  an  exquisite  work  of  art      It  was  presented  by  the  exiled 

>  Memoirs  of  the  Marquise  de  Crequi. 

*  Circular  Letter  of  the  Convent  of  Chaillot  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jaraea  II., 
King  of  England. 

*  Letters  of  James,  earl  of  Perth,  edited  bjr  W.  Jerdao ;  pabli«hetl  by  the  Cam* 
den  Society. 
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queen  to  her  faitliful  fripiiil,  lady  StrickUncU  together  with  a  portnitof 
the  prince^d  L«»ui!m«  as  the  (Mily  rewMitJH  fortune  had  lefl  io  her  povn 
to  bestow  on  tliat  lady,  after  thirty  yeara  of  devoted  aenrice*  through  efery 
Ticidsiiiide.  The^e  royal  gifts  are  heir^looma  in  the  posseaaion  of  iIh 
dirrct  deaceiulant  of  air  Thomaa  and  lady  Strickland,  at  Sizergh  caMk) 
Wetftmoreiand.' 

Another  of  the  French  portraits  of  the  consort  of  James  11^  is  in  ihi 
royal  historical  gallery  at  Versailles.    A  crimson  curtain  in  the  Iwi!- 

5r«>uiid  is  drawn  aside,  and  shows  the  parterre  of  St  Germains,  in  the 
isuiire^ — that  palace,  so  interesting  to  English  travellers,  as  the  refuge 
c»f  the  IsHt  monarch  of  the  n>yal  Siuart  dynasty  and  his  faithful  qiieftt} 
and  sul>^el|nently  an  anylum  for  their  noble  but  ruined  folio wers,  wm 
plundered  of  its  valuable  paintinga  and  furniture  at  the  French  rerolu- 
tion,  and  haa,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  converted  into  a  miliiaij 
peiiitcniiary.  The  chateau  remains  externally  nearly  the  same  as  wha 
James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice  held  their  melancholy  courts  there,  but  (he 
interior  lias  sufl*ered  a  desecrating  change.  The  great  presence-chamber, 
where  the  exiled  king  and  queen  entertained  the  grand  roonarque,  the 
dauphin,  and  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  Orleans,  Conde,  and 
Coiiti  lineage,  ia  now  converted  into  a  tailor^s  atelier.  Fauteuils.  pli- 
ants,  and  tabourets,  are  no  Kmger  objects  of  angry  contention  there. 
The  ignoble  board,  where  the  military  needle-men  are  seated  in  liie 
equality  (»r  shame,  at  their  penal  tasks,  has  superseded  all  those  graduatfti 
scales  of  privileged  accommodation  for  the  full-grown  children  of  bigii 
decree,  in  ancient  France,  who  wearied  the  vexed  spirit  of  a  queen  of 
Eniriand  with  their  claims  and  absurd  pretensiuns. 

A  portion  of  the  piivate  suite  of  the  king  and  queeiPs  apartments  re 
main  unaltert*d.  King  Jameses  morning  room  or  cabinet^  with  its  dark 
green  and  ^old  imnnelling  and  richly  carved  cornice,  presents  a  melan- 
choly appearance  of  faded  splendour.  It  opens  with  glass  doors,  upon 
the  stately  lialconv  that  surrounds  tlie  chateau,  and  conimaiids  a  charm- 
ing  and  extensive  pros|)ect.  It  was  here  that  the  fallen  king  retireti  to 
read  or  write;  this  nnnu  communicated  with  the  queen^s  bed-chamber 
by  a  private  stair,  and,  indeed,  with  the  whole  of  that  wing  of  the  pa- 
lace, by  a  number  of  intricate  passages  which  lie  behind  it.  In  one  of 
the  lobbies  there  is  a  small  square  window,  which  commands  a  view  of 
the  royal  closet,  so  that  any  one  ambushed  there,  might  lotik  down  upon 
his  majesty  and  watch  all  his  proceedings.  A  pleasing  tradition  con- 
nected with  this  wind<iw  was  related  to  me  by  a  noble  lady,  whose 
great-grandmother,  Mrs.  Flowden,  was  one  of  tiie  ladies   in  the  house* 

*  Miiiliiiiic  (':iylii"».  <ir  lifr  filitor.  ha>  linm^'lit  a  niof!  iiijiiritiii*.  and  unlbiin<lfri 
chnrt*'  n^;J^ill^t  ImiYv  >rri<'klitii(l.  wiioKc  Ih-'.-ok  of  j»ro|»oriy.  liainsliinont  fitMii  home 
and  <<'iiii!ry.  hikI  fiil(>lity  unto  drnth.  surtKM»*nily  di>provo  it.  Mie  expired  in.hi 
BenedictJMo  (•t>iivent  ni  Koiien,  !*ome  iiiontlis  lu'lbre  ihe  death  of  lu-r  royal  nii»- 
tr*'.-!*.  Her  Mii^l«'-iifarted  and  kind  di«|>09ilion  la  nppan'nt  frvun  her  will.  Id 
whii-.li  *lii»  Iravi's  mimic  iritli'  of  |>f*rsomii  proptTty  to  all  her  rclativ«»*.  and  ap«'l> 
gi/rs  loiuhiiiuly  for  h«»r  fKiviTty.  having  *n  little  to  irave.  If  Madame  CAJ^Iu^! 
char^j"  <»f  trfiulM'ry  wtTi'  true,  why  wa:«  lR«ly  Mrickland's  fainilr  deprivtti  <»f  th^ 
tine  iimiior  cf  Thornton  Bri;;;;s,  inherited  from  Caih'*ritie  Neville,  beiiiji;  t tie  on:.' 
iaiidtMl  prnpotly  not  :icouh.h\  txv>u\  >\\c  ^x^l?.^  ViC  VViliiaiii  III.? 
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Jn>M  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice.  Mrs.  Plowdeo^s  infant  family  lived  with 
Jier  in  the  palace  of  Sl  Germains,  and  she  sometimes  found  it  necessary, 
-by  way  of  punishment,  to  shut  up  her  little  daughter,  Mary,  a  pretty 
spoiled  child  of  four  years  old,  in  the  lobby  leading  from  her  own 
apartment  to  the  queen^s  backstairs,  but  the  young  lady  always  obtained 
her  release  by  climbing  to  the  little  window  that  looked  down  into  the 
hinges  closet,  and  topping  at  the  glass  till  she  had  attracted  his  attention. 
Theii)  showing  her  weeping  face,  and,  clasping  her  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  earnest  entreaty,  she  would  cry,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  ^  Ah  sire,  send 
for  meP  James,  unless  deeply  engaged  in  business  of  importance, 
slwaya  complied  with  the  request  of  the  tearful  petitioner,  for  he  was 
▼ery  fond  of  children ;  and  when  Mrs.  Plowden  next  entered  the  royal 
presence  with  the  queen,  she  was  sure  to  iind  her  small  captive  closeted 
with  his  majesty,  sitting  at  his  feet,  or  sometimes  on  his  knee.  At  last, 
iihe  aaid  to  the  king,  ^^  1  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  whenever  my 
little  girl  is  naughty,  and  1  shut  her  up  in  the  lobby,  your  majesty  does 
her  the  honour  of  sending  for  her  into  your  closet.'^  James  laughed 
heartily,  and  pointing  to  the  window  above,  explained  the  mystery. 

It  was  fortunate  that  James  and  his  queen  were  fond  of  children,  and 
.indulgent  to  them,  for  their  royal  abode  at  Sl  Germains  was  full  of  the 
young  families  of  their  noble  attendants,  who  having  forsaken  houses 
and  lands  for  their  sake,  had  now  no  other  home.  There  were  little 
Middletons,  Hays,  Dillons,  Bourkes,  Stricklands,  Plowdens,  Stafibrds, 
Sheldons,  and  many  of  the  children  of  their  protestant  followers,  also, 
who  might  be  seen  sporting  together  in  the  parterres,  in  excellent  good 
fellowship,  or  forming  a  mimic  court  and  body-guard  for  the  little  pnnce, 
whose  playmates  they  were,  and  the  sharers  of  his  infantile  pleasures. 
These  juvenile  Jacobites  were  objects  of  the  tenderest  interest  to  the  ex- 
iled king  and  queen,  who,  when  they  went  to  promenade  on  the  terrace, 
were  always  surrounded  by  them,  and  appeared  like  the  parents  of  a 
▼ery  numerous  progeny.  The  chateau,  indeed,  resembled  an  over- 
crowded bee-hive,  only  that  the  young  swarms  were  fondly  ciierished 
instead  of  being  driven  forth  into  the  world. 

Other  emigrants  there  were  for  whom  the  king  and  queen  could  do 
but  little  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  The  town  of  St.  Germains  and 
its  vicinity  were  filled  with  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  Jacobite  families, 
who  had  sacriliced  everything  in  their  fruitless  eflbrts  for  the  restoration 
of  king  James,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution. 
The  patience  with  which  they  bore  the  sufferings  they  had  incurred  for 
his  sake,  pierced  the  heart  of  that  unfortunate  prince  with  the  most  poig- 
nant grief.  Both  he  and  Mary  Beatrice  imposed  rigorous  self-denial  on 
themselves  in  order  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  those  families.  ^*  King 
James  used  to  call,  from  time  to  time,  into  his  cabinet  some  of  these  in- 
digent persons,  of  all  ranks,  who  were  too  modest  to  apply  to  him  for 
aid,  and  distributed  to  them,  folded  up  in  small  pieces  of  paper,  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  pistoles,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  merit,  the  qua- 
lity, or  the  exigency  of  each." ' 

'Nainic's  Rci'ollections  of  James  II.,  in  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers. 


The  little  prince  and  his  suter,  m  tooo  •■  ther  wm  oU 
anderstand  the  raflerings  of  the  Jacobite  funilieSf  oeriHcd  sH  tlwv 
monev  to  their  relief.  The  princew,  from  a  verr  tender  wfgf^  pOd  tm 
the  education  of  se? eral  of  the  danghteri  of  the  Britnh  emjgieuii,  pn^ 
testants  as  well  as  catholics,  and  nothing  eoold  hidiMc  her  to  dkneft 
her  little  fund,  by  the  parchase  of  to3rs  for  herseiC'  Her  netonl  nmStf 
was  softened  and  subdued  by  the  scenes  of  sorrow  and  distiewi  aaiirt 
which  she  was  bom  and  reared,  and  while  yet  aa  inbnt  in  age^  steal* 
quired  the  senflibility  and  tenderness  of  womanhood.  Both  in  perMa  mk 
disposition  there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  her  and  the  qneea  kr 
mother,  with  this  diflerence,  that  she  was  of  a  more  energetic  charMlK 
She  had  quick  talents  and  ready  wit  Her  state-governess  was  the  conalHi 
of  Middleton,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached,  but  her  lore  Ibr  kr 
parents  and  her  brother  amounted  almost  to  passion. 

Mary  Beatrice  fully  participated  in  the  pain  whbh  it  coat  the  nnferli- 
nate  Jsmes  to  disband  the  household  troops,  composed  of  the  aoble* 
minded  and  devoted  gentlemen  who,  with  unavailing  loyalty,  had  i^ 
tached  themselves  to  his  ruined  fortunes,  and  were  starving  in  a  fore^ 
land  for  his  sake.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend  Angelique  Prit^H 
she  feelingly  alludes  to  this  measure,  which  was  dictated  to  the  frllci 
majesty  of  England  by  tlie  then  arbiter  of  his  destiny,  Louis  XIV.  '^Yes- 
terday," ffays  the  consort  of  king  James,  "  we  went  to  Versailles.  .4t 
present,  I  can  inform  you,  that  we  are  in  good  health,  God  be  thsnked! 
It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  the  king  look  so  well,  but  his  kind  heart,  a 
well  as  mine,  has  suffered  much  for  some  days  from  this  desolating  f^ 
form  that  awaits  us,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  duh 
ing  the  la^t  few  months ;  it  has  at  length  begun  among  our  poor  trooja 
I  can  asMure  you,  with  truth,  that  the  desperate  condition  of  these  poor 
people,  touches  us  far  more  keenly  than  our  own  calamities.  At  tbi 
same  time  I  must  tell  you,  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  kin{ 
(LfOuis  XIV.),  as  we  have  good  grounds  to  be,  for  he  spoke  to  us  jo* 
terday  with  much  kindness  about  it,  and  convinced  us  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  consideration  he  has  for  us,  and  the  desire  he  has  to  plesie 
us,  he  should  not  have  kept  a  fourth  part  of  those  whom  he  has  retained, 
and  whom  he  will  keep  well  for  love  of  us.  I  will  enter  into  all  the  de 
tails  of  this  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  which  will  be  in  a 
fortnight,  if  it  please  God.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you  not  to  speak  of 
this  at&ir,  for  it  is  not  yet  public,  hut  it  soon  will.^ 

"  Pray  much  for  us,  my  dear  mother,"  continues  the  fallen  queen,  **fof 
in  truth  we  need  it  much  :  I  never  cease  to  pray  for  you  as  for  myself^  to 
the  end  that  God  would  make  his  grace  abound  in  the  replenishing  cm 
hearts  with  his  sacred  love,  and  if  we  should  be  so  happy  as  to  (%taii 
this  of  him,  we  may  be  indifferent  to  everything  else,  and  even  satisfied 
with  all  we  have  lost,  so  that  we  possess  him."  A  pious  Latin  aspira- 
tion from  the  Psalms,  concludes  this  letter,  which  is  merely  signed  with 
the  initial  ^  M."  -  A  few  devotional  sentences,  in  a  child^s  text-hand,  wen 

'  Chaillot  MS.,  Archives  aa  Royaume  de  France. 
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originally  enclosed,  wliich  the  fond  mother  explahis  to  her  friend  in  the 
:  CoUowing  postscript :— • 

f      *  Here  ii  a  prayer  from  the  hand  of  ray  ion,  which  seems  written  well  enough 
la  be  sent  to  yuu.     I  believe  that  my  clear  mothipr  will  be  glad  to  have  M)me- 
^  I  Ainc  in  her  hands  which  comes  from  those  of  that  dear  child.'' ' 

^  Deeply  interested  of  course  were  the  sisters  of  Chaillot  in  the  son  of 
Bs  dieir  royal  patron  and  patroness,  the  exiled  king  and  queen  of  England. 
f  The  singular  beauty  and  amiable  disposition  of  this  child,  his  docility 
^  tnd  precocious  piety,  rendered  him  an  attractive  visitor  to  the  ladies  of 
!---  8l  C^r,  as  well  as  those  of  Chaillot.  '^  I  will  send  my  son  when  you 
=r  wiah^^  writes  the  queen  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  at  a  time  when  that 
_:■  hdy  was  on  a  visit  to  the  superior  of  St.  Cyr.  >^  Send  me  word,  if  you 
-—  think  that  he  will  annoy  Madame  de  Maintenon,  for  in  that  case  I  will 
•end  him  while  she  is  on  her  journey.  If  not,  I  will  sund  him  one  day 
3  nexl  week."' 

-J        In  the  course  of  the  desolating  reform,  as  Mary  Beatrice  had  emphati- 
-    cally  termed  the  reduction  of  the  military  establishment  of  her  unfor- 
tunate lord  at  Sl  Germains,  a  touching  scene  took  place  between  king 
James  and  the  remnant  of  the  brave  followers  of  Dundee,  which  is  thus 
related  by  Dalryraple : — 

^They  consisted  of  150  officers,  all  of  honourable  birth,  attached  to 
their  chiefbiins,  and  each  other,  and  glorying  in  their  political  principles. 
Finding  themselves  a  load  upon  the  late  king,  whose  iiuances  could 
scarcely  suffice  for  the  helpless  who  hung  on  him,  they  petitioned  diat 
|Hince  for  leave  to  form  themselves  into  a  company  of  private  sentinels, 
asking  no  other  fiivour  but  to  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  oilicers ; 
James  assented.  They  repaired  to  St.  Germains  to  be  reviewed  by  him 
before  they  were  incorporated  with  the  French  army.  A  few  days  after 
they  came,  they  dressed  themselves  in  accoutn^ments  borrowed  of  a 
French  regiment,  and  drew  up  in  order  in  a  place  through  which  he  was 
to  pass  as  he  went  to  the  chase.  He  asked  who  they  were,  and  was 
eorprised  to  find  they  were  the  same  men  with  whom,  in  garbs  better 
suited  to  their  ranks,  he  had  the  day  before  converst'd  at  his  levee. 
Struck  wiih  the  levity  of  his  own  amusement,  contrasted  witfi  the  misery 
of  those  who  were  suffering  for  him,  he  returned  ponsive  to  his  palace. 
The  day  he  reviewed  them,  he  passed  along  their  ranks,  and  WTote  in 
his  pocket-book  with  his  own  hand  every  gentleman's  name,  and  gave 
him  his  thanks  in  particular,  then  removing  to  the  front,  bowed  to  the 
body  with  his  hat  off.  Afier  he  had  gone  away,  he  returned,  bowed  to 
them  again,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  The  rei^inient  kneeled, 
bent  their  heads  and  eyes  steadfast  on  the  ground,  and  then  ro«e  and 
passed  him  with  the  usual  honours  of  war.^^ 

The  parting  speech  which  James  addressed  to  them  concludes  with 
these  words : — 

^Should  it  b»»  tlie  will  of  Go<l  ever  to  restore  me  to  my  throne,  it  would  he 
iinpoMiblo  fur  me  ever  tu  foriiot  your  tsiitliTiii^^s.   Tliere  id  n>-*  rank  in  my  ariiiiet 

'  Iiiedited  autograph  letter  of  ihe  queen  of  Jaiiie»  II.  to  the  abbe«s  of  Chaillot* 
Archives  au  Royaumo  de  France. 
>  Ibid. 
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m  wbioh  fCM  miftlit  not  pwMimi    At  to  te  priaor^  aif  wa»  Iw  ii  flf ; 

blooci ;  be  »  almul/  MMceptibl«  of  etetj  impraMfcm.     Blriintfil  op 
lie  cmii  never  Ibrget  your  merit.    I  have  taken  ewe  that  fom  ahatl  be 
wiih  inooejr,  ami  witb  iboefl  and  ttockinft.    Ftnr  God,  hrv»  € 
jrour  wanu  pafticularljr  to  me,  and  be  aarafed  tbM  70K  will  §mk  fe ■•! 
•  parent,  m*  well  as  a  king.** 

One  of  theie  gtlUnt  geiiUeiiieD,  cqmfai  OriMay  «••  te  wAarrfiPJ 
of  the  first  and  moti  UHichinf  of  the  SeottM  JneohilB 

■■  It  wat  a*  Ibr  our  riKhtfol  king,* 
We  left  Ikir  Scotia*!  ttrand. 
It  wat  a*  Ibr  our  rightAil  king, 
We  e*er  nw  Irish  land,  my  dearl 
We  e*er  mw  Irish  land. 


*  Now  a*  is  done  that  man  could  do^ 
And  all  is  done  in  Tain, 
Mf  love,  mjr  fuitive  land,  adieu, 
For  I  must  cross  the  main,  mjr  dear  I 
For  I  most  oioes  the  anain. 


■  He  tamed  him  loaad  and  right  about. 
Upon  the  Irish  shore, 
He  gave  his  bridle  reins  a  shake, 


Widi,«iioufcreew 
Adieu  Ibr  arer  Baotal 


•ThesoUler  ftathe 

The  meffchaiit  fhi  the  maia; 
Bat  I  ba^  parted  fta*  mf  tova^ 
And  ne  er  to  meet  avsta,  oj 
And  oe*ar  to  meet  aaainl 


*  When  day  ia  faaa  and  aigbt  is 
And  all  era  boon*  to  deep, 
I  think  oa  bSm  tbara  ftr  awa'. 
The  lieelang  aigbti  aad 

dearl 
The  livelang  night,  and  weepP 

The  conduct  of  thit  new  Scotch  brigade,  both  in  Spain  and  Genanji 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  French  army,  and,  na  related  by  N* 
rymple,'  forma  one  of  the  laireat  pages  in  the  history  of  modem  chitiby. 
A  channing  trait  of  the  son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  of  Modena,  in  eos* 
nection  with  some  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  Terified  the  tralk  d 
tliat  monarcli^s  assertion,  ^  that  the  prince  was  already  ausoeptible  d 
every  impression,^'  and  also,  that  he  had  been  early  imbued  by  his  ft 
rents  with  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  aufierings  of  their  (aithful  frieaik 
Fourteen  of  tlie  Scotch  brigade,  unable  to  bc^  the  hardahipa  of  the  1ft 
of  common  soldiers,  returned  to  St.  Germains  to  thank  king  James  Ar 
having  written  to  their  commander  to  obtain  their  discharge,  and  peh 
mission  for  them  to  return  to  Scodand,  or  in  case  they  chose  to  reoiaii 
in  France,  promising  to  pension  them  out  of  his  personal  saviiip> 
James  received  them  with  the  kindness  and  afiection  their  attachmnt 
had  merited.  Four  of  the  number,  who  were  too  much  impaired  is 
constitution  to  return  home,  continued  at  St  Germmina.  One  diji 
when  listlessly  strolling  near  the  iron  palisades  of  the  palace,  they  ttt 
a  boy  of  six  years  old  about  to  get  into  a  coach  emblazoned  with  the 
royal  arms  of  Great  Britain ;  this  child  was  the  son  of  the  exiled  kiif 
and  queen,  the  disinherited  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  going  to  join  the 
promenade  of  the  French  court  at  Marli.  He  recognised  the  nnA^rtanUi 
emigrants,  and  instead  of  entering  the  carriage,  made  a  aign  for  them  to 
apprcmch.    They  advanced  respectfully,  and  spontaneously  offered  ihe 

'  CapuiinOgiivie,of  the  family  of  Inverqubarity,  was  the  author  of  this  petbetie 
lyric.  Hv  ^erved  king  Jame«  at  the  Boyne,  and  was  one  of  the  brave  ScoQiik 
rxilett  who  fell  at  the  iHittle  of  the  Rhine.  Only  four  of  these  followers  of  ibi 
bsinivhed  kitif  were  Ronian^cnthoiics ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  reformed  tkatA 
episi'opnliun  of  Sf>tlaitJ.     Many  of  them  had  been  bred  mm  diTinee. 

'  Memoir*  of  Qit^x  VSutaxu.  •  Amdd^ 
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'k  of  homage,  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  was 
ays  paid  to  persons  of  royal  rank,  by  kneeling  and  kissing  his  hands, 
ich  tliey  bathed  with  their  tears.  The  princely  boy  graciously  raised 
m,  and  with  tliat  touching  sensibility  which  is  often  prematurely  de- 
sped  by  early  misfortunes,  expressed  his  grateful  appreciation  of  their 
uty.  He  told  tliem  ^  that  he  had  often  heard  of  their  valour,  and 
I  it  made  him  proud,  and  that  he  had  wept  for  their  misfortunes  as 
ch  as  he  had  done  for  those  of  his  own  parents ;  but  he  hoped  a  day 
uld  come  that  would  convince  them  that  they  had  not  made  sifch 
at  sacrifices  for  ungrateful  princes."  * 

le  concluded  by  presenting  them  with  his  little  purse,  containing  ten 
;welve  pistoles,  and  requesting  them  to  drink  the  king's  health.  Both 
rds  and  action  were  evi<lently  unprompted,  and  from  his  own  free 
raise.  The  boy  had  been  virtuously  trained ;  indeed,  it  was  subse- 
mtly  seriously  lamented,  by  the  Jacobites,  ^^  that  the  queen,  his  mo- 
r,  had  brought  the  prince  up  more  for  heaven  than  earth."  Gold  too 
biy  refined,  is  not  fit  for  common  use,  and  requires  a  certain  portion 
alloy  to  make  it  bear  the  stamp  which  gives  it  currency. 
ki  the  untimely  death  of  his  first  state-governess,  the  marchioness  of 
wis,  in  1691,  Mary  Beatrice  had  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  she 
lid  have  the  countess  of  Errol,  the  widow  of  the  hereditary  grand- 
istable  of  Scotland,  to  supply  tlie  place  of  that  lamented  lady,  as  she 
isidered  her  the  fittest  woman  in  all  the  world  to  have  the  charge  of 
•  son.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  queen's  anxiety  was  at  its 
ffht,  the  countess,  having  received  an  intimation  of  her  majesty's  wish 
.ner  services,  made  her  escape  from  Scotland,  and  presented  herself 
St.  Germains,  and  received  the  appointment,  but  retained  it  little  better 
iQ  two  years.  In  October,  1693,  we  find  the  following  notice  in 
.Dgeau.  *^The  queen  of  England  has  learned  with  much  grief  the 
ith  of  the  countess  of  Errol,  the  governess  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  a 
ce  which  she  considered  it  difficult  to  supply  in  France."  He  appears 
have  remained  from  that  time  entirely  under  the  care  of  lady  Strick- 
d. 

Almost  the  only  local  memorial  remaining  at  Sl  Germains  of  the  in- 
est  formerly  felt  in  that  town  for  the  son  of  Mary  d'E^t^  and  James 
(  is  the  sign  of  the  ancient  Jacobite  hotel,  ^Le  Prince  de  Gallts^'* 
lich  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  contemporary  relic  of  the  Stuart 
art  It  has  a  portrait  of  the*  chevalier  St.  George  on  either  side, 
usely  enamelled  on  metal  in  enduring  colours,  representing  that  un- 
turuite  prince  at  two  distinct  periods  of  his  boyhood,  and  in  different 
itumes.  On  one  side  he  is  delineated  as  a  smiling  round-faced  child 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  with  flowing  ringlets,  and  royally  robed  in 
rest  and  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold.  In  the  other  he  is  about  thirteen. 
1  and  slender,  arrayed  in  a  cuirass  and  point-lace  cravat — his  natural 
iglets  carefully  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  periwig,  and  tied  together 
ih  a  blue  ribbon.  -In  both  portraits  he  is  decorated  with  the  ortlcr  of 
s  Garter.    The  late  proprietor  of  the  ^  Prince  de  Ghdles"  was  oflered 

• _ 

>  Amed^  Pichot 


ud  leAMed  ■  dioMMid  fniiet  Ibr  lUi  tmnom  «ld 
ikAi  ha  would  not  ptri  with  it  for  anr  prioB.    WImb  • 

C'lnce  was  shown  to  pope  Innocent  XILi  th»  old 
t  a  friend  to  Janee  and  Mary  Beatrioei  wh  m>  chMsad  iHi   

pmentation  of  their  child,  that  he  kined  il|  aad  arid, « he  weril^H 
hope  toaee  theicstontion  ofthatanjpllolikiaatriflM.*  naea^H 
Perth,  by  whom  this  little  incident  m  weoeded,  aaya,  ^lUi  pwfe^B 
brought  to  Rome  by  lather  Mar,  and  thai  it  wae  ncgoonlnd  vvy  "48 
voung  prince,  and,''  continnce  bci  **  I  really  belie?e  R,  for  oae  amd^V 
kinf  and  queen  both  in  it;  he  i«  wonderftiUy  handaome."'  I| 

The  exiled  kinc  and  queen  of  England  were  invited  lo  the  bnUfc  t 
of  their  young  relatiTe,  mademoieelle  D^MeaBa*  with  the  dnkeef  L»l 
nine.  On  thia  occasion,  the  queen  wiHea  rather  a  livdy  leHv  tal 
Poniainebleau,  jpving  her  cloistered  friend  at  GhaiUoC,  a  fitde  aeeHil 
of  the  manner  m  which  her  coneort  and  herself  wera  paasing  thdr  te  I 
in  the  gay  and  magnificent  court  of  the  gnaad  flMnsFfvc.  I 

"^  Fbnisinebleui,  im  OMbbii.    I 
•*  Aoeording  to  my  piomifle,  my  dear  moifaer,  I  tend  jroa  my  iwwi  of  tfe  I 

placr,  which  is  pxxl,  God  be  thanked,  u  flir  at  resudt  be«ltli,  althcx^  the  life  | 
1  lead  here  is  very  different  from  that  at  Sc  Germaios.  I  have  been  alrevlf 
four  timr*  to  the  chase,  and  we  have  beautiful  weather.  The  king  (Loai*  XIV.). 
according  to  his  wont,  loads  us  with  benefits  and  a  thousand  marks  of  fnesd- 
ship.  Of  tiiis  we  are  not  the  less  sensible  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it  fhn 
hiiii.  On  the  contrary,  at  every  fresh  proof,  we  are  penetrated  with  more  lireif 
feelings  of  gratitude.  Our  dei>arture  is  delayed  till  next  Friday ;  that  of  tfac 
duchcsft  of  Lorraine  has  rendered  us  all  very  sad.*  She  wa*  so  much  afflictd 
ht*r>olf  that  one  could  not  look  at  her  without  weeping.  Monsieur  and  madsiM 
were,  aiul  Mill  are,  full  of  compassion  at  seeing  iL  They  did  not  return  here  till 
yet^tiTflay  evening.  The  young  bride  preserved  a  deoieanour  thiougbout  tba 
ha»  charmed  all  the  world,  and  me  in  particular,  who  have  always  loved,  ini 

now  esteem  her  more  tlian  ever,     f  have  seen  madame  de  M twice.    She 

has  been  imlisposetl,  but  at  present  she  is  better.  I  entered  yesterday  with  her 
on  the  chaiiter  of  Chaillot  very  naturally.  I  told  her  what  I  bad  retoIve<l  wi;h 
you.  and  many  otlier  tilings.  She  told  me  that  she  had  represented  to  the  kifl| 
tlie  ^taIe  of  your  house.  If.  however,  you  would  not  be  flattered,  it  is  nectfsvj 
tliat  1  should  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  gain  anything  by  that 
at  pre>ent,  for  a  reason  I  will  tell  you  when  I  see  you.  f  am  in  doubt  whether 
1  »iio4iUl  speak  to  her;  I  have  no  great  inclination,  ibr,  in  truth,  I  am  ashamed 
of  her,  ami  for  myself,  that  I  had  not  power  to  obtain  anything.  I  do  not  seen 
to  have  anything  to  reproach  myself  with  on  this  matter,  seeing  that  I  did  all, 
and  will  do  all  i  can  think  of,  to  render  you  a  liule  service.*'* 

There  was  a  grand  review  in  the  plain  of  Houille,  of  the  French  lad 
Swisff  guards,  at  which  James  and  his  queen  were  present.  As  soon  ai 
they  arrived  on  the  ground,  the  king  of  France  made  queen  Mary  Bea- 
trice come  into  his  coach,  in  which  mademoiselle  and  his  daughter-ia- 

'  Perth  Correspondence,  edited  by  W.  Jordan,  Esq.,  printed  by  the  CaindeB 
Society. 

*  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  aecond  wife,  Elizabeth 
Charlotte  of  Bavaria,  and  the  great-granddaughter  of  Elisabeth,  queen  of  BohS' 
mia ;  therefore  doubly  related  to  James  11.    She  proved  a  firm  fKend  to  his  MB. 

*  Inedited  autograph  letter  of  the  queeo  of  James  IL  to  the  abbess  of  Chaiilo^ 
•n  A *y; hives  au  Uoyaume  deTiaxMoa. 
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be  dacheM  of  Maine^  were  already  seated.  Louis  was  ever  and 
It  the  door  of  the  carriage,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  review  to  her, 
ink  much  trouble  in  explaining  to  her  the  evolutions  of  the  troops, 
irince-royal  of  Denmark  was  also  at  this  review,  and  was  treated 
;reat  attention.  James  and  his  queen  met  this  prince  at  all  the 
hunts,  and  other  amusements,  with  amity,  notwithstanding  his 
relationship  to  prince  George.  They  were  both  at  the  royal  hunt, 
I  20th  of  February,  where  the  prince  was  very  much  astonished 
grand  huntsman,  the  duke  de  Rochefoulcault,  giving  the  baton  to 
ng  of  England — a  compliment  only  paid  to  the  princes  of  the  blood 
of  France,  but  always  to  king  James. 

ther  James  nor  his  consort  were  forgotten,  meantime,  in  England, 
the  enormous  taxes  of  William's  war-government,  together  with 
[elusive  Dutch  patronage,  and  other  grievances,  caus^  many  to 
HTith  regretful  feelings  to  ^  the  king  over  the  water,''  as  they  signi- 
y  styled  the  deposed  sovereign.  The  following  enigmatical  song, 
d  ^  Three  healths,"  was  sung  at  convivial  meetings,  by  the  Jaco- 
irtisans,  at  this  period,  both  in  country  and  town : 

THREE   HEALTHS. 

▲  JACOB  ITS  loirs. 

**  To  ane  king  and  no  king,  ane  uncle  and  fkther, 
To  him  that's  all  these,  yet  alloMired  to  be  neither; 
Come,  rank  round  about,  and  hurra  to  our  standard, 
If  you'll  know  what  I  mean,  here's  a  health  to  our  landlord  1 

**  To  ane  queen  and  no  queen,  ane  aunt  and  no  mother, 
Come,  boys,  let  us  cheerfully  drink  off  another; 
And  now  to  be  honest,  we'll  stick  by  our  faith. 
And  stand  by  our  landlord  as  long  as  we've  breath. 

**  To  ane  prince  and  no  prince,  ane  son  and  no  bastard, 
Beshrew  them  that  say  it!  a  lie  that  is  fostered! 
God  bless  them  all  three,  we'll  conclude  with  this  one, 
It's  a  health  to  our  landlord,  his  wife,  and  his  son. 

**To  our  monarches  return  one  more  we'll  advance, 
WeWe  a  king  that's  in  Flanders,  another  in  France ; 
Theu  about  with  the  health,  let  him  come,  let  him  oome,  then. 
Send  the  one  into  England,  and  both  are  at  home  then."  ' 

vards  the  close  of  the  year  1 693,  Mary  Beatrice  suffered  excessively 
he  attacks  of  that  very  painful  and  dangerous  malady,  gall-stones, 
lis  complaint  continued  to  harass  her,  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
'  her  life.  Sometimes  the  pain  was  so  acute,  that  she  could  not 
ie  motion  of  a  carriage.  In  the  month  of  December,  in  that  year, 
gins  a  letter  to  her  friend,  madame  Priolo,  to  explain  the  necessity 
remaining  quietly  at  St.  Germains,  instead  of  coming  to  the  con- 
B  she  had  intended,  in  these  words : 

s  is  one  of  the  oldest  Jacobite  songs,  and  is  from  the  collection  of  sir  Wal- 
tt.  It  was  writted  during  the  life  of  James  II.,  and  alludes  to  Mary  of 
a  and  her  son.  The  epigrammatic  turn  of  the  last  verse  is  admirable, 
tithets,  uncle  and  aunt,  allude  to  the  relation:^hip  of  the  exiled  king  and 
to  WilUam  IIL 


••Man  irarpotM  mod  Ood  ditpowi.  To«  wmi  m  nf  Mt  •iwy  ^,«yl» 
lOTed  ninter,  and  I  proTe  the  triith  of  it  at  ptaatnt,  aeaiBf  I  ani  oonrpiiMtt 
remain  lirre  to  paM  tliii  great  feast,  initead  oC  foias  to  Chsilloi  to  flaUnnk 
with  our  dear  liatert,  as  1  proposed  with  mnoh  plaasaM  to  iloi.  Bm  I  ■mkIhi 
paiieore,  since  there  is  no  help  fbr  it;  Ibr  althoagVl  I  am  not  Nflhriag  aavii 
freat  afoiiiei  I  bava  aulEirad,  I  hava  atill  loaM  latNT  omco.**  * 

She  then  goea  on  to  ezphiii  her  •]rnpCoaM|  wmI  myn  bar  jkymm 
hod  forbidclea  her  to  undertake  the  joomof  to  Chnillol  at  prennl. 

The  year  1004  eommenced  with  a  itrong  conladafacy  of  Aa  arii^ 
eraey  of  Great  Britain  to  hring  back  ^  the  g«xNl  old  fcrawr  and  hit  wife,* 
aa  Jamea  and  Mary  Beatrice  were,  ainoog  other  numerona  tio^aommt 
deaiKnated  in  the  Jacobite  correapondenee  of  that  epoch.  The  paitaeki 
by  Marlborough  ia  theae  intrignea,  will  be  aeen  is  the  ftiUown^  lettn 
fifom  Janca^a  aeoret  agent  and  hinieeU^  from  which  it  ahoaJd  appev  te 
both  placed  great  reliance  on  the  pruileiioe  of  the  queen: 

Lirm  wwm  GiataAL  Smxtuld  to  Lood  MxLPoaT.* 

••Blay3,16M. 
•*  I  have  just  now  reeaiTed  die  eneloaod  ibr  the  king.  It  la  ftom  IorI  ChanM^ 
but  no  persi>n  but  the  quean  must  know  ftom  whom  it  oonaea.     For  the  kyterf 

Gutl,  !<>(  it  \>e  ko|>t  a  secret.  I  send  it  by  express,  jud(pug  it  to  be  of  tbe  utinoH 
for  (lir  fl«>rv)<M*  nf  my  ina^ior  (king  James),  and,  consequently,  ibr  the  service  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty  (Louis  XIV.)*' 

MA1I.B010IKIB   TO  JAMia  II.  (BNCIXMED  IN  TBI  ABOTB.) 

^'  It  is  only  tu-dmy  I  have  learned  the  nev^'s  I  now  write  you,  which  is,  tbattlw 
botnl>  kiMclios  and  heehu  regimenu  encamped  at  Portsmouth,  widi  two  regimenn 
of  inn  fines,  all  rommnnded  by  Talmasli,'  are  destined  ibr  burning  the  barbcwr 
of  Brent,  bnd  debtroying  all  Uie  men-of-war  which  are  there.  This  will  be  t 
great  advantage  to  Englan«l,  but  no  consideration  can  prevent,  or  erer  shall  pre- 
vent me,  fruni  informing  you  of  all  that  I  believe  to  be  for  your  service.  Theie- 
iure,  you  may  make  your  own  use  of  this  intelligence,  which  you  may  depend 
upon  being  exai'tiy  true.  But  I  must  conjure  you,  for  your  own  interest,  to  ki 
no  one  know  but  the  queen  and  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  Russell  Mils  to-om* 
row,  with  forty  ships;  the  rest  are  not  yet  paid,  but  it  is  said  that  in  tea  dsp 
the  re^it  of  the  fleet  will  follow.  I  endeavoured  to  learn  this  from  admiral  Re- 
sell, but  he  always  denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  sure  he  knew  this  design  lor 
six  week;*.  This  gives  me  a  l>ad  sign  of  that  man's  intentions.  I  shall  be  well 
pleased  to  learn  that  this  letter  comes  safe  into  your  hands." 

Of  a  very  different  character  from  this  double-minded  faTonrite  of  fo^ 
tune,  were  some  of  the  devoted  gentlemen  who  had  adhered  to  Jamo 
and  Mary  Beatrice  in  their  adversity.  The  disuiterested  aflectioo  to  both 
that  pervades  the  following  letter  from  the  earl  of  Perth,  then  at  Rome, 
to  Colin,  earl  of  Balcarrcs,  is  an  honour  to  human  nature : 

**  My  heart  has  not  been  capable  of  any  joy  like  what  yours  miut  feel  nov 
when  you  are  to  see  our  king  and  queen.     I  m  sure  it  must  be  such  a  one  as,  to 

'  Autngmph  letter  of  the  consort  of  James  IL,  Archives  an  Roymume  de  France. 

» i'^ee  Original  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson,  vol.  L,  p.  444.  The  name  is  ofas 
spelled  Sack vi lie. 

■  See  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  44-5.  Likewise  miny 
curious  confirmatory  particulars,  in  Lloyd  s  Re)H>rt  to  James  IL  Marpher»«s 
Suite  rnpers*,  vol.  i.,  p.  480.  The  unfortunate  general  Talmaah  (Tolemache) 
and  hi.4  regiments  Mere  the  victims  of  this  information,  and  a  disastroua  defcsi 
af  the  British  forces  Qccuue<\^  ^uiwa  %Cl\^  Yv^S^^%\  Bwnu 
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is  inconceivable  at  present  I'm  told,  from  borne,  tbat  tbcrc's  no  defence 
lintt  Uie  for/oukure  (forfeiture)  of  my  family.  1  thank  God  I  have  never 
tempted  to  wish  it  might  subsist  upon  any  other  terms  than  to  be  service- 
able to  my  dearest  master:  if  things  go  well  with  him,  I  need  not  fear;  and  if 
iMCp  tboutd  1  beg  a  morsel  of  bread,  1  hope  I  shall  never  complain.  Give  him 
Wid  his  lady  my  duty,  and  kiss  our  young  master's  hand  for  me.  I  have  no 
longing  but  to  tee  them  altogether,  and  I  must  confess  I  languish  for  that  happi- 
•ess.  I'm  sure,  if  8omebo<1y  have  anything,  you  will  not  want,  so  you  may  call 
for  it  until  your  own  money  arrives.  Continue  to  love,  my  dearest  lord,  yourt 
•ntirely,  dec.''' 

Erery  year^  Mrs.  Penn,  the  wife  of  James's  former  proteg^^  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  carrying  with 
her  a  collection  of  all  the  little  presents  which  the  numerous  friends  and 
well-wishers  of  James  II.  and  his  queen  could  muster.  Mrs.  Penn  was 
always  allectionately  received  by  the  king  and  queen,  although  she 
maintained  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  revolution  was  indispensable, 
and  what  she  did  was  from  the  inviolable  aiTection  and  gratitude  she  per- 
■onally  felt  towards  their  majesties.'  Unfortunately,  James  and  his 
queen  were  surrounded  by  spies  at  St.  Germains,  and  their  faithful  friends 
became  known  and  marked  persons,  in  consequence  of  their  rash  confi- 
dence in  traitois : 

*  There  was  one  Mrs.  Ogilvie,"  writes  one  of  William's  spies  at  St.  Germains^ 
*  sent  to  Scotland  with  the  answers  of  some  letters  she  had  brought  the  lato 
queen  from  that  country.  She  is  to  be  found  at  the  countess  of  Carnwath*s 
lodgings,  in  Eldinburgh.'' ' 

On  the  7th  of  September,  Mary  Beatrice  paid  her  annual  visit  to 
Chaillot,  and  remained  till  the  king  joined  her  there,  for  the  anniversary 
of  his  royal  mother's  death.  Their  majesties  attended  all  the  services 
performed  on  this  occasion.  They  were  over  by  noon.  Then  the  king 
and  queen  went  to  visit  one  of  the  aged  sisters  who  was  sick  in  the  in- 
firmary. They  remained  with  her  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
dined  together  in  the  queen's  apartment,  in  the  presence  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  queen  begged  the  abbess  to  tell  the  sisters  not  to  keep  their 
eyes  always  fixed  on  the  ground,  but  to  raise  them ;  adding,  ^  that  they 
all  seemed  as  serious  as  if  they  were  at  a  funeral."  While  they*  were  al 
dinner,  their  majesties  talked  on  various  subjects.  James  drew  a  lively 
picture  of  the  occupations  of  men  of  the  world  who  are  governed  by 
their  passions,  whether  of  ambition,  love,  pleasure,  or  avarice ;  and  con- 
eluded  by  observing  ^  that  none  of  those  things  could  give  content  or 
satisfaction,  but  that  the  peace  of  God  alone  could  comfort  those  who 
were  willing  to  bear  the  cross  patiently  for  the  love  of  Him."  The  con- 
versation turning  on  death,  the  king  expressed  so  much  desire  for  that 
event,  that  the  queen  was  much  distressed.  ^  Alas,"  said  she,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  ^  what  would  become  of  me  and  of  your  little  ones,  if  we 
were  deprived  of  you  ?"    ^  God,"  he  replied,  ^  will  take  care  of  yon 

^  Notes  of  Lord  Lindsay's  Biographical  Notice  of  his  Ancestor,  Colin,  £arl  of 
Balcarres.     Balcarres'  Memorial,  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club. 

'  Kenncrsloy's  Life  of  Penn,  1740.  Mrs.  Penn  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mvaliei 
of  good  family.  * 

*  Carstair  ■  State  Papers,  edited  by  MacCormlck. 


wmI  ov  diiUran ;  for  whtt  Ml  IlratftMrMhltaMyiMqpriHttf^ 
ing  •n3rthing  withoot  Him  ?^  Mary  Bmtrieti  vlMiiB  hauf  mm  H, 
weat  to  the  table  to  cooeed  her  emotion,  fay  uHHwnlim  tobokfat 
book.  The  «Nwtant  sifter,  who  teoderiy  kmd  th«  qsMB*  soilly  i^ 
proeched  the  king*  and  said  to  him,  ^  We  himblT  eatnaft  yow  ajH^ 
Doi  to  apeak  of  your  death  to  the  queeii,  for  kalwaya  aflidi  hmr  ^l 
do  ao  to  prepare  her  for  that  erenti**  replied  JamM|  *anoe  k  ia  att( 
which,  in  the  coarae  of  oataie,  must  aoon  oeouv  ud  it  ■  pnper  lo» 
coatom  her  to  the  certainty  of  it."  Jamea  only  mlaaed  m  few  dip  4 
completing  hia  OUt  year  at  the  time  this  conTeraation  took  p)aee,ai 
he  was  prematurely  old  for  that  age.  The  aasiatant  aaki  to  die  ipeci, 
when  they  were  alone,  ^  Madame,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  hW"C 
the  king  not  to  talk  of  death  to  yoar  majesty,  to  make  yoo  SBd."  T^ 
queen  amiled,  and  said  to  her,  ^  It  will  not  trouble  me  any  more,  fle 
i  accustomed  to  talk  to  me  about  it  rery  often,  and  above  all,  I  aaiiBi 
that  it  will  not  accelerate  his  death  a  aii^e  moment** 

The  devoted  love  of  Mary  Beatrice  ltd  her  to  perform  the  part  of  i 
ministering  angel  to  her  aorrow-etricken  lord ;  but  the  perpetoal  pe- 
nances and  austeriiiecu  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  moat  have  had,  al 
times,  a  depressiiij^  cflect  on  her  mind.  Like  his  royal  ancestor,  Jamei 
IV.  of  Scotland,  he  wore  an  iron  chain  about  his  waist,  and  inflicted 
many  needless  suflerings  on  his  person/  James  and  Mary  Beatrice 
were  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  French  court  at  Fontainebleau,  when  an 
express  arrived  from  Louis  XIV^  to  give  James  a  private  intimatioo  of 
tlie  deatii  of  the  queen's  only  brother*  Francisco  II.,  duke  of  Modena, 
who  died  September  6th,  at  Gossuolo,  of  the  gout,  and  a  complicatioo 
of  cruel  maladies,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  In  tlie  evening,  Jamfs 
broke  the  news  to  Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  much  afflicted.  All  the 
amusements  of  the  French  court  were  suspended  for  some  da3r&,  out  of 
compliment  to  her  feelings ;  and  she  received  visits  and  letters  of  coo- 
doience  from  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  great  nobles  of 
France.  In  reply  to  a  letter,  written  to  her  on  this  occasion,  by  the  doe 
de  Vendome,  the  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  fair  Chibrielle,  she 
aays : — * 

«*  Mjr  cousin, 
^'Tlie  obliging  ezprrssions  in  the  letter  that  yoa  have  written  io  rae  ontbe 
death  of  my  brother^  tlie  duke  of  Modena,  correspond  Ailly  with  the  opinion  I 
have  always  had  of  tlie  ariection  with  which  you  interest  yourself  in  all  that 
concerns  me.  I  wish  to  assure  you  tliat  in  the  midst  of  my  grief  I  am  very  sen- 
•ible  of  the  marks  of  sympathy  which  you  give  me,  and  thmt  1  shall  be  alwayi. 
witli  much  esteem,  my  cousin, 

**  Your  very  affectionata  cousin, 

«M&a»  R. 
"At  St  Oermains-en-Laye,  the  27th  of  Oct,  1694.'*  ■ 

The  brother  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  the  founder  of  the  university  of 
Moilena.  As  he  died  childless,  the  consort  of  James  II.  would  have  sue* 
r>«eded  to  his  dominions,  if  the  order  of  investiture  had  not  preferred  the 

t     '  Chaillot  MS.  in  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
*  Printed  in  l>e\ot\  %  1oqxus)%  vol  \hA  Enviroiu  of 
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more  distant  malesJ  Her  uncle  Rinaldo,  therefore,  inherited  the  duke* 
dona  without  a  question,  and  obtained  leave  to  re^i^n  his  canlinaPs  hat, 
that  he  might  marry  the  princess  Charlotte  Felicity,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Frederick  duke  of  Brunswick-Hanover,  iiis  cvusin  in  the  nine- 
teenth degree.  Mary  Beatrice  considered  that,  although  she  and  her  son 
were  barred  from  the  succession  of  the  duchy,  she  had  a  claim,  as  the 
natural  heir,  to  all  the  personal  property  of  her  childless  brother,  and 
•he  employed  the  earl  of  Perth  to  represent  her  case  to  the  pope.  Un- 
fortunate in  everything,  she  gained  nothing  by  the  contest,  except  the 
ill-will  of  her  uncle,  and  a  coolness  ensued  between  those  relatives,  who 
were  once  so  fondly  united  by  the  ties  of  natural  affection.  Duke  Rinaldo 
joined  the  Germanic  league,  which,  being  absolutely  opposed  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  male  line  of  the  royal  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  of  course  increased  the  estrangement ;  yet  wlien  Modena,  seve- 
ral years  afterwards,  was  occupied  by  the  French  army,  and  subjected 
to  great  misery  in  consequence,  Mary  Beatrice,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
jurious conduct  of  the  duke,  her  uncle,  acted  as  the  friend  of  his  unfor- 
tunate subjects,  by  using  her  personal  intercessions  with  the  king  of 
France  and  his  ministers  to  obtain  some  amelioration  for  their  sufler- 
ings.  Louis  XIV.  was,  however,  too  much  exasperated  against  Rinaldo 
to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  his  general,  the  due  de  Venddme,  to 
whose  discretion  everything  regarding  Modena  was  committed  by  the  war 
minister.  Mary  Beatrice  then  addressed  the  following  earnest  letter  of 
supplication  to  that  chief,  by  whom  she  was  much  esteemed : — 

**  My  Cousin, — 

**  I  am  80  persuaded  of  your  friendihip  for  me,  and  of  tbe  inclination  you  have 
ID  please  every  one  when  in  your  power,  tliat  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  a 
iAror<l  to  you  in  favour  of  tlio  poor  distressed  country  where  I  was  born,  and 
where  you  are  at  present,  at  the  head  of  the  king's  armies. 

^  Tlie  governor  of  Modena,  or  those  who  govern  for  him  in  his  absence,  have 
•ent  a  man  here  to  make  known  to  the  ministers  of  the  king  the  sad  state  in 
'which  tliat  unfortunate  city,  and  all  the  country  round  it,  are.  1  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  so  much  as  a  hearing  for  him ;  but  they  reply  to  me,  *  that  no  one 
here  can  interfere  in  tliat  business,  and  tliat  the  king  ought  to  leave  the  care  of 

'  Gibbon's  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  ^^LArt  de  Virifier  let  Datet^ 
Hercules  Renaud,  the  grands^on  and  representative  of  the  uncle  of  queen  Mary 
BeAtrice,  had  an  only  daughter  who  bore  the  t»ame  name.  This  Mary  Beatrice 
d'Est^  the  younger,  was  compelled  by  her  father  to  marry  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, the  brother  of  the  emperor,  in  1771,  and  hor  desjcendant  is  at  present  duke 
of  Motlena.  If  it  be  asked  why  this  duchy  did  ultimately  go  to  hoirs-fiMnale, 
in  the  persons  of  tlie  younger  Mary  Beatrice  of  Est6  and  her  Au!»tfian  deM^-end- 
ants,  who  now  hold  it,  it  maybe  answered,  that  the  Modenese  heirs  male  hnving 
faiUd  in  duke  Hercules  Renaud,  her  father,  the  dnchy  reverte«l  to,  and  was  con- 
solidated  in  the  empire,  so  that  the  emperor  coiiltl  give  it  to  whom  he  chose,  and 
most  naturally — by  his  influence,  and  from  political  reasons,  too— to  Mary  Beatrice^ 
who  married  his  relative^  and  to  her  descendants,  who  iiotr,  owing  to  the  com- 
plete failure  of  the  Sfwar^Modenese  line  in  the  person  of  the  cardinal  of  York, 
step  into  the  shoes  of  the  latter,  and  are  the  nearest  heirs-female,  or  of  line,  of 
tbe  Est^s,  dukes  of  Modena,  fonnerly  dukes  of  Ferrara.  By  the  marriage,  like- 
wike,  of  Fran9ois  IV.,  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  the  younger,  with  Victor ie  Jo^ephino, 
of  Sardinia,  the  Sardinian  and  Stuart  Udut  co-heir  and  representative,  their  de- 
scendants singularly  conjoin« 
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Ii  VI  bif  gtfMmlt,  wIms  with  tlit  liiiMkhuN^  wmm  imMn  wSbum  ^am  flHft* 
Cbotequemlf,  ibis  iiMn  bu  made  a  umIbw  jnoffMf ;  aad  h  Is  tbanAn  Atf  I 
•ddreM  mytelf  to  yoii,  lo  implore  yout  wiib  all  lb«  •wdsmbms  m  v] 
^at  you  would  be  very  Ikvourable  to  tlieee  poor  people^  withooi^  la  Iho 
degree,  ooinpramiwAK  the  king*!  interetu,  whieb  art  WK  leaa  near  to  i 
dMM  my  own,  and  preferred  by  me  to  everx  olber  on  oarA.  M.  LI 
Boucha  aMuret  me,  and  will  render  tbe  aune  tHdrntrnf  to  yoa,  of  Ao 
of  tboee  poor  people  to  the  Freneb,  to  whom  Ibef  ara  nmAf  to  givo 
tbejr  have ;  but  tbey  canuoc  give  more  Uum  ibef  bovo,  aad  Mi  la  vbH  ii  4i 
nanded  of  them.  In  fine,  my  routin,  I  resign  tbie  bnrineoi  into  yoar  jait  art 
benevolent  handi,  being  persuaded  that  yoa  will  do  your  beet  lo  aaw  this  poa 
country,  if  it  can  be  dune  without  prejudice  to  the  aerrieo  of  tbe  king;  fei 
repeat,  that  T  neither  ask,  nor  even  wish  it  at  that  price.  I  pre/  yoa  «»  be  •§ 
•aired  that  I  have  lor  you  all  tbe  eMeem  and  frieadiihip  tbac  yoa  deaerve  cf 

«Yoar  affiimfifmata  ooosiai 

«MAaiAB."> 

The  pecmiafy  dtatregi  of  the  court  of  St  Genrains  b^gui  lo  be  nxj 
gicet  ia  the  yeer  1004.  The  ebbi  Renandot,  •  penon  entiitlj  in  ibi 
eoofidenee  of  the  cabinet  of  the  unfortUMile  Jamee,  writea  to  one  of  thi 
French  minittera,  December  17th,  that  the  qnem  of  EngUnd  piopowi 
lo  fell  all  her  jewels,  that  she  might  raiae  the  aum  necgaaaiy  lor  soaa 
projecu  to  which  he  alludes,  connected  with  the  affiura  of  her  royal  hn- 
baud.  ^  I  believe,  monseigneur,^'  writes  he,  ^that  I  ought  to  relate  to 
you  this  circumsuince,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  dare  apeak  of  tbe 
utter  destitution  wliich  pervades  the  court  of  St  Gennains.  It  is  not 
their  least  embarrassnient  that  they  have  no  longer  the  means  of  sendiaf 
to  England,  to  those  who  have  the  wish  to  render  them  aenrice.^ 

Muny  persons,  both  French  and  Elnglish,  resorted  to  the  court  of  Sl 
Gerniains,  to  be  touched  by  king  James  for  the  king's  eWl.  Angry  com- 
ments  are  made  by  several  contemporary  French  writera,  on  his  pr»- 
auming  to  exercise  that  function,  fancying  that  he  attempted  the  healing 
art  OS  one  of  the  attributes  peruiining  to  his  empty  title  of  king  of  Fiaace, 
and  that  it  was  a  usurped  function  formerly  inherent  in  their  own  royal 
aaint,  Louis  IX.  The  represenuitive  of  the  elder  line  of  that  monarch, 
Jatnes  undoubtedly  was ;  but  the  imaginary  power  of  curing  the  king^ 
evil,  by  prayer  and  touch,  was  originally  exercised  by  Eld  ward  the  Coa- 
fe88or,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  in  Elngland,  and  afterwards  by  the 
sovereigns,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  descent  from  Matilda  Atheling, 
claimed  the  ancient  royal  blood.'  Though  James  and  his  consort  were 
now  refugees  of  France,  and  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  that  realon  for  food  and  shelter,  they  continued  to  style 
themselves  king  and  queen,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  France.  James  frequently  received  hints  as  to  the  propriety 
of  dropping  the  latter  title ;  but  he  would  as  soon  have  resigned  that  of 
England,  which  was  now  almost  as  shadowy  a  disthiction. 

Mary  Beatrice  writes  to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  Janoaiy  4th, 

*  Piiiited  in  Delnrt's  Journeys  in  ihe  Environs  of  Paris. 

'The  prayer  for  the  office  of  healing  wat  originally  printed  in  tbe  Litargjrof 
the  Church  of  England,  but  in  Latin.     James  IL  ga%-e  great  ofienoe  by  dispeoi 
in;;  with  the  a^^i^tance  of  his  proiestam  divines  on  this  occakioa,  io  tbo 
year  of  bis  rcigu. 
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li>  thank  her  and  her  sisterhood  for  their  good  wishes  for  the  new  year^ 
1699,  and  to  ofller  those  of  herseJf,  her  husband,  and  children,  in  return. 
Id  tlie  postcript  of  this  letter,  she  notices  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Luz- 
Binboafg  as  a  great  loss  to  Louis  XIV.,  ^  and,  in  consequence,  to  our- 
selves also,"  she  adds.  She  Appears  a  little  uneasy  at  neither  having 
laen  madame  de  Maintenon  since  the  day  when  she  had  received  som^ 
iiing  which  she  considered  a  slight  from  her.  ^  It  is  true,"  continues 
bet  majesty,  as  if  willing  to  impute  both  this  and  the  omission  of  an  in- 
ritation  to  an  annual  Christinas  file  at  the  court  of  France  to  accidental 
^that  the  frost  and  ice  are  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  approach 

here,  and  there  is  some  trouble  in  descending  from  this  place.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  reason  that  the  king  has  not  sent  for  us  to  come 
k>-inorrow,  as  in  other  years."  * 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Jameses  eldest  daughter,  queen  Mary  II., 
peached  St.  Germains  January  15th,  and  revived  the  drooping  hopes  of 
the  anxious  exiles  there.  James,  however,  felt  much  grief  that  she  had 
lol  expcessed  a  penitential  feeling  for  her  unfilial  conduct  towards  him* 
•elf.  It  was  expected  that  an  immediate  rupture  would  take  place  be- 
tween William  and  Anne,  on  account  of  his  retaining  the  crown,  to 
irhich  she  stood  in  a  nearer  degree  of  relationship.  But  Anne  was  too 
mnning  to  raise  disputes  on  the  subject  of  legitimacy  while  she  had  a 
Sither  and  a  brother  living.  Her  claims,  as  well  as  those  of  William^ 
rested  on  the  will  of  the  people,  and  any  attempt  to  invalidate  his  title 
irould  naturally  end  in  the  annihilation  of  her  own.  She  played  a  win- 
ling  game,  by  submitting  to  a  delay,  which  the  debiliuited  constitution 
»f  the  Dutch  king  assured  her  would  be  but  of  temporary  duration ;  and 
ihe  openly  strengthened  their  mutual  interests  by  a  reconciliation  with 
iiim,  while  she  continued  in  a  secret  "correspondence  with  her  betrayed 
iither,'  It  was,  perhaps,  through  her  artful  representations  that  James 
neglected  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  crisis  produced  by  Mary's 
death.  Ue  was  vehemently  urged  at  that  time,  by  his  partisans,  to  make 
I  descent  in  England,  and  assured,  that  even  the  support  of  ten  thousand 
men  would  be  sufficient  to  replace  him  on  the  throne.'  The  French 
cabinet  could  not  be  induced  to  assist  James  at  that  crisis,  and  he  was 
fretted  by  the  proceedings  of  his  daughter  by  Arabella  Churchill,  who, 
having  been  lefl  a  widow  by  the  early  death  of  her  husband,  lord  Walde- 
^rave,  married  lord  Wilniot  privately,  but  not  soon  enough  to  save  her 
repuuition.  The  queen  forbade  her  hei  presence,  and  James  ordered  her 
to  retire  to  a  convent  in  Paris,  till  after  her  confinement,  as  great  scandal 
was  caused  by  her  appearance.  Acting,  however,  by  the  advice  of  her 
mother,  with  whom  she  had  always  been  in  corres|>ondence,  she  (led  t(» 
England,  and  made  her  court  there  by  revealing  all  she  knew  of  the  plans 
3f  the  unfortunate  king,  her  father.^  King  James  had  not  a  more  bitter 
snemy  than  his  former  mistress,  Arabella  Churchill,  now  the  wife  of 
rolonel  Godfrey.  The  duke  of  Berwick,  about  the  same  time,  took  the 
liberty  of  marrying  one  of  the  fair  widows  of  St.  Germains,  against  tiio 

^  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Aroliiyei  au  Royaume  dn 
France. 
*  Macplieraou's  biuart  Papen.     Life  of  James  IL  *Ibid.  ^Ban^eaa. 
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with  of  his  rojal  fcther  and  the  qoMBf  who  «w»|  with  dykrilfi» 
dueed  to  nnetioa  th«  illkoce.  The  hdj  wee  th«  duyhMr  of  vineHi 
Obre,  and  widow  of  lord  Leten.  The  dinikeeme  9gnam^  Bcrviek  mm 
riiorulived.  Mary  Beatrice  very  aooa  appomted  Ua  new  docheaa  aa  eai 
of  her  ladiea  of  her  bed-chamber;  ahe  waa mwh  atiached  lo  bar.  h k 
mentioued  by  Dangeau,  that  the  kin^  of  Fmaee  gpva  th«  ddba  awl  dach> 
eaa  of  Berwick  apartaienta  at  VeraaiUeai  becanaa  ho  kaev  il  woaU  b 
agreeable  to  the  queen  of  Englaiid. 

While  the  paruaana  of  the  euled  royal  frnuly  were  in  m  alalB  cf 
Averitfh  anxiety,  awaiting  aoone  movemant  or  impoilanl  deciaioa  oa  tbe 
part  of  Jamea,  both  he  and  Mary  Beatriea  appeared  to  exhibit  a  atnngi 
indiflerenee  to  the  eliancea  of  the  tame.  Gaiyl,  the  aeeretary  of  ataie  at 
8C  Gennaiiis,  in  a  letter  lo  the  eail  of  Perdi,  dated  July  4ili,  IMS,  ate 
n  diacuaaiou  of  atate  aflaira,  aays,  ^The  king  and  queen  are  both  abient 
froin  St.  Genpaina,  hot  will  retnra  thia  night,  haTinc  went  four  or  fitt 
days  aererally  in  a  ramble  of  devotion,  the  king  at  La  Tinppe,  and  tbt 
qoeen  at  Chaillot.  The  pcinee  and  princeaa  are  in  petfeei  health,  aad 
grow  up  to  tbe  wonder  or  everybody .** 

Ill  the  month  of  August,  Louis  XIV.  gave  a  stag^hunt  in  the  forest  of 
Marly,  expressly  for  the  amusement  of  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  he  waa 
anxious  to  divert  from  the  ascetic  habits  which,  like  her  consort,  she 
was  too  much  disposed  to  practise.  In  October,  Louia  invited  her  and 
James  to  spend  several  days  with  his  court  at  Fontainebieau.  The  for- 
mal round  of  amusements  in  which  the  exiled  king  and  queen  were 
eonipclied  to  join  with  absent  and  sorrowful  hearts,  appear  to  haire 
occupied,  without  interesting,  Mary  Beatrice.  In  a  letter  to  her  frieod, 
madame  Angelique  Priolo,  she  says-^ 

^  Tbrse  »iz  days  put  have  I  sought  for  a  moment  to  write  lo  yoo,  mj  dear 
mother,  but  without  being  able  to  find  one.  Yesterday  OTeoini^  I  thought  mj* 
self  sure  of  tlie  opjiortunity  of  doing  it  before  supper,  but  monsieur  de  Puncha^ 
train"  (a  person  not  to  be  neglected,  certainly,  as  he  was  one  of  the  cabinet  mi- 
nisters  of  Louis  XIV.)  **  entered  my  chamber  just  as  I  would  have  finished  mj 
letter  to  our  mother*  and  prevented  me.  I  strive  to  do  my  duty  here  towards 
God  and  man,  but  alas !  I  fail  greatly  in  botli,  for  in  this  place  there  is  so  much 
dissipation !  Yet  it  is  certain,  also,  tliat  I  am  never  so  much  persuaded  of  the 
littlenesses  and  vanities  of  this  world  as  when  I  am  in  the  nudist  of  iu  grandeurs 
and  iu  great  appearances. 

**  I  sliall  complete  my  thirty-seventh  year  to-morrow.  Pray  to  God,  my  dear 
mother,  that  I  may  not  spend  another  without  serving  and  loving  him  with  all 
my  heart.'' 

In  conclusion,  she  says — 

**  1  do  not  know,  as  yet,  when  I  shall  go  from  hence,  but  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  one  day  next  week.     1  am,  as  usual,  always  too  well  treated  by  the  iting  and 

•very  one  else  here." 

That  minute  court-chronicler,  Dangeau,  ^vea  these  particDiars  of  a 
Tisit  paid  by  3Iary  Beatrice  and  her  lord  to  the  French  court  at  Ver^ 
aailles,  November  the  9th:'  '^The  king  and  queen  of  England  came  here 
at  three  o'clock.  The  king  (Louis  XIV.)  walked  with  them  to  his  new 
fountains  and  his  cascade.    They  were  a  long  time  with  the  king.    When 
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returned  to  madame  Maintenon,  the  queen  sat  down  to  cards.  Louis 
vays  delighted  to  make  her  play,  but  she  generally  quitted  her  cards 
on  after,  under  the  excuse  of  going  to  prayers.  When  the  supper 
18  announced,  the  king  took  both  her  and  the  king,  her  husband,  and 
teed  then)  at  his  own  table.  The  dauphin  had  another  table.  The 
een  was  only  attended  by  four  ladies,  who  were  the  duchess  of  Ber^ 
ck,  the  duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  and  the  ladies  Almonde  and  Bulkeley 
hen  tliey  rose  from  table,  the  king  and  queen  of  England  returned  to 

Gennains.^'  Lady  Tyrconnel  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  queen; 
3  was  not  altogether  so  trustworthy  as  her  husband  ;  her  chief'  error 
.8  not  in  intention,  but  a  habit  of  scribbling  news  incessantly  to  her 
acherous  sister,  lady  Marlborough.  The  exiled  queen  had,  as  she 
pressed  herself  in  her  letter,  a  friendship  for  Tyrconnel,  and  an  un- 
iken  reliance  on  his  fidelity  to  king  James,  which  he  had  proved, 
'ough  good  report  and  ill  report,  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
The  arrival  of  Mr.  Powel  at  St.  Germains,  in  January,  16U6,  charged 
th  urgent  letters  and  messages  from  a  strong  party  of  the  open  ad  he- 
its  and  secret  correspondents  of  king  James  in  London,  entreating  him 
make  a  descent  in  England  without  delay,  rekindled  a  fever  of  hope 
the  hearts  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen.  The  representations  made 
them  of  the  unpopularity  of  William,  the  miseries  caused  by  excessive 
ation,  a  debased  currency,  and  the  decay  of  commerce  and  trade,  in- 
ched them  to  believe  that  the  people  were  eager  to  welcome  their  old 
ster,  not  only  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  but  as  theix  deliverer  from 
!  miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke.'  Louis  XIV.  entered  into  measures  for 
isting  James  in  this  new  enterprise  with  apparent  heartiness.  Ber- 
ck,  whose  military  talents  and  chivalric  character  had  won  for  him  in 
ince  the  surname  of  the  British  Dunois,  was  to  take  command  of  the 
:obite  insurgents:  12,000  men,  whom  they  had  required  to  assist 
^m,  were  already  on  their  march  to  Calais,  and  all  things  promised 
*.  On  the  28th  of  February,  James  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
•n,  in  the  confident  belief  that  their  next  meeting  would  be  at  White- 
1.  James  had  been  assured  by  his  friends  in  England,  that  if  he  would 
renture  a  descent,  he  would  regain  his  crown  without  a  contest.  Un- 
tunately,  Powel,  the  secret  agent,  who  brought  this  earnest  invitation 
his  old  master,  had  not  explained  the  intentions  of  the  Jacobite  asso- 
tion  with  sufficient  perspicuity.    In  the  first  conversation  he  had  with 

majesty,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  he  was  so  eager  for  something 
be  attempted,  and  talked  with  so  much  ardour,  that  both  James  and 
ry  Beatrice  imagined  that  the  rising  would  take  place  directly  it  was 
>wn  tliat  the  king  was  ready  to  embark.  But,  in  reality,  they  ex- 
ited for  him  to  land  first  with  the  12,000  men,  which  was  to  be  the 
nal  for  a  general  revolt  from  William.  The  misuike  was  latal  to  the 
ject.  Louis  was  willing  to  lead  his  troops  and  transports  to  assist  an 
urrection,  but  his  ministers  persuaded  him  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
L  them  on  the  chance  of  exciting  one.  The  fleet  and  troops  were  io 
diness  at  Calais  when  James  arrived  there,  but  were  not  permitted  to 

*  Stuart  Papers,  in  Macpheraon.     Life  of  Jame«  II.     iv\MT\^a\ 
23 '^ 
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■tir  Trom  thencp  till  certain  news  of  •  rtnng  in  England  fhoold  be  n- 
ceiTitl.'  l*he  ilenign  of  sir  George  Barclay,  and  a  party  of  deapeiale  per- 
aons  attached  to  the  Jacobite  party,  to  precipitate  •matten  by  the  vild 
project  of  a  pereonal^attack  on  king  Wiliiani  in  the  midat  of  hia  giBidft, 
did  the  uunoat  mischief  to  Janiea^t  cauae,  though  he  bad  alwajra  (at- 
bidden  any  attempt  on  the  life  of  hia  rival,  except  in  the  battle-licid. 

Meantime,  the  fleet  of  French  traiwporta  tliat  ahoold  have  copfeyed 
Jamet  and  his  auxiliaries  to  the  shorea  of  England,  were  ahatteied  if  t 
violent  storm,  which  wrecked  many  of  them  on  their  own  coast.'  '  lo 
ahort,  ill  this,  as  in  every  other  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
the  exiled  hne  of  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  winds,  waves, 
and  unforeseen  contingencies,  appeared  to  be  arrayed  in  opposition*  m 
if  an  immutable  decree  of  Heaven  forbade  iL  James  retired  to  Boulogne 
OB  the  23d  of  March,  with  the  intention  of  renoaining  there  till  some- 
thing decisive  should  lake  place.  The  atate  of  hia  fiuthful  consort^s 
Blind,  meantime,  will  be  best  explained  in  one  of  her  confidential  letten 
lo  her  friend,  Angelique  Priolo,  to  whom,  aa  usual,  she  appliea  for  sym- 
pathy and  spiritual  consolation  in  her  trouble.  ^  If  you  could  imagine, 
Biy  dear  mother,^'  she  says,  ^  to  what  a  degree  I  have  been  overpowered 
with  gtic*f  and  business  since  I  quitte<i  you,  your  kind  heart  would  have 
coni|)a8siuii  un  mine,  which  is  more  broken  and  discouraged  than  it  hai 
ever  been,  although  for  two  or  three  days  I  appear  to  begin  to  recover  a 
little  more  fortitude,  or  rather,  to  submit  with  less  pain  to  the  good  plea- 
aure  of  God,  who  does  all  that  pleases  him  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
whom  no  ona  can  resist ;  but  if  we  had  the  power,  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  you  or  I,  far  less  my  good  king,  would  wish  to  do  it.  No,  no, 
Biy  dear  mother,  God  is  a  master  absolute  and  inlinitely  wise,  and  all 
tliat  he  does  is  gcMxl.  I^t  him,  then,  be  praised  for  ever,  by  you  and  by 
Bie,  at  all  limes  and  in  all  places.^^ 

After  lamenting  that  her  heart  does  not  sufficiently  accord  with  the 
language  of  her  pen  in  these  sentiments,  and  entreating  her  friend  to 
pray  for  her«  that  she  may  become  more  perfect  in  the  pious  duty  of  re- 
signation, she  goes  on  to  say  :  ^  The  king  is  still  at  Calais,  or,  perhaps, 
now  St  Boulogne ;  as  long  as  he  remains  there,  he  must  have  some  hope. 
I  will  tell  you  more  about  it  when  1  see  you,  which  will  be  Saturday 
next,  if  it  please  God.^''  Her  majesty  concludes  with  these  w^ords: 
^  Oder  many  regards  on  my  part  to  our  dear  mother,  to  whom  I  cannot 
write,  for  I  have  written  all  this  morning  to  the  king,  and  1  can  do  no 
Diore ;  but  the  desire  I  had  to  write  to  you  has  made  me  make  this 
efft>rt." 

This  letter,  though  with  no  other  date  than  ^^  St.  Germaina,  this  Tues- 
day,'' was  written  before  Ladyday,  as  the  queen  asks  her  cloistered  friend 
if  bhe  intends  to  communicate  preparatory  to  that  festival  of  their  church. 
So  early  after  the  departure  of  her  unfortunate  li)nl,  did  Mary  Beatrice 
begin  to  despond,  and  with  reason,  as  to  the  success  of  the  enterpa^e 

on  which  he  had  left  St.  Gerinains.     The  discovery  of  Barclay's  insane 

«..      .  _ ^____^__^  ^___^_^ * *  _ 

^  JiMinial  of  James  II.    Life.    Maopherson.  *  MRO(iher»on.    I>alryni|'V 

*  Aiiti>t;rHpU  ItfUvT  o{  \iiQ  v^vxe^ti  oC  Jaiue*  II.,  in  the  Arcliivet  au  Koyaume  de 
France. 
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against  William^s  life,  broke  the  measures  that  Jameses  more  rational 
brents  had  concocted  for  a  revolt,  connected  with  the  landing  of  their 
master,  provided  he  were  backed  by  the  promised  aid  of  the  twelve 
isand  auxiliaries  from  France. 

11  the  business  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains  was  directed  by  Mary 
irice  at  this  anxious  period,  which  involved  constant  correspondence 
meetings  between  her  and  the  French  ministers.'  Early  in  April, 
had  a  long  interview  with  Louis  XIV.  at  Marli,  in  the  vain  endea- 
r  of  prevailing  upon  him  to  allow  his  troops  to  accompany  king 
es  to  England.  Louis  was  inflexible  on  this  point,  and  sne  had  the 
tification  of  communicating  the  ill  success  of  her  negotiation  to  her 
MUid.  Calais  was,  meantime,  bombarded  by  the  English  fleet  under 
sell,  who  stood  so  far  committed  by  the  confessions  of  some  of  the 
ederates  in  the  late  plot,  that  he  was  compelled  to  perform  the  duty 
he  post  he  held,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  late  master. 
es  was  anxious  still  to  linger  on  the  coast ;  but  the  French  cabinet 
ng  destined  the  troops  for  service  elsewhere,  Louis  signified  his  wbh 
his  royal  kinsman  should  return  to  St.  Germains.'  Mary  Beatrice 
i  more  sought,  by  lier  personal  influence  with  Louis,  to  avert  mea- 
s  so  entirely  ruinous  to  their  cause,  but  her  solicitations  were  fruit- 
James  returned  to  St.  Germains  in  a  desponding  state  of  mind, 
1  the  mortifying  conviction  that  no  eflectual  assistance  would  evei 
lerived  from  the  selfish  policy  of  the  French  cabinet.'  The  devoted 
t  and  soothing  tenderness  of  his  queen,  mitigated  the  pain  he  felt  at 
bitter  disappointment  of  his  hopes ;  and  he  resigned  himself,  with 
3mplaining  patience,  to  the  will  of  God.  The  most  poignant  distress 
felt  by  IVbiry  Beatrice  at  the  executions  wlvjch  took  place  in  conse- 
»ce  of  the  denunciation  of  their  unfortunate  adherents.  In  one  of 
letters  to  her  Chaillot  correspondent,  she  says,  ^  There  have  been 
e  more  men  hanged  in  England,  making  eight  in  all,  and  two  more 
under  sentence.  Nothing  can  be  sadder  than  the  news  we  hear  from 
country,  though  we  hear  but  little,  and  that  very  rarely." 
was  at  this  time  that  the  crown  of  Poland  courted  the  acceptance 
ames  11.,  but  he  firmly  declined  it.  ^  Ambition,"  he  said,  ^  had  no 
e  in  his  heart;  he  considered  that  the  covenant  which  bound  him  to 
subjects  was  indissoluble,  and  that  he  could  not  accept  the  allegiance 
noiiier  nation,  without  violating  his  duties  to  his  own.  England  had 
cted  him,  but  she  was  still  too  dear  to  him  to  be  resigned.  He  would 
1  himself,  till  death,  free  to  return  to  his  own  realm,  if  his  people 
se  to  unite  in  recalling  him."*  Mary  Beatrice  applauded  his  deci- 
,  though  urged  by  Louis  XIV.  to  persuade  her  lord  to  avail  himself 
o  honourable  a  retreat  from  the  hopeless  contest  for  the  recovery  oi 
dominions. 

*he  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Perth  to  the  important  office  of  go- 
lor  to  the  young  prince,  her  son,  then  about  eight  years  old,  is  thue 
ounced  by  the  royal  mother  to  her  friend,  madame  Priolo : 

*  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  in  Macpheraon. 

*  Journal  of  James.     Stuart  Fa|>er8.  *  IbicL 

*  Journal  of  Jumes  11.     Life.     MacpUeraoiu 
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•The  king  ba^  nmmed,  this  morninf,  miloid  FnA 
we  are  fDioff  to  put  him  into  his  handa.  Thli  ia  a  pMtt 
and  1  hope  that  God  wilt  bleaa  the  dwiea  w  hava  as 
Ibr  mote  than  a  year,  that  God  would  inapifa  «i  to  do  It  wrstLTaU 
dear  mother  from  me,  te  I  have  not  tiaM  to  villi  l» 
voun  and  thoaa  of  our  dear  aivterai  have  kad  m  gnat  pa 
I  believe  will  be  agreeable  to  God*  te  ba  to  •  ho|jr  wamm^  9mA  of 
merit,  at  well  at  of  high  imnk.    I  am  ooaiMift  to  have  mj  aon  ia  1 
knowing  any  one  better.   But  1  have  placed  kim,abov«  all  uid  in  tha  im^ 
in  the  bands  of  God,  who  in  hit  mercy  will  have  ean  of  him,  and  give  at  \ 
•o  bring  him  up  in  hit  fear  and  in  hit  hnra,**  * 

In  the  aame  letter,  her  mtjeitjr  ajt: 

•  We  are  all  in  good  health  here.  Wa  bad  yaalefday  a  Tiiit  fl«in  dK  Ug 
(of  Franoe),  and  the  day  before,  fiom  madama  de  Maiaieiioii.  We  fo  aiiaaia 
to  Sc  Cload,  fi>r  the  eeremoaial  of  the  bapiitm  of  madamaiaalla  de  Cfaaitiaa' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  godmother  to  the  iofimt  The  eerenonial,  wUA 
WIS  very  splendid,  tooik  piaee  at  St  Good,  in  thepraaenoeof  kiiyJiHi 
and  all  the  fore^n  ambasatborsias  wallas  the prineea and  priaceti ef 
the  blood.  After  they  had  promenaded  for  some  time  in  the  apartaenUi 
the  king  gave  his  hand  to  the  queen  of  Englsnd,  and  led  her  to  the  eha> 
pel,  where  they  both  held  the  little  princess  at  the  font.* 

Although^  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  great  friendship 
migiit  be  said  to  subsist  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  madame  de  Maiots- 
non,  there  were  times  when,  like  most  persons  who  hare  been  raised  br 
fortune  immeasurably  above  their  natural  \ere\y  the  widow  of  Scsrrol 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  the  consort  of  James  II.  feel  how  much 
more  there  is  in  the  power  of  royalty  than  the  name.  The  ftllen  qiwa 
complains,  in  one  of  her  letters,  of  the  want  of  sympathy  exhibited  bj 
thia  lady  on  a  subject  which  seems  to  hsTe  given  her  great  pain,  ^oa 
will  be  surprised/'  she  says  to  her  friend,  Angelique  Priolo,  **and  po*- 
haps  troubled,  at  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  in  regard  to  tint 
which  cost  me  so  much  to  tell  that  person  to  whom  I  opened  my  heait 
thereupon,  she  not  having  thought  proper  so  much  as  to  open  her  moetli 
about  it  the  other  day,  though  I  was  a  good  half  hour  alone  with  her.  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  am  astonished  at  it,  and  humiliated.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  am  quite  humble  enough  to  speak  to  her  about  it  t 
second  time,  whatever  incouvenience  1  may  sutler.  There  Ib  no  order 
come  from  Rome,  as  yet,  regarding  our  poor,''  continues  the  unfortaoste 
queen ;  ^  on  the  contrary,  the  pope  has  been  very  ill,  and  I  believe  he 
will  die  before  they  are  given ;  so  that,  yesterday,  we  came  to  the  reso- 
lution to  sell  some  jewels  to  pay  the  pensions  for  tlie  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  it  follows  that  we  roust  do  the  same  for  every  month,  ualesi 
that  we  get  other  assistance,  and  of  that  I  see  no  appearance,  f  conjure 
you,  my  dear  mother,  not  to  aiflict  yourself  at  all  this.  For  myself  1 
assure  I  am  more  astonished  than  gneved."  This  observation  refers  to 
the  slight  the  unfortunate  queen  had  received  from  madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  to  whom  her  application  had  apparently  been  made  in  behalf  d 
the  sudering  adherents  of  king  James.    ^  And  in  respect  to  onr  poor,^ 

*  Archives  au  Ba^^^u^^  ^^  ^  irnxMCA.  *  Dangeao. 
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eoDtinues  she^  ^  I  never  shall  consider  that  I  have  done  my  duty  till  I 
s-kftve  given  all  I  have ;  for  it  will  not  be  till  then  that  I  can  say,  with 
=rlralh,  that  nothing  remains  to  me,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 


-^      Mary  Beatrice  was  as  good  as  her  word ;  by  degrees,  she  sacrificetl 

"'  ivery  ornament  she  had  in  the  world  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate 

r  Britith  emigrants.    The  following  interesting  testimony  is  given  of  her 

B  conduct  by  an  impartial  witness,  madame  de  Brinon,  in  a  letter  to  her 

K  friend  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover.  ^  The  queen  of  England,"  says  this 

9  lady,  ^  is  scarcely  less  than  saintly ;  and  in  truth  it  is  a  happiness  to  see 

her  as  she  is,  in  the  midst  of  her  misfortunes.     A  lady  of  her  court  told 

ne  ^  that  she  deprived  herself  of  everything,  in  order  to  support  the  poor 

=  English  who  had  followed  the  king  to  Sl  Germains.'     She  has  been 

-  known  to  take  out  the  diamond  studs  from  her  manchettes  (cuffs),  and 

-  tend  them  to  be  sold.  And  she  says,  when  she  does  these  charitable 
aetions,  ^  That  it  is  well  for  her  to  despoil  herself  of  such  things  to  assist 
others.'    Is  it  possible  that  the  confederate  princes  cannot  open  their 

-  eyes  to  the  real  merit  and  innocence  of  these  oppressed  and  calumniated 
wuijfMliesf  Can  they  forget  them  when  a  general  peace  is  made  V  I  al- 
ways speak  to  you,  dear  electress,''  pursues  the  correspondent  of  the 
generous  princess,  on  whom  the  British  parliament  had  settled  the  suc- 
eession  of  this  realm,  ^  with  the  frankness  due  to  our  friendship.  I  tell 
you  my  thoughts  as  they  arise  in  my  heart,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
your  serene  highness  thinks  like  me."  Sophia  of  Hanover  was  of  a  very 
diflerent  spirit  from  the  daughters  of  James  II.  She  always  had  the 
magnanimity  to  acknowledge  his  good  qualities  and  those  of  his  faithful 
eonsort,  and  lamented  their  misfortunes,  though  she  accepted  with  grati- ' 
tnde  the  distinction  offered  to  her  and  her  descendants  by  a  free  people; 
hnl  she  scorned  to  avail  herself  of  the  base  weapons  of  falsehood  or 
treachery,  or  to  derive  her  title  from  any  other  source  than  the  choice 
of  .protestant  England.  In  a  preceding  section  of  the  same  letter,  madame 
Brinon  speaks  of  James  II.,  with  whom  she  had  recently  been  con- 
versing. ^  He  suflers,"  she  says,  ^  not  only  like  a  saint,  but  with  the 
dignity  of  a  king.  The  loss  of  his  kingdoms  he  believes  will  be  well 
exchanged  for  Heaven.  He  reminded  me  often  that  one  of  the  first 
thinffs  be  did,  af\er  his  arrival  in  France,  was  to  go  to  see  madame  de 
Mauoisson." ' 

The  exhausted  state  of  the  French  finances  compelled  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the  p«)werful  Anglo- 
Germanic,  Spanish,  and  Italian  league,  to  entertain  proposals  for  a  gene* 
lal  peace.  The  deliberations  of  the  congress  which  met  for  that  pur 
pose  at  Ryswick,  in  the  year  1697,  were  painfully  interesting  to  James 
and  his  queen,  since  the  recognition  of  William's  title  of  king  of  Great 

>  MS.  Collection  of  George  IV.     Reruoil  de  Pieces,  Brit.  Museum.  4|,  R.     Ma 
dame  de  Brinon  to  the  electress  Sophia,  Feb.  20,  1097,  dRte<l  from  Maubi5«on. 

'The  elder  sister  of  the  electress  Sophia,  who  had  given  up  all  her  liopos  ol 
the  English  succession  tu  become  a  catholic  abbess.  She  was  a  great  artist, 
**ftnd  her  portraits  bear  a  high  price,"  says  Grainger,  **■  not  ad  princeM»  but  as 
pttintresi."* 

s 
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Britain  WM,  or  courie,  one  of  the  leading  articles.    Lnais,  howefcr,  ii 
•isied  on  the  peyment  of  the  dower  aeitled  by  puiianient  on  JimA 

aueen,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  tmty.  Mary  Beatrice  hi 
one  nothinj^  to  forfeit  this  provision ;  her  conduct  as  wife,  qneea^  ud 
ivoman  had  been  irreproachable.  She  had  brought  a  portioo  oi4MIM 
crowns  to  her  husband,  whose  private  property  had  been  aeiaed  by  W}- 
liam.  Her  claims  on  the  revenue  of  a  queeo-conaort  rested  on  the  ihm- 
fold  basis  of  national  &ith,  national  justice,  and  national  ensloni.  Whn 
it  was  objected  that  James  was  no  longer  the  sovereign  of  Engbnd,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  France  proposed  to  treat  her  claims  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  her  royal  husband  were  actually,  as  well  as  politically,  defunct, 
and  that  she  should  receive  the  provision  of  a  queen-dowager  of  Grot 
Britain.  So  completely  was  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  customs  regini- 
ing  the  inviolability  of  the  righu  of  the  queens  of  £ngland  in  her  ftvonr. 
that  we  have  Uie  precedent  of  Edward  IV.  extorting  from  his  prisooer. 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  widow  of  a  prince  whose  title  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge, a  solemn  renunciation  to  her  dower  as  queen  of  England,  before 
he  could  appropriate  her  settlement  to  his  own  use. 

No  wonder«  then«  that  the  claims  of  ftlary  of  Modena  infinitely  pe^ 

f>lt*xeil  her  gracious  nephew^s  cabinet^  who  met  this  question  in  the  fol- 
owin^f  peitiloifijiiif^  mode  of  diitcussion,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  their  nn- 
derstrappers,  nir  .Ios(*ph  Williamson,  wliose  style  is  worthy  of  his  era: 

**An<l  as  til  the  late  king  Jamftt  qtieent  jointure^  wliich  the  Frrnch  ificihcrl 
%iip*m  to  bt  made  good,  it  l^  a  |M>int  uf  that  cit>iioai*y  that  we  are  not  witliiif:.  hitb- 
crtu.  to  fiitertaiti  it  as  any  iiiatiiT  of  our  proficnl  business.  If  she  have  br  law 
a  right,  iht  he  to  enjoy  it ; '  if  iiou  we  arc  not  hero  enipowereil  to  stipulate  anr- 
tliinc  f«'r  i)«T.  Aihl  .->o  w«*  iMulravour  to  ftave  it  off  from  being  received  as  v.s 
part  <»f  wliut  we  are  here  to  ne^ntjate.  However,  it  seems  to  be  of  use,  ii"  3!r. 
Secretary*  can  do  it,  without  noi*e  or  ob>ervation,  to  get  nn  account  of  all  ths: 
mutter,  how  it  now  stands,  and  what  ^etllemelUf(  were  made  by  the  niarrla^e 
article)',  if  any;  what,  of  any  kind,  have  been  made  on  Iter,  and  how  far,  acccr^ 
iug  as  the  law  now  stan<li>,  tliox?  that  have  been  made  will  take" 

These  inquiries  uerc  not  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  justice  to- 
wards the  rii^htful  owner  of  the  said  jointure,  but  in  order  that  a  fl>w 
niif^ht  be  piclLed  in  the  settlemenU  as  this  righteous  Daniel  subjoins: 

**A  private  kiiuwiedgi'  of  this*,  if  we  could  get  it  in  time,  might  be  of  gpnd  h'!? 
to  uri  tn  ttart  off  the  jutint,  m  hioh,  as  we  think,  cannot  so  much  as  be  opeci.c 
treated  on  by  aj.y  of  us.  without  inc«.>nvenicnccs  that  will  fi>llow.'' 

^  MeMOKIAL   CT>!fCEKNI5(0   THE   ApPA.'VAGE  OP  THE  QuEEN   OF   GrJCAT    BRrTAIX.' 

"October,  1C96. 
**  Arcordi?»g  to  the  most  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  England,  which  are  ri" 
in  force,  rpie«'ns  have  their  full  right  and  power  in  their  own  pers<^ns.  tbeir  <>^ 
tate»  and   revenue^,  independently  of  the  kings  their  husbands,  by  vinue  o' 

*  So  in  thp  original.  The  letter  is  published  in  Coxe's  Correspondence  cf  tb* 
Duke  of  Mirew>bury.  pp.  301,  3r»2. 

■Mr.  Secretary  Ven»on.  who  al>out  this  time  talked,  according  to  the  letter c-' 
hi*  patron,  the  Puke  of  ."Shrewsbury,  of  filling  his  pockets  with  stones,  and  jamf- 
ing  uito  the  Than)ea.  in  imitation  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor  in  office,  the  lor. 
*»(  t'\r  WiltiHMi  'IVnijiIf. 

•  Muci>\ieT«im'ft  S\u'AT\  Vky^x*.    '^a:\rcA'%  V%.^t«^  vol.  ii.,  No.  40. 
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wbich  Uiey  have  always  had  officers  of  their  reyenueis  who  depended  entirely 
on  tliein.  and  all  their  acts  have  been  valid,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  kings 
flieir  husbands." 

*»  As  the  queen  of  England,  (Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,)  brought  a  very  con- 
fliderable  sura  as  her  portion  at  her  marriage,  the  king,  her  husband  (on  his  ao- 
cession  to  the  crown)  thought  it  was  reasonable  for  him  to  make  an  establish- 
ment of  fiAy  thousand  pounds  sterling,  of  annual  revenue,  on  her,  which  was 
passed  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  acts  of 
parliament  which  have  not  been  repealed  to  this  day ;  insomuch,  that  the  queen 
lias  an  incontestable  right  to  alt  the  arrears  of  this  revenue,  which  are  due  since 
she  left  England,  as  weii  as  to  those  which  shall  be  due  hereafter.  Her  ma- 
jesty only  asks  this  simply  and  purely  as  a  private  debt,  which  is  inoontestably 
due  to  herself,  and  of  which  she  only  sets  forth  a  state  (ment),  lest  it  should  be 
unknowu  to  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  her  justice." 

The  courtesy  and  gentleness  of  the  last  clause  of  the  poor  queen's 
plea  deserved  to  be  met  with  more  candour  and  justice  than  are  percep- 
tible in  the  official  Williamson's  despatches  before  quoted. 

While  this  matter  was  in  debate,  Louis  XIV.  treated  James  and  Mary 
Beat,  ice  with  the  most  scrupulous  personal  attention.    William  required 
that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  shelter  at  St.  Glermains,  and,  in- 
deed, driven  from  France  altogether ;  but  to  this  Louis  would  not  con- 
sent.   He  invited  them  to  assist  at  the  nuptials  of  his  grandson  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  with  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  which  were  solemnized  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  September  the  7th.    Tlie  bride  was  nearly  related  to  Mary 
Beatrice  on  the  father's  side,  and  her  mother,  being  the  daughter  of  Hen- 
rietta, duchess  of  Orleans,  was  a  niece  of  James  H.,  whose  connexion 
with  the  royal  family  of  France  was  consequently  much  strengthened 
by  this  alliance.    The  exiled  king  and  queen  were  given  the  place  of 
honour  as  the  most  distinguished  of  the  guests  at  this  marriage,  and 
Marv  Beatrice  was  seated  between  Louis  XIV.  and  her  husband,  at  the 
puptial  banquet.    When  supper  was  over,  the  two  kings  withdrew,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  gentlemen,  and  the  queen  honoured  the  bride  by  assist- 
ing at  her  cauchee^  and  presenting  her  robe  de  tmU,    James  attended,  in 
like  manner,  on  the  bridegroom,  whom  he  led  into  the  bridal  chamber. 
The  queen,  who  had  retir^  with  her  ladies  while  his  ro3ral  highness  got 
into  bed,  re-entered  and  bade  him  and  the  bride  good  night,  according 
to  the  ceremonious  etiquette  of  the  court  of  France.' 

It  was  observed  that  madame  de  Maintenon  only  appeared  twice,  and 
then  stayed  scarcely  half  an  hour ;  for  on  this  occasion  of  high  and 
stately  ceremony,  her  doubtful  rank  was  not  recognised,  and  she  was 
forced  to  sit  behind  the  seat  of  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  the 
leading  lady  at  the  court  of  France.  The  queen  again  visited  Louis  XIV. 
at  the  Trianon,  with  all  her  court,  as  he  gave  a  grand  festival  there  on 
the  17th  of  September,  and  again  was  Maintenon  forced  to  retreat  into 
her  original  insignificance.' 

Unfortunately,  the  courier  who  brought  the  news  that  the  peace  of 

*   Ryswick,  whereby  Louis  XIV.  recognised  William  of  Orange  as  King 

of  Great  Britain,  was  signed,  arrived  at  Foutainebleau  at  the  same  time 

as  the  exiled  king  and  queen.    Louis  XIV.  had,  with  peculiar  delicacy^ 

» St  Simon,  vol.  iL  •U»ii. 
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loU  hif  minifter  Torer,  that  whatever  miweeiee  anrnd,  or  hewem 
mgent  the  newa  might  he,  the  peace  waa  not  to  he  meatioMd  if  heveM 
in  company  with  tlw  king  or  qneen  of  England,  and  he  wooM  aolaafc 
the  leaat  sign  of  rejoicing  to  take  pboe,  or  the  wmairiana  of  hia  jtkm 
to  play  or  sing  any  aongs,  in  eelebratioa  of  the  peace,  liD  their  anicaliB 
ana  Uior  wh<ue  eonrt  btd  returned  to  8t  Germaiiia.' 

The  aflecticNiate  eympathy  and  kindneaa  of  Loaii  did  nneh  to  eood» 
the  pain  hie  political  conduct  had  eaneed  to  hie  nnhapfiy  gneata.  Tlicy 
were  too  just  to  impute  that  to  him  ae  a  fiuilt,  which  waa  the  result  of 
dire  necessity,  and  tney  had  the  mananimity  to  acknowledge  his  bens- 
fits,  instead  of  reflecting  on  him  for  ttie  preeent  eztinctioo  of  thdr  hopea 
<*  We  are,  in  the  bottom  of  our  hcarta,  satisfied  with  yoor  great  king,* 
writes  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friend,  madame  Priolo.  ^  He  was  beads 
himself  to  see  us  arrive  at  Fontainebleau  at  the  same  time  with  the  coih 
rier  who  brought  the  newe  of  the  peace,  and  he  testifies  mnch  frieadshipi 
pity,and  even  sorrow  for  us.  He  had  no  power  to  act  cHherwiee  in  tlui 
matter.  In  other  things  there  is  no  altaration.  Our  residence  at  9l 
Gerroaina  appears  fixed,  from  what  he  has  told  us :  I  say  that  it  appean, 
for  in  truth,  after  all  that  we  see,  how  can  we  beliere  that  anything  is 
eure  in  this  world?' 

^  I  have  tlie  promise  of  the  king  (Louis)  that  I  shall  be  given  mj 
dower,  and  1  have  eutreated  him  to  be  pleased  to  take  upon  himself  the 
payments  for  roe.^'  In  other  words,  for  him  to  become  tlie  medium 
through  which  the  money  was  to  be  transmitted  by  William  and  re- 
ceived by  the  consort  of  James.  ^  For,*^  pursues  she,  her  lofty  spirit 
rising  above  the  exigencies  of  her  circumstances,  ^  1  will  demand  nothing, 
nor  receive  auffht  from  any  other  than  from  him,  to  whom  I  will  owe 
entirely  and  solely  the  obligation.^'  Louis  having  insisted  on  the  srtide 
of  the  treaty,  which  secur^  it  to  her  as  a  stne  fua  nan,  William  stgwd 
it  without  the  slightest  intention  of  ever  fulfilling  the  obligation.  The 
consort  of  his  uncle  might  have  spared  herself  liie  trouble  of  arrangiof 
any  punctilios  of  ceremony  ss  to  the  how,  when,  and  where  she  was  to 
receive  her  income  from  William ;  he  scrupled  not  to  deceive  the  British 
nation,  at  the  same  time  that  he  defrauded  his  aunt,  by  charging  the  an- 
nual sum  of  50,000/.  to  that  account,  and  applying  it  to  his  own  pui^ 
poses.  Mary  Beatrice,  afWr  thus  unburthening  her  mind  of  the  subject 
that  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  experienced  a  sudden  misgiving 
that  she  was  acting  with  some  degree  of  rashness,  for  she  says,  ^  I  have 
been  drawn  on,  without  intending  it,  to  enter  into  this  matter,  and  not 
knowing  what  I  may  have  said,  I  entreat  you  to  bum  my  letter.'" 

Is  it  not  sufficient  comment  on  the  imprudence  of  which  this  princess 
was  habitually  guilty,  in  writing  long  confidential  letters,  on  the  most 
important  subjects  of  her  own  end  her  unfortunate  consort's  private  a&in, 
and  afterwards  those  of  her  son,  to  her  spiritual  friends  at  Chaillot,  to  saj 
that  her  request  was  not  complied  with  ? — and  this  and  many  other  speci- 

'  St  Simon,  toI.  ii. 

•  Autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  11^  in  A  rchiTes  an  Rojraume  de  Fnum 
'  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  madmme  Priolo,  Aichivet  an  Bof 
sums  de  Fiaoce, 
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s  nf  her  autograph  corteapondeoce  viih  these  ladies  is  in  ezislence 
ii<i  Hay. 

er  lelieni  afllird  sulllcicnt  evidence  ihat  the  consort  of  Afitins  waa 
(he  only  queen  in  the  world  who  fell  an  irresistible  necessity  to 
t  her  lord's  secrets  in  a  quarter  where  she  flattered  herself  that 
nuld  be  kept  from  ihe  world.  The  holy  sister  had  as  little  appear- 
!f  being  a  dangerous  confidant  as  the  marsh  ditch  in  that  memorable 
.'iihout  accusing  her  of  bad  intentions,  it  is  more  than  probable 
IS  no  more  lit  to  be  truRted  with  a  secret  than  her  royal  friend. 
lol  abroad  to  reveal  that  rash  confidence  ii  is  true,  but  it  is 
y  certain  that  the  convent  of  Chailloi  was  the  resort  of  busy  and 
ling  ecclesiaatics.  William  and  his  ambassador,  the  earl  of  Man- 
r,  had  several  priests  in  their  pay,'  and  (hat  such  men  would  sue- 
a  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  exiled  queen  of  England's  correspondence 
!ier  beloved  friends  at  Chaillot,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  especially 
ileitefs,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  written,  were  preserved, 
ihsMnding  the  royal  writer''s  earnest  request  to  the  contrary. 
■  a  fact,  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  by  one  of  the  secret  articles 
i  peace  of  Ryswick.  William  III.  agreed  to  adopt  the  son  of  his 
|James  II. and  Mary  Beatrice  d'Esie,  as  his  successor  to  the  British 
1>  provided  James  would  acquiesce  in  that  arrangement,  and  leave 

KpAceful  possession  of  the  disputed  realm  for  the  terra  of  his 
life'  William  was  at  that  time  labouring  under  a  complication 
norlal  malailics,  and  it  was  expected  by  those  about  him,  that  he 
lid  precede  his  unforiunaie  father-in-law  to  Ihe  tomb.  One  of  his 
,t  eul<^iBts,Dalrymple,  calls  his  proffered  adoption  of  his  disinherited 
sin,  ■'  an  intended  piece  of  generosity  towards  the  exiled  family."  It 
r)ubifut,  from  the  thorough  apathy  of  William's  character,  whether  lie 
e  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  conscience,  to  intend  the  posthu- 
]M  restitution  of  the  crown  to  the  legitimate  heir  as  an  act  of  lardy 
he.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  been  glad,  under 
■nience,  to  get  the  young  prince  into  his  own  hands,  by  which 
■  he  would  hove  held  him  as  a  hostage  against  his  own  (other,  and 
fe  Mme  time  kept  Anne  and  her  party  in  check  as  long  as  lie  lived, 
ing  them  to  fight  the  matter  out  after  his  death.  The  proposition 
iBlned  in  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  falseness  of  the  imputations 
liam  had  aitempied  to  throw  on  the  birih  of  the  son  of  James  and 
Beatrice,*  and  had  they  possessed  the  slightest  portion  of  political 

IS  or  (he  Bail  of  HancIiMter. 

>l  or  Jame.  U.  Treaty  of  Ryiwink. 
rill  be  remembered  thai  William  had,  in  ibe  year  IflSS,  not  onlfiubomed 
It  of  diiadecled  Isinpooneri  lo  aocuse  Mary  Beauice  of  fei(niii(  a  preg- 
but  had  openly,  in  his  manifesui,  when  he  flnt  landed  in  Englaoil,  callril 
fc  of  ihe  prince,  her  »n,  in  queatioo.  One  of  llie  reaaoni  alleged  bjr  him 
coming  over  wilh  a  foreign  army,  Was  In  caute,  B>  he  Mid,  iuquiry  ■•>  be 
tj  (iBTJinmFnt  into  the  binh  ofa  lappOBed  pnnce  ofWalM,  This  inqairj 
•T  made.  "He  dared  nol,"  tnya  ihe  duke  of  Berwiak,  "enler  into  the 
Ik  wetl  linowing  thai  no  prinoe  ever  came  inio  the  world  in  Ihe  preMDoa 
aany  witncuee.  1  ipeab,"  continues  he,  -rrairi  full  knuwleilce  a{  ib* 
Hi  I  was  piejenii  and,  nolwithtlMtdin|^ utf  itgyx  m&&.iD,i  ftmuacAiV 


witdom,  they  woold  ht^e  entared  Into  ft  ooiHipaudcpe>  with  WiDiMi 
on  the  subject,  for  the  stke  of  expoejng  hie  dnplicir|r  to  the  people  of 
Enf  land,  and  the  little  respect  he  paid  to  the  net  of  poriiaiimt  which 
had  settled  the  auccesaion  on  the  princeaa  Anne  and  her  childreB.  Whesi 
howerert  the  project  was  commnniealed  to  Janea,  Marj  Beairieei  who 
waa  present,  before  he  eoaU  apeali,  eidainMwl  with  the  natnial  unpeta- 
oaity  of  her  aex  and  chanieter,  ^  I  would  rather  aee  my  aon,  dear  as  he 
is  to  me,  dead  at  my  feet,  than  allow  him  to  become  a  party  to  his  myal 
feither's  injuries." '  Jamea  saidf  ^  that  he  could  bear  the  usurpation  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  loea  of  his  crown  with  Christian  patience, 
but  not  that  his  son  should  be  instrumental  to  hia  wronga  \^  and  thne 
the  matter  ended.'  Jamee  has  been  accused  of  pride  and  obstinacy  in 
thia  business,  but  aa  he  has  himself  obeenred,  he  had  no  aeeurity  for  the 
peraonal  safety  of  his  son,  and  he  had  had  too  many  proofe  of  the  trea- 
chery of  WiUiam^a  dispoaition  to  truat  the  prince  in  hia  keeping. 

King  William  had  gained  a  great  point  in  being  reconiaed  aa  king  of 
Englaml  by  the  king  of  France,  but  that  was  not  enou^  he  was  piqued 
at  the  asylum  that  was  aflR)rded  by  that  monarch  to  the  deposeil  king 
and  queen  at  Sl  Germains.  Tney  were  too  near  England  to  please  him. 
He  had  laboured,  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  to  obtain  their  expulsion 
from  France,  or  at  least  to  distance  them  from  the  court.  Louis  was  in- 
flexible on  that  point  The  duke  of  St  Aibans,  the  son  of  Charles  \U 
by  Nell  Gwynne,  was  sent  to  make  a  fresh  demand,  when  he  presented 
the  congratulations  of  William  on  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, but  it  was  negatived.  St.  Albans  was  followed  by  William^s  favonr- 
ite,  Portland,  attended  by  a  numerous  suite.  At  tlie  first  conference  be 
had  with  the  minister  Torcy,  he  renewed  his  demand  that  James  and 
his  family  should  be  chased  from  their  present  abode. 

Torcy  replied,  ^  that  his  sovereign's  pleasure  had  been  very  fully  ex- 
pressed at  Ryswick,  that  it  was  his  wish  to  maintain  his  present  amin- 
ble  understanding  with  king  William ;  but  that  another  word  on  the 
aubject  of  St  Germains  would  disturb  it"  Portland  was  treated  with 
all  sorts  of  distinctions  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  was  invited  to 
hunt  with  the  dauphin  several  times  at  Mendon.  One  day^  when  he  had 
come  for  that  purpose,  word  was  brought  to  the  dauphin,  that  it  was  the 
Intention  of  king  James  to  join  in  the  chase,  on  which  he  requested 
Portland  to  defer  his  sport  till  a  future  occasion.  Portland  quitted  the 
forest  with  some  vexation,  and  returned  to  Paris  with  his  suite.  Port- 
land was  a  great  hunter,  and  he  was  surprised  that  he  received  no  niorf 
attention  from  the  duke  de  Rochefoulcault  than  common  civility  war- 
ranted. He  told  him  he  was  desirous  of  hunting  with  the  king^s  dog^ 
Rochefoulcault  replied  drily,  ^that  although  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  grand  huntsman,  he  had  no  power  to  direct  the  hunts,  as  it  was  the 

the  king,  I  never  could  have  lent  a  hand  to  so  detestable  an  ftction  as  that  d( 
wisliing  to  introduce  a  child  to  take  the  crown  away  from  the  rightful  heir».st>J 
aAer  tne  death  of  the  king  it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  have  continued  taMp 
port  the  interests  of  an  impostor;  neither  honour  nor  conscieDce  wooid  la« 
permitted  me.^' — XuXoYnogt^pVv^  of  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
*  Naimc't  CoUectUm  ot  ^VMXxVv^tv  *  Jameses  Jouroai. 
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king  of  England  (James)  of  whom  he  took  his  orders.  That  he  came 
very  often ;  and  as  he  nevef  knew  till  the  moment  where  he  would  order 
the  rendezvous,  he  must  go  to  attend  his  pleasure  with  great  reverence  ;^^ 
and  left  Portland,  who  was  much  displeased.  What  he  had  replied  was 
out  of  pure  regard  for  James,  who  at  that  time  was  not  well  enough  to 
hunt ;  but  he  wished  to  show  Portland,  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
time-serving  nobles,  whom  he  had  been  able  to  attach  to  his  chariot 
wheels.  Portland  resolved  to  depart ;  and  before  he  lefl  Paris,  hinted 
that  the  dower,  which,  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
had  been  secured  to  Mary  Beatrice,  would  never  be  paid  as  long  as  king 
James  persisted  in  remaining  at  St.  Germains.'  It  is  well  known  that  it 
never  was,  this  being  one  of  the  pretences  on  which  it  was  withheld. 
In  order  to  give  his  ambassador  Bentinck  more  influence  with  the  vain- 
glorious Louis  XIV.,  it  is  said  that  80,000/.  was  expended  by  him.  Pri- 
or, the  poet,  was  secretary  to  the  embassy.  He  saw  the  unfortunate 
James  in  his  exile  a  few  months  before  his  troublous  career  was  brought 
to  a  close ;  and  in  these  words  he  describes  the  royal  exiles  to  his  mas- 
ter, Hali&x :  ^  The  court  is  gone  .to  see  their  monarch,  Liouis  XIV.,  a 
cock-horse  at  Compiegne.  I  follow  as  soon  as  my  English  naffs  arrive. 
I  faced  old  James  and  all  his  court  the  other  day  at  St.  Ooud.  Vive 
Gillaume  !  You  never  saw  such  a  strange  figure,  as  the  old  bully  is 
(James  II.)  lean,  worn,  and  rivelled,  not  unlike  Neale,  the  projector. 
The  queen  (Mary  of  Modena)  looks  very  melancholy,  but  otherwise 
well  enough ;  their  equipages  are  all  very  ragged  and  contemptible.  I 
have  written  to  my  lord  Portland  the  sum  of  several  discourses  1  have 
had  with  M.  de  Lauzun,  or  rather  they  with  me,  about  the  pension 
which  we  were  to  allow  the  queen.  Do  we  intend,  my  dear  master,  to 
give  her  50,000/.  per  annum,  or  not  ?  If  we  do  not,  I  (or  rather  my 
lord  Jersey)  should  now  be  furnished  with  some  chicaning  answers 
when  we  are  pressed  on  that  point ;  for  it  wa$  fairly  promised — that  is 
certain.'^ '  Prior,  however  brutally  he  expresses  himself,  was  right  as  to 
hcl,  and  parliament  had  actually  granted  the  dower,  and  supposed  it  was 
paid ;  ^  but,"  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  truly  observes,'  J^  it  never 
found  its  way  further  than  the  pockets  of  William  III." 
In  one  of  her  letters,  without  date,  the  poor  queen  says  : 

*^  I  have  been  sick  a  whole  month,  and  it  is  onlj  within  the  last  four  or  five 
day*  Uiat  I  can  call  inyit^If  convalescent ;  even  within  the  last  two  days  I  hare 
had  inflammation  in  my  cheek  and  one  hide  of  my  throat,  whioh  has  incommoded 
me  j;  but  that  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  other  illness  I  have  suffered,  which 
bas  pulle<l  me  down,  and  rendered  me  so  languid  that  I  am  good  for  nothing. 
In  this  state  it  has  pleased  God  to  allow  me  to  remain  all  the  time  I  have  been 
at  Fontainebleau.  It  is  by  that  I  have  proved  doubly  the  goodness  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  king,  which  has  exceeded  everything  one  could  imagine.  I  have 
mlso  been  overwhelnied  with  kindness  by  every  one.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
have  surpassed  tliemselves  in  the  extreme  friendship  they  have  shown  for  me, 
which  I  can  never  forget  while  I  live.  Madame  de  Maintenon  hat  done  won* 
clers  with  regard  to  me,  but  tliat  is  nothing  new  with  her.     After  all,  my  dear 

>  Dangeau. 

*  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  by  Sir  H.  ElUi,  p.  26S.     Camden  Sooiet/ 

'  Conduct,  ducheas  of  Marlborough.     Burnet. 


nother,  I  afVM  with  yoo,  mnd  I  tm  oooTinetd  in  tfas  bottom  of  waj  btwt,  md 
never  more  io  than  at  the  pieoent  moment,  thnt«aU  is  bnt  vnail^.  I  due  not 
nllow  mjr*elf  to  fo  on  writing  to  you  witbont  reiejnre,  bat  I  will  tell  fon  evcif- 
thing  when  I  have  the  pleniure  of  cooTeninf  with  pm^  which  will  be  nut 
Tueadey,  I  hope.*'  ^ 

Id  tnoiher  of  her  letten  Io  her  CheiUot  eorreepoodent,  MuyBeetriei 
leys,  ^  A  Tery  honest  man  died  yeeteiday,  who  had  been  aeeretuy  «f 
war  for  Ireland.  The  king ^  my  huabend,  loved  him  wtry  roveh,  and  he 
ia  a  great  loaa  to  him.  He  died  in  the  chateau  fery  Chriatianly,  and  ti 
a  good  catholic  ought.  I  request  a  de  profimdit  from  all  our  sinters,  for 
tlie  repose  of  his  soul.  I  send  you  the  English  news,  which  we  haie 
leceiTed  by  the  usual  way.  Tou  will  see  that  the  parliament  makei 
itself  entirely  the  ruling  power  there.  We  are  all  in  good  health,  God 
be  thanked.''* 

One  day,  the  princess  of  Conti  said  to  the  exiled  queen,  ^  The  English 
don't  know  what  thqr  would  be  at.  One  party  is  for  a  republic,  another 
for  a  monarchy."  To  which  her  majesty  made  this  acuta  rejoinder, 
^  They  have  had  a  convincing  proof  uf  the  fallacy  of  a  republic,  and 
they  are  now  Xry'xxxg  to  establish  it,  under  the  name  of  a  monarchy.^ ' 

Some  little  facti  connected  with  the  domefitic  history  and  private  feel- 
ings of  the  royal  exiles  at  St.  Geniiaius,  are  generally  to  be  gathered 
from  the  unafiected  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  spiritual  friend  and 
confidante,  madame  Priolo  \  in  one  of  these,  which  is  merely  dated  ^  at 
St  Gemiains,  this  Saturday  morning,"  she  says — 

"  The  king  had  a  little  ferer  eight  days  ago,  but  nothing  cnme  of  it,  onlf  that 
it  prevented  him  from  hunting,  and  going  to  Marli.  We  were  there  the  Jaf 
before  yesterday  till  an  hour  aAer  midnight,  to  see  the  young  and  old  dance.  I 
take  Tery  little  pleasure  in  that  sort  of  thing,  and  even  when  it  is  over,  1  ieel 
▼ery  much  fatigued."  * 

So  much  for  the  joyless  gaiety  of  fonnal  court  balls,  which  to  the 
fallen  king  and  queen  of  England,  who,  as  a  matter  of  state  etiquette, 
were  compelled  to  perform  at  least  the  part  of  complacent  spectators  ia 
such  scenes,  while  their  hearts  were  oppressed  with  unutterable  cam 
and  sorrows,  must  have  been  worse  than  vanity  and  vexation  of  spihL 
Her  majesty,  with  the  fond  simplicity  of  maternal  love,  which  makes 
mothers  in  humbler  life  fancy  that  every  little  incident  or  change  that 
aflects  their  ofl&pring,  must  be  no  less  interesting  to  their  friends  than  to 
themselves,  goes  on  to  communicate  the  following  details  relating  to  her 
children : — 

**My  son  bat  had  two  great  teeth  torn  out  within  the  last  twelve  days;  they, 
were  very  fasu  and  he  bore  it  with  great  resolution.  They  had  caused  bin 
much  pain,  and  prevented  him  from  sleeping.'' 

*'  My  daughter  s  no6e  is  still  a  little  black  from  her  fall ;  in  other  respects 
they  are  both  well.  Here  is  an  exact  account  of  the  health  of  all  who  are  dear 
to  me." 

The  royal  matron,  whom  nature,  when  forming  her  heart  so  entirelj 

"Archives  au  Royaume  de  France.     Chaillot  tlbid. 

'  MS.  Memorials  in  ditto. 
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lor  the  instincts  of  roateroal  and  conjugal  loTe,  never  intended  for  a 
politician,  now  proceeds  as  a  matter  of  minor  moment,  to  speak  of 
public  af&irs,  and  thus  mentions  the  severe  mortification  that  had  re- 
cently been  inflicted  on  their  great  adversary,  William  III.,  in  the  dis- 
missal of  his  Dutch  guards^— 

**In  regard  to  business,  the  parliament  of  England  have  not  had  much  com- 
plaisance for  M.  le  P.  d'Orauge,  for  they  have  deprived  him  of  his  army,  and  he 
has  himself  consented  to  it,  and  passed  the  bill,  seeing  plainly  that  he  had  no 
other  retKniroe/'  * 

Mary  Beatrice  passes  briefly  over  the  af&ir  of  the  Dutch  guards  as  a 
mere  matter  of  personal  mortification  to  the  supplanter  of  her  lord  in  the 
regal  office,  not  perceiving  the  importance  of  the  political  crisis  that  had 
been  involved  in  the  question  of  whether  the  Dutch  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land were  to  be  permitted  to  overawe  a  free  people  by  a  foreign  stand- 
ing army,  paid  with  their  gold.  The  fates  of  Stuart  and  Nassau  were 
then  poised  in  a  balance,  which  William's  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the 
tin  welcome  fiat  of  those  who  had  placed  the  regal  garland  on  his 
brow,  would  have  turned  in  fiivour  of  the  former.  William,  however, 
poss^sed  a  wisdom  in  which  his  luckless  uncle  was  deficient,  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world.  He  knew  how  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times;  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  schooling  his  sullen  temper  into  a  reluctant  submis- 
sion, and  kept  his  diadem. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  though  without  any  date  of  the  year,  appears  to  have  been 
written  some  little  time  afler  the  peace  of  Ryswick : — 

"  Fontainebleau,  25th  September. 

**  I  received  your  last  letter,  my  dearest  mother,  just  as  we  were  starting  from 
St.  Germain,  and  could  only  read  your  letter  in  the  coach,  where,  too,  I  read  that 
fW>m  sister  Angelique,  which  you  had  had  copied  in  such  fair  and  gixxl  writing, 
that  it  was  really  wonderful.  The  king  and  all  my  ladies  were  charmed  with 
it,  for  I  read  the  whole  of  it  aloud.  We  put  jrour  basket  of  fruit  into  the  coach, 
mod  found  the  contents  so  excellent,  that  we  eat  of  them  several  times  in  the 
course  of  that  day. 

**  Your  own  letter  is  admirable.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  your 
reflections  on  the  cross.  That  cross  follows  me  everywhere,  and  I  have  found 
it  even  here,  having  been  ill  for  three  or  four  days.  My  indisposition  commenced 
with  an  ordinary  colic,  and  ended  in  a  nephrytique,  occasioned,  M.  Fagon  thinks, 
by  the  violent  exercise  of  hunting,  ailor  having  remained  for  a  lontf  time  inactive; 
but,  God  be  thanked,  it  is  all  over,  and  I  have  been  twice  to  tne  ch&»e  since, 
without  suderiug  any  inconvenience.'' 

The  abbess  of  Chaillot^s  fine  basket  of  fruit,  which  the  royal  party 
had  such  pleasure  in  discussing,  diuing  their  journey  to  Fontainebleau, 
had  probably  more  to  do  with  her  majesty's  colic,  than  the  fatigues  of 
ihe  chase,  which  she  only  followed  in  her  coach,  as  she  expressly, 
notices  in  another  letter.  The  devotion  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  this  unfc- 
niinine  amusement,  was  not  among  the  most  amiable  of  her  propensities. 
Il  was  a  passion  with  James,  and  almost  the  last  pleasure  in  which  he 
permitted  himself  to  indulge. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  sister  Angelique  Priolo,  in  the  Archives 
tLu  Rovaume. 
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••  We  mn  trmted  here,  bjr  the  king  and  all  hit  oovrt,  •■  la  olhOT  jmrii*' 
■ae«  Mary  Beatrice,  **  ami  having  taitl  that,  I  oan  mj  no  mora,  te  fou  knov  ia 
what  nianner  I  bare  always  detcribe^l  it.  With  the  paraiiaakMi  of  the  kin^wt 
have  named  Thumlay  for  tlie  day  of  our  departnrai  and  to-monow  wa  gs  M 
Meluo.    I  shall  not  go  to  Lis;  you  can  diTine  the 


**  It  is  two  days  since  I  commenced  thit  letter,  and  I  eaanot  finiah  it  l»diy 
(the  27tli).  I  was  yesterday  at  Melun,  and  was  Tery  muoh  pleased  whh  am 
sititers  there,  and  abore  all,  with  their  mother.  They  are  Terj  food  daoghlsn; 
they  were  charmed  with  the  king,  my  husband,  whom  I  brought  to  see  them. 

**  I  am  now  about  to  write  two  words  to  our  mother  on  the  aubject  of  the  littls 
SirickUind,  who  is  perhaps  dead  at  this  time ;  for  Mr.  Arthur  has  seat  word  to 
her  mother  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  it  is  several  days  since  she  has  had  any 
tidings  of  her. 

"Adieu,  my  ever  dear  mother;  I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart  at  the  foot  of 
the  croKS.  It  is  there  where  you  will  always  find  me.  I  will  send  you  my  newt 
ftom  Hi,  Oermains  on  Friday  or  Saturday  next,  if  it  pleasee  God,  who  aloes 
knows  what  may  happen  between  this  and  then.  Alasl  poor  BL  de  Pompons, 
who  was  so  well  on  Tuesday  last,  died  yesterday  evening.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  tell  you  at  present,  for  in  this  place  they  talk  of  nothing  but  the  chase." 

Endorsed — **2d  letter  of  the  queen,  during  the  extremity  of  our  little  sifter, 
Stricklnnd.*'  ^ 

This  young  lady,  in  whom  the  queen  took  almost  a  maternal  interest, 
was  the  daughter  of  one  of  her  faithful  servants,  who  had  forsaken 
ever}' thing  to  follow  her  adverse  fortunes.  ^Lm  petite  Strickland,^  as 
Mary  Beatrice  familiarly  calls  her,  had,  by  the  liveliness  of  her  dispo- 
sition, caused  some  anxiety  to  her  parents  and  the  nuns,  though  it  ap- 
pears from  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  queen,  that  she  died  in  what  was 
considered  an  odour  of  sanctity,  having  received  the  white  veil  of  a  pro- 
bationer from  the  hand  of  her  royal  mistress — an  honour  of  which  all 
the  ladies  who  destined  themselves  for  a  religious  life  in  that  convent 
were  ambitious. 

In  the  November  of  1699,  Mary  Beatrice  was  alarmed,  during  one  of 
her  annual  retreats  to  Chaillot,  by  a  rumour  that  the  king  her  husband 
was  seriously  indisposed.  Without  tarrying  for  the  ceremonies  of  i 
formal  leave-taking  of  the  community,  she  hastened  back  on  the  wings 
of  love  and  fear  to  St.  Germains,  and  found  his  majesty  in  great  need  of 
her  conjugal  care  and  tenderness.  She  gives  the  following  simple  and 
unaffected  account  of  his  sufferings  and  her  own  distress,  in  a  contideo- 
tial  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  28th  of  November  :—^  Al- 
though I  quitted  you  so  hastily  the  other  day,  my  dear  mother,  I  do  not 
repent  of  it,  for  the  king  was  too  ill  for  me  to  have  been  absent  from 
him.  He  was  surprised,  and  very  glad  to  see  me  arrive.  He  has  had 
very  bad  nights,  and  suffered  much  for  three  or  four  days ;  but,  God  be 
thanked,  he  is  getting  better,  and  has  had  less  fever  for  some  days,  and 
yesterday  it  was  very  slight.  I  am  astonished  that  it  was  not  worse,  for 
the  disease  has  been  very  bad.  Felix  (one  of  Louis  XIV.'s  surgeons) 
says  that  it  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  the  king,  his  master, 
had  in  the  neck  about  two  years  ago.  It  suppurated  three  days  agO) 
but  the  boil  is  not  yet  gone." 

'Autograph  leuei  ot  'Marf  ^«\x\s«^Ya\^'^  Kteliives  au  Roymume  de  Franca^ 
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US  we  see  that  king  Jameses  malady  was  not  only  painful,  but  loath- 
—even  the  same  aifliction  that  was  laid  on  Job,  sore  boils  breaking 
pon  him.  Yet  his  faithful  consort,  five-and-twenty  years  his  ju* 
ind  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Europe,  attended  on 
ay  and  night;  and  unrestrained  by  the  cold  ceremonial  etiquettes 
/aliy^  performed  for  him  all  the  personal  duties  of  a  nurse,  with 
me  tenderness  and  self-devotion  with  which  the  patient  heroine  of 
itic  life  occasionally  smoothes  the  pillow  of  sickness  and  poverty 
ottage. 

is  only  for  the  last  two  nights,"  continues  the  queen,  ^  that  I 
dept  apart  from  the  king  on  a  little  pallet-bed  in  his  chamber.  I 
enced  some  ill  consequences  myself,  before  I  would  consent  to 
^paration ;  and  you  may  believe,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  have  not 
3d  a  little  in  seeing  the  king  sufier  so  much.  I  hope,  however, 
t  will  do  him  great  good,  and  procure  for  him  a  long  term  of 
I  attribute  his  recovery  principally  to  the  prayers  at  Chaillot ; 
thank  our  dear  mother  and  sisters  with  all  my  heart,  and  request 
inuation  of  them, 
y  own  health  is  good ;  God  has  not  sent  all  sorts  of  afflictions  at 

He  knows  my  weakness,  and  He  has  disposed  for  me  accordingly, 
lis  signal  grace  that  the  malady  of  the  king  has  come  to  so  rapid  a 
ision,  and  without  any  relapse.  Thank  Him,  my  dear  mother,  for 
id  pray  that  I  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  thankful  for  this  mercy, 
r  aii  that  has  been  done  for  me,  mortijicat  et  vivificat ;  but  He  can  * 
be  sufficiently  praised  by  you  and  me. 

am  yours,  my  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heart.  1  recommend  my 
•  your  prayers ;  he  will  make  his  first  communion  at  Christmas,  if 
se  God." ' 

i  latter  part  of  this  letter  is  illegibly  written,  and  in  broken  French, 
I  confusion  of  pronouns  which  renders  it  difficult  to  translate.  It 
evident  traces  of  the  restless  nights  and  anxious  days  which  the 
writer  had  spent  in  the  sick-chamber  of  her  unfortunate  consort, 
le  reader  must  remember  that  it  was  not  the  native  language  of  the 
lese  princess. 

another  of  her  letters,  Mary  Beatrice  speaks  in  a  more  cheerful 
of  her  husband^s  health  :  '^  The  king,  thank  God,  is  better ;  he  is 
lite  free  of  the  gout  yet,  (that  is  but  a  trifle.)  His  other  complaint 
e  cured,  but  the  doctor  would  not  permit  him  to  go  to  Marli  yes- 
,  as  he  had  hoped,  because  it  was  too  far  to  go  in  the  coach  for 
st  time.  He  has  been  out  for  the  first  time  to-day  to  take  the  air, 
lit  the  least  inconvenience,  so  that  we  hope  he  may  be  able  to  ac- 
ish  the  journey  to  Marli.^^  She  hastily  concludes  her  letter  with 
words :  ^  Adieu,  my  ever  dear  mother ;  I  must  finish,  for  the  king 
ne  to  come  to  supper." 

3  king  did  not  rally  so  fast  as  was  anticipated  by  his  faithful  consort, 
eason  of  the  year  was  against  him,  and  he  had  more  than  one  re- 

ogrnph  IfMtor  of  the  qnorn  of  James  II.,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaunte  d© 
t.     ^ubscrib<;d,  ''A  ma  tesur  la  depotie" 


thooghu  of  her  own  raftrinfi  wem,  as  mmmlf  ttwnUomei  ap  k  kr 

mn%iHf  for  her  hnabuid.    ^  I  have  been  tat  a  loog  tune  ndHpotcd," 

vrilea  she  lo  Anfdiqne  Prioio,  •*  bat  mj  graataat  pam  hai  been  iIn 

aerioiu  illneai  of  ihe  kinf ;  but  God  ba  iliankad,  he  haa  Jiaea  withoil 

kiwtr  for  the  last  two  days,  and  is  now  convaleacaBt,  aa  I  aa  abSf 

although  we  have  not  as  yet  attended  ansa,  exespt  in  the  chamberi  sa 

account  of  the  great  cold  which  siiil  confines  os  herCi  and  deprives  M 

of  the  hope  of  seeing  you  before  the  99d  of  the  month,  when  I  hope  lo 

spend  two  or  three  ikys  at  Chaillot,  if  there  be  no  change ;  but  in  din 

world  there  is  not  anything  that  we  can  reckon  upon  as  sure.'' '     Id  the 

same  leiier,  she  requesu  her  friend  to  ask  the  abbeas  of  Chaillot  to  fo^ 

ward  the  bills  of  expenses  for  her  own  chamber,  and  for  the  yoang 

Scotch  novice,  her  prote^',  whom  she  always  designates  ss  *^La  petiu 

tnur  de  DumbarUm^  for  whose  board  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot  the 

liad  made  her^lf  responsible.    She  also  names  the  chamber  of  the  ladies 

in  waiting,  who  were  accustomed  to  attend  on  her  during  her  occasional 

retreats  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  some  expenses  having  been  incuned 

for  their  accomnitMiation  :— - 

''Adieu,'*  >lii'  iuiys,  **  my  ever  dear  mother.     Swrtum  corda.     Adieu !     Let  ut 
in  all  liinc*  and  iu  all  |iluce«,  employ  time  for  etermty.     Amen." 


MARY  BEATRICE  OF  MODENA, 

QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  JAMES  II..  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

111  health  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice — Alarmin^r  symptoms  —  Letter  on  her  son'i 
religion — l*rince»ii  Anne  annoimees  death  of  Uie  duke  of  Gloucester — Letter  of 
the  queen  thereon — Improved  prospects  of  her  children — Queen's  imiK>rtunity 
for  I'hnilltit — Rudeness  of  madanie  Maintenon  to  her — Queen's  convemtioa 
with  Louitf  XIV. — Visits  Fontaineblenu  —  Letters  from  tlience — On  her  »u— 
KM'ape  frnin  lire — Alarming  iilnojis  of  James  II. — Distress  of  the  queen — Her 
lettrr  from  his  bedside — Their  pecuniary  difficulties — Queen  goes  with  the 
king  to  BtMirbon  baths  —  Her  devoted  attention  —  Seen  supporting  him  in  his 
walks— Letters  and  anei^dotes  of  her  home\%'ard  journey — Anxiety  to  return  » 
her  children  —  Arrives  at  St.  Gcrmains  —  Placability  to  her  step-daughters-' 
JVcline  of  James  II.— All  business  transacted  by  the  queen  —  Hopes  of  her 
son's  restoration — James  II.  struck  with  apoplexy  at  chapel  —  Falls  in  tfat 
queen's  arms  —  Her  devoted  attendance  on  his  death>bed  —  His  eutopium  oa 
ber  virtues— Viulence  of  her  grief — Forced  to  withdraw — Watches  imsers 


'  Autograph  Veuet  oC  Mu^  '^AftX^M^  KxOks^f  tA  %».  BoY^ame  de  Fimnce. 
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>eaT  him — ^Brings  her  son  to  Louis  XIV.  at  James  11. *8  death-bed — Recognition 
*A  b«*r  son  by  Loots  as  heir  to  James  IL — Queen  charged  by  James  to  write  to 
iiis  daughter  Anne — Queen's  touching  parting  with  James  II.  —  His  death—- 
QvvE3r'i  WiDowRoon — Her  son  proclaimed,  at  gates  of  bt.  Germains,  James 
III.,  dtc. — Queen's  homage  to  him — She  goes  to  Chaillot — Reception  there— 
Ol>sequif>s  of  James  II. — Anecdotes  of  the  queen's  sojourn  at  Chaillot — Assumes 
her  widow's  dress — Visit  to  the  heart  of  James  IL — Returns  to  her  children 
mt  St.  Germains — Receives  visit  of  condolence  from  Louis  XIV. — James  II.'s 
will — Appoints  queen  as  regent  for  their  son — Queen^s  letter  to  princess  Anne 
—Queen's  letter  on  her  forty-third  birth-day — Conferences  with  lord  Belhaven 
—Refuses  to  send  her  son  to  Scotland — Her  cabinet  at  St  Germains— In  debt 
to  the  convent  at  Chaillot— Her  letter  thereon-^Sends  it  by  her  daughter. 

Thb  keen,  bracing  air  of  St  Germains  was  certainly  inimical  to  Mary 
Seatrice,  a  daughter  of  the  mild,  genial  clime  of  Italy,  and  she  suffered 
iOQch  from  coughs  and  colds,  which  often  ended  in  inflammations  of  the 
hings  and  chest.  Her  children  inherited  the  same  tendency  to  pulmo- 
aary  affections,  and  their  constitutions  were  fiitally  weakened  by  the 
erroneous  practice  of  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  to  which  the 
French  physicians  resorted  on  every  occasion.  Habitual  sorrow  and 
excitement  of  spirit,  generally  speaking,  produced  habits  of  valetudina- 
rianism. Mary  Beatrice  seldom  writes  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot  without 
entering  into  minute  details  on  the  subject  of  health.  That  king  James, 
prematurely  old  from  too  early  exertion,  broken-hearted,  and  practising 
all  sorts  of  austerities,  was  an  object  of  constant  solicitude  to  her,  is  not 
wonderful,  or  that  anxiety  and  broken  rest,  for  which  her  delicate  frame 
was  ill  suited,  laid  her  in  turn  upon  a  bed  of  sickness;  but  she  generally 
passes  lightly  over  iter  own  suflerings,  to  dwell  on  those  of  her  beloved 
consort  and  their  children.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Angelique  Priolo, 
the  says : — 

**■  For  myself.  I  have  been  more  frightened  than  ill,  for  my  indisposition  has 
never  been  more  than  a  bad  cold,  attended,  for  half  a  day,  with  a  little  fever.  I 
am  still  a  little  tn  rhumde^  but  it  is  just  nothing.  My  alarm  was  caused  by  the 
Very  serious  illness  of  my  son,  in  which,  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  the  fever 
^erer  left  him  ;  and  scarcely  did  he  begin  to  amend  a  little,  when  the  fever 
Attacked  the  king.  I  declare  to  you  that  the  thought  of  it  overwhelmed  me  with 
Mfliction.  But,  God  be  thanked,  he  had  only  one  fit  of  it,  and  a  very  bad  cold, 
)|*  mrhich  he  is  not  yet  quit  That  one  fit  of  the  ferer  has  weakened  and  de- 
f^reaaed  him  very  much,  and  he  has  not  been  out,  as  yet,  further  than  the  chil- 
Iren's  little  chapel,  and  for  this  reason  I  would  not  leave  him  here  alone,  to  go 
to  Cbaillot.  Since  the  last  two  days  his  cold  has  abated,  and  he  is  regaining  his 
ttrength  so  well,  tliat  I  hope  to  see  him  wholly  recovered  at  the  end  of  this 
iW'eek.  My  son  is  also  rery  much  pulled  down  and  enfeebled,  but  he,  likewise, 
^as  improved  much  during  the  last  two  days.  He  went,  the  day  before  yester- 
lajT*  ^  mass,  for  the  first  time.  My  poor  daughter  had  also  a  very  severe  cold 
^nd  fever  for  two  days,  but  it  has  leA  her  for  several  days,  and  she  is  entirely 
recovered  ;  so  that,  thank  God,  we  are  all  out  of  the  hospital.  This  morning  the 
kins  and  I  united  in  an  act  of  thanksgiving  together  for  it,  in  the  little  chapel.'^ 

From  another  of  her  letters,  which,  though  uncertain  as  to  date,  hav- 
ing only  that  of  ^  St  Germains,  this  1 1th  of  December,'^  appears  to  b» 
^  subsequent  one  of  the  same  period,  her  majesty  says : — 

'Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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■•  My  tK!kiM>M  h«t  been  brieC  but  mjr  eonvaleteeiMM  wy  tedioM.  It  U  tuf 
•ince  th«  hrnt  two  «liiyii  that  1  c«ii  My  tbat  1  h«Ye  been  whollj  free  tnmwt 
f  rcttt  tIeUlity  and  depremon,  wbich  have  been  more  diatriaaing  lo  ne  diaa  Aa 
mahuly  itocif,  aiid  whicb  rendered  me  ioaypportnbin  lo  mje^lf  aad  evaij  oh 

clae." ' 

Thii  ■yroptcNm  which  the  king  and  the  prinee  had  aled  fiptiiewtiii 
looke  like  influenza ;  but  we  fincH  from  the  eonclneion  of  the  letter,  tki 
the  poor  queen  had  also  been  aufiering  from  a  eerere  attack  of  the  hoe* 
diiary  compUint  of  her  &mily,  gout  in  her  hand,  which  had  pieveoted 
her  from  holding  her  pen — a  great  privation  to  ao  determined  a  letttf- 
wriler  aa  ahe  appears  to  have  been.    She  eajra  >^ 

^Ac  to  M.  d^Autun,  alas !  I  have  not  been  in  a  conditioa  to  write  to 
him.  It  ii  all  I  can  do  (and  yon  can  see  it,  without  doubt,  in  the  chs- 
lactera)  to  write  to  you,  to-day;  to  yon,  my  dear  mother,  to  whom  I  en 
aituredly  write  when  I  cannot  to  any  other,  for  my  heart  eondncti  and 
givea  power  to  my  hand.** ' 

In  the  same  letter  there  is  an  interesting  litde  trait  of  conjugal  iutj^ 
indicative  of  the  delicacy  of  feeling  with  which  this  amiable  princes 
conformed  her  wishes  to  the  inclinations  of  her  husband,  when  she  pe^ 
ceived  that  they  were  likely  to  be  opposed. 

^  I  had«'^  says  she,  ^a  great  desire  to  go  to  Chaillot  before  Christmas- 
eve,  to  make  up  for  my  ioumcy  at  the  presentation.  I  sounded  the  kiof 
upon  it,  but  perceiving  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  his  permission 
without  pain,  1  would  not  press  it.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  see  each 
other  at  that  vigil. ^" 

It  may  be  said  that  this  was  but  a  trifling  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
queen ;  but  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
•onal  suflering,  attended  with  great  depression  of  spirits,  at  that  time,  the 
result  of  a  long  illnetis,  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  anxiety  during  her 
attendance  on  her  sick  husband  and  children,  and  that  she  felt  that  de- 
sire of  change  of  place  and  scene,  which  is  natural  to  all  invalids; 
above  all,  it  is  the  little  every-day  occurrences  of  domestic  life  that 
form  the  great  test  of  good-humour.  A  person  who  is  accustomed  to 
aacrifice  inclination  in  trifles,  will  rarely  exercise  selfishness  in  gretter 
matters. 

^  1  shall  not,^'  says  she,  on  another  occasion,  ^  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  before  the  vigil  of  the  Ascension,  for  the  king  goes  very  little 
out  of  my  chamber,  and  I  cannot  leave  him.  He  will  not  even  be  in  t 
state  to  go  to  La  Trappe  so  soon,  therefore  I  will  not  quit  him  till  tiie 
eve  of  that  feast" 

l*he  terrible  malady  of  which  Mary  Beatrice  died,  cancer  in  the  bresst, 
made  its  appearance,  though  possibly  in  an  incipient  state,  during  the 
life  of  her  husband,  king  James,  and  notwithstanding  the  angelic  patience 
with  which  all  her  sufl^rings,  both  mental  and  bodily,  were  borne,  osK 
have  added  a  bitter  drop  to  the  overflowing  cup  of  affliction  of  vbidi 

*  Arrlnv<"8  au  Rojraume  d«  France. 

'  Autograpb  letters  of  tbe  queen  of  Jamet  II.,  in  the  Archires  au  Royamne^ 
France. 

•Ibid. 
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she  was  doomed  to  drink.    She  mentions  this  alarming  symptom  to  her 
friend,  madame  Priolo,  in  these  words : 

**  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  ill,  but  I  have  always  this  gland  in  my  bosom,  undi- 
ininisli«d,  and  three  days  ago  I  discovered  another  tumour  in  the  same  breast, 
near  the  firstt.but  not  so  large.  1  know  not  what  God  will  lay  upon  me,  but  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  I  try  to  rebign  myself,  without  reserve,  into  his  hands, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  work  in  ine,  and  for  me,  and  by  me,  all  that  it  may  please 
Lira  to  do.'* 

The  sympathies  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  not  confined  within  the  com- 
paratiTely  selfish  sphere  of  kindred  ties.  She  never  went  to  the  convent 
ofChailiot  without  visitiny^  the  infirmary,  and  endeavouring  to  cheer  and 
comfort  the  sick  Once,  when  an  infectious  fever  had  hroken  out  in  the 
convent,  and  it  was  considered  proper  for  her  to  relinquish  her  intention 
of  passing  a  few  days  there,  she  says : 

«*  For  myself  I  have  no  apprehension,  and  if  there  were  not  some  danger  in 
seeing  my  children  afterwards,  I  should  come;  but  I  believe  the  doctor  is  the 
only  judge  of  that,  and  for  Uiat  remson  I  wish  to  tend  you  one  of  ours,  that  you 
nay  consult  witli  him  about  tlie  sickness,  the  time  of  its  duration,  and  how  far 
the  sick  ate  from  my  apartment,  and  after  that  we  must  submit  to  bis  judgment** 

The  peace  between  England  and  France,  however  fttal  in  its  terms  to 
the  cause  of  James  lU  was  the  means  of  renewing  the  suspended  inter- 
course between  him  and  his  adherents,  many  of  whom  came  to  pay  their 
homage  to  him  and  the  queen,  at  St  Germains,  with  as  little  regard  to 
consequences  as  if  it  had  been  Whitehall.  A  still  more  numerous  class, 
impelled  by  the  natural  propensity  which  has  ever  prevailed  among  the 
English  to  look  at  celebrated  characters,  flocked  to  every  place  where 
they  thought  they  might  get  a  peep  at  their  exiled  king  and  queen,  and 
their  children. 

«•  Last  Thursday,  May  22,  1700,"  writes  the  British  ambassador,  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  to  the  earl  of  Jersey,  ^  was  a  great  day  here.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  as  they  call  him,  went  in  state  to  Ndtre  Dame,  and  was 
leceived  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  with  the  same  honours  as  if  the 
French  king  had  been  himself  there.  After  mass,  he  was  entertained  by 
him ;  and  your  lordship  may  easily  imagine  that  all  the  English  that  are 
here  ran  to  see  him."  * 

Mary  Beatrice,  writing  to  her  friend  at  Chaillot  on  the  same  subject, 
after  thanking  her  and  the  rest  of  the  nuns  for  the  prayers  they  had  made 
for  her  son,  during  his  preparation  for  one  of  the  sacraments  of  their 
chorch,  says,  ^  That  dear  son,  Qod  be  praised,  appeared  to  me  to  make 
his  first  communion  in  very  good  dispositions.  1  could  not  restrain  my 
tears  when  I  witnessed  it.  I  seem  as  if  I  had  given  him  to  God  with 
my  whole  heart,  and  I  entreat  our  heavenly  Father  only  to  permit  him 
to  live  for  his  service,  to  honour  and  to  love  him.  The  child  appears 
to  be  well  resolved  on  that  He  has  assured  me, '  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  oflend  God  mortally.'  Let  us  all  say,  from  the  depths  of  our 
hearts,  continue,  O  Lord,  to  work  thus  in  him." ' 

*  Cole's  State  Papers. 

*  Autcjgraph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  11.,  ia  the  ArohiTet  an  Roymonie  d# 
France.     Chaillot  CoIl«x*tion. 


The  qaeen  refers,  in  the  nine  letleri  with  graiit  wtiefcctiPi^  to  At 
reli|ioufl  impretsinn  that  had  lately  been  mtde  on  one  of  the  joang  Um 
an  die  convent  of  Chaillot: 


••We  mutt,**  ahe  nyi,  •'entreat  God  Hn  Sti  oontinnaiiee.  Our  iiiQilMr,ker 
mistress,  and  jrounelf,  will  bare  great  merit  in  his  ai^  on  aeeoont  of  it,  iir  Am 
child  has  tried  jruur  patience  and  your  charity,  in  the  Mme  manner  aa  the  linli 
Strickland  exercised  that  of  others ;  and  we  have  teen  with  oar  eyas  Iha  hie» 
ing  of  God  on  them  both,  for  which  may  He  ba  for  erar  praised,  aa  well  as  Ar 
the  cure  of  the  king,  which  we  may  now  call  perfect,  for  the  abscess  is  healed, 
and  the  gout  is  gone ;  but  it  will  require  time  and  repose  to  harden  the  skia, 
which  is  still  very  taiider  and  delicaia ;  but,  with  His  patience,  all  will  be  well 


M  1 


The  death  of  the  youn^  doke  of  Gloueeeterv  the  only  eanriTing  child 
of  the  princeas  Anne  of  Denmariu  which  occnrred  Augoat  IS,  1700, 
appeared  to  remove  a  formidable  rital  from  the  path  of  the  son  of  Maiy 
Beatrice.  The  news  of  that  event  waa  known  at  Sl  Gerronins  two  or 
three  daya  before  it  was  officially  announced  to  the  English  nmbntwdor, 
who  was  first  apprised  of  it  by  one  of  hia  spies  in  the  exiled  court  Thii 
seems  a  confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  Lamberty,  that  the  princes 
Anne  sent  an  express  secretly  to  Sl  Germains,  to  notify  the  death  of  her 
aon  to  her  injured  father. 

^  In  respect  to  tiie  decease  of  the  young  prince,'^  says  Mary  Beatrice, 
in  allusion  to  that  important  events  in  one  of  her  confidential  letters  to 
Angelique,  ^  that  does  not  as  yet  produce  any  visible  change*  but  it  mostf 
of  necessity,  in  the  sequel,  and  perhaps  rather  sooner  than  they  think  is 
France.  We  follow  our  good  rule  of  keeping  a  profound  silence«  and 
put  our  hopes  in  God  alone.  Pray  to  him,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  will 
be  himself  our  strength.'' 

^  There  was  to  have  been  a  great  hunting  on  the  plains  of  Su  Denis  foi 
the  prince  of  Wales,''  writes  the  earl  of  Manchester,  ^  in  order  that  the 
English  here  might  have  seen  him;  hut,  after  this  melancholy  news,tt 
was  tiiought  more  decent  to  put  it  off^ — a  proof  of  respect,  at  any  rtifi) 
on  the  part  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen,  for  the  memory  of  his  inno- 
cent rival,  and  of  their  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  princess  Anne 
Greatly  were  tiie  outward  and  visible  signs  of  respect  paid  by  the  coart 
of  France  to  the  son  of  James  11.  augmented  by  the  death  of  his  nepheVf 
Gloucester.  *^  I  shall  only  tell  you,"  proceeds  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
^  that  the  prince  of  Wales  is  to  he  at  Fontainebleau  for  the  first  timei 
and  an  a|)artment  is  preparing  for  him."  September  8th,  Manchester 
writes,  ^  that  the  court  of  St.  Germains  is  actually  in  mourning,  excffit 
the  king  and  queen.  One  of  the  cabinet  there,  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  so  far  from  expecting  an  official  notification  of  the  dtdte  of 
Gloucester's  death — that  king  James  himself  ought  rather  to  notify  it  to 
all  other  princes."  William's  ambassador  goes  on  to  report  that,  ^  Sir 
John  Parsons,  of  Rygate,  (one  of  the  London  aldennen,)  and  his  soft 
have  both  been  to  make  tlieir  court  to  the  late  king  and  queen ;  and  hi 
(Parsons)  says, '  he  hopes  to  receive  them  when  he  is  lord-mayor  of 

'  Autogmph  lelter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  Cliaillot,  io  A^ 
cbives  au  Royaome  de  Ytaxtc^. 
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London,'  which  he  pretends  is  his  right  next  year.  The  court  of  France 
goes  to  Fontainebleau  on  the  23d  instant^  and  the  late  king  of  England, 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  on  the  27th.  There  are  great  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish," continues  his  excellency,  ^and  it  is  observed  at  St.  Germains,  that 
they  see  every  day  new  foces,  who  come  to  make  their  court  there. 
There  are  a  few  of  note  who  go ;  but  1  find  some  that  come  to  me,  and 
go  there  also.'"  Very  accurate  is  the  information  of  William's  ambas- 
sador, as  to  the  movements  of  the  rojral  exiles  of  St.  Germains. 

The  queen  writes,  on  the  26th  of  September,  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
to  tell  her  that  she  had  performed  her  devotions  in  preparation  for  her 
journey  to  Fontainebleau.  ^  I  renewed,"  says  she,  ^  my  good  resolu- 
tions, but,  my  Qod,  how  ill  I  keep  them !  Pray  to  Him,  my  dear  mother, 
that  I  may  begin  to-day  to  be  more  faithful  to  him.  Alas,  it  is  fully 
time  to  be  so,  since  I  am  at  the  close  of  my  forty-second  year ! ' 

'^  Here  is  a  sentence,"  continues  the  queen,  ^'  which  comes  from  the 
mind,  the  hand,  and,  I  believe  I  may  say,  the  heart  of  my  son.  Give  it 
to  fother  Raffron  from  me,  and  recommend  us  all  to  his  prayers."  Her 
reverence  of  Chaillot,  in  all  probability,  did  as  she  was  requested,  for  the 
paper  written  b^  the  young  prince  is  not  with  his  royal  mother's  letter. 
We  may  suppose  it  was  of  a  devotional  character,  for  religion  was  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  exiled  family : 

**  The  king  tells  me."  proceeds  Mary  Beatrice,  "  to  inform  our  mother  that  he 
hat  sent  her  papers  to  the  king,  his  brother,  and  that  he  has  written  two  words 
with  his  own  hand  on  the  one  for  Chaillot  He  recommends  himself  to  the 
prayers  of  all  the  sisters,  and  to  yours  in  particular." 

This  constant  solicitation  on  the  part  of  Mary  Beatrice,  for  some  tem- 
poral advantage  for  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  subjected  her  at  last  to  a  rude 
repulse  from  madame  de  Maintenon ;  for  that  lady,  while  her  majesty 
was  speaking  to  her  on  the  subject,  rose  up  abruptly  and  lef\  the  room,' 
without  troubling  herself  to  return  an  answer.  Mary  Beatrice  did  not 
condescend  to  resent  her  ill-manners,  though,  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  she  expresses  herself  with  some  indignation  at 
her  breach  of  courtesy.  Her  majesty  was  impolitic  enough  to  endeavour 
to  carry  her  point  by  a  personal  appeal  to  Louis  X1V.«  and  was  unsuc- 
cessful. ^  I  acquitted  myself,"  she  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  ^  as  far 
mm  was  possible  of  the  commission  with  which  our  dear  mother  had 
charged  me,  and  which  I  undertook  with  pleasure,  but  I  must  confess 
to  you,  that  the  king  replied  very  coldly,  and  would  scarcely  allow  roe 
to  speak  thereupon.  I  had,  however,  sufficient  courage  to  tefl  him  a 
good  deal  of  what  I  had  purposed.  I  obliged  him  to  answer  me  once  or 
twice,  but  not  in  the  manner  I  could  have  wished.  He  afterwards  in- 
quired after  you.  I  told  him,  you  had  been  much  distressed  that  his 
majesty  could  believe  that  the  daughters  of  Chaillot  had  wished  to  de- 
ceive him ;  to  which  he  frankly  replied,^ Oh,  I  have  never  believed  that ;' 

'  Cole's  State  Papers. 

*  Autofntiph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  madame  Priolo^  in  the  Arobivet 
■a  Royaume  de  France. 
•Ibid 
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^nd  then  he  appeared  as  if  he  would  have  been  giad  to  change  the  con- 
▼eiYation ;  and  1  had  not  the  boldness  to  prevent  him  a  second  time.*' 

The  poor  queen  showed  little  tact  in  importuning  the  fastidious  aod 
ease-loving  prince,  so  perseverin^ly  on  a  subject  which  appeared  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  In  this  letter  she  begs  her  friend  not  to  mention  her 
having  related  the  particulars  of  her  conversation  with  Loiub«  as  it  might 
be  taken  amiss  by  him  and  madame  de  Maintenon. 

Af\cr  having  importuned  madame  de  Maintenon  for  seyeral  years  about 
the  Chaillot  business,  till  she  obtained  at  last  the  object  of  her  petition, 
Blary  Beatrice,  with  strange  inconsistency,  forgot  to  express  her  personal 
thanks  to  that  powerful  mover  of  the  secret  councils  of  Versailles,  for 
the  favour  she  had  rendered  to  her  proteges  at  her  iiplicitation.  Her 
majesty  writes  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  a  tone  of  consternation, 
about  this  omission  : — 

**  You  nre  alroAdy  auquainteH/*  the  sajr*,  **  with  what  I  am  aboat  to  tell  yimi 

Ibr  it  i»  impos^iblp  but  that  M.  dc  >f must  have  ezpresiied  her  surprise  v 

you  that  I  conversed  witli  her  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  other  daj,  without  K>  roueh 
mi  nientinniuf!  tlie  favoiiM  tliat  »hc  hiid  obtained  for  >'ou  of  the  kinf^.  having  been 
■o  fill!  (if  thrinkfiilncss  on  mv  own  nnfuinl.  two  <lav*  lK*fore.  I,  however,  avow 
ihiy  III  y<ui,  iind  otitront  ynur  fur^ivi'nojiH,  n*  I  hnvt*  done  to  herself,  in  a  letter 
wliirh  I  have  J!i>t  ht'i-n  wriiir.j;  lo  biT.  It  sofuis  to  me/'  continues  hor  majtfsir, 
•*tlial  wlu'ti  Wf  li:iv«*  tin*  ini>f»»riiuu'  to  coniniit  faults,  the  best  tliini;  we  can  do 
i*  to  ropiMJt  of  tlirin,  confrss  ihiMii,  nnti  rntlcav«.>nr.  as  far  a«  we  onn,  to  repair 
tlirin.  SiMid  ine  wonl,"  hhc  sny*,  in  ronrlu>ion, "  wlicn  you  would  Iil.<»  Wst  iba: 
I  should  come  and  see  you,  nncl  wlmt  day  you  would  wish  to  see  my  son/' 

On  the  day  of  the  assumption,  1700,  the  queen  attended  the  services 
of  lior  chiirfh  in  llie  convent  of  Chaillot.  Her  majesty  was  accompanied 
by  kir,fr  Juines  and  their  son ;  she  presented  them  both  to  the  abbess 
and  the  nuns.  In  the  circular  letter  of  Chaillot  for  that  year,  the  hok 
ladles  give  ilic  following  description  of  the  disinherited  heir  of  Greit 
Britain.  ^'  lie  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  made  princes  of  his  a^,  aod 
he  has  the  most  beautiful  and  happy  countenance  in  the  world ;  he  his 
much  wit,  and  is  lively,  bold,  and  most  agreeable.  He  greatly  resembles 
the  queen,  his  motherland  is  also  like  the  late  king  Charles,  his  uncle."* 

Portraits  and  medals  of  their  son  were  sent  by  the  deposed  klnif  and 
queen  this  year,  not  only  to  their  adherents  in  England,  buU  in  many  in- 
stances, to  noble  familes  opposed  in  principles,'  to  show  them  how  d^ 
cidedly  nature  had  vindicated  his  descent,  by  stamping  his  rounteuaDcr< 
not  only  with  the  unmistakeahle  lineaments  of  a  royal  Stuart,  but  with 
a  strikhiir  resenildance  of  the  kindred  Bourbons,  Louis  XIII.  and  Loais 
XIV.  We  trace  it  even  in  the  smiling,  dimpled  face  he  shows  in  his 
eighth  year,  as  may  he  seen  by  the  original  portrait  in  the  nuirquis  rf 
Breailal bane's  collectiim  at  Holyrowl.  His  visit  to  Fontainebleau  gi« 
great  pleasure  to  the  young  prince,  and  to  his  fond  mother  also,  whoie 
maternal  pride  was,  of  course,  highly  gratified  at  the  caresses  that  weff 
lavisiied  on  her  son,  and  the  admiration  which  his  beauty  and  graced 

*  -  Seven  tliousniid  medals  of  tlie  pretended  prince  of  Wales  are  to  he  stampri 
by  Rotiicr,  who  is  hen*,  and  sent  to  captain  Cheney,  wljo  formerly  lived  atHft-*^' 
ney,  but  i:^  now  in  acme  part  of  Kent'' — De:?i>atches  of  the  earl  of  Alaocbrtf^ 
August,  liOO. 
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manner  excited.  "  My  son,"  she  says  to  h'^r  friend  at  Chaillot,  *'  is 
charmed  with  Fontainebleau.  Thev  would  make  us  believe  that  thev 
are  delighted  with  him.  It  is  true,  that  for  the  first  time,  he  has  donu 
well  enough.  Your  great  king  has  surpassed  himself  in  goo<lness  and 
cordiality  to  us.  Pray  God  to  recompense  him  for  it,  even  in  this  life."  ^ 
The  death  of  his  nephew,  William  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  only 
one  year  younger  than  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  II.,  appeared 
to  have  placed  that  prince  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  he  had  oc- 
cupied since  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  place  in  the  royal  succession. 
The  decease  of  William  III.  was  confidently  expected  to  precede  that  of 
king  James,  who  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^  that  he  would  embark  for 
England  the  instant  the  news  of  that  event  reached  him,  though  three 
men  should  not  follow  him."' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  with  her  husband,  king  James,  again  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, in  October,  on  a  visit  to  the  French  court.  She  writes  to  her 
friend  at  Chaillot,  on  the  Idth  of  the  month,  in  a  more  lively  strain  than 
usual.  ^  I  have  never,"  she  says,  ^  had  such  good  health  at  Fontaine- 
bleau as  this  year.  The  king,  my  husband,  has  also  been  perfectly  well. 
He  has  been  hunting  almost  every  day,  and  is  growing  fat.  We  have 
bad  the  most  beautiful  weather  in  the  world.  The  king  (Louis),  as  usual, 
lavished  upon  us  a  thousand  marks  of  his  goodness,  and  of  the  most 
cordial  reofard,  which  has  given  us  the  utmost  pleasure.  The  whole  of 
bis  royal  family  followed  his  example,  and  so  did  all  his  court.  To  God 
alone  be  the  honour  and  glory."'  Two  public  events,  of  some  import- 
ance, are  next  mentioned  by  her  majesty  in  this  letter :  ^  At  length," 
says  she,  ^^  our  good  father  (the  pope)  is  dead,  and  the  poor  king  of 
Spain  also ;  the  news  arrived  yesterday  at  Fontainebleau  two  hours  after 
our  departure.  They  had  been  three  days  expecting  momentarily  this 
event.  *  *  I  found  my  children,  God  be  thanked !  in  perfect  health  on 
my  return  yesterday  evening  at  half-past  seven ;  they  told  me  that  you 
had  not  forgotten  them  during  our  absence.  I  thank  our  mother,  all  oui 
aisters,  and  you,  for  it  with  all  my  heart." 

The  queen's  preservation  from  a  frightful  peril,  in  which  she  was  in- 
Tolved  during  her  recent  visit  to  the  French  court,  excites  all  the  natural 
enthusiasm  of  her  character.  ^  1  experienced,"  she  says,  ^  when  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  succour  of  the  holy  angels,  whom  you  have  invoked 
for  me ;  for  one  evening,  while  I  was  saying  my  prayers,  I  set  fire  tc 
my  night  comettes,  which  were  burned  to  the  very  cap,  without  singe- 
ing a  single  hair."  These  cornettes  were  three  high,  narrow  stages  of 
lace,  stifiened  very  much,  and  supported  on  wires,  placed  upright  from 
the  brow,  one  above  the  other,  like  a  helmet,  with  the  vizor  up,  only 
eomposed  of  point  or  Brussels  lace,  and  with  lappets  descending  on 
either  side.  A  lady  stood  small  chance,  indeed,  of  her  life,  if  such  a 
Structure  ignited  on  her  head ;  therefore  some  allowance  must  be  made 

*  Autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Archived  au  Royauine  de 
Frmnce. 
s  Stimit  Papers  in  Macplierson. 
'  Autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  IL,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  du 
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for  the  pious  conMnt  of  Jamefl  fl.,  irapotiiiff  not  onlj  her  cnqMitat 
the  wonderful  preeenration  of  her  jetty  tretwi,  under  thoee  cncae* 
•lances,  to  the  friendly  interrention  of  the  goariliHi  angeli,  whoa  *i 
holy  mire  depo9re  of  the  eonvent  of  Chailloi  hed  beea  endeivowiDi  to 
interest  in  her  favour.  The  fiwhion  of  the  comeitei  vae  introdgeedky 
madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was  invarnMy  adopted  by  hdiee  of  ail  mo, 
though  becoming  to  very  few,  from  the  ungraceful  height  H  impartadls 
the  forehead.  Maiy  Beatrice  not  only  wore  the  eometle  hcttdAiie  boih 
by  day  and  night  herself,  but  had  her  beautiful  little  girl,  the  piiocOT 
Louisa,  dressed  in  this  absurd  fiwhion  when  but  four  years  old,  as  nj 
be  seen  in  a  charming  print  in  posaeasion  of  Kirkpatrick  Sharp,  Eiq^ 
from  the  original  picture  of  the  royal  children  at  play.  In  the  panerre  il 
St.  Germains.  The  infantine  innocence  and  arch  ezpreesion  of  the  smil- 
tng  babe,  who,  hand  in  hand  with  the  prince,  her  brother,  is  in  esger 

Eursuit  of  a  butterfly,  give  a  droll  eflect  to  the  formal  appendage  of 
iruosels  lace  comettes,  and  lappets,  on  the  little  head 
The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  young  princess,  when  in  ber 
eiirhth  year,  to  the  queen,  her  mother,  during  a  temporary  absence  from 
Si.  Germains  :— 

"  Madame, 
*'  I  lioi)e  that  this  letter  will  find  yoar  majesty  in  as  good  health  as  whea  I 
irt\  you.  I  am  nt  present  quite  well,  but  I  was  very  tired  after  my  jouraey.  I 
am  v«>ry  glad  to  learn  from  my  brother  that  you  are  well.  I  desire  extremely 
your  maje»ty's  return,  which  I  hope  will  be  to-morrow  evening,  between  sevea 
and  ei^lit  oclock.  M.  Caryl  begs  me  to  inquire  of  you  if  I  ought  to  sign  mf 
letter  to  the  nuncio  *  Louise  Marie,  P.*  I  am  impatient  to  learn  if  }'ou  hare  hail 
any  tidings  of  the  king. 
^'  I  am,  madame, 

**  Your  majesty's  very  humble  and  obedient  daughter, 

"*  Louisa  Maeii.* 
"  St.  O.,  this  21st  of  Way,  1700.'* 

Some  secret  intrigue  appears  to  have  been  on  foot  at  this  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice  to  un<ie^ 
take  the  (ie}<|>erBte  enterprine  of  effecting  a  landing  iu  some  part  of  Eog- 
laixl,  unknown  to  his  royal  parents,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  following  mvHierious  passage  in  one  of  the  earl  of  Manchester's  aai- 
ba«»i(lorial  reports,  dated  December  11th: — 

•'  1  cannot  tell  from  whence  they  have,  at  St  Qermains.  an  apprehension  ibst 
rho  P.  (Prince  of  Waiett)  will  be  carried  away  into  England,  with  his  own  coo* 
h"nr ;  and  \i\nm  t]ii»,  they  have  increased  his  guards,  Wliereas  formerly  be  bad 
eix.  he  hiis  nuw  fmirteen.  They  think  their  game  so  very  sure,  that  there  is  nc 
Ov'ca.»jon  hi*  >liuuld  take  :<uch  a  btep/' 

If  such  a  scheme  were  in  agitation,  it  is  possible  that  it  originated 
M  ith  some  of  the  Scotch  magnates,  who  were  anxious  to  defeat  the  pro- 
ject of  the  union,  which  was  then  contemplated  by  William.  The 
ninorious  Simon  Fras^er,  generally  styled  loni  Lovat,  made  his  appe•^ 
ance  ht  the  court  of  Sl  Germainti,  about  this  time,  with  otiers  of  services 
wiiich,  in  consequence  of  the  horror  expressed  by  Mary  Beatrice  for  bif 

*  The  oriyinni  nutogrnph  is  in  French,  written  in  a  child's  large-text  hand,b» 
iwecii  ruieil  hues,     it  u  preserved  in  the  Chaillot  Collection. 
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general  conduct  and  character,  were  rejected,  and  he  received  an  intima- 
lioQ  that  his  presence  was  unwelcome.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  family  if,  after  Jameses  death,  she  had  continued 
to  act  according  to  her  first  impression  regarding  this  unprinciple<l  ad- 
Tenturer.  If  any  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  secret  correspondence 
of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry  of  Great  Britain  with  the  court  of  St. 
Gennains,  it  should  seem  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  a  closely- 
Maoced  moiety  of  the  people  of  England,  weary  of  the  oppressive  taxa- 
tion of  the  Dutch  sovereign,  sighed  for  the  restoration  of  a  dynasty, 
who,  whatever  were  its  faults,  did  not  needlessly  involve  the  realm  in 
expensive  continental  wars,  to  the  ruin  of  commerce  and  the  decay  of 
trade.     In  Scotland  the  burden  of  the  popular  song — 

**  There  *8  nae  luck  about  the  house,  there  's  nae  luck  at  a\ 
There  *■  meikle  pleasure  in  the  house,  while  our  good  man  ^s  awaV* 

is  well  known  to  have  borne  a  significant  allusion  to  the  absence  of  the 
deposed  sovereign. 

The  wisdom  of  the  proverbial  sarcasm,  ^  Defend  me  from  my  friends, 
and  1  will  take  care  of  my  enemies,^'  was  never  more  completely  exem- 
plified than  in  the  case  of  king  James.  A  letter,  written  by  his  former 
minister,  the  earl  of  Melfort,  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Perth,  stating, 
**  that  there  was  a  powerful  party  in  Scotland  ready  to  rise  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  sovereign,  and  that  it  was  fully  the  intention  of  that  prince  to 
re-establish  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  England,'^  being  intercepted, 
was  communicated  by  king  William  to  parliament,  and,  of  course,  did 
more  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  royal  Stuarts  than  anything  that  could 
have  been  devised  by  their  foes.  The  king  and  queen  were  greatly  an- 
noyed, and  Melfort  was  banished  to  Angers ;  but  the  mischief  was  irre- 
coverable. 

In  the  midst  of  the  vexation  caused  by  this  annoying  business  to  the 
king  and  queen,  James  was  seized  with  an  alarming  fit  of  that  dreadful 
constitutional  malady,  sanguineous  apoplexy,  of  which  he  had  manifested 
the  first  symptoms  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  attack,  on  this 
occasion,  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  agitation  of  mind,  under  the 
following  affecting  circumstances  :  their  majesties  were  attending  divine 
service  in  the  chapel  royal  at  St.  Germains,  on  Friday,  March  4th,  1701 
— ^he  anthem  for  that  day  being  from  the  first  and  second  verses  of  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ^  Remember,  O  Lord,  what 
is  come  upon  us :  consider  and  behold  our  approach ;  our  inheritance  is 
turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens." 

These  words,  so  applicable  to  his  own  case,  touched  too  powerful  a 
chord  in  the  mind  of  the  fallen  monarch.  His  enfeebled  frame  was  un- 
able to  support  the  climax  of  agonizing  associations  which  they  recalled ; 
a  torrent  of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nose;  he  fainted,  ami  was 
carried  out  of  the  chapel  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  A  report  of  his  death 
was  generally  circulated.'  The  terror  and  distress  of  the  poor  queen 
may  readily  be  imagined ;  but  she  had  acquired,  during  long  years  of 
adversity,  the  needful  virtue  of  the  patient  heroine  of  domestic  life,  the 

*  2»omer'8  Tracts.    Stuart  Papers. 
25* 
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pow^r  rif  eontrolliiif  her  nwn  feeling  far  the  Mke  of  ■iniituriig  to  At 
■iiflprtRK*  of  the  heloveil  partner  of  ber  traJs.  Vcfj  tooehiiif  ii  Um 
•rrount  ffiren  hy  Mary  Bntrice  to  her  friend,  AifriMfoe  Priolo,  ia  i 
Ircifr,  flftted  Dereinber  13th,  of  the  ■nlftiiagKif  her  mfartomte  eemot^ 
■ml  her  own  detponJenee  dorinf  her  najuoas  mUtmHumn  in  hk  aek 
chamber. 

^  I  Hetze  thia  moment,**  she  aafi,  ^  while  the  kmf  deepe,  to  write  i 
woni  to  yon  by  hit  bed-aide.  I  have  read  yoor  letter  to  him,  and  be 
haa  eUurj^  me  to  return  hia  thanka  to  ytm^  holy  mother,  and  to  all  the 
aiatcm,  for  yoor  prayera,  and  for  tlie  part  yon  take  in  hia  illneaa,  which 
ia  not  painful,  but  1  fear  dani^eroua ;  for  he  ta  extremely  weak  in  the 
riffht  liand  and  le^,  which  threatena  paralyaia;  hia  other  hand  ia  not 
affi?ctcd,  God  be  thanked,  but  he  tremblea  with  apprehenaion,  Icat  it 
ahould  mount  to  hia  head.  I  aufier  (ar  more  than  he  doea,  from  the 
anticipation  of  greater  aufleringa  for  him ;  and,  throwing  mjraelf  at  the 
foot  of  the  Croaa,  my  heart  aeema  to  tell  me  that  thia  ia  not  enough,  for 
that  it  ia  tlie  will  of  God  that  it  ahould  be  pierced  with  a  terrible  wound." 
The  dreail  that  the  beloved  of  her  heart  would  be  taken  from  her  with 
a  Hiiokts  lilU  her  aoul  wiili  unutterable  anguish  as  a  woman;  but,  as  a 
Christian,  ttlie  Hubinitu,  and  only  seeks  to  obtain  the  grace  of  resigna- 
lioii :  ^*  You  know  my  weakness,  my  dear  motlier,  and  my  little  virtue, 
anil  ilM>n'fore  you  may  judge  better  than  any  other  person  the  extreme 
need  I  have  of  prayers.  I  do  not  ask  anything  in  particular;  for  1  feel 
no  want  of  my  former  faith  in  devotion,  but  only  a  public  desire  to  be 
able  lo  conform  myself  to  the  will  of  God.     I  request  only  the  fervent 

{iruyen*  of  my  dear  mother  and  all  our  sisters,  and  of  the  other  monastery. 
unk  yours,  my  good  mother,  who  sufler  for  me  and  with  me,  and  who 
know  well  the  sad  state  in  which  I  fmd  myself.  I  do  not  hope  to  see 
you  during  the  holy  week;  but  we  will  be  found  at  tlie  foot  of  that 
Cro»H,  whiilier  our  crosses  should  he  borne.'" 

The  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  anxious  consort  of  James,  that 
he  was  tlireatencil  with  an  atuick  of  paralysis,  were  fully  realized;  and, 
as  a  lant  rc^sonrre,  he  was  onlered  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon.  ^The  laie 
king,^^  says  VVil lianas  amlmssador,  the  carl  of  Manchester,  in  his  official 
n*pi>rt  of  the  10th,  ^Ms  very  ill,  having  had  a  second  fit  of  apoplexy,' 
which  was  violent^  and  has  taken  away  the  use  of  his  limba  on  one  side 
(if  hini.^'  In  another  desptch,  dateil  '26th,  his  excellency  gives  the  fol- 
low iug  (larticulars  to  st*rretary  Vernon  of  the  melancholy  state  of  their 
f»l(i  master,  of  whose  sii(}t*rings  he  invariably  writes  with  more  thao 
di)>lomatic  hartlness :  ^  What  I  wrote  concerning  James  was  a  true  ac- 
count, which  you  may  judge  by  his  intending  to  go  to  Bourbon  la 
NovemlHT  next,  lie  is  far  from  being  well,  ami  is  very  much  broke  oi 
late,  so  that  some  think  he  cannot  last  long.  His  stay  at  Bourbi>n  will 
be  o(  three  weeks.  He  is  to  be  eleven  days  in  going,  and  as  long  cooiic/ 

*  Anhivoit  uu  Riiyuuiue,  dto. 

•Thf  niiilHis!>ni!or  ii>»»!»  iliiji  word  rrron<NMwIy,  tM*o  or  thnf»*  txme«.  in*:-?ai  rf 
paraly«i!i.  S^ornl  of*  the  iti:(  with  which  Jaiiies  was  attacked,  d  ro^  ih«  £»« 
au  moniUt  of  UU  V\C«)  >k«t«  «v^Ve\^uc. 
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intend  to  pump  his  right  arm,  which  he  has  lost  the  use  of, 
bathe  and  drink  the  waters." 

ish  of  the  poor  queen  was  increased  by  the  misery  of  pecu* 
s  at  this  anxious  period,  having  do  funds  for  the  journey, 
iipelled  to  appeal  to  Louis  XIV.,  for  a  charitable  supply, 
red,"  says  the  earl  of  Manchester,  "  but  30,000  livres  of  the 
t  for  this  journey,  which  was  immediately  sent  them  in  gold. 
w  but  they  may  advise  him  after  that  to  a  hotter  climate, 
be  convenient  enough  on  several  accounts.  In  short,  his 
his  memory  are  very  much  decayed,  and  I  believe  a  few 
carry  him  off."  Very  kind  attention  and  much  sympathy 
to  James  and  his  queen,  on  this  occasion,  by  Louis  XI V. 
7on,  his  chief  physician,  to  attend  him  at  Bourbon,  and 
rfi  to  go  with  them,  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey, 
^e  that  they  were  treated  with  the  same  state  as  if  it  had 
]  although  they  had  entreated  that  tliey  might  be  permitted 
with  all  ceremonies.* 

rs  and  baths  of  Bourbon  were,  at  that  era,  regarded  as  the 
ign  panacea  in  the  world  for  paralytic  affections  and  gout 
,  who  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  hastening  to  the  tomb, 
luced  to  undertake  the  journey  by  the  tender  importunity  of 
They  bade  adieu  to  their  children,  and  left  St.  Germains  on 
ipril,  proceeding  no  farther  than  Paris  the  first  day.  Even 
stance,  sixteen  miles,  greatly  fatigued  the  king.  They  slept 
of  their  old  friend,  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  where  several  per- 
ity  from  England,  who  were  then  in  Paris,  came  privily  to 
king  Jameses  health,  and  to  kiss  his  hand  and  that  of  his 
osely,  however,  were  their  proceedings  watched  by  William's 
that  the  intelligence,  together  with  the  initials  of  the  names 
s,  was  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state  in  London.'  The 
ly,  their  majesties  had  a  meeting  with  Louis  XIV.  at  the 
attended  mass  at  Noire  Dame.  King  James,  says  our  au- 
Led  without  much  difficulty,  aided  by  the  supporting  arm  of 
|ueen,  who  was  constantly  at  his  side.' 
le  papers  at  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  are  letters  from  various 
to  the  queen^s  friend.  La  Mere  Priolo,  tracing  the  progress 
niey  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  in  which  they  made  stages 
nvent  to  another.  The  nature  of  this  correspondence  makes 
1  with  the  details  of  catholic  observances,  which  afford  little 
o  those  interested  in  historical  research.  Here  and  there, 
;  a  few  biographical  notices.  The  queen  was  a  little  over- 
the  odour  of  the  pastilles  burnt  at  the  high  mass ;  but  she 
ter,  ^'  she  was  quite  ashamed  of  this  weakness,  which  had 
cted  her  for  a  long  time." 

T  and  devoted  affection  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  unfortunate 
imply  and  touchingly  manifeste<i  in  a  letter  which  she  ad- 

vol.  iii.,  pp.  93,  94.  *  Despatches  of  the  earl  of  Manchester. 

tter  (le  I  Al>b6  de  Roguette,  dated  May  2, 1701.    Archives  au  Kof - 

jtel  de  SoubUe. 


A  packet  of  their  simple  little  letters  to  the  queen  k  etill  pratervej, 
amon^  more  impf^rtant  docomentJi  of  the  exiled  Stuartt,  in  the  Arehivei 
an  Royaume  de  France,  in  Pari*,  containing  interesting  eridenee  of  the 
strong  ties  of  natural  afleclion  by  which  tiM  hearts  ^  this  onfortaaate 
family  were  entwined  together.  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  errifed  at  Sl 
Oermains  in  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  flutes  of  their  soo 
and  daughter.  The  prince  completed  his  thirteenth  year  on  the  10th 
of  June,  and  the  princess  her  ninth  on  the  S8th  of  the  same  montL 
Visits  of  congratulation  were  paid  by  the  king  of  France*  and  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  to  the  king  and  queen,  on  their  return  from 
Bourbon.  Though  Louis  XIV.  had  been  compelled  to  recognise  Williain 
Jll.  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  he  continued  to  treat  the  dep^ed  king  and 
queen  with  the  same  punctilious  attention  to  all  the  ceremonials  of  sute, 
as  if  they  had  retaincil  their  regality.  When  the  young  duke  of  Anjoa, 
his  grandson,  was  declared  king  of  Spain,  he  sent  his  first  eqnerry  to 
announce  the  fact  to  them,  and  he  treated  the  new  monarch  precMy 
with  the  same  honours  as  he  did  king  James,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
slightest  misunderstanding,  by  never  allowing  them  to  meet  in  his 
pre!<ence,  as  he  considered  each  entitled  to  the  honour  of  a  fauteuil  on 
his  right  hand ;  which  it  was  impossible  both  could  have  at  the  same 
time.  The  young  king  of  S|)ain  visited  James  and  his  queen  at  St 
Germaiiis,  and  they  returned  his  visits  at  Versailles. 

The  improvement  in  the  health  of  her  beloved  consort,  during  their 
late  visit  at  Bourbon,  which  had  filled  the  heart  of  Mar}'  Beatrice  with 
false  liofH's  of  his  ultimate  recover^*,  was  but  of  temporary  duratioa. 
The  British  ambassador,  who  kept,  through  his  spies  at  St.  Gerroains,  a 
close  watch  on  the  symptoms  of  his  deposed  sovereign,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  state  in  a  despatch  dated  June  15 : — ^  King  James  is 
so  decaye<l  in  his  senses  that  he  takes  care  of  nothing,  all  things  going 
direct  to  the  queen.  They  were  both  yesterday  at  Versailles  to  wait  on 
the  king,  but  they  did  not  come  till  after  five,  so  that  I  was  gone.^* 
The  decay  of  king  Jameses  senses,  of  which  his  former  liegeman  speaks, 
was  a  failnre  of  his  physical  powers,  which  had,  as  before  noticed,  been 
brought  too  eariy  into  action.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  VII.,  men  of  far  greater  natural  talents  than  James 
II.,  all  died  in  a  pitiable  state  of  mental  atrophy,  prematurely  worn  out, 
the  victims  of  their  precocious  exertions.  In  addition  to  this  cause, 
James  had  been  heavily  visited,  in  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life, 
with  a  burden  of  sorrow  such  as  few  princes  have  been  doomed  to  bear. 
Cahmiiiiated,  betrayed,  and  driven  from  his  throne,  into  exile  and  poverty, 
by  his  loved  and  fondly  cherished  daughters,  the  heart  of  the  modem 
I..ear  of  British  history  had,  of  course,  been  wrung  with  pangs  no  less 
bitter  than  those  which  that  great  master  of  the  human  heart,  Shake- 
sprare,  has  portrayed,  goading  the  outraged  king  and  father  to  madness; 
but  James  bore  his  wrongs  with  the  patience  of  a  Christian,  and  instead 
of  raving  of  **  foul,  unnatural  hags,"  and  invoking  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  one  and  both  of  them,  like  the  hero  of  the  tragedy,  he  be- 
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ht  daily  of  God  to  pardon  them.  He  was  encouraged  in  his  placable 
ngs  by  his  consort,  for  Mary  Beatrice,  deeply  as  she  had  been  in- 
r1  by  her  step-daughters  and  their  husbands,  never  spoke  an  angry 
1  of  either,  but  was  accustomed  to  check  her  ladies  if  they  began  to 
tgh  against  them.  ^^  As  we  cannot  speak  of  them  with  praise,''  she 
Id  say,  ^^  we  will  not  make  them  a  subject  of  discourse,  since  it  only 
:es  irritation,  and  gives  rise  to  feelings  that  cannot  be  pleasing  to 
.^  Let  us  rather  look  closely  to  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  avoid 
3  faults  which  we  see  in  others."* 

though  a  few  fond  superstitions,  the  result  of  education  and  asso- 
in  with  her  conventual  friends,  now  and  then  peep  out  in  the  letters 
!ary  Beatrice,  the  fervency  and  depth  of  her  piety  and  love  of  God, 
)atience  and  resignation  under  all  her  trials  and  afflictions,  and  her 
itable  forbearance  from  reviling  those  who  had  so  cruelly  injured 
calumniated  her,  prove  her  to  have  been  a  sincere  Christian.  In  one 
er  letters  to  her  friend,  Angelique  Priolo,  she  says  that  she  suppli- 
\  the  God  of  all  consolation  to  fill  her  heart  with  his  holy  love,  and 

to  do  what  He  would  with  her;  ^for  I  believe,"  continues  she, 
it  a  heart  full  of  divine  love  is  at  peace  and  content  in  every  kind 
ate,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  well.  This  is  the  only  thing  I 
Id  pray  you  to  ask  for  me,  my  dear  mother.  It  is  the  sole  thing 
fuU  without  which  one  cannot  be  happy,  either  in  this  world  or  in 
iher;  and  with  which,  all  that  the  world  calls  misfortunes  and  disgrace 
<>t  render  one  miserable.  I  believe  this  as  firmly  as  if  I  had  expe- 
ed  it  myself,  although,  in  truth,  1  have  never  felt  an  approach  to  it; 
istead  of  doing  all  for  love,  I  do  all  perforce.  God  knows  it,  and 
may  comprehend  it  well ;  and  therefore  I  am  sure,  my  dear  mother^ 
you  will  pity  me  and  pray  for  me." 

ing  James's  sands  of  life  were  now  ebbing  fast  The  earl  of  Mau- 
ler, in  a  despatch  dated  July  13th,  says,  ^*The  late  king  was  taken 

another  fit  of  apoplexy,  aud  it  was  thought  he  would  not  have 

half  an  hour.  His  eyes  were  fixed,  and  I  hear  yesterday  he  was 
rain.  He  is  so  ill  decayed,  that,  by  every  post,  you  may  expect  to 
of  his  death."  The  skill  of  Fagon,  who  remained  in  constant  at- 
ince,  and  the  tender  care  of  his  conjugal  nurse,  assisted  the  natu- 

strong  constitution  of  James  to  make  a  second  rally.  He  crept 
once  more,  on  fine  sunny  days,  in  the  parterre,  supported  by  the 
of  his  royal  helpmate,  accompanied  by  their  children,  and  attended 
le  faithful  adherents  who  formed  their  little  court.  Sometimes  his 
sty  felt  strong  enough  to  extend  his  walk  as  far  as  the  terrace  of  St. 
iiains,  which,  with  its  forest  background  and  rich  prospect  over  the 
y  of  the  Seine,  bore  a  tantalizing  resemblance  to  the  unforgotten 
ery  of  Uichmond  hill  and  the  Thames,  with  the  heights  of  Windsor  in 
listance.     The  eyes  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  at  times  perhaps  suffused 

unbidden  tears  at  the  remembrances  they  recalled  ;  but  the  thoughts, 
hopes,  the  desires  of  the  dying  king,  her  husband,  were  fixed  on 

S.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Est^  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  do 

L'C. 


brigfatnr  retlmt.  Ha  who  had  lamed  to  thaik  Ood  far  hmng  dapritid 
liim  of  threa  crowna,  that  Ha  mkht  laad  him  ihiomh  tha  ehaataaii| 
paiha  of  aoRow  to  a  heaTanly  umarilaiieai  icfudad  the  kiMdoia  ci 
thia  world  and  their  gloriaa,  with  tha  aja  oT  ona  who  atanda  oa  iht 
narrow  verge  batweao  time  and  etamitj. 

Tha  tenmca  of  St.  Garmaina  waa  a  pablic  proipanada,  and  maaj  of 
the  Engliah  who  viiited  France,  after  tha  paaea  of  Rjawiek,  iacuRad 
the  risk  of  being  treated  aa  Jacobiteai  on  thairietiini  hooe,  by  raaortiag 
thither.  Some,  doubtlesa,  aought  that  prohibited  spot  to  gratify  a  sort 
of  lingering  afiection  for  Jamea  and  hia  qneen,  which  they  dared  not 
acknowledge  even  to  themsalvea ;  bot  the  greater  nomber  came  for  tha 
indnlgenca  of  their  idle  curioattj  to  aae  tha  exiled  court.  Few  even  of 
tha  latter  dasa,  however,  except  the  hireling  apiea  of  tha  Dutch  cabinet, 
who  were  alwajra  loitering  in  tha  crowd,  conld  behold  without  feelings 
allied  to  sympathy,  tha  wasted  form  of  him  who  had  been  their  king, 
btiwed  earthward  with  aorrow  Father  than  with  yeara,  his  feeble  steps 
supported  by  hia  pale,  anxious  consort,  their  once  beautiful  queen ;  her 
eves  bent  with  fond  solicitude  on  his  fece,  or  turned  with  appediag 
glances  from  him  to  any  of  their  former  subjects  whom  she  recognise^ 
and  then  with  mute  eloquence  directing  their  attention  to  her  son.  h 
y^'pa  not  every  one  who  could  resist  her  silent  pleading ;  and  it  is  no- 
ticed by  lord  Manchester,  that  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  of  Sl  Ger- 
mains  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  were  never  more  sanguine 
than  at  that  period,  when  everything  in  the  shape  of  business  wu 
transacted  by  the  queen. 

The  tender  solicitude  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  children,  led  her  to 
bestow  much  of  her  personal  attention  on  them  when  they  were  ilL 
On  one  occasion,  when  they  were  both  confined  to  their  chambers  with 
aevere  colds,  she  describes  herself  as  ^  ffoing  from  one  to  the  otiier  all 
day  long.^' '  The  early  deaths  of  her  three  elder  children  rendered  ber 
naturally  apprehensive  lest  these  beloved  ones  should  also  be  snatched 
away ;  yet  her  maternal  hopes  were  so  confidently  fixed  on  her  soiu 
that  one  day,  when  he  was  so  seriously  ill  that  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained for  his  life,  she  said,  ^  God,  who  has  given  him  to  me,  will,  I 
hope,  preserve  him  to  me.  1  doubt  not  that  he  will  rule,  one  day,  on  the 
throne  of  his  fathers.  God  can  never  permit  the  legitimate  line  of 
princes  to  fail.^  It  was  the  personal  influence  of  the  woman,  a  queeo 
now  only  in  name,  that  gave  vitality  to  the  Stuart  cause,  at  a  time  when 
ever}'  passing  day  brought  king  James  nearer  to  the  verge  of  the  tomb. 
It  was  her  impassioned  pleading,  that,  enlisting  the  dauphin  and  his  gene- 
rous son,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  madame  de  Maintenon  on  her  side, 
obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  solemn  promise  of  recognising  her  son^ 
'claim  to  the  style  and  title  of  king  of  England,  when  his  father  shoold 
be  no  more.* 

King  James  continued  to  linger  through  the  summer,  and  was  occa- 
sionally strong  enough  to  mount  his  horse.    Mary  Beatrice  began  to 

'  Ineditecl  Letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royauma  de  France. 
'  Earl  of  Manchester's  Despatches,  in  Cole. 
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T  herself  with  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  and  weary  as  he  was  of  the 
oil  of  the  world,  there  were  yet  strong  ties  to  bind  him  to  an  ex- 
ce  that  was  endeared  by  the  affection  of  a  partner  who,  crushed  as 
as  With  sorrow,  sicleness,  and  infirmity,  continued,  after  a  union  of 
ly  cighl-and-twenty  years,  to  love  him  with  the  same  impassioned 
ness  as  in  the  first  years  of  their  carriage.     It  was  hard  to  part 

her  and  their  children,  the  lovely^  promising,  and  dutiful  children 
is  old  age,  whom  nature  had  apparently  so  well  qualified  to  adorn 
station  of  which  his  rash  and  ill-advised  proceedings  had  been  the 
IS  of  depriving  them.  A  political  crisis  of  great  importance  ap- 
h]  to  be  at  hand.  The  days  of  his  rival,  William  III.,  were  num- 
1  as  well  as  his  own  ;  both  were  labouring  under  incurable  maladies; 
ace  of  life,  even  then,  was  closely  matched  between  them ;  and  if 
m  ever  desired  a  lengthened  existence,  it  was  that,  for  the  sake  of 
(on,  he  might  survive  William,  fancying — fond  delusion — that  his 
hter  Anne  would  not  dare  to  contest  the  throne  with  him.  The 
-sighted  diplomatist  who  represented  William  at  the  court  of 
ce,  feeling  the  importance  of  a  close  attention  to  the  chances  in  a 
i  that  was  arriving  at  so  nice  a  point,  kept  too  keen  a  watch  on  the 
ng  light  of  his  old  master^s  lamp  of  life  to  be  deceived  by  its  occa- 
tl  flashes.  In  his  despatch  of  the  31st  of  August,  1701,  he  says, 
e  late  king  hopes  still  to  go  to  Fontainebleau,  but  I  know  this  court 
prevent  it,  because  he  might  very  likely  die  there,  which  would  be 
ivenient."  * 

ie  event  alluded  to  in  these  humane  terms,  appears  to  have  been 
^ned  by  a  recurrence  of  the  same  incident  which  caused  king  Jameses 
severe  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  the  preceding  spring.  On  Friday,  Sep- 
er  2d,  while  he  was  at  mass  in  the  chapel-royal,  the  choir  unfor^ 
«ly  sung  the  fatal  anthem  again,  ^  Lord,  remember  what  is  come 

us ;  consider  and  behold  our  reproach,'^  &c.  The  same  agonizing 
J  was  touched  as  on  the  former  occasion,  with  a  similar  effect.     He 

into  the  arms  of  the  queen,  in  a  swoon,  and  was  carried  from  the 
el  into  his  chamber  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  After  a  time,  sus- 
ed  animation  was  restored ;  but  the  fit  returned  upon  him  with 
er  violence.  ^  A  most  afflicting  sight,"  says  the  continuator  of  his 
oirs,  ^  for  his  most  disconsolate  queen,  into  whose  arms  he  fell  the 
id  time."" 

ary  Beatrice  had  acquired  sufficient  firmness  in  the  path  of  duty  to 
lie  to  control  her  own  agonies  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  the 
red  object  of  her  solicitude.  She  had  inherited  from  her  mother  the 
(ications  of  a  skilful  nurse,  and  her  queenly  rank  had  never  ele- 
1  her  above  the  practical  duties  of  the  conjugal  character.  She  could 
leceive  herself  as  to  the  mournful  truth  which  the  looks  of  all  around 
)roclaimed ;  and  her  own  sad  heart  assured  her  that  the  dreaded 
lent  of  separation  between  them  was  at  hand.  Contrary,  however, 
1  expectation,  nature  made  another  rally ;  her  husband  recovered 
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from  hit  Inn^  death-like  swoon,  ut^  all  Uw  fclloviiig  day,  appCHfl 
belter;  but  he,  looking  death  steadily  in  thV  face,  aeni  for  hM  eonkam 
CNi  the  Sunday  rooming,  and  had  just  finished  his  general  confesnoa, 
when  he  was  seiied  with  another  fit,  which  lasted  ao  long,  that  efor 
one  believed  him  to  be  dead.  His  teeth  being  foieed  opeiH  a  fiightM 
hemorrhage  of  blood  took  place— «  racurrance  for  the  third  tioMi  oalf 
in  a  more  aggraTated  form,  of  the  symptoms  of  saqginiieons  apopleij 
with  which  he  was  threatened  when  with  the  aimy  at  SBliaboiy,sM 
which  so  eflectually  fought  the  battles  of  his  foes  against  him,  by  pte* 
eluding  him  from  the  possibility  of  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

The  distress  and  terror  of  the  qneen  nearly  oTerpowered  her  on  dih 
occasion,  but  she  struggled  with  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  and  refuted 
to  leave  her  suflering  husband  in  his  extremity.  James  himself  wai 
calm  and  composed,  and  as  soon  as  the  hamorrhage  could  be  stopped, 
expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the  last  rites  of  his  church ;  bift  said  he 
would  see  his  children  first,  and  sent  for  his  son.  The  young  prines, 
when  he  entered  the  chamber  and  saw  the  pale,  deathlike  conntenanee 
of  his  father,  and  tlie  bed  all  covered  with  blood,  gave  way  to  a  passion- 
Ate  bur«t  of  grief,  in  which  every  one  else  joined  except  the  dying  king, 
who  apiteared  perfectly  serene.  When  the  prince  approached  the  bed^ 
he  extended  his  arms  to  embrace  him,  and  addressed  his  last  admonition 
to  him  in  these  impressive  words,  which,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
and  exhaustion  of  sinking  nature,  were  uttered  with  a  fervour  and  a 
solemnity  that  astonished  every  one :  * 

^  I  am  now  leaving  this  world,  which  has  been  to  me  a  sea  of  storms 
and  tempests,  it  being  God  Almighty's  will  to  wean  me  from  it  by  roaiir 
great  atflictions.  Serve  Him  with  all  your  power,  and  never  put  the 
crown  of  England  in  competition  with  your  eternal  salvation.  There  is 
no  slavery  like  sin,  nor  no  libeity  like  his  service.  If  his  holy  Provi- 
dence shall  think  tit  to  seat  you  on  the  throne  of  your  royal  ancestors, 
govern  your  people  with  justice  and  clemency.  Remember,  kiu]^  are 
not  made  for  themselves,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Set  before 
their  eyes,  in  your  own  actions,  a  pattern  of  all  manner  of  virtues.  Cod- 
sider  them  as  your  children ;  you  are  the  child  of  vows  and  prayers, 
behave  yourself  accordingly.  Honour  your  mother,  that  your  days  may 
be  long;  and  be  always  a  kind  brother  to  your  dear  sister,  that  you  may 
reap  the  blessings  of  concord  and  unity .^' 

Those  who  were  about  the  king,  apprehending  that  the  excitement 
of  continuing  to  speak  long  and  earnestly  on  subjects  of  so  agitating  a 
nature,  would  be  too  much  for  his  exhausted  frame,  suggested  that  the 
prince  hud  better  now  withdraw ;  at  which  his  majesty  was  troubled, 
and  said,^^  Do  not  take  my  son  away  from  me  till  1  have  given  him 
my  blessing  at  least" 

The  little  princess  Louisa  was  brought  to  the  bedside  of  her  dyiof 
father,  bathed  in  tears,  to  receive,  in  her  turn,  all  that  Heaven  had  left  it 
in  the  power  o(  the  unfortunate  James  to  bestow  on  his  children,  by 
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Mary  Beatrice — his  paternal  benediction  and  advice.  It  was  perhaps  a 
harder  trial  for  James  to  part  with  this  daughter  than  with  his  son  ^  she 
was  the  child  of  his  old  age,  the  joy  of  his  dark  and  wintry  years.  He 
had  named  her  Lm  Cansolatrice  when  he  first  looked  upon  her,  and  she 
had,  even  when  in  her  nurse's  arms,  manifested  an  extraordinary  affection 
for  him.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  children  in  the  world,  and 
her  abilities  were  of  a  much  higher  order  than  those  of  her  brother.  Re- 
flective and  intelligent  beyond  her  tender  years,  her  passionate  sorrow 
showed  how  deeply  she  was  touched  by  the  sad  state  in  which  she  saw 
her  royal  father,  an<]  that  she  comprehended  only  too  well  the  calamity 
that  impended  over  her.  ^^  Adieu,  my  dear  child,''  said  James,  after  he 
had  embraced  and  blessed  her,  ^^  adieu ;  serve  your  Creator  in  the  days 
of  your  youth.  Consider  virtue  as  the  greatest  ornament  of  your  sex. 
Follow  close  the  steps  of  that  great  pattern  of  it,  your  mother,  who  has 
heen  no  less  than  myself  overclouded  with  calumnies ;  but  Time,  the 
mother  of  Truth,  will,  1  hope,  at  last  make  her  virtues  shine  as  bright  as 
the  sun." ' 

This  noble  tribute  of  the  dying  consort  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  moral 
worth,  doubly  afilecting  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
spoken,  is  the  more  interesting,  because  the  prediction  it  contained  is 
fulfilled  by  the  discoveryand  publication  of  documents  verifying  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  life  and  actions,  and  exposing  the  baseness  of  the  motives 
which  animated  the  hireling  scribblers  of  a  party  to  calumniate  her. 

The  observation  of  human  life,  as  well  as  the  research  of  those  writers 
who,  taking  nothing  on  trust,  are  at  the  trouble  of  first  searching  out  and 
then  investigating  evidences,  will  generally  prove  that  railing  accusations 
are  rather  indicative  of  the  baseness  of  the  persons  who  make  them, 
than  of  want  of  worth  in  those  against  whom  they  are  brought. 

James  did  not  confine  his  death-bed  advice  to  his  children ;  he  ex- 
horted his  servants  and  friends  to  forsake  sin,  and  lead  holy  and  Cliris- 
tian  lives,  and  tried  to  persuade  his  principal  minister  of  state,  the  earl 
of  Middleton,  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  After 
he  had  received  the  last  sacraments  of  that  church  from  the  cur^  of  St. 
Gerroains,  he  told  him  that  he  wished  to  be  buried  privately  in  his  parish 
church,  with  no  other  monumental  inscription  than  these  words,  ^^  Here 
lies  James,  king  of  Great  Britain."  He  declared  himself  in  perfect  charity 
with  all  the  world ;  and,  lest  his  declaration  that  he  forgave  all  his  ene- 
mies from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  should  be  considered  too  general,  he 
named  his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  his  daughter. 

All  this  while,  the  poor  queen,  who  had  never  quitted  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, being  unable  to  support  herself,  had  sunk  down  upon  the  ground 
by  his  bedside,  in  much  greater  anguish  than  he,  and  with  almost  as 
little  signs  of  life.  James  was  sensibly  touched  to  see  her  in  such  ex- 
cessive grief,  and  seemed  to  suffer  more  on  that  account  than  any  other. 
He  tried  all  he  could  to  comfort  her,  and  to  persuade  her  to  resign  her- 
self to  the  will  of  God  in  this  as  in  all  her  other  trials,  but  none  had  ap- 
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ftmi  to  Nht  ttcatrice  lo  hnnJ  w  thia,  and  aba 
itti,  a  vitibte  in^rovt'nHnit  lakinii  placB  in  the  kin^ 
MB  lo  iiner  MMir  that  Ins  catm  wm  noi  dwpoiw.' 
Mtar  Mgtit,  wkI  th<<  nfii  dny  t^^nta  XIV.  came  to  rimi 
BOt  ■oflbr  hii  ea«rh  In  drira  into  ilir  court,  lol  the  noise  shaald  ivamk 
Vm  ttjing  kniaan.  bnt  •lighird  al  Uie  iron  calca  the  name  us  Mhnt. 
Jbuwa  fwemd  him  with  the  nnic  «a«p  aud  compotBro  as  iIiuokH  ooihii^ 
mnofdinaiT  went  ihe  n»iu>r.  Louit  had  a  \oag  prtTiiic  conAmnca 
villi  Maiy  Halnirc  hr  whom  he  innilixtl  thn  greawit  aympaihjr  ul 
WMdnalMMi.  On  the  following  SoniJay,  hia  majraty  oT  France  paid  a 
•aeoad  viait,  ind  the  w  h'>lc  of  that  day  the  chamber  of  king  Jamea  <tm 
ihronfad  with  ■  mrrrMion  of  viiitnr*  of  diaiinctiun,  who  came  (o  bam 
"Km  *iid  tlw  queen  uiih  complimirntar)-  mark*  of  attenlion  on  iha 
BCcawoB.  Ifa  waniitt  thai  he  aaiik  in  a  aiate  of  ezhausiion  on  Ai 
feUoiniw  day,  dial  hia  femreiumed  and  all  hopea  of  his  recomni 

When  ihia  laai  fatal  change  appeared,  the  ^necn,  who  waa  as  noal  bf 
hii  bedada,  gav«  way  to  an  infpnnsible  burti  of  anpjiah.  This  di*- 
tnaaed  the  king,  who  mid  in  her, "  Di>  nnl  afiliri  yourself — f  am  ^lag. 
I  hope  to  be  bappv."  "  i  iloubt  it  not,"  she  replied  ;  "  it  is  noi  for  your 
eondiiion  I  laroem,  bul  for  my  own,"  and  then  her  grief  overpowenng 
het,  ahe  appeareil  ready  lo  fainl  away,  which  he  perceiving,  enireaied  rf 
her  to  retire,  and  bade  itiose  who  were  near  him  1^  her  lo  her  chambei.* 
The  aight  of  her  grief  waa  the  only  thing  thai  shook  the  6nnne«s  wiiii 
which  he  waa  pawing  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  dath. 
Aa  Hoon  as  the  i|iieen  had  withdrawn,  James  requesled  that  the  prayrn 
for  a  departing  »oul  should  be  read  lo  him  and  for  him,  in  which  be 
joined  with  uoaiftcled  devotion.  MeBntime,  Mary  Beatrice  haTtne  n- 
covered  hereelf  a  hitle.  was  only  prevented,  by  the  injunctions  other 
apirilual  director,  and  the  consciousness  thai  worn  out  as  she  was  bj 
grief  and  watching.  «hc  would  be  unable  to  command  her  feelin|;5,firaa 
returning  lo  her  wonied  ■intion  by  ihe  pillow  of  her  dying  lord.  Bat. 
though  she  waa  noi  pcrniitled  lo  be  present  visibly,  she  catne  sulUj 
round  by  the  backatairs,  and  knelt,  nnaeen,  in  a  closet  behind  the  akon 
of  the  bed,  where  she  could  hear  every  word  and  every  sigfa  that  wW 
Uttered  by  thai  dear  object  of  her  love,  which  for  npwanlB  of  aeveo  tad 
twenty  years  had  been  the  absorbing  principle  of  her  exiatenee.  la  d»l 
unsuspected  retreat,  Hary  Beatrice  remained  for  eevervl  hours,  UeteniDg 
with  breathless  anxiety  to  every  sound  and  every  motion  in  the  aleova. 
If  she  beard  the  king  cough,  or  groan,  her  heart  waa  fnerced  ai  te 
thought  of  his  Bufierings,  and  that  she  waa  no  longer  permitted  to  sup- 
port and  Booihe  him ;  and  if  all  were  silent,  she  dreaded  that  be  hid 
ceased  to  breathe.  James  sunk  into  a  sort  of  lethargy,  giving,  for  teveni 
days,  little  consciousness  of  life,  except  when  prayers  were  read  lo  iam, 
when,  by  the  expression  of  hii  couaienance,  and  the  molioa  of  his  bp, 
it  was  plain  that  he  prayed  also.* 
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Meantime,  the  momentous  question  of  what  should  be  done  with  re- 
gmrd  to  acknowledging  the  claims  of  the  youthful  son  of  James  II.  and 
Mary  Beatrice,  to  the  title  of  king  of  Great  Britain,  after  the  decease  of 
the  deposed  monarch,  was  warmly  debated  in  the  cabinet  council  of 
Louis  XIV.  All  but  seven  were  opposed  to  a  step  in  direct  violation  to 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  which  must  have  the  effect  of  involving 
France  in  a  war  for  which  she  was  ill  prepared.  Louis  XIV.,  who  had 
eonimitted  himself  by  the  hopes  he  had  given  to  Mary  Beatrice,  listened 
in  perturbed  silence  to  the  objections  of  his  council,  in  which  his  rea- 
son acquiesced,  but  the  dauphin,  being  the  last  to  speak,  gave  a  strong 
proof  of  the  friendship,  which,  in  his  quiet  way,  he  cherished  for  the 

rinia  of  the  disinherited  heir  of  England,  for  rising  in  some  warmth, 
said,  ^  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  crown  of  France  to  abandon  a 
prince  of  their  own  blood,  especially  one  who  was  so  near  and  dear  to 
them  as  the  son  of  king  James,  that  he  was,  for  his  part,  resolved  to 
hazard  not  only  his  life,  but  all  that  was  dear  to  him  for  his  restoration." 
Then  the  king  of  France  said,  ^^  I  am  of  monseigneur^s  opinion,"  and 
so  said  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  connected  with  this  determina- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.,  were  narrated  by  Mary  Beatrice,  herself,  and  must 
be  related  in  her  own  words.*  ^  It  was,"  said  she,  ^  a  miraculous  inter- 
position, in  which,  with  a  heart  penetrated  with  a  grateful  sense  of  his 
ipodness  to  us,  I  recognised  the  hand  of  the  Most  High,  who  was 
pleased  to  raise  up  for  us  a  protector  in  his  own  good  time,  by  disposing 
the  heart  of  the  greatest  of  kings  to  take  compassion  on  the  widow  and 
orphans  of  a  king,  whom  it  had  pleased  Qod  to  cover  with  afflictions 
here  below.  We  can  never  cease  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  that 
we  owe  to  the  king ;  for  not  only  has  he  done  all  that  he  could  for  us, 
but  he  did  it  in  a  manner  so  heroic  and  touching,  that  even  our  ene- 
mies cannot  help  admiring  him  for  it  He  came  twice  to  see  my  good 
king  during  his  illness,  and  said  and  did  everything  with  which  generous 
feeling  could  inspire  a  noble  heart,  for  the  illustrious  sufferer.  He  could 
not  refrain  from  shedding  tears,  more  than  once,  on  seeing  the  danger 
of  his  friend.  He  spared  neither  care  nor  pains  to  procure  every  so- 
lace^ and  every  assistance  that  was  considered  likely  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady.  At  last,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  king  had 
received  the  viaticum  for  the  second  time,  and  they  had  no  longer  any 
hopes  of  him,  this  kind  protector  did  me  the  honour  of  writing  with 
his  own  hand  a  note  to  me,  to  let  me  know  that  he  was  coming  to  St. 
Oermains,  to  tell  me  something  that  would  console  me.  ^  He  then  came 
to  me  in  my  chamber,  where  he  declaretl  to  me,  with  a  tnousand  marks 
of  friendship,  the  most  consolatory  that  could  be,  under  the  circum- 
stances— ^  that  a(\er  due  reflection  he  had  determined  to  recognise  the 
prince  of  Wales,  my  son,  for  the  heir  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Great 
britain,  whensoever  it  should  please  God  to  remove  the  kine«  and  that 
he  would  then  render  the  same  honours  to  him,  as  he  had  done  to  the 

*  Recital  of  the  denili  of  Janica  11.,  by  his  queen.    Cliaillot  MS.,  Arcliives  au. 
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kiiif  hia  fiither.*  I  iMd  preriowly  Nsplorad  *»  ginft  ■MlMNl^  ■  fc 
prewnce  of  ihe  king  mj  hosbuicU  to  eotiawe  iSIb  hamamr  of  Ur  fM- 
tection  to  my  ehiklreo  and  me,  and  aBtitied  him  to  bo  to  ai  k  Ai 
place  of  a  (ather.  I  made  him  all  the  oekuon>led||Mala  m  WKf  fum, 
and  he  told  me  that « f  eoeld  impart  theoa  tidnfi  to  the  kmg 
bund  when  and  how  I  thought  bait'  I  entnalad  him  to  bo  the 
of  them  himaeir." ' 

Louta,  being  deairbna  of  doing  maiilbii  that  «ao  VUtf  to 

her  affliction,  proceeded  with  her  to  king  Jamea^  cbaoiber    life  m 
•o  far  apent  with  that  prince,  that  he  waa  not  aware  of  the  entianctrf 
hit  angoat  visitor,  and  when  Lonia  inquired  after  bia  hf  1th,  be  made  m 
answer*  for  he  neither  aaw  nor  heard  him*  When  oae  of  his  nUendma 
roused  him  from  the  drowsy  stapor  in  which  he  ky,  to  tdl  Urn  thtf 
the  king  of  Fmnce  was  there,  he  nncloaed  hia  e3rea  with  n  painfiil  cfct, 
and  said, «« Where  is  he  ?»   «« Sir,»  replied  Louis, «"  I  am  bei«,  and  a 
come  to  see  how  you  da"    «^I  am  going,''  aaid  Jaaoea,  quietly,  ^lo 
pay  that  debt  which  must  be  paid  by  all  kings,  as  wdl  ai  bythnr 
meanest  subjects.     I  give  your  majeaiy  my  djring  thanks  for  all  yov 
kindnesses  to  me  and  my  afflicted  feaiilv,  and  do  not  doubt  of  their  coe- 
tiniiance,  having  always  found  you  good  and  generous.'*'    He  also 
expressiHl  his  grateful  sense  of  the  attention  he  had  been  shown  durisf 
his  sickness.     Louis  replied*  ^  that  was  a  small  matter  indeed*  bni  Ik 
had  soniethinf[[  to  acquaint  him  with  of  more  importance,"  on  which  the 
attendants  of  both  kings  began  to  retire ;  ^  Let  nobody  withdraw,"  f x- 
claimed  I^uis ;  then  turning  again  to  James*  he  said,  ^  I  am  come.  Sir, 
to  acquaint  you  that  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  your  majffiv 
out  of  this  world,  I  will  take  your  family  under  my  protection*  and  will 
recognise  your  son  the  prince  of  Wales*  as  the  heir  of  your  three  mims.'' 
At  these  wortls,  all  present,  both  English  and  French,  threw  thensfirfl 
at  the  feet  of  the  powerful  monarch  who  was  at  that  time  the  sole 
reliance  of  the  destitute  and  sorrowful  court  of  Sl  Gerraains.*    It  was, 
pfrhaps,  the  proudest,  as  well  as  the  happiest  moment  of  Lonis  XTV- « 
life,  that  he  had  dared  to  act  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  his  ovd 
heart,  rather  than  with  the  advice  of  his  more  politic  council.  The  scne 
was  so  moving*  that  Louis  himself  could  not  refrain  from  mingling  his  ton 
with  those  which  were  shed  by  those  around  him.     James  feeblv  ex- 
tended his  arms  to  embrace  his  royal  friend,  and  strove  tospeaLbtn 
the  confused  noise  prevented  his  voice  from  being  heard,  beyond  the<e 
words,  ^^  I  thank  God  I  die  with  a  perfect  resignation,  and  forgive  all  the 
world,  particularly  the  em|ieror  and  the  prince  of  Orange.'^     He  m^^ 
have  added,  the  empress  Eleanor  Magdalen  of  Newburgh,  whose  pe^ 
sonal  pique  at  the  preference  which  his  matrimonial  ambassador  theetrl 
of  Peterl)orough  had  ^hown  for  the  beautiful  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modem* 
eiffht-and-twenty  years  before*  although  the  means  of  elevating  her  to 
thf>  {rreutest  throne  in  Europe,  was  one  of  the  unsuspected  causes  of  th« 

'  KtM-itiil  of  till*  licaiii  of  Jaiiics  11.,  by  his  queen.     Chaillot  MS.,  Archives  u 
RfiyiiiiMio  »lf»  FrniK'e. 
•  L\\\*  <if  Jntni'!*  II.,  fmm  the  Stimrt  Pnpert.     St.  Simon. 
■  b oi  n e r" »  '1'  n\i.\s.    'ii vvvntv  V«i\y*t v.    ^bv  "^vcoow.  « Ibid- 
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SI  offices  James,  aiid  afterwards  his  widow  and  son,  experienced  from 
that  quarter. 

James  begged,  as  a  last  favour,  ^^  that  no  funeral  pomp  might  be  used 
al  his  obsequies."  Louis  replied,  ^^  that  this  was  the  only  favour  that 
he  could  not  grant"  The  dying  king  begged,  ^^  that  he  would  rather 
flmploy  any  money  that  he  felt  disposed  to  expend  for  that  purpose,  for 
the  relief  of  his  destitute  followers."  These  he  pathetically  recom- 
neoded  to  his  compassionate  care,  with  no  less  earnestness  than  tie  had 
done  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  children.  Having  relieved  his  mind  by 
making  these  requests,  he  begged  his  majesty  ^^  not  to  remain  any  longer 
io  so  melancholy  a  place." ' 

The  queen  having,  meantime,  sent  for  the  prince  her  son,  brought 
him  herself  through  the  little  bed-chi^ber  into  that  of  his  dying  father, 
that  he  might  return  his  thanks  to  his  royal  protector.  The  young 
priace  threw  himself  at  Louis'  feet,  and,  embracing  his  knees,  expressed 
his  grateful  sense  of  his  majesty's  goodness.  Louis  raised,  and  tenderly 
embracing  him,  promised  to  act  the  part  of  a  parent  to  him.  ^  As  this 
•cene  excited  too  much  emotion  in  the  sick,"  says  the  queen,  ^  we 
passed  all  three  into  my  chamber,  where  the  king  of  France  talked  to 
the  young  prince  my  son.  I  wish  much  1  could  recollect  the  words, 
for  never  was  any  exhortation  more  instructive,  more  impressive,  or 
fuller  of  wisdom  and  kindness." ' 

The  earl  of  Manchester,  in  his  private  report  of  these  visits  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  sorrowful  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  his  promises  to  the 
queen  and  her  dying  husband,  in  behalf  of  their  son,  mentions  the 
resignation  of  king  James,  and  then  speaking  of  the  prince  his  son,  says, 
— ^  I  can  tell  you,  that  the  moment  king  James  dies,  the  other  will  take 
the  title  of  king  of  England,  and  will  be  crowned  as  such  by  those  of 
St.  Germains.  The  French  king  is  now  at  Marly,  and  at  his  return  he 
goes  to  Fontainebleau,  so  it  may  easily  be  contrived  not  to  see  the  P. 
(prince)  till  his  return.  The  queen  will  be  in  a  convent  at  Chaillot,  till 
tb«  king  be  buried,  and  the  P.  (prince)  at  the  duke  of  Lauzun's  at  Paris, 
and  after  that  they  will  return  to  St.  Germains ;  I  doubt  not  but  the 
French  will  call  him  Roi  d^Angleterre.  September  14.  It  was  expected 
tbat  king  James  would  have  died  last  night,  but  he  was  alive  this 
morning,  though  they  expected  he  will  expire  every  moment,  being  dead 
almost  up  to  his  stomach,  and  he  is  sensible  of  no  pain."' 

James  retained,  however,  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  and 
when  his  son  entered  his  chamber,  which  was  not  oden  permitted,  be- 
eause  it  was  considered  to  occasion  too  much  emotion  in  his  weak  state, 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  embrace  him,  and  said,  ^^  I  have  not  seen 
jou  since  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  here,  and  promised  to  own 
you  when  I  should  be  dead ;  I  have  sent  my  lord  Middleton  to  Marly  to 
thank  him  for  it."  The  same  day,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy 
came  to  take  their  last  leave  of  hiro,  when  he  spoke  with  composure  to 

'  Duke  of  Berwick's  Memoirs. 

*  Recital  of  the  death  of  James  II.     Cbaillot  MS. 

'  Despatches  of  the  earl  of  Manchester. 


both,  and  begged  that  Che  dveheH  wnU  Ml  ippraMh  As  ki|  fai| 
it  mifcht  have  an  injurioaa  efiaci  on  her  heaiih.^ 
u  We  have  been,^  wriiee  the  earl  of  ManehiilBi,  flgBle«hw  N^ 
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greatest  dtatemper  ie  now  a  lethaigf,  and  ho  m  oAhi  thoq^ 
though  with  eofdiau  they  keep  him  np.  The  kkw  of  Fmnee  «m  Al 
day  to  see  him,  and  there  declared  paUidTf  that  no  would  own  Aif. 
'^prince)  for  king  of  England,  and  orwad  m  raptai—  of  the  gmrii  fe 
jiav  him  the  eame  honoon  tluu  they  did  to  the  late  king  Jamea.* 

^he  duke  of  Berwick,  who  waa  an  attendant  on  the  death4Md  ef  la 
royal  &ther,  James  11^  sajfs  that  he  remained  in  n  ktbaigic  stale,  emp 
when  roused  by  stimulants;  his  sight  was  weakened,  bnt  sense  mi 
cooicioosnese  remained  with  him  nnunpaired  to  his  last  sigh.  ^  Ncfw/ 
continues  Berwick,*  ^  was  there  seen  more  patience,  mora  inaqdBil^ 
and  even  iov,  than  in  the  feetincs  with  which  he  contemplated  ihsip 
proach  of  ifeath,  and  spoke  of  it.  He  took  leave  of  the  qneenwm 
estraordinary  firmnees;  and  the  tears  of  this  aJHieiod  prineem  did  an 
shake  him,  although  he  loved  her  tenderly.  He  told  her  to  restiain  kr 
tears.  ^  Reflect,*'  said  he  to  her,  ^  that  I  am  going  to  be  happy,  and  tor 
ever.^' '  Marv  Beatrice  told  him,  that  the  nuns  of  Chaiilot  were  desiroes 
that  he  should  bequeath  his  heart  to  their  community,  to  be  pieced  in 
the  Kame  tribune  with  that  of  their  royal  foundress,  queen  Henrielth 
his  mother,  and  her  own,  when  it  might  please  God  to  shorten  the  tern 
of  their  separation,  by  calling  her  hence.''  James  thanked  her  for 
reminiling  him  of  it. 

He  gave  Mary  Beatrice  some  directions  about  their  son,  and  requested 
her  to  write  to  the  princess  Anne,  his  daughter,  when  he  should  be  no 
more«  to  assure  her  of  his  forgiveness, and  to  charge  her,  on  his  Uessiof, 
to  endeavour  to  atone  to  her  brother  for  the  injuries  she  had  dooehiok 
Soon  after,  his  hands  began  to  shake  with  a  convulsive  motion,  and  the 
pangs  of  death  came  visibly  upon  him.  I  lis  confessor  and  the  bishop 
of  Aiitun  told  the  queen,  ^  that  she  must  withdraw,  as  they  were  aboot 
to  offer  up  the  services  of  tlieir  church  for  a  departing  soul,  and  that  tbe 
sight  of  her  agony  would  disturb  the  holy  serenity,  which  God  had 
shed  upon  the  heart  of  the  king."  She  consented,  as  a  matter  of  coo- 
scienco,  to  tear  herself  away ;  but  when  she  kissed  his  hands,  for  the 
last  time,  her  sobs  and  sighs  roused  the  king  from  the  lethargic  stupor, 
in  which  exhausted  nature  had  sunk,  and  troubled  him.  **Whyis  thisT 
said  he  tenderly  to  her.  *^  Are  you  not  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of 
my  bone — are  you  not  a  part  of  myself?  Ifow  is  it,  then,  that  one  part 
of  me  shoulii  feel  so  diffi^rently  from  the  other  ^  I  in  joy,  and  voo  in 
des[>air.  My  joy  is  in  the  hope  f  feel,  that  God  in  his  mercy  will  fot' 
give  me  my  sins,  and  receive  me  into  his  beatitude,  and  you  are  afflicted 
at  it.  I  tiave  long  sighed  for  this  happy  moment,  and  you  know  it  well; 
cease,  then,  to  lament  for  me.     I  will  pray  for  you. — Farewell."  * 

This  touching  adieu  took  place  four-and-twenty  hours  before  James 

'  Life  of  James  II.     S'.uart  Papers.  *  Memoirs  of  tho  duke  of  Berwk'L 

*  Recital  of  the  death  of  James  11^  bj  bis  widow.     Chaiilot  MSw 
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thed  his  last    They  forbade  the  queen  to  enter  the  chamber  again, 

ftliough  he  asked  for  her  every  time  he  awoke.     Mary  Beatrice  being  in- 

Kormed  of  this,  implored  so  passionately,  the  evening  before  his  death, 

be  permitted  to  see  him  once  more,  promising  not  to  allow  anything 

escape  her  that  should  have  the  effect  of  agitating  him,  that  she  was 

mitted  to  approach  his  bed.     She  struggled  to  feign  a  composure  that 

he  was  far  from  feeling;  but  James,  although  his  eyes  were  now  waxed 

^im,  and  his  ear  dull,  perceived  the  anguish  of  her  soul;  and  when  she 

«sked  him,  if  he  suffered,  replied,  ^  J  suffer,  but  it  is  only  because  1  see 

liow  much   you  sufler.     I  should  be  well  content  if  you  were  less 

afflicted,  or  could  take  some  share  in  my  happiness." '     She  asked  him, 

to  request  of  God  for  her  the  grace  of  love  and  perfect  resignation  to 

hw  will.    They  compelled  her  to  withdraw;  and  she  passed  the  awful 

interral  in  fasting,  watching,  and  prayer,  alone  in  her  chamber.     When 

all  was  over,  her  confessor,  father  Ruga,  came  to  seek  her,  no  one  else 

renturing  to  announce  to  her  the  fact,  that  her  husband  had  breathed 

his  last.  Even  he  shrank  from  the  task  of  telling  her  so  in  direct  words ; 

but,  requesting  her  to  unite  with  him  in  ofiering  up  some  prayers  for  th^ 

king,  he  commenced  with,  ^  Subvenite  Sancte  DeV^ 

^  Oh,  my  God,  is  it  then  done  ?"  exclaimed  the  queen,  throwing  her- 
self upon  the  ground,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  for  she  knew,  too  well,  that 
this  was  part  of  the  office  appointed  by  their  church  for  a  soul  departed ; 
end  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  tears,  she  remained  long  unable  to  utter  a 
word.' 

Father  Ruga  exhorted  her  to  resign  herself  to  the  will  of  God,  and,  in 
token  of  her  submission  to  his  decrees,  to  say  ^^  Fiat  Voluntas  Tua :" 
Thy  will  be  done.  Mary  Beatrice  made  an  effort  to  obey  her  spiritual 
director ;  but,  at  first,  she  could  only  give  utterance  to  the  word  '^  FiaU^^ 
The  blow,  though  it  had  so  long  impended  over  her,  was  hard  to  bear ; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  evidences  of  her  own  senses  to  the  contrary,  she  had 
continued  to  cherish  a  lingering  hope  that  the  separation  might  yet  be 
delayed,  and  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  realize  the  fact  that  it  was  irre- 
vocable. ^  As  there  never  was  a  more  perfect  and  more  Christian  union 
than  that  which  subsisted  between  this  king  and  queen,  which,  for  many 
years,  had  been  their  mutual  consolation,"  says  a  contemporary,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  them  both,  ^^  so  there  never  was  a  more  bitter 
sorrow  than  was  felt  by  her,  although  her  resignation  was  entire  and 
perfect."  * 

King  James  departed  this  life  at  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon ;  he 
died  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance.*  The  bitterness  of  death  had  long 
been  passed,  and  he  had  requested  that  his  chamber-door  might  be  leU 
without  being  guarded,  so  that  all  who  wished  to  take  a  last  look  of  him 
might  freely  enter.  His  apartments  were  crowded  both  with  English 
and  French,  of  all  degrees,  and  his  curtains  were  always  open.    ^'  The 

*  Recital  of  the  death  of  James  11^  by  his  widow.     Chaillot  MS. 

*  Chaillot  MS.     Records  of  the  death  of  James  II. 

'  Narrative  of  the  death  of  king  James,  written  by  an  eye-witness  for  the  nuns 
of  Chaillot. 

*  lUd. 
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moment  aAer  he  had  breathed  hb  last,**  mjs  tin  dn1» of  Benrick,*ii 
all  went  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  ealnted  him  aa  kinff.  He  wai,  Ai 
aame  hour,  proclaimed  at  the  gates  of  the  chateau  of  Sl  GermaiBS  If 
the  title  of  James  III.,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  Irriftiid  and  FrHMe) 
The  earl  of  Manchester  affirms  that  there  was  no  other  **  ceremooj  dai 
that  the  queen  waited  on  him,  and  treated  him  as  king.  What  «■ 
done  in  the  town,^  continues  his  ezcellencj,  ^  was  done  in  a  tnmaltfr 
ous  manner.  Some  say  there  was  a  heralds  an  Iriahman.  Lord  M'Mh 
ton,  &C.,  did  not  appear,  because  they  could  not  tell  how  the  title  d 
France  would  be  taken  here,  had  they  done  it  in  form.  Lord  Middk^ 
Ion  brought  the  seals  to  him,  which  he  gave  him  again.  Others  did  the 
like.  I  am  told  that,  before  the  French  king  made  this  declaration,  he 
held  a  council  at  Marly,  where  it  took  up  some  time  to  debate  whether 
he  should  own  him  or  no ;  or.  if  he  did,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  de 
ferred  for  some  time.  The  secret  of  all  this  matter  is  that,  in  short, 
there  was  a  person  who  goTcms  here  who  had,  some  time  since,  pro- 
mised the  queen  that  it  should  be  done.'  So  that,  whaterer  passed  ia 
council  was  only  for  form's  sake." 

WluMi  tlic  royal  widow  came,  in  compliance  with  the  ceremonial  ^hich 
their  rrspt'ciivc  p<)9ition5  prescribed,  to  offer  the  homage  of  a  subject  to 
her  boy,  she  said  to  him,  ^Sir,  I  acknowledge  you  for  my  king;  but  I 
hope  you  will  nt>t  forget  that  you  are  my  son ;''  and  then,  wholly  over^ 
powered  by  grief,  she  was  carried  in  a  chair  from  the  apartment,'and  so 
convoyed  to  her  coach,  which  was  ready  to  take  her  to  the  convent  tt 
Chaillot,  where  tfhe  desired  to  pass  the  first  days  of  her  widowhood  in 
the  deepest  retirement,  declaring  that  she  would  not  receive  the  visits  or 
the  compliments  of  any  person  whatsoever.' 

Mary  Beatrice  left  St.  Gemiains  about  an  hour  aAer  her  husbami'^ 
deatli,  attended  by  four  ladies  only,  and  arrived  at  Chaillot  a  quarter  be- 
fore six.  The  conventual  chureh  of  Chaillot  having,  in  the  mean  lime^ 
been  hung  with  black  by  the  nuns,  and  everything  done  requisite  to 
testify  their  respect  for  the  departed  king  and  the  royal  widow  of  Eng- 
land, their  afflicted  friend  and  patroness,  as  soon  as  the  tolling  of  the 
bells  announceil  her  approach,  the  abbess  and  all  the  community  vent 
in  procession  to  receive  her  at  the  convent  gate.  The  widowed'  queen 
descended  from  her  coach  in  silence,  with  her  hood  drawn  over  her  hct, 
followed  by  her  four  noble  attendants,  and  apparently  overwhelmed  with 
the  violence  of  her  grief.  The  nuns  gathered  round  her  in  silence;  uo 
one  offered  to  speak  comfort  to  her,  well  knowing  how  tender  had  been 
the  union  that  had  subsisted  between  her  and  her  deceased  lord.  Tlie 
abbess  kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe,  some  of  the  sisters  knelt  and  em- 
braced her  knees,  and  others  kissed  her  hand ;  but  no  one  utiered  a 
single  word,  leaving  their  tears  to  express  how  much  they  felt  for  her 
affliction.  The  tragedy  of  real  life,  unlike  that  of  the  stage,  is  generally 
a  veiled  feeling.     "  The  queen,"  says  our  authority,'  *•  walked  directly 

'  Mailanie  cle  Mainteiion. 

•Sfimrt  Ri)(i  Cliaillot  M>S.     Antobinj;mpliy  of  the  ihike  of  Berwick. 
•  Ms.  Narrnt\\>.»  nf  lUv  v\>it  <»!'  ilie  m  i<io\v  of  Jaine«  II.  to  Cbaillot,  by  one  of 
tae  Duns.     AjtcWwe*  «iu  W>>i>iuvuQ  ^«  Y\:Qa;tf:,«« 
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Blo  the  choir,  without  a  sigh,  a  cry,  or  a  word,  like  one  who  has  lost 
very  faculty  but  the  power  of  motion.  She  remained  in  this  mouniful 
ileoce,  this  stupefaction  of  grief,  till  one  of  our  sisters'' — it  was  the  be- 
oved  Fran^oise  Angelique  Priolo— ^  approached,  and  kissing  her  hand, 
aiiJ  to  her  in  a  tone  of  tender  admonition,  in  the  words  of  the  royal 
^calmist,  ^  My  soul,  will  you  not  be  subject  to  God  ?'  ^  Fial  voluntas 
HO,'  replied  the  sorrowful  queen,  in  a  voice  stifled  with  sighs.  Then 
vdTancing  toward  the  choir,  she  said  in  a  firmer  tone,  ^  Help  me,  my 
isters,  to  thank  my  God  for  his  mercies  to  that  blessed  spirit,  who  is,  I 
lelieve,  rejoicing  in  his  beatitude.  Yes,  1  feel  certain  of  it  in  tRe  depth 
a  my  grief.'  The  abbess  told  her  she  was  happy  in  having  been  the 
irife  of  such  a  holy  prince.  ^  Yes,'  answered  the  queen,  ^  we  have  now 
I  great  saint  in  Heaven.'  She  was  then  conducted  into  the  choir,  and 
ill  the  sisters  followed  her.  She  prostrated  herself  before  the  altar,  and 
remained  long  in  prayer."  Having  eaten  nothing  since  the  night  before, 
ihe  was  so  weak,  that  the  nuns  apprehending  she  would  faint,  begged 
[ler  to  be  carried  to  her  chamber  in  a  chair;  but,  out  of  humility,  she 
chose  to  walk,  af\er  practising  many  little  fond  observances,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  edifying  to  the  nuns,  though  the  reader  might  be 
wearied,  and  perhaps  offended,  by  the  detail.  The  abbess  and  two  or 
three  of  the  nuns  attended  the  poor  queen  to  her  chamber,  and  entreated 
her  to  sufier  herself  to  be  undressed  and  go  to  bed ;  but  she  insiste<l  on 
listening  to  more  prayers,  and  complained  bitterly  that  the  solace  of  tears 
was  denied  her.  She  could  not  weep  now — she  who  had  wept  so  much 
during  the  prolonged  agony  of  her  husband's  illness.* 

^  She  sighed,  often,"  says  the  nun,  who  has  preserved  the  record  of 
this  mournful  visit  of  the  widow  of  James  11.,  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot, 
^  her  sighs  were  so  heavy  and  frequent,  that  they  pierced  all  our  hearts 
with  a  share  of  those  pangs  that  were  rending  her  own.  She  was  seized 
with  fits  of  dying  faintness,  from  the  feebleness  and  exhaustion  of  her 
frame,  but  she  listened  with  great  devotion  to  the  abbess,  who  knelt  at 
her  feet  and  read  to  her  appropriate  passages  from  the  holy  Scriptures, 
for  her  consolation.  Then  she  begged  the  community  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  for  ^  oh,"  said  she,  **  a  soul  ought  to  be  very 
pure  that  has  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  we,  alas,  sometimes 
fancy  that  persons  are  in  heaven  when  they  are  suflering  the  pains  of 
purgatory,"  and  at  this  thought  the  sealed-up  fountain  of  her  grief  was 
opened,  and  she  shed  floods  of  tears ;  much  she  wept,  and  much  she 
prayed,  but  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  take  a  little  nourishment,  and  go 
to  bed)  while  the  nuns  returned  to  the  choir  and  sang  the  vespers  for  the 
dead.'  Then  the  prayers  for  the  dead  were  repeated  in  her  chamber,  in 
which  she  joined,  repeating  the  verses  of  every  psalm,  for  she  knew  them 

*  Narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  queen  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  aAer  the  death 
of  James  II.,  by  a  nun  of  Cbaillou     Archives  au  Royaume. 

*  The  author  of  this  biography  does  not  consider  herself  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  sentimcnu  and  theology  of  either  James  II.  or  his  queen.  She  is  herselt 
a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  relates  things  as  she  finds  them ;  that 
being  the  duty  of  a  biographer,  notwithstanding  differences  of  opinion  on  mauj 
iniporiaut  points. 
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all  by  hctrt  She  begged  thet  a  pnyer  lor  the  tfoufkiB  of  Bb^hI 
might  be  •ikled  for  her  aake,  obtenriiig,  ^  thet  lor  the  ket  tweife  ywm 
%he  had  been  ai  St.  Germaina,  ahe  had  never  oarittad  that  petitioB  at  kr 
fMrivate  evening  devotions.'*  This  little  trail  will  be  rmrded  aa  aa  ii* 
stance  of  bigotry  by  many  persons,  bnt,  although  MaiyoeatrieeyedncMBd 
as  she  was  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  the  ehareh  of  Rone,  placed  aa  aaiiai 
imporunce  on  some  things,  which  are  nol  regarded  by  members  of  tfai 
reformed  church  as  scriptural,  her  pnyera  were  intended  aa  acts  <f 
chanty  and  Christian  piety,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  condemned. 

At  sevtn  in  the  evening,  the  queen  sent  for  her  almoner,  and  after  fiie 
and  her  ladies  had  united  in  their  domestic  worahip  for  the  eveniniTi  ^ 
begged  that  the  writer  of  thia  record,  who  was  her  particiilar  frieoJ,  aad 
another  of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  would  remain  with  her,  for  she  nv 
that  her  ladies  in  waiting  and  heryraisie  de  ekaa^re  were  worn  oot  wiih 
&tigue  snd  watching,  and  made  them  all  go  to  bed.  The  nuns  resd 
to  her  from  the  book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  description  of  the  new  Jen- 
aalem  in  the  Apocalypae,  the  occupation  of  the  blessed  in  that  holy  dij, 
and  several  other  passages  from  holy  writ,  that  were  considered  applicable 
to  the  time  and  circumstances.'  The  queen  listened,  sometimes  with 
siifhs  Qiid  sometimes  with  elevation  of  the  soul  to  GimI,  and  submission 
to  \m  d(*cr(*ed :  but  her  atHiction  was  inconceivable,  and  would  scarcdv 
ficrmit  lier  to  taste  a  few  moments  of  repose.  During  the  whole  of  the 
Saturday,  slie  continuei)  to  pray  and  weep,  and,  from  time  to  tirup.  re- 
lated tlie  particulars  of  the  illness  of  the  late  king  her  husband,  and  his 
pati(Mice.  "Never,"  said  her  majesty,  ** did  the  illustrious  sufferer  give 
utterance  to  a  word  of  ctmiplaint,  nor  make  a  geature  of  impaiienre, 
altliouifli  liis  pains  were  sharp,  and  lasted  more  than  fifteen  davs.  He 
accepted  liis  sntlerings  as  the  punishment  of  his  sins,  lie  took  all  the 
remedies  that  were  prescribed,  however  disagreeable  they  might  be.  ob- 
senin^.  *  that  he  was  willing  to  live  as  long  as  it  pleased  Gixi^s  provi- 
dence lo  appoint,  although  he  desired,  with  ardour,  to  die,  that  he  might 
be  united  to  Jesus  Christ,  without  the  fear  ot  oflending  him  any  more.' 
^  So  entirely  was  my  i^ood  king  detached  from  earthly  things,"  conlinned 
the  royal  widow,  ^  that  notwithstanding  the  tenderness  I  have  alwavs 
had  for  him,  and  the  love  he  bore  to  me,  and  the  grief  that  I  must  ever 
feel  for  his  loss  durincr  the  rest  of  my  days,  I  assure  you  that  if  I  could 
recal  his  preci<»us  life  by  a  single  woni,  I  would  not  pronounce  it,  fori 
belie\'e  it  would  be  displeasing  to  God." 

After  the  royal  widow  had  departed  from  St.  Germains  to  Chaillot, 
about  six  o^cluck  in  the  evening,  the  public  were  permitted  to  view  the 
body  of  king  James  in  the  same  chamber  where  he  died.  The  clervy 
and  monks  praye<l  and  chaunted  the  dirge  all  night.  Altars  were  erected 
in  the  chamber  of  death,  where  masses  were  said,  next  morning,  until 
noon.  When  tluJ  body  was  opened  for  embalming,  the  heart  and  the 
brain  were  found  in  a  very  decayed  state.  James  had  desired,  on  his 
death-beil,  to  be  simply  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Germains,  opposite 
to  the  chateau ;  but  when  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  he  had 

'  Chaillot  MS.f  Archives  au  Ruyaumo  de  France. 
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therein  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Therefore  the  queen  resolved  that  his  obsequies  only  should  be 
soieainized  in  France,  and  that  his  body  should  remain  unburied  till  the 
restoration  of  his  son.  which  she  fondly  hoped  would  take  place ;  and 
that^  like  the  bones  of  Joseph  in  Holy  Writ,  the  corpse  of  her  royal  hus- 
band would  accompany  his  children,  when  they  returned  to  the  land  of 
their  ancestors.  The  body  was  destined  to  await  this  expected  event  in 
ihe  church  of  the  Benedictines,  Fauxbourg  de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  whither 
It  was  conveyed  on  the  Saturday  after  his  demise,  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  in  a  mourning  carriage,  followed  by  two  coaches  in  which  were 
the  officers  of  the  king^s  household,  his  chaplains,  and  the  prior  and 
curate  of  St.  Germains.  His  guard  carried  torches  of  white  wax  around 
the  cortege.  The  obsequies  being  duly  performed  in  the  convent  church 
of  the  Benedictines,  the  body  was  left  under  the  hearse,  covered  with 
the  pall,  in  one  of  the  chapels.  So  it  remained  during  the  long  years 
that  saw  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  family  wither,  one  after  the  other,  till 
all  were  gone ;  still  the  bones  of  James  H.  remained  unburied,  awaiting 
sepulture. 

But,  to  return  to  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  we  \e(i  in  her  sorrowful  re- 
treat at  Chaillot,  endeavouring  to  solace  her  grief  by  prayers  and  devo- 
tional exercises,  which  are  termed  by  the  sister  of  that  community  by 
whom  her  proceedings  have  been  recorded,  ^^  acts  of  faith  and  acts  of 
resignation.^'*  ^^On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  September  17th,  the 
second  day  of  her  widowhood,  her  majesty,"  continues  this  sympa- 
thizing recluse,  who  had  watched  beside  her  on  the  preceding  night, 
^  did  me  the  honour  of  commanding  me  to  take  some  repose,  while  sis- 
ter Catharine  Angelique  took  my  place  near  her.  At  the  second  hour 
afler  midnight,  f  returned  to  the  queen.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she 
cried  out, '  Ha,  my  sister,  what  have  I  suffered  while  you  were  away ! 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  my  feelings.  I  fell  asleep  for  a  few 
moments,  but  what  a  sleep  it  was !  ft  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were 
tearing  out  my  heart  and  rending  my  bowels,  and  that  I  felt  the  most 
horrible  pains.'  I  made  her  majesty  take  some  nourishment,  and  read 
to  her  the  soliloquies  in  the  Manual  of  St.  Augustin,  and  she  slept  again 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  my  sister,  Catharine  Angelique,  told  me  tliat^ 
during  my  absence,  her  majesty  had  done  nothing  but  sigh,  lament,  and 
groan,  and  toss  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  bemoan  her- 
self as  if  in  the  greatest  pain.  We,  who  had  seen  the  queen  so  re- 
signed in  the  midst  of  her  affliction,  were  surprised  at  this  extreme 
agitation ;  but,"  continues  the  simple  nun,  ^  our  surprise  ceased  when 
they  told  us  privately  that  the  body  of  the  late  king  had  been  opened 
and  embalmed  at  the  precise  time  that  the  queen  was  thus  disquieted  in 
her  sleep.  The  same  night,  they  had  conveyed  his  bowels  to  the  Eng- 
lish Benedictines,  and  his  heart  to  us,  without  any  pomp  or  noise,  as 
secretly  as  possible,  for  fear  the  queen  should  hear  of  it,  and  be  dis- 
tressed.   Our  mother  had  received  particular  orders  on  that  subject  from 

*  MS.  Recital  of  the  death  of  James  II.,  and  the  visit  of  the  queen  to  the  coo 
vent  of  Cha\Uot. 
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our  king  (Louis  XIVX  prohibiuiig  her  6oa  dOm  taU^  hat  Mb« 
cbaniing  at  the  rereption  of  King  JmmmH  btuu  within  the  coovoKif 
the  Tisitatioo  of  Sl  Marie  de  Chailloi,  lot  it  ahould  agitate  tha  rovd 
widow.^ 

•*  Th^  foang  king  of  Engiand,  tnoi,  had  cxprearij  t^fintiirwWd  «, 
hy  milord  Perth,  to  take  eTery  poatiUe  preeanlioa  to  pretwit  the  qoeca, 
his  mother*  from  hating  the  sligiitett  idea  of  the  time  of  its  arrival;  liat 
the  sympathy  of  the  queen  defeated  all  oar  preeantioiia.  The  bie  kiag 
had  good  reason  to  say  to  his  augu9t  spoose  *  that  she  was  6esh  of  hit 
flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone  ;*  for  when  death  had  rendered  his  body  uh 
senvible  of  the  wound,  the  queen  had  felt  all  the  pain  in  her  own  linoi 
frame ;  and  thb  was  tlie  more  to  be  remarked,  since  she  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  then  doing.** 

The  good  sister  of  Chaillot,  being  of  a  marrellous  temperament,  has 
made  a  miracle  of  a  coincidence  very  easy  to  be  accounted  for  by  na- 
tural causes.  The  poor  aueen  had  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep  for 
upwards  of  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  she  was  in  a  stale  of  the 
most  distressing  excitement;  while  the  occasional  deceptive  amend- 
nitfius  in  the  king^s  symptoms,  by  kindling  the  ^  hope  that  keeps  alive 
de.<«)mir,^'  had  added  the  tortures  of  suspen.«ie  to  her  other  siifleringr?,  and 
kept  tuT  nerves  on  a  peipetual  stretch.  Every  one  knows  the  disttress- 
in^  ftenisatioiis  that  attend  the  Cmi  perturbed  slumbers  into  which  ex- 
hausted nature  sinks,  aAer  either  nurse  or  patient  has  passed  many 
nights  of  continuous  vigils. 

Early  un  tlie  Sunday  morning,  the  queen  askeil  many  questions, 
wliich  the  nuns  considered  a  conlirniation  of  the  presentiment  she  had 
had  of  tlie  arrival  of  the  heart  of  her  deprted  Ion).  Slie  said  she  knew 
that  it  was  near  her ;  and,  at  last,  they  acknowledged  that  it  was  already 
enshrined  in  their  tribune,  near  that  of  the  queen,  his  mother.  She  spoke 
much  and  elcKiuently,  that  day,  of  James.  She  said  ^  tliat  he  had  felt 
his  humiliation,  and,  above  all,  the  injustice  he  had  experiencetl,  very 
keeidy ;  but  that  his  love  of  God  had  changed  all  his  calamities  into 
blessings ;  she  compared  him  to  St.  Stephen,  who  saw  the  heavens 
opened  while  they  were  stoning  him.'*^ 

Wliile  the  queen  was  at  Chaillot,  they  read  to  her  some  passages  from 
the  life  of  the  reverend  mother,  Ainie  .Marie  d^Epernon^  the  superior  of 
the  great  Carmelite  convent  at  Paris,  wiio  had  recently  dejmrted  diis 
life,  with  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  Her  majesty  had  been  well 
nctpiuinted  with  this  religieuse^  whom  both  the  late  king  and  herself  had 
been  accustomed  to  visit,  and  held  in  great  esteem.  >Iary  Beatrice  ap- 
peared much  interested  in  the  records  of  her  dei>aried  friend^  wIkv,  before 
she  took  the  habit,  had  refused  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  religious  retirement  to  being  a  queen  "  Ah,''^  exclaimed 
the  royal  widow,  ^^  she  was  right ;  no  one  can  donbl  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice,  when  we  are  at  lilierty  to  make  it."*^  Her  majesty  told  the  com- 
munity, that  she  had  herself  |)assionately  desired  lo  take  the  veil,  and 
that  it  was  only  in  compliance  with  her  motiier^s  commands  that  she 
liad  con.senveil  lo  marrv  Uec  laic  lord.    ^  If  it  were  not  for  tlie  sake  of 
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her  chilJren,^^  she  said,  ^she  would  now  wish  to  finish  her  days  at 
Dhaillol.^'     Other  duties  awaited  her. 

The  king  of  France  had  commanded  the  exempt  of  the  guard  of 
honour,  by  whom  her  majesty  was  escorted  to  Chaillot^  and  who 
remained  on  duty  during  her  stay,  not  to  admit  any  person  whatsoever 
to  intrude  upon  her  grief  during  her  retirement  there,  not  even  t!ie 
princesses  of  the  blood,  though  Adelaide,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  stood 
to  her  and  king  James  in  the  near  relation  of  great-niece.  This  order 
was  so  strictly  obeyed,  that  even  the  cardinal  Noailles  was  refused  ad- 
mittance, though  the  queen  had  a  great  wish  to  see  him.  When  his 
eminence  was  informed  of  this,  he  returned,  and  they  had  a  long  con- 
ference. On  the  third  day  after  her  arrival,  being  Monday,  Mary  Beatrice 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  widow;  ^^and  while  they  were  thus  arraying 
fier,^'  continues  our  good  nun,  ^^  her  majesty,  observing  that  I  was  trying 
to  look  through  her  eyes  into  her  soul,  to  see  what  eilect  this  dismal 
dress  had  on  her  mind,  assured  me,  ^  that  those  lugubrious  trappings 
a[ave  her  no  pain,  because  they  were  in  unison  with  her  own  feelings, 
ind  that  it  would  have  been  very  distressing  to  herself  to  have  dressed 
otherwise,  or,  indeed,  ever  to  change  that  dress.  For  the  rest  of  my 
life,^^  said  her  majesty,  ^  I  shall  never  wear  anything  but  black.  I  have 
long  ago  renounced  all  vanities,  and  worn  nothing,  in  the  way  of  dress, 
but  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  God  knows  that  f  have  not  put 
on  decorations,  except  in  cases  where  I  was  compelled  to  do  so,  or  in 
my  early  youth."  * 

When  the  melancholy  toilet  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  fully  completed,  and 
she  was  dressed,  for  the  first  time,  in  widow's  weeds,  she  seated  herself 
in  a  fauteuil,  and  all  the  ladies  in  the  convent  were  permitted  to  enter, 
to  offer  her  their  homage  and  condolences.  But  every  one  was  in  tears, 
and  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  for  the  queen  sat  silent  and  motionless  as 
1  statue,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  apparently  too  much  absorbed 
hi  her  own  unspeakable  grief  to  be  conscious  of  anything.  ^  I  had  the 
boldness,"  says  our  simple  nun,  ^  to  place  the  crucifix  where  her  ma- 
jesty^s  regards  were  absently  directed,  and  soon  all  her  attention  was 
centred  on  that  model  of  patience  in  sufiering.  AAer  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  approached  to  give  her  an  account  of  a  commission,  with  which 
she  had  charged  me.  She  asked  what  hour  it  was  ?  I  told  her,  that  it 
was  half-past  four  o'clock,  and  her  carriages  were  come ;  that  the  com- 
munity were  waiting  in  the  gallery,  and  a  chair  and  porters  were  in 
attendance  to  convey  her  to  her  coach."  She  rose  and  said,  ^  I  have  a 
visit  to  make  before  I  go  *,"  then  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  she 
cried,  '^  I  will  go  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  heart  of  my  good  king,  ft 
is  here — I  feel  that  it  is,  and  nothing  shall  stop  me  from  going  to  it.  It 
is  a  relic  that  f  have  given  you,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  venerate  it." ' 

The  more  enlightened  tastes  of  the  present  age,  incline  us  to  condemn 
as  childish  and  superstitious,  this  fond  weakness  of  an  impassioned 
lover,  in  thus  clinging  to  a  portion  of  the  earthly  tabernacle  of  the  be« 
loved,  after  his  spirit  had  returned  to  Qod  who  gave  it ;  but  it  was  a 

'  Chaillot  MS.     AreUives  au  Royaume  d«  France.  '  LbvOL. 
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chMiet«rittie  tnit,  both  of  Che  timat,  th«  fdigioBi  mad  dM  cadnnrii 
tempennent,  of  the  countrywoman  of  PMnieht  of  Arioatoi,  and  Tmml 
Every  one  in  the  church  of  St  Marie  de  GhaUIol,  at  any  me,  ajwh 
paihised  with  her,  and  felt  the  tragic  eicitenent  of  the  seeoe,  wfaca  the 
disconsolate  widow  of  James  II.  in  her  aaUe  weedij  eovered  with  hai 
large  black  veil,  and  preceded  by  the  none  ei^ging  ibe  De  Profindai 
apfMoached  the  tribune  where  the  heart  of  her  beloved  cooeort  was  ee- 
ahrined  in  a  gold  and  vermeil  vase.  She  bowed  her  liead^  daeped  kr 
hands  together,  knelt,  and  kissed  the  urn  acroes  the  black  crape  thu 
covered  it,  and  aAer  a  silent  prayer,  rose,  and  having  asperged  it  with  the 
holy  water,  without  a  tear  or  sigh,  turned  about  in  silence  to  retire,  ap- 
parently with  great  firmnees,  but  before  she  had  made  four  steps  froa 
the  spot,  she  fell  into  a  fiunting  fit,  which  caused  us,^  continues  the 
recording  nun,  ^  some  fears  for  her  life.  When,  at  last,  ahe  recovered, 
she  was,  by  the  order  of  her  confessor,  placed  in  a  chair,  and  so  carried 
to  her  coach.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  stay  longer  at  Chaillot,  be- 
csuse  the  young  prince  and  princess,  her  children,  had  need  of  her 
presence  at  Oermains." 

^  We  have  seen  all  this  with  our  own  eyes,''  observes  the  nun«  id 
conclusion,  ^and  the  queen  herself  confirms  what  we  have  said  here,  as 
our  mother  and  all  the  community  judf|[ed  it  proper  that  an  exact  and 
Ciitliful  narrative  of  the  whole  should  be  made,  to  the  end  that  it  might 
be  kept  sl*  a  ()erpetual  memorial  in  our  archives,  and  for  those  who  may 
come  afier  u«." 

Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  her  desolate  palace,  at  Sl  Germains,  on 
Monday,  September  IDth,  in  the  evening,  where  the  prince  and  princes 
rejoined  her  from  Paris,  and  a  tender  re-union  took  place  between  the 
sorrowful  family  and  their  faithful  adherents.  The  next  day,  Louis  XIV. 
came  in  state,  to  pay  his  visits  of  condolence  to  the  royal  mother  and 
son.  The  widowed  queen  received  him  in  her  darkened  chamber  hung 
with  black,  lying  on  her  bed  of  mourning,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  French  queens.  Louis  said  everything  he  could  to  mitigate  her 
affliction,  and  comforted  her  with  the  assurances  of  his  protection  to  her 
and  her  son.  Wiliiam^s  ambassador,  who  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  soverei^,  with  regard  to  the  widow  of 
James  II.  and  her  son,  gives  the  following  notices  in  his  reports  to  his 
own  court,  which  supply  some  authentic  information  touching  this  im- 
portant epoch.  On  the  24th  of  September,  he  says  :  ^  I  did  not  go  to 
Versailles,  yesterday.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  whole  discourse  would 
be  of  their  new  Roi  d'Angleterre,  and  of  the  king's  going  to  make  him 
the  first  visit  at  St.  Germains,  which  he  did  that  day.  He  stayed  hut 
little  with  him,  giving  him  tlie  title  of  Majesty.  He  was  with  the  queen 
a  considerable  time.  The  rest  of  the  court  made  their  compliments  the 
same  day." 

"  September  23.  The  French  king  made  the  P.  (prince)  the  firs% 
visit.  Next  day,  the  P.  (prince)  returned  the  visit  at  Versailles.  All 
tlie  ceremonies  passed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  at  St.  Germains, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  was  observed,  with  the  late  king.**** 

**  September  *24.    I  cau  i^xteW^  Ccocn  M.  de  Torcy,  that  the  French 
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king  was  brought  to  do  this,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  queen  at  St.  Ger- 
mains.  It  is  certain,  that  M.  de  Torcy,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  ministers, 
was  against  it,  and  only  the  dauphin  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom 
the  queen  had  prevailed  with,  carried  this  point,  which  I  am  satisfied 
ihey  may  have  reason  to  repent  of." 

^  September  26th.  The  will  of  the  late  king  James  is  opened,  but 
Dot  yet  published,  but  I  hear  it  is  to  be  printed.  What  f  have  learned 
of  it  is,  that  the  queen  is  made  regent ;  the  French  king  is  desired  to 
take  care  of  the  education  of  the  P.  (prince) ;  that  in  case  he  be  restored, 
the  queen  is  to  be  repaid  all  that  she  has  laid  out  of  her  own ;  that  all 
other  debts  which  they  have  contracted,  since  they  left  England,  and 
what  can  be  made  out,  shall  be  paid— 'that  the  new  king  shall  not  take 
any  revenge  against  his  father's  enemies,  nor  his  own.  That  he  shall 
not  use  any  forces  in  matters  of  religion,  or  in  relation  to  the  estates  of 
any  persons  whatsoever.  He  recommends  to  him  all  those  that  have 
followed  him.  I  am  told,  that  lord  Perth  is  declared  a  duke,  and  Caryl 
a  lord."  • 

The  information  touching  the  will  of  king  James,  was  true,  as  far  as 
regards  the  power  given  to  Mary  Beatrice ;  but  this  document  was  dated 
as  far  back  as  November  17th,  1688,  having  been  made  by  him  after 
the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
London  to  join  the  army  at  Salisbury.  By  that  document,  he  bequeaths 
his  soul  to  Qod,  in  the  confident  assurance  of  eternal  salvation,  through 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  without 
a  word  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  saint.  ^  Our  body,"  he  says, 
^  we  commit  to  the  earth ;  and  it  is  our  will  that  the  same  be  privately 
interred  in  our  royal  chapel,  called  Henry  Vn.'^s  chapel." 

After  mentioning  the  settlements  which  he  had  made — first,  as  duke 
of  York,  out  of  his  personal  property,  and  afterwards  when,  king,  as  a 

Provision  for  his  entirely  beloved  consort,  queen  Mary — he  constitutes 
is  dear  son,  prince  James,  his  sole  heir,  both  of  his  three  kingdoms 
and  his  personal  property,  with  Jthe  exception  of  certain  jewels,  plate, 
household  furniture,  equipages,  and  horses,  which  are  left  to  the  royal 
widow. 

^  And  we  will  and  appoint  that  our  said  dearest  consort,"  continues 
his  majesty,  ^^have  the  sole  governance,  tuition,  and  guardianship  of 
our  said  dear  son,  till  he  shall  have  fully  completed  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  age." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  James,  after  thus  constituting  Mary  Beatrice 
as  the  guardian  of  their  son  and  executrix  of  his  last  will  and  testament, 
appoints  a  council  to  assist  her  in  this  high  and  responsible  charge,  com- 
posed of  the  persons  in  whom  he,  at  that  date,  reposed  the  most  especial 
trust  and  confidence ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  list  stood  uncancelled  the 
name  of  his  son-in-law,  prince  George  of  Denmark !  The  duke  of  New- 
castle, the  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  CromwelPs 
son-in-law,  viscount  Fauconberg,  and  lord  Godolphin,  are  there,  united 
with  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  devoted  of  James\s  friends,  who, 

*  Cole's  State  Papers. 
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with  their  ikmilitt*  followed  him  into  mim :  the  tim-hcutcd  cnl  «f 
Lindi«ay,  the  nwrqiiin  of  Pnwit,  the  etiis  of  Perth  aod  Middlelan,afl 
Sir  l^hoinu  Strickland,  besiilee  eevenl  of  those  who  pbyed  a  doabM 
part  in  the  struggle,  and  other*,  both  fnend-  Mid  foe}  who  had  gone  n 
their  great  account,  before  the  weary  epirit  of  the  hit  of  the  Sconrt  kiop 
waa  releaivHl  from  iu  earthly  troublee. 

In  virtue  of  this  will,  the  only  one  erer  nede  hrJaoiee  IL,  Muy  Bci* 
uice  waa  recognised  by  the  court  and  eouncil  of  her  deeeneed  kid,al 
Su  Germains,  aa  the  acting  guardian  of  the  prince  their  eon,  and  took 
upon  herM'lf  the  title  of  queen  regent  of  Great  Britain  ;  ahe  waa  treated 
by  Lnuia  XIV.,  and  hie  miniatera,  with  the  same  atate  nnd  ceremony  m 
if  ahe  had  been  inveated  with  this  office  in  the  only  Iqpl  way,  by  dw 
Perliament  of  this  realm. 

The  first  care  of  the  widowed  queen  waa  to  obey  the  death-bed  ia- 
Junctiona  of  her  deceaaed  conaort,  by  writing  to  hia  daughter,  the  prio- 
cess  Anne  of  Denmark,  to  communicate  hia  last  paternal  meaaage  aod 
a'Imonition.  It  waa  a  painful  duty  to  Mary  Beatrice,  perhapa  the  moA 
painful  to  her  high  spirit  and  aenaitiTe  feelinga,  that  had  ever  been  imposed 
upon  her,  to  smother  her  indignant  sense  of  the  filial  crimes  that  had 
lieen  committed  by  Anne,  against  her  fond  confiding  kins;  and  father,  the 
alandcrs  9he  had  assisted  in  disseminating  against  herself  and,  above  all. 
the  base  aspersions  that  princess  had  endeavoured  to  cast  on  the  birth 
of  the  prince  her  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  liim  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  the  Britannic  empire.  Mary  Beatrice  had  too 
litUc  of  the  politician,  too  much  of  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  female 
heart  in  her  character  to  make  deceitful  profeasions  of  afi^ction  to  the 
unnatural  daiiirhter  of  her  heart-broken  husband.  Her  letter  is  temperate 
but  cold  and  dignified  ;  and  though  she  does  not  condescend  to  the  laii* 
guage  of  reproachful  accusation,  it  clearly  implies  the  fact,  that  she  re- 
garded Anne  in  the  light  of  a  criminal,  who,  without  effective  repentance, 
and  the  fruits  of  penitence,  sincere  efforts  to  repair  her  ofilences  against 
her  earthly  parent,  must  stand  condemned  in  the  sight  of  her  heaveulv 
Father. 
LsTTia  OF  Mast  Biatiici  or  Modsha   to  tbi  Paisrcsts  Ajtivk  or  Dts- 


**  I  Uiink  mytelf  inditpenssbly  obliged  to  defer  no  longer  the  acquainting  roa 
with  a  niosuge,  which  the  best  of  men,  fts  well  as  tlie  liest  of  fathers,  has  left 
with  inc  for  you.  Some  few  days  before  his  death,  be  bid  me  find  mean?  to  \ei 
you  know  tliat  he  forgave  you  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  prayed  God  to 
do  so  too ;  that  he  gave  you  his  last  blessing,  and  prayed  to  Ckxi  to  convert  joor 
heart,  nnd  confirm  you  in  the  resolution  of  repairing  to  his  son,  the  wrongs  doce 
to  himself;  to  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  join  my  prayers  to  his.  herein,  «ith 
all  my  heart,  and  that  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  inspire  into  the  )'Oungmas 
who  is  IcA  to  my  care,  the  sentiments  of  his  father,  for  better  no  man  can  have.' 

"Siept.  '27.  17U1.*' 

If  Mary  Beatrice  expected  any  good  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  ^ten 
sincerity  of  such  a  letter,  she  knew  little  of  the  human  heart,  to  which 
nothing  is  so  displeasing  as  the  prayers  of  another  for  its  amendment 

'  From  the  copy  in  Stanier  Clarke's  Life  of  Jaraes  II.,  printed  from  the  Stua^ 
MSS.  in  George  W.'*  yowe««Vnu. 
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A  few  days  aAer  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mary  Beatrice  completed  her 
forty-third  year.  The  anniversary  of  her  birth  had  always  been  kept  as 
A  f(^te  by  the  exiled  court  at  St.  Germaios,  but  this  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  melancholy  bereavement  she  had  so  recently  susuiined,  it  was  ob- 
served by  her  in  a  different  manner.  She  gives  the  following  account 
of  herself  in  her  first  letter  to  the  superior  of  Chaillot,  on  her  return  to 
St.  Germains ;  it  is  dated  October  6th,  just  three  weeks  afler  the  death 
of  king  James : ' 

^  My  health,'^  she  says,  ^  is  good  beyond  what  I  ever  could  have 
hoped  in  the  state  in  which  I  find  myself,  for  I  avow  frankly  that  my 
heart  and  my  soul  are  sad,  even  unto  death,  and  that  every  passing  day, 
instead  of  diminishing,  appears  to  augment  my  grief.  I  feel  more  and 
more  the  privation  and  the  separation  from  him  who  was  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own  life,  and  who  alone  rendered  that  life  sweet  and  support- 
able, f  miss  him,  every  day,  more  and  more,  in  a  thousand  ways.  In 
my  first  grief,  I  felt  something  like  a  calm  beneath,  but  now,  although, 
perhaps,  it  does  not  appear  so  much  outwardly,  I  feel  a  deeper  sorrow 
within  me. 

*^  Yesterday,  the  day  of  my  birth,  I  made  a  day  of  retreat,  (spiritual 
retirement  for  self-recollection  and  religious  exercises,)  but  with  so  much 
pain  and  weariness,  and  tedium,  that,  so  far  from  finding  it  a  solace,  I 
was  oppressed  and  crushed  down  with  it,  as  J  am  also  with  the  weight 
of  business ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  truth,  my  condition  is  worthy  of  com- 
passion. I  hope  the  God  of  mercy  will  have  pity  on  me,  and  come  to 
my  help ;  but  here  f  feel  it  not,  nor  is  it  permitted  me  to  find  comfort 
either  on  earth  or  Heaven.'* 

The  royal  widow  then  goes  on  to  express  her  ardent  wish  of  noaking 
another  visit  to  Chaillot^  to  keep  the  festival  of  All  Saints  with  her  clois- 
tered friends  there,  and  her  fears  that,  overwhelmed  with  business  and 
anxiety  as  she  was  at  this  period,  it  would  not  be  permitted  to  her  to 
follow  the  bent  of  her  own  inclination.  ^  Never,"  she  says,  in  conclu- 
sion, ^'  never  had  any  one  so  great  a  want  of  prayers  as  I  have.  I  en- 
treat of  God  to  hear  those  which  you  make  to  Him  for  me,  and  thkt  He 
will  deign  to  pity  and  take  care  of  me." 

Mary  Beatrice  was  now  a  widow  without  a  dower,  a  regent  without 
a  realm,  and  a  mother  whose  claims  to  that  maternity  which  had  de- 
prived herself  and  her  husband  of  a  throne,  were  treated  by  a  strong 
party  of  her  former  subjects  with  derision.  Although  the  subsequent 
birth  of  the  princess  Louisa  had  sufliciently  verified  that  of  her  son, 
rendering,  withal,  the  absurdity  manifest  of  the  widowed  queen  uphold- 
ing the  claims  of  an  alien  to  her  blood  to  the  prejudice  of  her  own 
daughter,  who  might  otherwise  expect  to  be  recalled  to  England  as  the 
next  in  the  royal  succession  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  there 
were,  indeed,  those— Burnet,  for  insUince — who  talked  of  a  second  im- 
position in  the  person  of  the  young  Louisa;  but  the  striking  likeness 
between  the  royal  brother  and  sister  suflicientJy  indicated  that  their  pa- 

*  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  widow  of  James  II.,  king  of  England,  id 
Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 


leniage  wts  ihe  same.  Mary  Beatriee  gives  tlw  feBtftriay  brief  aeeont 
of  their  hfalih  and  her  own,  tofether  with  a  tothiny  allamNi  to  hv 
departed  husband,  in  her  letter  to  the  abbeaa  of  Chailloly  et  the  eoa> 
nenctaent  of  a  iorrowfiil  new  jear,  datedf 

"8t.  OanaaiM,  Jaa.  4^  ITOL 
•  Mf  health  i«  good,  and  that  of  the  king*  nqr  ««,  aad  waj  daa^hiw,  poftoi,.* 
Ood  be  thanked  1  I  have  bad  niffbia  mymil,  ImH  that  does  not  pnvcnft  aa  Ami 
going  on,  as  utuaU  erery  day.  I  hare  great  want  of  ooofaga  and  of  comolMiaB. 
God  can  grant  me  these  when  it  pleases  him.  I  hope  that  joor  prajers  will 
obtain  iliem  for  me,  joined  with  those  of  that  blessed  spirit  whoee  separatibQ 
IVom  mine  is  the  cause  of  all  my  pain.*'  * 

The  first  step  taken  by  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  eapeeity  of  goardiu 
to  the  prince,  her  son,  was  to  publish  a  manifesto  in  his  name,  settin; 
finth  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  as  the  natural  heir  of  the 
deceased  king,  his  lather.  This  manifesto  produced  no  visible  eflects  in 
IsTour  of  the  young  prince  in  England.  In  Scotland,  the  perty  that  was 
secretly  opposed  to  William's  goTcmment,  and  openly  to  his  fiiToarite 
project  of  the  union  of  the  two  realms,  perceived  how  powerful  an  in- 
strument might  be  made  of  the  youthful  representative  of  the  royal  Stu- 
arti»,  if  they  could  succeed  in  brini^ing  him  forward  as  a  personal  actor 
in  the  political  arena.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  confederate 
lords  having  organized  their  plans  for  a  general  rising,  sent  the  earl  of 
Belhaven  on  a  secret  mission  to  St.  Germains,  to  communicate  their  de- 
sign to  the  queen-mother,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  her  to  intrust 
them  with  her  son.  From  a  ver}'  curious  contemporary  document  in 
the  lately  discovered  portfolio  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi,'  it  appears 
that,  in  November,  1701,  the  earl  of  Belhaven  came  to  Paris,  on  this 
errand,  where  he  reniainetl  tliree  months.  He  had  several  conferences 
with  the  earl  of  Middleton,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  his  b^othe^ 
in-law,  capUiin  John  Livingston.  Lord  Beliiaven  was  naturally  regarded* 
at  first,  with  feelings  of  distrust  hy  the  exiled  queen  and  her  cabinets 
having  been  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  instruments  employed  by 
William  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  removing  the  unpleasant  impression  created  by  his  former  poli- 
tical conduct,  by  professing  the  most  determined  hostility  against  the 
Dutch  sovereign,  who,  instead  of  paying  the  debt  of  gratitude  with  tlie 
rewards  and  honours  to  which  lie  conceived  that  his  extraordinary  se^ 
vices  entitled  him,  had  neglected  and  slighted  him,  and  performed  none 
of  his  pletiges  with  regard  to  Scotland. 

^1  remember,"  says  our  authority,' ^  that  my  lonl  (Belhaven)  said. 

*  In  Archives  nil  Rnyauine  do  France.     Cliaillot  MS. 

•MS.  in  the  St. Gerinains  Collection.  This  record  is  endorsed, ** Papers  of  mr 
lord  Belhaven.''  It  is  enclosed  in  the  following  brief  note,  addressed  to  the  eaxi 
of  Seatield  :—• 

•*  My  lord, 
**  Tlic  |>aper  tliat  I  send  you  is  the  same  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  jresterday 

^  I  am,  my  lord,  Slc^ 

•C.  HBD9KS," 

'  dt  Germains  MS.  oo  Lord  Belhaven's  Secret  Mission,  in  the  Bibliotb^M 
dnRoi 
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*  that  he  had  sent  letters  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  that  he  acted  by 
hie  instructions,  the  duke  having  become  the  head  of  those  who  were 
faithful  to  the  interests  of  their  country ;  that  he  had  himself  been  hated 
and  ill  treated  by  king  William,  and  that  he  had  now  an  aversion  to  the 
cause  of  a  prince  who  had  so  greatly  deceived  the  nation ;  that  the  yoke 
which  bound  Scotland  to  England  —  for  he  could  not  call  it  a  union  — 
had  been  the  ruin  of  his  country ;  that  he,  for  one,  was  for  setting  up 
Uie  claims  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  so  decided  a  manner,  as  to  compel 
the  reigning  king  to  acknowledge  him,  and  that  would  keep  him  in 
check,  and  make  him  pay  more  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  ancient 
realm  of  his  ancestors.'  '^ 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1702,  his  lordship  had  a  private  audience  of 
the  queen,  in  her  palace  of  St.  Germain?,  to  whom  he  repeated  all  he 
had  said  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  of  the  fevourable  intentions  of  his 
party,  in  behalf  of  her  son.  He  told  her,  ^  that  if  the  prince  could  be 
induced  to  embrace  the  protestant  religion,  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain 
his  recal,  even  by  the  parliament,  as  the  recognised  successor  of  king 
William."  He  represented  to  her  how  desirable  this  would  be ;  ^  for,'' 
said  he,  ^^  England  is  so  superior  in  force  to  Scotland,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  that  unless  he  had  a  strong  party  in  England,  he  would  not,  as 
king  of  Scotland,  be  able  to  conquer  England.  The  prince  of  Wales," 
continued  he,  ^  has  not  only  a  strong  party  in  England,  but  a  bond  of 
alliance  in  France  to  support  him  in  his  claims."  '  Mary  Beatrice  was 
inexorable  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Even  when  lord  Belhaven  went 
on  to  assure  her,  ^  that  if  her  son  would  declare  himself  a  protestant, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party  would  proclaim  him  king  of  Scot- 
land, without  waiting  either  for  the  death  of  William  or  the  consent  of 
the  English  parliament,"  her  majesty,  with  uncompromising  sincerity, 
replied  ^  that  she  would  never  be  the  means  of  persuading  her  son  to 
barter  his  hopes  of  Heaven  for  a  crown.  Neither  could  she  believe  that 
any  reliance  could  be  placed  by  othere  on  the  promises  of  a  prince  who 
was  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  his  worldly  interests."  Lord 
Belhaven,  ader  expressing  his  extreme  reg^ret  at  her  stiffness  on  this  im- 

6>rtant  point,  next  proposed  to  her  majesty,  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
amilton  and  the  confederate  Scottish  lords,  ^^  that  if  the  prince  would 
not  change  his  religion,  he  would  at  least  make  a  compact  not  to  suffer 
more  than  a  limited  number  of  Romish  priests  in  his  kingdom,  and  that 
he  would  make  no  attempt  to  alter  the  established  religion  in  either 
realm."  This  the  queen  freely  promised  for  the  prince  her  son ;  and 
then  his  lordship  engaged,  in  the  name  of  his  party,  that  they  would  do 
all  in  their  power  to  oppose  the  English  parliament  in  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment regarding  the  Hanoverian  succession.' 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  unveil  some  of  the  secret  feelings  that 
had  agitated  the  heart  of  the  royal  mother  in  anticipation  of  this  im- 
portant interview.   In  a  letter  to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated 
February  1st,  she  say^— 
^  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,  that  for  several  days  past  1  have  slept 

*  Su  Gcrmains  MS.,  Bibliotbdque  du  Roi.  ^  Ibid. 
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left,  and  wept  more,  Uun  1  haTe  doot  Ibr  1000  tiiM.  I  find  mjalf 
utteriy  overwhelmed,  without  power  to  find  cooaoltlkm  ehher  in  heme 
or  eerth.  1  hope  alweyi  that  mv  dear  laioted  kiag  will  by  hk  inky 
ceesioDf  obtain  help  for  me  ofOoa  I  eipect  il  perhaps  too  eifedjiCv 
my  need  of  it  it  Teiy  flieat"  ^ 

She  goes  on  to  speuL  of  the  poblication  of  aoon  of  kiD|[  Jamee^  Idp 
tert,and  of  thefanend  oration  that  had  been  madofor  him  u  Ihepope^ 
chapel  at  Rome,  where  her  kineman,  cardinal  Beifaermi,  cbaolcd  theDMi, 
and  the  pope  himaelf  «ng  the  Lthertu  **  My  health,^  continue!  fhei 
^  ihanke  to  God,  it  wonderfully  good ;  and  I  beg  of  him  to  ^ve  ne 
grace  to  employ  all  hb  giAs  for  hie  lole  ■errice.'^  In  conclneion,  ihe 
•aya— and  tbie  hae  dearly  reference  to  the  propoeitiooe  aboni  to  be  mide 
to  her  by  the  confedemte  Scotch  lorde,  through  lord  BelhaTen — 

**  I  requMt  aoma  pwtioulw  prajrart,  to  obtain  th*  cnUgfafnni—i  mud  blesug 
of  God  on  the  butinoM  which  we  hare  at  pretent  on  the  tapU;  and  when  it  is 
put  home  to  me,  is  likelf  to  au(ment  mj  troubles.    This  is  to  Tonrself  alone.^* 

Lord  Belhaven  had  aeveral  intenriewe  with  the  qaeen,  to  whom  he 
continued  aniTailingly  to  urge  the  deeireblenesi  of  the  prince  confonn- 
iDg  to  the  prevailing  religioo  of  the  realm  over  which  she  flattered  her- 
self  he  might  one  day  reign.  The  queen  declared  that  her  son,  young 
as  he  was,  would  rather  die  tlian  give  up  his  religion ;  but  that  neither 
he  nor  the  late  king,  his  lather,  or  herself,  entertained  any  designs  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  church  of  England ;  all  they  desired  was  toleration  for 
those  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  which,  she  said,  with  some  emotioo, 
she  considered  ^  was  only  reasonable.'^ ' 

Finally,  lord  Belhaven  communicated  the  earnest  desire  of  the  duke 
of  Haniilion  and  his  party,  ^  that  she  should  send  the  prince  to  ScoUand. 
in  which  case  they  were  willing  to  raise  his  standard,  and  rally  their 
followers.  At  present,  his  name  was  all  that  was  known  of  him ;  but  if 
he  were  once  seen  among  them,  he  would  be  recognised  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  ancient  sovereigns,  and  the  people  would  be  ready  to 
fight  in  his  cause."* 

Unfortunately,  the  maternal  weakness  of  Mar}'  Beatrice  was  of  too 
absorbing  a  nature  to  allow  her  to  entertain  this  proposition.  Perhaps 
she  doubted  the  principles  of  lord  Belhaven,  whom  she  had  little  reason 
to  esteem.' 

*  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France.     Chaillot  MS.  •Ibid. 
'  MS.  Bibliotheque  du  Rc>i.               *  State  Papers  in  the  Bibliotb^ue  du  Roi. 

*  John,  earl  of  Belhaven,  whose  family  name  was  Hamilton,  played  a  mofe 
remarkable,  though,  perhaps,  less  conspicuous  part,  in  briniring  about  the  revola* 
lion  of  lObb,  than  any  other  man.  In  order  to  perform  the  office  of  a  spy  and 
secret  a^nt  for  the  prince  of  Orange  more  safely  and  elfectumUy,  the  traditioo 
of  his  family  afTirms  that,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  he  leA  bis 
family  mansion,  attended  by  only  one  servant,  in  whose  fidelity  he  could  confide, 
and  when  he  reached  Etijjland,  he  sent  this  person  back,  with  directions  to  cir- 
culate a  report  that  his  lordship  and  his  horse  had  suddenly  disappeared,  while 
<*ro8^ing  iSolway  Moss,  and  tliat  it  was  to  be  feared  he  had  been  engulfed  in  s 
quickMnd.  The  earl,  who  had  made  every  arrangement  for  hU  deep-laid  plot, 
meantime  disguising  himself  as  a  gardener,  hired  a  cottage  and  a  market  garden 
at  Kichmond,  wUete  \\e  siSecVftd  \hQ  cultivation  of  rare  exotios,  esfiecially  tulipsi 
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It  has  been  conjectared,  that  the  apprehended  that  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton  meant  to  rerive  the  never-forgotten  claims  of  his  own  ancestors  on 
the  Scottish  crown^  nothing  could  induce  her  to  put  her  son  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederate  lords.  ^  He  was  a  minor,''  she  said,  ^^  and  as 
his  guardian,  she  stood  responsible  to  the  late  king,  his  father,  and  also 
to  the  people  of  England,  who  would,  she  doubted  not,  one  day  recal 
him  to  the  throne  of  his  forefathers ;  but,  in  the  interim,  she  would  not 
consent  to  his  incurring  so  great  a  peril  on  her  own  responsibility."  She 
had  been  persuaded  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  party  that  had  placed 
the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne,  to  assassinate  her  boy  at  the  time 
she  fied  with  him  from  England,  thirteen  years  before;  and  this  idea 
returned  so  forcibly  to  her  mind  on  the  present  occasion,  that  she  could 
not  conceal  her  uneasiness  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  her ;  and 
thus  an  opportunity  that  seemed  to  promise  much,  was  lost,  for  she  pre- 
ferred the  personal  safety  of  her  son  to  the  advancement  of  his  interests. 

Mary  Beatrice  gave  much  of  her  confidence  at  this  period  to  lord 
Caryl,  who  had  been  her  secretary  when  duchess  of  York,  had  followed 
her  into  exile,  and  sacrificed  all  his  property  in  England  for  the  sake  of 
his  principles.  She  had  induced  king  Jam(*s  to  advance  him  to  the  post 
of  secretary  of  state,  being  well  persuaded  of  his  fidelity.  He  was  a 
person  of  a  very  elegant  mind,  and  had  been  the  friend  and  earliest  patron 
of  Pope.  It  was  to  the  suggestions  of  Caryl  that  Pope  was  indebted  for 
the  idea  of  the  unique  and  graceful  poem  of  ^  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.'' 
He  was  also  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Dryden.  His  talents  as  a  states- 
man were  not  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position  at  the  court  of  St 
Germains,  where  he  was  crossed  by  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  weak, 
violent,  and  wrong-headed  rivals.  The  queen  esteemed  and  trusted  him, 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  entail  upon  him  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  the 
rest  of  the  cabinet,  who  charged  all  the  miscarriages  of  the  Jacobite  cause 
to  his  influence.  It  is  strange,  that  among  persons  who  had  sacrificed 
everything  for  their  principles,  so  much  disunion  should  exist,  especially 
in  a  court  without  an  exchequeri  where  all  service  was  performed  con 
OMorc, 

Lord  Middleton  professed  to  be  a  protestant,  but  in  his  hours  of  re- 
laxation declared  that  he  believed  in  no  religion.  His  fidelity  to  James 
H.  was  greatly  doubted ;  that  king,  on  his  death-bed,  entreated  him  to 
heed  his  ways  and  to  be  converted.  After  the  death  of  his  royal  master, 
he  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  queen ;  he  regained  her  confidence  in  the 
following  manner : — he  had  been  ill  some  time,  or  afifected  to  be  so ; 
one  morning,  in  great  agitation,  he  demanded  audience  of  the  queen  at 

h}racinths,  and  other  Dutch  plants.  As  a  collector  of  these,  he  made  frequent 
voyages  to  Hollandf  and  was,  for  upwards  of  three  years,  the  unsuspected  me- 
dium of  communication  between  IVilliam  and  his  confederates  in  England. 
Af\cr  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  the  long-lost  earl  of  Belhaven  reappeared 
on  the  scene ;  but  after  some  years  he  changed  his  politics,  and  became  a  Jaco- 
bite :  finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  induce  tlie  motlier  of  the  disinherited 
prince  to  enter  into  his  projects,  he  returned  to  his  original  party,  became  a 
promoter  of  the  union,  and  zealously  supported  the  whig  interatt  to  the  end  of 
bis  life. 
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I,  aiul  when  >h«  g ranirO  it,  he  lolH  her,  '■  thftl  by  * 
itmllli  was  pef r«ctl y  rcttiirrd ;  for  he  hwl  nsrn  ■  Tition  of  his  Iwi 
ler,  king  Janips,  in  ihu  nighu  who  toiil  him  h«  would  ^1  wril.  bnl 
he  (iweil  hi*  hnlili  to  hi*  piari^ni,  and  ihal  he  inu«l  become  a  raiho- 
'  AliddlrlDO  conclud«d  lliiv  «ceiie  by  dteUiitig  hi*  conrenion.'  Thia 
aiiMking  lh«  i>oot  widow  of  Jamea  od  the  weak  poini  of  her  cha- 
ti  i  ahe  burst  into  tear*  of  joy,  and  received  Middletcn  into  her  con> 
ler;  he  abjurad  the  protestant  faiih,  took  ihe  catholic  sacremenu 
iiaielyi  and  aoon  after  rulrd  all  at  St.  Germaina. 
e  new*  of  lliia  oonveraiun  waa  cotumuntcated  by  Hary  Beatrice  in 
ifiand  Aiigrlique  Prioio,  in  lerraa  wbieh,  though  they  may  ehrii  i 
b  from  peraoua  of  8  calmer  and  more  reflective  turn  of  miad,  wen 
Jkcily  eoaaiaieot  wilh  the  BDlhusiaalic  tomperameni  of  her  oirn  : 

■1  MW  ncrl  ■  moinvnt.  mj  <lfai  motliri,  in  (enil  yoa  ihp  KOod  ncm  o(  ihc 
vantMi  of  nitloid  MiildlFion,  wliloli  1  have  known  for  wvcial  daj-i.  IhiI  U 

■  DM  in  mr  puww,  till  yatwnlay.  u>  daclate  Ihu  »  jno  which  ha*  Eivsn  m*     I 

■  (tMt  plmtiira ;  iha  oiiljr  ono,  ia  truth,  of  wluoh  1  have  beta  fcodble.  unea    I 
ilMth  or  oui  Mliitod  king,  to  wboM  iiiterccMioa  1  cannot  bat  BtiiibuiB  Uul    * 

relurning  ilianlii  io  God,  and  in  pnying  lo  him  for  ■  continuance  of  his  |;ncc 

Ur>  of  Uiia  whsn  we  meel;  but  at  pteaem  yoa  mail  bs  conieni  wiUi  leatiiing 
thai  he  left  ui  al  KVen  o'clock  jreiierday  motning,  to  go  lo  Parit,  and  lo  put  him- 
•elf  inm  the  band*  of  ihg  tuperioi  of  ifaa  Engliih  wminary  there  (who  is  a  bolj 

but  1  hope  to  HW  her  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  al  St.  Cyr.  Let  us  confess  [liat 
God  ii  good,  my  dear  mothei,  and  thai  he  it  true;  that  hit  meiciei  are  abnt' 
all,  and  UjiDUgb  all  hii  worki,  and  thai  be  ought  lo  be  bleiaed  for  ever.    Amen.'' 

Al  tlie  time  ofkiiig  Jamea'a  death,  Mary  Bealiicc  waa  in  arreara  to  iht 
convent  of  Chailloi  a  large  aum,  Tor  the  annual  rent  of  the  apartoicnu 
Uiai  were  retained  Tor  her  nee,  and  ihai  of  her  ladies  and  their  attendants. 
The  money  that  she  would  fain  have  appropriated  lo  the  liquidation  of 
this  debt  by  inilalmenta,  waa  conalantly  wrung  from  her  by  the  craving 
misery  of  the  aiarving  fiiaiiliea  of  the  devoted  frienda  who  had  given  up 
everything  for  the  sake  of  their  old  master,  king  James ;  and  ahe  knew 
thai  their  neceasiiiea  were  more  imperative  than  the  claims  of  the  coro- 
paasionaie  nuns,  who  were  willing  to  wail  her  convenience.  Occasioa- 
ally  ahe  had  it  in  her  power  lo  graiify  thera  with  gifta  from  the  poor 
lemnanta  of  her  former  aplendour,  for  ihe  decoralion  of  their  church. 
Their  gratitude  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  they  addressed  a  ieiler 
of  thanks  to  her,  signed  by  ihe  superior  and  all  the  sisterhood,  appeared 
to  her  seosilive  delicacy  ao  much  more  than  was  her  due,  that  she  ad- 
dresaed  the  following  affeciionaie  letter  of  reproof  to  her  beloved  friend 
Angeliquo  Prioio  on  thia  lubjecL  It  ia,  like  loo  many  of  hers,  without 
ilale. 

'Sl  Simon,  vol.  tI.,  134,  and  following. 

■Autograph  lenen  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Archive*  as  Roraume  d* 
rcaaoe.    Chaillot  MS.  y««ii=<« 
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*  It  it  poMible,  mj  dear  mother,  that  all  yonr  good  sense,  and  the  fKendship 
jou  l>ear  me,  should  not  have  led  you  to  prevent  all  the  thanks  from  our  mother, 
and  the  rest  of  the  community,  for  so  trifling  a  thing,  and  have  spared  me  thifc 
shame.  I  expected  that  of  you ;  instead  of  which,  you  have  seriously  put  youi 
name  among  the  others,  to  augment  my  conAision.  You  know  my  heart,  my 
dear  mother,  and  the  desire  I  have  to  do  much  for  jrou  and  others,  to  whom  I 
owe  much,  and  the  pain  I  feel  at  doing  so  little.  In  truth,  my  poverty  is  never 
more  keenly  felt  by  me  than  when  I  think  of  Chaillot ;  and  if  I  ever  become 
rich,  assuredly  you  would  all  be  the  first  to  feel  it.*' 

Her  majesty  laments  thai  it  will  be  a  month  before  she  can  see  her 
friend  again : 

"  In  the  meantime,"  she  says,  **  I  send  my  children  to  yon.  It  is  my  daughter 
who  will  give  you  this  letter ;  say  something  to  her  for  her  good,  and  give  her 
some  instruction.  Ah  I  how  hap**y  T  •>  xi\d  estesm  myself  if  I  could  put  hei 
into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  r.a )  i/.  yyii  food  qualities!  Beg  of  God  to  in- 
spire me  with  what  I  ought  to  do  xbr  the  benefit  of  this  dear  daughter." ' 

'  Archives  an  Rojraume  de  Franca. 
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